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ture and treafon, 372. Felton in court ; and in chains, 373. 
Buckingham applauding an aflaffin, 375. 


§ IV. ON THE Way TO WESTMINSTER . : . . 375—394. 


Text. Interruption of Eliot’s journey, 375. Letters to Sir Robert 
Cotton, 376. Eliot’s popularity with his friends, 377. Valen- 
tine writes to him, 378. Eliot reopening his admiralty account, 
379. Sir Henry Marten. writes to him, 380, ~ Selden fends his 
opinion, 381. Difcovery of preface to Negotium Pofterorum, 
382. Reafons for writing that memoir, 383. View of Eng- 
lifh government, 384. Opinion as to Tudor kings, 385. 
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Charaéter of Elizabeth, 386. On the ufes of parliaments, 387. 
As to their privileges, 388. Arrival in London, 389. Letter to 
Cotton, 390. Predominance of Wefton and Laud, 391. Cafe 
of Richard Chambers, 392. Laud’s declaration as to the Arti- 
cles, 393. Eliot on the impending ftruggle, 394. 


Notes. Letters of Mohun, 377.. Court rewards, 378. Rela- 
tions of Marten and Eliot, 379. Arundel and the king, 
381. A fuppofed rifing fun, 390. Philips to Carlifle, 391. 
Camel’s-face, and Wentworth, 391. ,Abbot and Laud, 


393. 
§ V. Houses REASSEMBLED . : : - 395—405 


Text. Firft fpeech of the feffion, 395. Eliot on the recent difgraces, 
396. Application of a claffic fable, 397. Allufion to Buck- 
ingham’s death, 398. Falfe anfwer to Petition of Right, 399. 
The printers examined, 400. Spirited fpeech by Selden, gor. 
Eliot and his father-in-law, 402. Letters on Cornifh affairs, 
403. Eliot’s children, 404. Puritan agitation, 405. 

Notes. A Port Eliot MS, 395. ‘‘ Bifhop’? Montagu, 398. 
Crewe’s collections, 400. Offence to the commons, gor. 
Order againft Mohun, 403. Eliot to Mr. Gedie, 405. 


§ VI. RELIGION AND ITS OVERSEERS . : 406—431 


Text. Complaints of merchants, 406. Eliot thereon, 407. Graver 
difcontents, 408. Meaning of Arminianifm, 409. A ftriking 
Puritan debate, 410. Kyrton, Pym, and Philips, 411. Eliot’s 
fpeech on the fecond day, 412. View of doctrinal controverfies, 
413. As to Laud’s declaration, 414. Frees the king from refpon- 
fibility, 415. As to the bifhops, bad and good, 416. Com- 
mends one religious ceremony, 417. The Vow of the houfe, 
418. Cotton and Eliot on convocation power, 419. Debate, 
420, Pardons to religious delinquents, 421. Mr. Cromwell’s 
firft fpeech, 422. Eliot’s attack on Mr. Attorney, 423. The 
Jefuits’ college affair, 424. Delinquencies of minifters of ftate, 
425. Popery then and now, 426. Burton’s Babel not Bethel, 
427. Eliot and Bifhop Hall, 428. The bifhop’s appeal to the 
patriot, 429. Eliot’s reply, 430. Again the merchants, 
431. 

Notes. Extent of goods feized, 406. The king’s argument for 
taking tonnage and poundage, 408. Death of the Prince of 
Bohemia, 411. MS of Eliot’s fpeech, 417. The Vow, and 
Laud’s remarks, 418. Sir Robert Cotton’s fpelling, 420. 
From Netherfole, 421. ‘* Laud” for ** Lord,” 421. Mr. 
Cromwell, 422. As to Mr, Attorney, 423. What the 
Jefuits’ college was, 424. Letters to Eliot, 427. Hiall’s 
**reconciler,”” 428. 


§ VI. TONNAGE AND PouNDAGE . : Ps 431—444. 


Text. Conflict as to cuftoms’ duties, 431. Eliot on the tonnage 
bill, 432. Sheriff of London fent to Tower, 433. Eliot on 
the judgment in the exchequer, 434. Houfe in committee, 
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435. Speeches of Noye and Eliot, 436. Cuftoms? farmers at 
the bar, fpeeches by Selden and Eliot, 437. Debate on king’s 
warrant, 438. King affumes refponiibility, 439. A  crifis 
imminent, 440. Eliot to Mrs. Corbet, 441. Letter from, and 
reply to, Bevil Grenvile, 442. Sir Dudley Digges to Eliot, 
443. Afking what was impoffible, 444, 
Notes. Selden, Kyrton, and Littleton, 433. The “ few” mer- 
chants, 435. Miftakes in Rufhworth and Whitelocke, 438. 
Refponfibility to the laws, difficult to underftand, 439. 


§ VIII. Tue Scene oF THE SECOND oF Marcy ‘ 444—4.58 


Text. Aétors in the fcene, 444. Alleged confpiracy, 445. The 
real con{fpirators, 446. Part played by Holles and Valentine, 
447. Eliot rifes to fpeak, 448. Denounces Arminians and 
Jefuits, 449. His warning againft the breaking of parliaments, 
450. Attack on the bifhops and lord-treafurer, 451. Prefents 
the declaration from committee of trade, 452. Mr. Speaker 
held down in his chair, 453. A tumult, blows ftruck, 454. 
Eliot fubmits fhorter declaration vivd voce, 455. His laft words 
in parliament, 456. Refolutions put by Denzil Holles, 457. 
The diffolution, 458. 


Notes. Selden’s demurrer, 445. Hiftoric doubts as to Strode, 
445. A precedent followed, 446. Difputed points fettled, 
447, 448, and 454. Bagg’s friend, the clerk of the houfe, 
birds of a feather, 452. A king’s friend, 454. Port Eliot 


MSS, 455, 456, 457. Verulam MS, 457. From Sloane 
MSS and D’Ewes, 458. 





BOOK XI. 


IN PRISON AND IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 
1628 [9]—1629 [30]. #T. 39—40. 


§ I. Mr. ATTORNEY AND THE JUDGES : : A 459 —468 


Text. Charaéter of Heath, 459. The commons’ leaders before the 
council, 460. Proceedings againft them, 461. The large ftake 
Heath played for, 462. ‘The ‘‘ outlaw defperate in mind and 
“fortune,” 463. Auricular torture of the judges, 464. Quef- 
tioned by Mr. Attorney, 465. Queftions fuggefted by the king, 
466. <A feeble gleam of fpirit, 467. Information in the ftar 
chamber, 468. 

Notes. Privy council entries, 460. Alleged refult of Selden’s 
examination, 461. Day of retribution, 461. Brief for the 
king, 461. Outlawries againft Eliot, 463. The king’s 
queries againit Eliot, 464. Drafts of queftions and replies, 
467. 
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§ II. THe LiIzruTENANT OF THE TOWER 3 Z A 468—479 
Text. Sir Allen Apfley, 468. Clofe cuftody of parliament-men, 
469. Pens and ink denied to them, 470. Vifitors to Eliot in 
his prifon, 471. Apfley’s fon, 472. Signs and portents among 
the people, 473. Whether counfel fhould have accefs to the 
prifoners, 474. Prifoners’ friends ejected, 475. Sir Allen ina 
difficulty, 476. A loyal governor’s troubles, 477. Whether to 
convey the prifoners to Weftminfter by land or water, 478. 

Excitements in the ftreets, 479. 

Notes. Selden’s defcription of his imprifonment, 469. Lord 
Lincoln, 470. Young Apfley and his fchoolfellows, 472. Libels 
againft Laud, 473. A love ftory, 476. Death of the king's 
firft fon, 478. Affronts to government, 479. 


§ III. Ar THe Kinc’s Bencu Bar. : . : 479—492 

Text. Eliot demurs to ftar chamber information, 479. The pri- 
foners demand their habeas corpus, 480. Littleton’s argument 
for Selden, 481. Argument of Mr. Attorney, 482. A fecond 
information againft Eliot, 483. Heath in the ftar-chamber, 
484. Shuftling of the judges, 485. Judgment ready, but the 
prifoners kept back, 486. Evafions of the king, 487. Judg- 
ment delayed over the long vacation, 488. Change from 
clofe to fafe imprifonment, Hayman and Coryton releafed, 489. 
Pens and ink allowed, 490. Eliot defcribes his reftraint to 
Knightley, 491. Touching excufe for a long letter, 492. 


Notes. Perfecutions of merchants, 485. Unpopularity of ex- 
fpeaker Finch, 486. The king’s letters to the judges, 488. 


§ IV. Famity AFFAIRS : : . : 492—502 
Text. FEliot’s elder fons, 492. Sends them to Oxford, 493. Letter 
of advice, 494. Leflons of a noble life, 495. Happinefs in 
trials, 496. Cheerful philofophy, 497. _ Eliot’s younger 
children, placed with Mr. Gedie, 498. Mr. Gedie’s death, 499. 
Queftions arifing out of his will, 500. Eliot’s anxieties for his 
little ones, sor. Kind friends, s02. 


‘Notes. Ages of Eliot’s children, 492. Mifreadings and omiffions 
by Mr. D’Ifraeli, 493. The fame, 494, 495. 496, and 497. 


§ V. Trinity TO MIcHAELMAS : 502—515 

Text. Interval between the terms, 502. Eliot writes to Richard 
Knightley, 503. Letter to a Cornith friend, hoping his own 
Evening and Morning will be One, 504. His county moving 
for his releafe, 505. Anger of the king at a political fatire, 
506. Cotton’s librarian fending books to Eliot, 507, Letters 
of Richard James, 508. Eliot’s traét on government, 509. 
As to the deaths of kings, 510. On the relations of king and 
fubjeét, 511. Againft changes in the law, 512. Diftinctions 
of human and divine laws, 513. Civil government ‘in church 
affairs 514. Clofe of the treatife, 515. 


Notes. Favours to Bagg, 505. The fquib on bridling parlia- 
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ments, 506. ‘Somerfet’s laft appearance, 506. Violent 
clofing of Cotton’s library, 507. MSS at Port Eliot, 515. 


§ VI. From a Patace To a Country House . . 516—538 


Text. Judges fent for to Hampton-court, 516. New condition of 
good behaviour, 517. Correfpondence of the court with the 
judges, 518. Refolve of the king as to prifoner’s bail, 519. 
Brought up to Serjeant’s-inn, 520. Condition of good behaviour 
refufed, 521. Selden for himfelf and fellows offers bail, 522. 
The judges refufe it, 523. What paffed at the rifing of the 
court, 524. Mr. Attorney’s letter to the chief juftice, 525. 
Anfwer dire&ted by the king, 526. Eliot brought at night to 
the marfhalfea,’527. Denzil Holles yields and is releafed, 528. 
Bevil Grenvile and Eliot, 529. Thomas Godfrey to Eliot, 
530. Hampden and New England fchemes, 531. Eliot 
correfponding with Hampden, 532. John and Dick at Great 
Hampden, 533. Hampden’s opinion of the youths, 534. 
Eliot and Richard Knightley, 535. Chriftmas hofpitalities, 
536. Eliot and Sir Oliver Luke, 537. The prifoners again 
together, 538. 


Notes. Why the chief baron was fufpended, 516. Sir Allen 
Apfley’s amazement at the obftinacy of the prifoners, 523. 
An objeétion by Selden, 524. A hieroglyphic, 528. Notes 
to the chief clerk at the admiralty, 525. 


§ VII. Ar CounsELs’ CHAMBERS 538—553 


Text. Firft Monday of Hilary term, 538. Robert Mafon’s argu- 
ment for Eliot, 539. Prays judgment for defendant, 540. 
Eliot’s plea overruled, 541. MS difcovered at Port Eliot, 
542. Narrative of confultations by Eliot, 543. A grave in- 
terruption, 544. Difappointments from their own counfel, 
545. One more day given and loft, 546. Another day’s 
fruitlef$ waiting, 547. At laft a full meeting of counfel, 548. 
Eliot broken down by cold and watching, 549. Paper Eliot 
had prepared, 550. Proteft for privilege of Parliament, 551. 
Laft vain appeal to the judges, 552. Declines the authority of 
the court, 553. 


Notes. Mafon’s argument, 540. Bramfton and Calthorpe, 542. 
Eliot to Knightley, 544. Accuracy of Mede’s letters, 545. 
Clofe of Eliot’s narrative, 549. 


§ VIII. JuDGMENT AND SENTENCE : ; : : 553—560 
Text. Lat day of Hilary term, Eliot’s ficknefs, 553. Sentence, 
554. Eliot fits up his laft abode, 555. Edward Kyrton to 
Eliot, 556. Eliot to Edward Kyrton, 557. A borrowed pri- 
foner repaid, 558. Kyrton’s prediction as to Eliot, 559. 
Retribution : judgment reverfed by the houfe of lords, 560. 
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§ I. A TemMPeER For a Prison 


Contents of 


BOOK XII. 
LIFE AND DEATH IN THE TOWER. 


1630—1632. ET. 40—42. 


Text. The Tower gates finally clofed on Eliot, 561. What 


remains to be told, 562. How it fared with the other prifoners, 
563. Difficulties of correfpondence, 564. Liberty within 
walls and bars, 565. Rumours of deliverance, 566. A ftriking 
meflage to Bevil Grenvile, 567. The laft filent months, 568. 


Notes. Long’s petition, 562. Denzil Holles’ account of his 


§ II. Sons anp DaucuHTERs oF THE PRISONER 


_loffes, 562. Diftin&tion to be noted, 563. The Oxford 
tutor, 564. Privacy, 565. Affecting remark, 566. 


Text. Eliot’s anxiety for his fon Richard, 568. Remontftrates 


with him, 569. Touching appeal, 570. Inftruétions to the 
tutor at Oxford, 571. Richard’s reply, 572. John and Dick 
at Great Hampden, 573. A vifit from Hampden, 574. Re- 
newed anxieties as to Richard, 57 5. Beft nurfe of ftudies and 
incentive to virtues, 576. A father to a fon, 577. Incident 
at Oxford, 578. Eliot deprived of the prefence of his fons, 
579. Writes thereon to Hampden, 580. Confidences to that 
friend, 581. Hampden’s reply, 582. Refolution to fend the 
youths abroad, 583. Dick to ferve in low countries, John to 
travel, 584. Eliot writes to Colonel Harwood, 585. Hamp- 
den’s opinion on thefe arrangements, 586. The college tutor 
informed, 587. Approves as to Richard but doubts as to John, 
588. A college bill for two Oxford ftudents, 589. Allowance 
for John’s travel, 590. Eliot’s letter to him, 591. John fends 
foreign news, 592. Dick’s firft letter, and reply to a complaint 
from John as to Englith envoy in France, 593. Another letter 
to John, 594. Counfel as to Italy, France, and Spain, 595. 
Letter to Mrs Corbet, 596. As to the younger children, 597. 
Daughter Bridget, 598. Daughter Beffe with Lady Luke, 
599. Letters to the Lukes, 600, Befle.to be inftruéted in 
mufick, 601. A letter from Hampden, 602. His diflike of 
girls’ {chools, 603. 


Notes. Eliot’s money arrangements, 571, The Univerfities in ill 


moral repute, 572. Letter of Hampden’s, 574. Mifprint- 
ings of Mr. D’Ifraeli, 575, 576, and 583. Bifhop Hall againft 
fending youths abroad, 583. Paflports, 584. Miftake cor- 
rected, 587. Young John Eliot’s handwriting, 593. Mif- 
printings of Mr. D’Ifraeli, 595 and 596. Eliot refettling 
the truft of his eftates, 598. A journey (in fancy) into the 


country, 600. Letter of Hampden’s in the author’s pofleffion, 
603. 
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§ III. Four Srauncu Frrenps A : : 604—630 

Text. Hampden, Luke, Knightley, and Grenvile, 604. Eliot’s 
affection for Hampden, 605. Gives him news from the Tower, 
606. The blind man and the crown jewels, 607. Hints as to 
ex-fellow prifoners, 608. A Don Quixote or wandering Jew, 
609. Iflue of the play, 610. The deer that broke the herd, 
611. Eliot anxious for Hampden’s opinion on his papers, 612. 
Hampden’s value for Eliot’s affection, 613. His criticifm on 
the Monarchy of Man, 614. Eliot fends news to Hampden, 
615. The enterprize in aid of Guftavus, 616. A ftrife in 
kindnefs and fervice, 617. Intercourfe with Richard Knight- 
ley, 618. Correfpondence with Sir Oliver Luke, 619. The 
Caftlehaven cafe, 620, Omens and portents of evil days, 621. 
Commiffions from Luke : felecting a horfe, and getting copper 
from the mint, 622. Correfpondence with Bevil Grenvile, 
623. Meffage to the Lady Grace, 624. Interception of 
Grenvile’s letters, 625. A conftitutional queftion raifed, 626. 
Remarkable letter to Grenvile, 627. Grenvile’s help (againft 
the judges) afked in a lawfuit, 628. Eliot’s fair mare and her 
colts, 629. Neighbours of the weft, 630. 


Notes. Laud welcomes a new defender of the faith, 606. Eliot’s 
defcription of term-time, 610. Hobart’s furrender, 611. 
Mr. D’Ifraeli’s mifprints, 612, 613, and 617. Trial and 
fentence of Lord Audley, 612. Propofed wager of battle, 
615. Infanity and crime, 620. The Audley cafe, 622. 
Lord Hamilton’s expedition, 623. 


§ IV. Home NEws AND OTHER LETTERS ; 5 ‘ 630—653 


Text. Eliot’s general correfpondence, 630. Moyle’s letters folicit- 
ing favours, and Eliot’s replies, 631. Introduces friend to Lord 
Effex, 632. Mifcellaneous letters, 633. Diforders at St. Ger- 
mans: Eliot to his bailiff and his fteward, 634. Of his tenants 
and their leafes, 635. As to Lord Robartes, 636. Letter to 
the Lady Lucy, 637. Upon matters in difpute at St. Germans, 
638. Failure of loan in Cornwall, 639. How Mr. Scawen 
dealt with the loan-mongers, 640. Selden folicited for kindly 
fervices, 641. Favours afked for Valentine, 642. Kindnefles 
of Lord Warwick and Sir Walter Devereux, 643. Lord Lin- 
coln’s attentions, 644. Denzil Holles and Hampden, 645. 
Interceflion with Hampden for Proétor Wyan, 646. A myf- 
tery not cleared up, 647. A complaint from Sir Miles Hobart, 
648. Eliot’s leffon to him in temper and-controverfy, 649. A 
group of friends, 650. MHoneft fons of Lincolnfhire, 651. 
Letters to and from Godfrey, 652. As to knighthood compo- 
fitions, 653. 


Notes. Mifprintings by Mr. D’Ifraeli, 640. Sir Walter Deve- 
- -reux, 643. Book fent by Hampden, 646. Death of 
Hobart, 650. Walentine’s fecond progrefs, 651. 
§ V. THE Monarcuy oF Man 4 . ; 653—668 
Text. Philofophical treatife by Eliot, 653.° Firft completed tran- 
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{eript, 654. The MS fent to Mr, Hatcher, 655. Apologies, 
656. Value of a friend’s criticifm, 657. Identification of the 
man with the philofophy, 658. The MS fent to Richard 
James, 659. Critical objections by James, 660. A graver 
objection, 661. Eliot replies thereto, 662. Preface, or appeal 

to the reader, 663. Objeét of the work defcribed, 664. Divine 
truth in the ancient philofophy, 665. Leffons intended by Eliot 

for his countrymen, 666. Identity of the philofopher and the 
ftatefman, 667. Selden’s opinion again defired, 668. 


Notes. Extraéts from letter by Mr. Hatcher, “ honeft Tom,” 
655. A vifit to the Tower delayed, 656. Eliot’s self- 
depreciation, 657. Remarks on James’s critical objections, 
660 and 661. Erafures, 663. 


§ VI. APPEAL TO A LaTER TIME . : : : 3 668—683 


Text. “A paper found in Eliot’s prifon, 668. An Apology for Socrates 
intended for himfelf, 669. Circumftances in which it was 
written, 670. Alleged offence in pleading to jurifdiétion, 671. 
The Lycon, Melitus, and Anytus of the later Socrates, 672. 
A choice of dangers, 673. Judges of the old time, 674. Al- 
lufion to Hyde, Heath, and Finch, 675. The laws fuperior to 
the judges, 676. Obedience due to the higher power, 677. 
Confidence in right appreciation from a later age, 678. Dif- 
tinGtion between being and feeming to be, 679. Preflure from 
affociates and feeming friends, 680. Reply of accufed to 
accufers, 681. Affecting appeal at the clofe, 682. When the 
anfwer was given, 683. 


Notes. Selden and Long again before the judges, 669. Socrates 
and the Englifh records, 674. 


§ VII. GLeaMs oF HoPE ; : : - : - 683—704. 


Text. Unufual excitements in London, 683. The victories of 
Guftavus Adolphus, 684. Laft tribute to Sir Robert Cotton, 
685. Eliot exulting in the Swedifh fucceffes, 686. Profpeéts 
of another parliament arifing, 687. Letters to Hampden and 
Luke, 688. Hampden on the Swedifh victories, 689. Luke 
as to chances of a parliament, 690. Eliot’s faith in the future, 
691. Remarks as to Valentine, 692. A parliament {poken of 
everywhere, 693. Rumours as to its imprifoned champion, 
694. Eliot reported to have left the Tower, 695. His inter- 
view with the lieutenant, and rejection of overtures, defcribed, 
696. Si William Armyne’s appeal to Eliot, 697. Eliot’s 
reply, 698. A {peech for the parliament that came not, 699. 
A manufcript very touching and memorable, 700. Parliaments 
the only fupport and fanétuary of freedom, 7or. England 
with and without them, 702. Effential to the profperity of 
kings, 703. ‘ Carefling ” of Eliot at an end, and perfecution 
to the death begun, 704. 


Notes. Eliot to Godfrey, 636. Sends Luke perfonal and politi- 
cal news, 688. Sir Oliver’s hieroglyphics, 690. Obftruc- 
tions to writing, 692. Lincolnfhire friends, 692. Death of 
Captain Waller, 694. 
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§ VIII. HarsHNess, SILENCE, AND DEATH . . : 704— 727 
Text. Order of council reftricting intercourfe with Eliot, 704. 
Eliot defcribes to Hampden his clofer imprifonment, 705. The 
fame defcribed to Luke, Knightley, and Grenvile, 706, 707. 
Vifits and letters of friends interdiéted, 7e7. Letter from 
Grenvile, 708. Luke ftrikes the note of danger, 709. An- 
other removal to a darker lodging, 710. A {pirit and temper 
unmoved, 711. No relaxation, 712. Laft meflage to Bevil 
Grenvile, 713. Sir William Courteney and Dick Eliot, 713. 
Thanks his Lincolnfhire ‘¢ doétors ** for their prefcriptions and 
anxiety about his health, 714. Laft letters to Luke and Knight- 
ley, 715. Humorous fadnefs, 716. Laft letters to Hampden, 
717. His illnefS defcribed, 718. His correfpondence at an 
end, 719. A martyr-fong of thankfulnefs and praife, 720. 
Prifon doors finally closed, 721. Fruitlefs appeal for life to 
the judges, 723. His laft charaéteriftic ation, 724. Portrait 
painted on the eve of death, 725. His requefts to the king, 
726. The king’s laft revenge, 727. Eliot’s monument, 727. 


Notes. Privy council regifter, humiliating entries, 704. Gren- 
vile’s facrifices for his friend, 705. Whimfical miftake by 
Mr. D’Ifraeli, 710. As to Long, and Mr. D’Ifraeli’s mif- 
prints, 711. As to Selden and Valentine, 712. As to 
Eliot’s intention to offer himfelf again for Cornwall, 712. 
Mr. D’Israeli’s mifprints, 713 and 715. Letter to Sir 
William Courteney, 713. Letter to Richard Knightley, 
714. Mr. D’Ifraeli’s mifprints, 718, 719, 720, and 721. 
John Eliot made a vice-admiral by the council of ftate, 722. 
Money voted for his father’s loffes not paid, 723. Eliot’s 
laft portrait, 724. Refponfibility for his death in prifon, 
726. 
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CORRIGENDA, 


omit the attempt. 

for Gallee read Sallee, 

It fhould perhaps have been faid, that, though Laud him- 
felf did not licenfe the fermons, it was his influence that 
compelled Bifhop Mountaigne to do it. This appears on 
a later page. 

*‘The metropolitan” ought to have been “ the bithop of 
London.” It is hardly an excufe, but the beft I can 
offer, for thefe carelefs flips of the pen to fay, that Laud, 
after his appointment to the fee of London, practically 
exercifed all the rights of metropolitan, power having 
paffed from the archbifhop. 

Jor Sir Nicholas read Sir Nathaniel. 

place afterifk after Bagg. 

Sir Miles {poke in the fecond feffion, 

place afterifk after there and omit it in line 1 35 

for danger read peril. 

Jor Sir Richard read Sir Reginald. 

for his verfes read the verfes, 
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BOOK EIGHTH. 
GOVERNMENT BY PREROGATIVE. 
1626-1627 (8), £T. 36-38. 


I. Standing at Bay. 

LI, Story of the Fortune of Hamburgh. 
III. Laft Aéts in the Vice-Admiralty of Devon. 
IV. Confpirators and their Victim. 

V. The General Forced Loan. 

VI. The Expedition to Rochelle. 
VII. Eliot in the Gatehoufe. 

VIL. Eleétions to the Third Parliament. 


I. Sranpine at Bay. 


HE wrath of the king and his minifter at the 
courfe taken by Eliot in the fecond parlia- 
ment exceeded all limit, and his ruin, at what- 
ever hazard, was refolved upon. The exami- 

nation to which the chief-juftice and the attorney-general 

had been directed to fubject him, the attempt thereby to 

connect him with foreign agents and enemies of the 

government, and the courfe or drift of the queftions put 

to him, could have no other defign than the attempt to 
VOL i, B 
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2 I. Standing at Bay. 


eftablifh colourable or pretended grounds for depriving 
him of liberty, if not of life. Other meafures had at the 
fame time been taken againft him. If upon political 
grounds his perfonal freedom could not be impeached, it 
might be {truck at in another way ; and for this a ready 
and handy inftrument prefented itfelf in Sir James Bagg. 
Inflamed more than ever againft Eliot by his expofures 
in the matter of the St. Peter of Newhaven, and having 
affiftance from his two kinfmen connected with the lord 
admiral, the Drakes of Afhe,* father and fon, who had 
a family fpleen againft Eliot, this man had for fome time 
been colleéting every fort of complaint he could meet 
with in the weit, from perfons affeéted by Eliot’s tranf- 
actions in his office; and upon thefe it was thought 
that fufficient bafe for proceeding might be found. 
Accordingly the firft ftep taken was to require Eliot to 
hand in to the admiralty an account of his receipts and 
payments during the paft three years, on the allegation 
that his returns had not been duly made. In any cafe 
it was determined to deprive him of his vice-admiralty ; 
but the more important object was, if this fhould be found 
poflible by means of fuborned and falfe claims connected 
with its adminiftration, to involve his private fortune 

and make a beggar of him. 
With this view a feries of proceedings now began, 
unexampled in the perfonal animofity that directed and 
uided them, in the rank and pofition of thofe who 
abetted them, in the inveteracy and rancour with which 
they were purfued, and in the artifices to which they 
defcended. Thofe fhamelefs artifices were not practifed 
by the fuborned or fubordinate agents only. The 
king and Buckingham were as eager as the Drakes and 
Bagg. Nor is it to be obferved without regret that fuch 
a man as Edward Nicholas, now fecretary to the duke at 
* « An antient and gentile feat in the parith of Mufbury, about a mile 


« and three quarters to the fouth of Axminfter, in the eaftern confines of 
“ Devon.” Prince’s Worthies, 328. (Ed. 1810.) 
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the admiralty,* who in yet more troubled times became 
principal fecretary of ftate, and who has heretofore borne 
a fair and honeft fame, fhould have lent himfelf to the 
{candalous perfecution. But over all connected with 
him perfonally, the fway of Buckingham was para- 
mount ; and againft Eliot, who, though {till adminifter- 
ing an office that fhould have carried allegiance to the 
lord-admiral, had yet dared to ftrike at him in the facred 
places of his power, all modes of retaliation and revenge 
were to be accounted juttifiable. Nicholas played his 
part, therefore, to the admiration of Bagg himfelf, who 
became thereon his “ beloved friend.” 

It feemed an unequal ftruggle. On the one fide all the 
refources of the ftate, fet in motion by hands the moft 
unfcrupulous ; with paid informers, interefted witneffes, 
iniquitous courts, and judges obfequious to any hint from 
authority. On the other fide a man, though of heroic 
{pirit, fupported folely by the integrity of his public pur- 
pofe and the juftice of his private caufe; but not more 
refolute to defend the rights of his countrymen than to 
maintain his own, and with a courage that rofe only 
higher, and with more dauntlefs front, at the accumula- 
tion of forces againft him. Perhaps the conteft, after 
all, will be lefs unequal than it feemed. 

A few days after Eliot’s firft {peech in the houfe, 
Buckingham had both Nicholas and his proctor, Richard 
Wyan, to the council-table, to depofe to matters con- 
cerning the vice-admiralty of Eliot, who had then 
handed in the account demanded. It is difficult to un- 
derftand the cafe exactly; but the queftions raifed 
on that occafion bore reference to claims made by, 
Eliot to his half fhare in certain captures, which 
Buckingham on the other hand alleged as taken by 


* Sixteen years later, fecretary of ftate. I have given various notices 
of him in my Grand Remonftrance and Arreft of the Five Members. 
His devotion to the duke his mafter, and the eagernefs of his defire to {creen 
him, were ftrikingly fhown throughout the bufinefs of the Rochelle hips. 
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chace, being at the time flying from the king’s fleet, 
and therefore royal prize not fubjeét to the draw- 
back of Eliot’s claim. Mr. proctor Wyan was to in- 
ftitute proceedings accordingly in the admiralty-court, 
which would involve exceptions to thofe and other por- 
tions of Eliot’s account, and was to give notice of his 
doing fo on a particular day. But not receiving his 
inftructions as expected, he wrote on the 16th of March 
to Nicholas. “ Good Sir, As yet I have no directions 
« about Sir John Eliot, although by my letters and 
« otherwife I have certified you this to be the day.” 
He reminds him further of what my lord duke had faid 
on the day when they were together at the council- 
table, and fays it will be very relevant if they can 
prove it; to which end he wifhes inftructions “‘ where to 
“c have witnefles to prove it, which I doubt not but may 
« eafiely be done if it be foe, foe many of the fleete 
“being about the towne.” * The anfwer of Nicholas 
is prompt as to the objection to be made to Eliot’s 
account, but avoids the ‘ witneffes ;” who, though a 
commodity never fcarce at a pinch, do not appear to 
have been forthcoming for the fpecial matter named. 
« S*” wrote Nicholas from Whitehall on the fame day, 
«< | pray excepte generally to the whole body of S' John 
«¢ E]liotte’s account. And ticularly for a bateinge of 
« 300/ for Hyattes fhipp; whereas my lo. gave only to 
«St Ed, St Maure his grace’s owne p® and no other 
« man’s: and for that he faith there was nothing re- 
“ ceived of a Frenchman for compofion, and it wilbe 
proved he had roo/. Other excepions there are, 
« whereof we fhall fhortlie make good proofe; and 
“ therefore I pray forbeare to allowe of St Jo. Elliotte’s 
« accounte untill you heare further from his grace, w™ 


* MS. S. P.O. Ric. Wyan “to the right worfhipful Mr. Edward 
“ Nicholas, fecretary to the Duke of Buckingham.” Indorsed by 
Nicholas, ‘16th March, 1625-26, Mr. Wyan about Sir Jo. Elliot’s 
“ account and my an{were.” : 
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“« fhalbe as foone as conveintly may be. And foe I reft, 
** yo affured louinge friend, E. N.” * 

Richard Wyan made his objections accordingly, in the 
general and particular ; and in the particular was promptly 
anfwered by Eliot, who, with all due forms, by his proctor 
Mr. Williamfon Wyan, Richard’s brother, put in his de- 
nial of the duke’s exceptions. It remains ftill in the ftate 
paper office. 

In it is fet forth the fact that George duke of Buck- 
ingham, in the year 1622 (this was the renewal, with 
larger powers, of Eliot’s former patent), had by virtue 
of his office of lord high admiral appointed “ the right 
* worfhipful Sir John Elliott, knight, vice admyrall for 
“‘ the countye of Devon ;” that full powers were thereby 
granted him to feize all pirates’ fhips and goods within 
that diftrict, its covenant being that one-half of the pro- 
duce of their fale fhould be the lord-admiral’s and the 
other half the vice-admiral’s; that Sir John having fo 
feized a fhip called the Jofhua worth a thoufand pounds, 
one-half thereof belonged to himfelf; that he and his 
officers had neverthelefs received a warrant from the Duke 
of Buckingham to hand her over to Sir Edward Seymour, 
which had been done accordingly, without any fatisfaction 
for the vice-admiral’s fhare ; that Sir Edward now had the. 
fhip; and that the moiety thereof “did, and at this 
“¢ prefent doth, by virtue of his office aforefaid, belonge 
“ unto the faid Sir John Elliott, vice admiral aforefaid.” 
Further, this denial went on to fay, in reference to a fum 
ftated to have been received for fome alleged compofition 
with a Frenchman, that it was entirely a pretence, and 
that no fuch tranfa¢tion had taken place. ‘‘ The faid Sir 
“* John Elliott neither hath nor doth charge himfelfe with 
“« the fume of 100/, or anye other fume which by waye 
“< of compoficén for fome profitt belonginge to the office 
‘< of admiralty is pretended to bee receaved of fome or 


* MS. S. P. O. I take this letter from Nicholas’s original draft, written 
(in his dreadful fcrawl) on the fly leaf of the letter it replies to. 
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“one Frenchman. The faid Sir John Elliott as yett 
“‘ hath not receaved anye fume of anye Frenchman, or 
“‘ anye other for or on the faid Frenchman’s behalfe, 
“or by reafon of the compoficén aforefaide. Neither 
‘is anye fume for the faid compofic6n yet due paide or 
“« fatisfied unto the faid Sir John Elliott, or to anye other 
“ on his behalfe.” * 

That was Eliot’s anfwer. Sir Edward Seymour was 
the duke’s friend, not his ; and it was not denied that the 
{hip had been handed over to him in obedience to the 
lord-admiral’s warrant. If the duke intended only to 
give his fhare, the warrant fhould not fo have expreffed 
his order as to leave Eliot’s claim unfatisfied. In fhort 
his denial conveyed, as plainly in-the Seymour cafe as in 
that of the Frenchman, that the exceptions taken to the 
account he had rendered were groundlefs and falfe. Not 
many days after it had been filed in the court, he ap- 
peared before the lords to deliver his Epilogue to the 
duke’s impeachment; and Buckingham had the oppor- 
tunity of obferving how far his public fpirit was likely 
to be fubdued by any amount of haraffing private per- 
fecution. As little might it have been hoped to imprefs 
Raleigh himfelf by fear, if that dauntlefs fpirit, living 
ever in Eliot’s fancy, and to whom with a ftrange fond- 
nefs his thoughts fo often turned, could have revifited 
the earth. 

The decifivenefs and promptitude of Eliot’s anfwer 
brought matters to a ftand for a while. Parliament was 
diflolved ; and Sir John, returning to the weft, refumed 
the duties of his office as if neither Bagg nor Buck- 
ingham exifted. Clearly, if anything was to be done, 
fome frefh ftarting point muft be chofen. Then it was 
that Bagg appears to have made a fuggeftion, on which 
the “ commiffioners for the duke’s eftate” fitting at 
York-houfe on the rft of July 1626, loft no time in 


* MS. at Port Eliot. Alfo in the S. P. O. bearing indorfement :* « R, 
“2° May 1626. S* Jo, Elliotte’s deniall of y® excepcons to his account.” 
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improving ; and the draft of the memorandum made by 
them has happily been preferved. 

This important paper runs thus. ‘ The comiffioners 
“ thinck the beft way to bringe Sir John Elliott to 
** accompte is to procure a commiffion out of the Ad- 
“* miralty court, directed to gent” of worth, fpirit, and 
“ integrity, in the country who are well affected to my 
“* Jord: fuch as are Sir Barnard Grenvile, Sir George 
“* Chudley, Sir William Strowde, Sir James Bagge, Sir 
« William Poole, John Moone (Mohun), Mr. Drake, 
“< and Mr. Kifte, efqs,* or to any four or more of them. 
“< That Sir Henry Marten be advifed w'", that the pro- 
** ceedings be ordinary and warranted by good precedent. 
<¢ That the noiac6n of a comiffioner or two be left to him. 
«< And that certen articles be annexed to the comiffion 
<< wherein Sir fames Bagge can give beft direétion, who hathe 
<< made a collection of fundry exceptions againft Sir Fo: 
<< Elliott's accompte and fome proceedings in his office of vice 
<< admiralty.” The character of this proceeding {ufficiently 
declares itfelf. There was to be a commiffion to {fettle 
matters in difpute between Eliot and the duke, of which 
the members were to be felected on the principle of being 
well affected to the duke; with the addition that two of 
the number were to be nominees of the judge to whom 
in the laft refort the decifion of queftions raifed would 
have to be referred. Nicholas had too many of the in- 
ftinéts of an honourable man not to fhrink from the firft 
fuggeftion of anything fo monftrous, and I find a mar- 
ginal note made by him to the draft intimating the 
opinion that Sir John fhould name half the commiffion. 
This, as will be feen, was entirely overruled. 

Another addition made, not in the hand of Nicholas, 
_ exhibits the defire of the duke himfelf too ftrongly not 
to convey its authorfhip with fufficient clearnefs. It is 


* Every one of thefe men was notorious for his fubferviency to the 
duke, all of them, excepting Kifte, having fhewn it unmiftakeably during 
the proceedings of the parliament juft brought to a clofe. 
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thrown out by way of query “ Whether Sir John may not 
“« be fequeftered in the meantyme ; ” and direétion is given 
to fearch “for precedents.”* Nothing was {fo intolerable 
as that Eliot fhould act for another day as vice-admiral, 
after his conduct to the chief of the admiralty. On 
that point his own anfwer no doubt would have been, 
that the chief of the admiralty was under impeachment 
of offences againft the ftate; and that as the office 
might be expected to furvive the man, he was not 
bound to identify them. But the decifion now taken 
was practically to refufe him all further opportunity of 
explanation or “denial.” He was not to have even 
the queftionable advantage of being heard after being 
ftruck. He was to be ftruck and not to be heard. 

Vice-admiral of Devon he neverthelefs for the prefent 
continued to be; and it will not be without intereft to 
obferve the effect, upon the plot and the plotters, of his 
characteriftic determination ftill to act as if they were not 
in exiftence. One cafe is of fufficient importance to ftand 
by itfelf. The others, requiring lefs ample notice, will 
follow ; and the courfe taken by the commiffion above- 
named may then be fuccinétly traced, up to the very 
clofe and refults of the conf{piracy. 


II. Srory or THE Fortune or Hampurcu. 


The firft cafe I fhall take of Eliot’s exercife of his 
authority after the diffolution in June 1626, will be 
found to exhibit not alone a feries of proceedings 
directed againft him of the moft extraordinarily pertina- 
cious and haraffing defcription, but on his own part a 
difcharge of his official duty fo clear and above reproach 
that it proved ftronger for the time than even his 
enemies. It is that of a fhip called the Fortune of 


* M:S. S.P.O. The draft had been fent to “ Mr. Nicholas, at Mr. 
“< Reymes, Haberdafh", his howfe at the figne of the Gate neare Yorke 
“ Houfe or elfewhere,”” 
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Hamburgh; wherein the perfecutions and trials to which 
he was expofed began immediately after the fecond par- 
liament feparated, and lafted till the very eve of the 
affembling of its fuccefior. 

The moft fitting introduction to the ftory will be to 
quote the three warrants under Eliot’s hand, each 
bearing his fignature, which formed the ground of fub- 
fequent proceedings againft him. The firft is to this effect : 


« S* John Eliot, knight, vice admirall of the county of Devon. To all 
*¢ and fingular, maiors, fheriffs, juftices of the peace, conftables, marfhalls, 
‘< and other his Mati’s officers and loving fubiects whatfoever, greetinge. 
‘¢ Forasmuch as Thomas Bowen, Richard Jordan, Sillius Beere, Richard 
-“ Bragge, and Rice ap Evan, w™ others their affociattes, Welchmé, did on 
“€ or aboute the moneth of Aprill pirattycally furprize the fhipp called the 
‘¢ Fortune of Hamborough, whereof John Martens was maifter, then being 
“in the roade of Swanfey ; and, the fayd M* and moft of his company then 
“on fhoare, the fayd fhipp did take and cary away, w all her goodes, 
‘“¢ m’chandize, furniture, and p’vifions, of the value of two thoufand 
“‘ poundes or upwardes. Thefe are therefore, in his Matie’> name, to 
<< will and require you and ev’y of you to apprehend and take the bodyes of 
“Thomas Bowen, Richard Jordan, Sillius Beere, Richard Bragge, and 
< Rice ap Evan w'® their affociattes, wherefoever they fhalbe founde win 
“¢ any your limittes or p’finctes, and them fo taken or as many of them as may 
“‘ be found p’fently to convey into his Ma‘’* gaiol at the caftle of Exon. 
<« Whereof you may not fayle as you will anfwere the contrary. Geiven under 
<¢ my hand and feale of office the xxvi day of Auguft, ano. dom. 1626. 
SE LIOT.. 


The fecond, dated the 18th of September 1626, is 
addrefled with the fame formalities to the mayors, fheriffs, 
juftices of peace, conftables, and marfhals of the diftrict, 
reciting the piratical capture as above, and proceeding 
thus : 


“‘ Nowe for as much as John Martens of hamborough, marriner, has 
«¢ made due proffe as well for the propriety and intreft of the faid fhipp and 
“ goodes that they doe truely belonge unto him and fome others his part- 
< ners, as that he himfelfe is, and was at the time when the faid fhipp was 
" «© foe taken away in the road of Mumbles, the mafter and fkipper thereof 
<¢ __thefe are therefore in his Mate’ name to will and require you and eu’y 
«of you whome it may concerne, to reftore unto him the faid John 
“‘ Martens the peaceable poffeffion thereof, and him quietly to fuffer to 
“ retaine and keepe the same, and to fayle and paffe therew" out of any yor 
< ports or harbours unto fuch place or places as he fhall thinke fitt, w'"out 
“ any moleftaéon, lett, or difturbance whatfoever. Whereof fayle you not 
* as you will anfwere the contrary.” 
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The third, dated on the day following, is addreffed to 
William Whittfon and William Peters, and charges them, 
that 

‘Whereas you, whofe names are. here underwritten, have receaved cer- 
““tayne goodes lately landed out of a thipp of Hamborough called the 
“« Fortune, piratically taken by a company of Welchmen out of the Roade of 
““ Mombles and brought into the harbour of Barnftaple ; and the fayd goodes 
** do ftill remayne in your cuftody or poffeffic, or have byn by you fold 
‘and the moneyes and p’venues arryfing thereof are by you kept and 
““detayned. Thefe are now to will and require you and eyther of you, 
** prefently upon fight heareof, to redeliver the faid goodes and every parte 
“* thereof, or the p’venues and moneyes arryfing from their fales yf they haue 
“ byn difpofed and fold, unto John Martens the m*™ and pte owner of the 
“‘ fayd fhipp and goodes, to whom in right they doe belonge: he having 
“‘ therein made before me due prooffe of his p’priety and intereft.”’* : 

Upon thefe documents the ftory is a fufficiently intel- 
ligible one. A merchant fhip having goods on board 
to the value of two thoufand pounds is lying in Swan- 
fea roads, her mafter and fome of the crew being 
afhore in Swanfea, when fhe is taken by certain Welfh 
pirates, who carry her over the bar into Appuldercombe, 
removing and difpofing of her cargo. This took place 
towards the end of April. Upon Eliot returning to the 
weit, after the breaking up of parliament, the cafe comes 
before him, The mafter of the fhip proves to his fatis- 
faction that he was a trader of Hamburgh, and that the 
cargo as well as fhip belonged to him and his partners ; 
whereupon Eliot adjudges that the fhip and goods be 
returned to him, directs that free paflage and liberty of 
fale be allowed him in all ports and harbours, orders 
the arreft of the Welth pirates, and iffues his warrant for 
the reftoration of fuch parts of the cargo as his officers 
had been able to trace. Nothing can poflibly appear . 
more fimple or fair. 

Not fo, however, thought Mr. Drake and Sir James 
Bagg, under whofe fuggeftions the cafe began foon to 
take a quite different afpect. The fhip doubtlefs was a 


* Thefe documents are all, under their feveral dates, preferved among the 
MSS. in the S, P. O, 
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Hamburgh fhip, but it was admitted that her Hamburgh 
lading of timber had been fold, and that fhe had taken 
in a frefh lading at the Spanifh Brazils ; and might it not 
be that fhe had then become an enemy’s fhip, and as 
fuch fubje& to capture for the king, which in point of 
fact the Welfh feamen had in view in their proceedings, 
and would have fatisfactorily accomplifhed but for 
Eliot’s interference? What the motive for fuch inter- 
pofition could be, it was not for Bagg and Drake to 
fuggeft ; but the vice-admiral’s extraordinary zeal on the 
captain’s behalf feemed to render it likely that fome 
intereft or fhare in the reftored fhip and cargo had been 
conceded to him. At any rate, it was a cafe for enquiry. 
Whereupon, of courfe, Buckingham directed enquiry to 
to be made; and appears to have expreffed a with that 
Sir Edward Seymour, the hero of the “ Jofhua ” difpute, 
and having a ftrong prefent intereft in anything that 
might difcredit Eliot, fhould be joined with Bagg and 
the elder Drake in the inveftigation. 

On the 14th of Oétober, Drake made report to 
Nicholas. ‘“ Worthy fir,” he wrote, dating his letter 
from his houfe at Afhe in Devon, “ I p’fently uppon the 
“‘ receipt of my lordes Ife went to Barniftable, and I 
<¢ found Sir John Eliote’s carriage to be ftrange, as I have 
“ acquainted my lord by my lfe. I fent not toSir Edward 
“ Seymour becaufe I hard he was gone for London : 
“ and Sir James Bagg was foe farre from me as it was 
“to Barniftable. The fkipper wilbe up at London 
< about the latter end of the next weeke; and if there 
<‘ be a commiffion fent downe for the examining of the 
“ reft, I thinke there wilbe fome matter gathered out of 
“ them. Howfoever, I am fure Sir John Eliot had no 
“‘ warrant to difcharg them as hee did; and I thinke the 
“‘ matter will fall foule againe him. I find the Maior 
“ of Barniftaple that was the laft yeare, and the reft of 
“ the magiftrates, are all for the flemmans and Sir John 
« Eliott ; and foe I could gett nothing except it be done 
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“ by oath. W*°" muft be, if the truth be hunted out. 
** And this leaving it to my lordes good confideracén in 
“« haft doe reft yo' affured freind to difpofe of, J. Drake. 
“ I have fent you hereinclofed the exam. w" I tooke of a 
“ conftable & of the m" & of the boy whoe could fpeake 
eeenglifa. a" 

Mr. Drake is here fomewhat more frank to Mr. 
Nicholas than he will be found to be in writing to the 
duke. It is clear that his enquiry had been fo far a failure 
that no matter was elicited from it prejudicial to Eliot ; 
and it feems an awkward circumftance that the mayor 
and the reft of the magiftrates fhould all be in favour of 
the rebellious vice-admural. Still, a commiffion might do 
wonders ; and Eliot’s mode of carrying himfelf had been 
very ftrange ; and Mr. Drake has not at all loft hope but 
that the matter may fall foul againft him. 

On the fame day he wrote to Buckingham. “ May it 
“« pleafe your grace,” he fays, “ According to y" grace’s 
““comaund I went to Barniftable, where I found the 
- “ fhipp called the Fortune of Hamborough, w* the 
“* mafter and fome four or five of the mariners, but none 
‘* of the Welfhmen. Soe as I could learne nothing, but 
“of one fide. For, Sir John Eliot being there himfelfe 
“« fome moneth fince, made a mittimus to fend the Welfh- 
“* men all to the gaole, whereuppon they run away ; and 
“* then made a warrant to the fkipper for his departure, 
** requiring all his ma‘ officers quietly to fuffer him to 
‘* paffe away ; although he hade no warrant to that effect 
“ (that I could find), but only an order from the lords 
“‘ of the councell w*" was to leave it to the lawe: as by 
‘* the order your grace may perceive, the coppie whereof 
“I fend y" grace here inclofed, w" the coppie of the 
“‘ mittimus for the Welfhmen and the warrant for the. 
** difcharge of the fhipp. I examined the {kipper con- 
‘“cerninge the fhipp and goodes; and the company ; 


* MS. S. P. O, Drake “to my worthy freind Edward Nicholas, efquire, 
“ thefe.”  Indorfed as received on the 19th. 
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« w | find differing in there fpeeches concerning pas- 
*¢ fengers as they call them, and peeces of eight, w" was 
‘in the fhipp. Touching the paffengers, the m* fayeth 
‘“ he hade foure, and that they were flemmans. The 
“¢ company faid they were but two, and they were port- 
“ ingalles* ; and hade nothing but a few cannefters of 
“ leomans w™ ftayed not long after they came a fhore. 
“¢ T examined the m" for peeces of eight, whoe fayed he 
“‘ hade but eleven; but a boy of the fhipp confeffed that 
“‘ there were fixty-three; and I hard by him that was 
“‘ maior at that tyme, that there were five hundred. Soe 
“ ther was difference in all there fpeeches. Therefore I 
“ doe imagine there was fome good ftore, which I believe 
‘* Sir John Eliot had his fhare [of]. I did not examine 
“ exactly, becaufe I had no authority to minifter an oath 
“¢ unto them (as I conceive). The fhipp hade been gone 
“long before I came, but their fayles were arefted for 
«debt; but nowe I have made ftay both of fhipp and 
“© goodes untill your grace’s pleafure be knowen. She came 
*‘ out of Portingall, as the m" faith ; and was bound for 
<¢ London with picled oranges and leomans, whereof there 
“is in him yett fome forty and od pipes. The m' 
< will goe for London this weeke, and wilbe there by 
<< the end of the next weeke; where, if he be well ex- 
“< amined uppon oath, I thinke there may be other matter 
“ gotten out of him. This, being forry I have bin fo 
“ troublefome unto yo" grace, doe humbly take my 
“ leave, and reft yo" honour’s humble fervant to doe 
“ you fervice, J. Drake.” F 


Hard as are Mr. Drake’s efforts to make out fomething 
of a cafe for my lord duke, they muft yet be pronounced 
a failure. All the points to which he draws attention are 
immaterial ; and the fole material point, whether the fhip’s 


* Flemmans and Portingalles are, of courfe, Flemifh (or Flemings) and 
Portuguefe. 

+ MS. S. P.O, Indorfed “ Mr. Drake conc’ning y* piratt ftaid 
«« Barnflable.”’ 
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cargo, admitting it to have been bought in an enemy’s 
port, had not been paid for by the money of Flemith 
traders with whom the mafter was a co-partner, Mr. 
Drake does not even touch upon. Only one of the crew, 
a boy; could fpeak Englifh ; and even taking his evi- 
dence * that the paflengers were Portuguefe, in preference 
to that of the mafter ¢ that they were Dutchmen or Fle- 
mings, the cafe remains as it did, for no one afferts that 
they had anything belonging to them in the fhip’s cargo 
but a few canifters of lemons and oranges which they had 
brought over to give to their friends. Equally little to 
the purpofe was the difpute as to the number of pieces of 
Spanifh coin, unlefs it could be alleged that the mere fact 
of their being Spanifh made them prize without regard to 
ownerfhip. But though on the one fide fo little is 
eftablifhed, on the other the foul play is manifeft enough. 
Notwithftanding Eliot’s directions, pretence had been 
made to ftop the fhip by an arreft for debt ; and the very 
extent of the property under queftion feems to have been 
the only plea for depriving the owner of the benefit of the 
vice-admiral’s favourable decifion, juft as Mr. Drake, by 
fome fimilar procefs of logic, infers that becaufe there were 


* Subjoined is an extract from the depofition of the boy, “ John 
“ Broomestaffe of Hamborough,” who “ fayth that the fhipp called the 
*¢ Fortune of Hambourough being laden wt fand and delboard went into 
** Brazill and fold it and there tooke there loading, w° was threefcore and 
“three pipes of pickled leomans, and oringes about the like quantity, and 
** about 12!” of tobacco two barrelles of moloffes and 68 peeces of eight and _ 
“‘fome barrelles of leoman water, and that there came two portingall 
“¢ m*chantes over w'" them w** hade two or thre cannefters of leomans and 
“ orringes.”” 

t The matter, “ John Martens of Hamborough,” after depofing that he 
had fold his firft cargo of ‘* deale board” at the Brazils, goes on to fay that 
he “there bought 450000 greene leomans, 580000 oringes, 63 pipes of 
“pickled leomans, two barrelles’ of fweet meates, 110 waight of fugar, 
*¢3 barrelles of leoman water, and 1400 and a q' of corke and 15 pound 
‘of tobacco bound for London, and further saith that he hade not in the 
** fhipp any peeces of eight, nor any other spanifh coyne but only rrpeeces. 
“And further fayth that he brought over w him 4 paflagers wc were 
“Dutchmen, whereof two of them brought over 7 or 8 cannefters of 
“‘ leomans and orringes to beftowe upon there freindes when they come 
“¢ over, and what became of them fince he knowes not.” 


re Depofition of Bifhop the Conftable. 1S 
_ many ‘pieces of eight, Sir John muff have had his 
are ! 

The enclofure defcribed by him as an order of coun- 
cilis not preferved with the letter, but there is another 
enclofure from Bifhop the conftable which throws fome 
light upon it. Bifhop firft depofes: ‘“ that he received 
“4 warrant from Sir John Elliott for the taking up of 
« Welfhemen (being conftable) w® brought in a flemith 
“ fhipp at Appledore aforefaid, and to carry them to the 
“ gaole. The Welfhmen underftanding of the warrant 
<< wh was granted out againft them, run away. Then 
“ the fkipper of the fhipp underftode where they were 
“¢ after they were gone from Appledore; and defired the 
“ conftable to have the warrant, and hee would make 
“after them to app’hend them; w faid warrant he 
“ delivered unto the faid fkipper.” If the Welfhmen, 
as Bagg and Drake were anxious to eftablifh, had indeed 
acted in good faith as king’s fearchers, their running 
away from the conftable fhowed but {mall confidence in 
his majefty’s power to protect them: but Mr. Bifhop, 
anxious to make himfelf ufeful in the matter, proceeds 
to enlarge his depofition. He “ further fayeth that 
« win two or three dayes after the fhipp was brought 
«into the faid harbor, this exam' being in company he 
“ hard the cap' faye unto Mr. Croffe the vice-admiralles 
“ deputy, that in refpect of his loue, being of old ac- 
“ quaintance, hee defired that all thinges might goe well 
< betwen them; and after that tyme the faid Mr. Croffe 
‘“hade the ordering of all bufines untill fuch tyme 
“that they were fallen out. Then Mr. Floyd put his 
“{onne aboard to keepe poffeffion to the kinges ufe, 
“and there kept the poffeffion untill about a moneth 
“ before this warrant was granted.” * 

Thus we learn that before Eliot had in any degree 


* Bifhop’s letter was addrefsed “to the Right Wor?" John Dracke, 
« Efquire, at his houfe by Exon.” 
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taken upon himfelf to interfere, his deputy Mr. 
Croffe, acting under the order of council (for which 
he was bound to apply in the abfence of the vice- 
admiral), had viewed the fhip and goods and reported 
the facts as afterwards adjudged by Eliot: but that 
fome difpute then took place, of which the end was 
that certain other perfons reprefenting king’s fearchers, 
and affuming alfo to reprefent the Welfhmen, though 
certainly not themfelves the Welfhmen named in Eliot’s 
warrant, got poffeffion of the property. Setting afide 
confufions of date and time, from which none of thefe 
tranfactions are completely free, there is one thing 
clearly derivable out of all the confufion; and it is 
beyond doubt to me, upon view of the feveral papers, 
that the notion of feizing the fhip for the king was an 
after thought, devifed chiefly with the hope of harafling 
Eliot, and putting him under troublefome and expenfive 
proceffes of defence. 

The courfe fuggefted by Drake was acted upon, and a 
formal procefs from the admiralty iffued to ‘* William 
“Leigh, William Molford, and Chriftofer Copple- 
** ftone, to make ftriéte inquiry for all fuch goodes as 
“* weare adiudged to his ma’, had or receaued out of a 
“‘ fhipp called the Fortune of Hamborough, w was 
“feyzed by certayne Welchmen and brought win the 
“ porte of Barneftaple.” In the courfe of the duty fo 
impofed they examined all the witneffes on oath, and 
failed to eftablifh any irregularity, Everything had 
been done by courfe of law. This ftatement feems to 
me in effect an enforced acquittal of Eliot, though it 
was very far from being accepted in that light by the 
men now banded againft him, ‘‘ Thofe,” fay the con- 
ductors of the enquiry, “ whom wee founde by oath to 
“« have receaued or bought any of the forefayd goodes, did 
“ alleadge for themfelues that the forefayd goodes weare 
“ entred in the cuftome-houfe and therefore they might 
“lawfully buy the fame. And fome of them farther 


fla Report to the Lord Admiral. V7 
“ fhewing that they weare required by a warrant from Sir 
“¢ John Eliott knight, being then vice-admiral,* to make 
*¢ fatisfaction for the fayd goodes to one John Martens of 
** Hamborough, fkipper of the forefayd fhipp ; others al- 
** leadgeing the deputy vice-admirall difchargeing in the 
“like kinde, being one Henry Croffe of Barneftaple 
“(whom wee p’cepted before us, but did not yeald his 
“ apparance being a very aged gentleman, but fent his 
*< fonne unto us w' his fathers warrant granted from the 
<< vice-admirall, farther alleadgeing that he had then buifi- 
““ nes to doe for the king) ;—heareupon, and for the caufe 
** aforefayd, the bearer heareof, Richard Herbert, fuppof- 
“ing this a wrong unto his ma‘ did not p’ceed any 
farther, but requiried us to certyfy our p’ceedings to 
“ the judge of the high courte of admiralty according to 
““ the effect of the comission, whereby he might receaue 
“¢ farther directions what fhould be don in the pmilslsy 

At the time this admiralty-procefs iffued, a ftep had 


ce 


* At the time of this commiffion Eliot had been fequettered, as will 
fhortly be seen. 

tT MS. S. P.O. dated ‘ x° Septembris 1627.” Some paflages from the 
memorial which this ‘“ Herbert ’’ thereupon addreffed to the privy-council 
will further fhow the perfonal hatred and purfuit of Eliot in which 
the whole proceedings manifeftly take their rife. In the firtt place 
he defcribes the fhip as “ being laden w** m'chandiz fome filver and plate 
“to an unknowen value ;” he then affumes every fact in difpute as quite 
undifputed ; and after defcribing the courfe taken by Mr. Croffe, the deputy 
to the vice-admiral, he fays that though Eliot had been made aware of pro- 
ceedings taken to fecure the fhip and goods for the crown, yet he took ad- 
vantage of a mere delay in publication of the judgment, and “ did not 
“only caufe thipp and goodes to be delivered to the fayd Marten to the ufe of 
** the fayd portingalls, but alfo made a mitimus (extant to be fhewed) to 
“fend all thofe that feyfed for his mat to the gaole, from which they 
* efcaped but weare forced to leave fhipp goodes and contrey to their utter 
“‘undoeinge so that all the treafure was conveyed away.” He then def- 
cribes the iffue of the commiffion and its refult, and winds up with a 
humble prayer “that S' John Eliott may be {ent for to thew caufe why his 
“‘ ma®’s enimyes fhould receave thofe goodes which weare adjudged to his 
‘ma’ they being of the value of 2000]. and upwardes, as appeareth under 
‘* his owne hand and feale, and alfo to make fatisfaction unto your peticon* 
“and his company for their greate wrongs occafioned by his meanes, your 
* peticon’s through their long fuite being not only undon in their eftates, 
“* but alfo in their repute and credites,”” MS. S, P.O. 
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been taken againft Eliot which rendered it more than ever 
defirable that fome public judgments fhould be obtained 
againft him ; and the Richard Herbert to whom the ma- 
nagers named in it refer, a perfon who, though his only 
intereft arofe from his having purchafed their affumed 
right from the Welfhmen, was yet permitted to reprefent 
himfelf as the folicitor employed on their behalf and as 
actually profecuting the {uit in the name of the king, loft 
no time in procuring from the admiralty what the refult 
of the enquiry had failed to help him to. He obtained 
judgment and procefs againft all who had any por- 
tion of the cargo under Eliot’s apportionment, and 
he fixed upon the wall of the Exchange a copy of the 
fame under the admiralty feal, ‘according to the 
< cuftome of the fayd courte, in Exchange time, and in 
“the full concourfe of m’chantes.” A highly un- 
expected incident thereupon followed. One of the 
merchants prefent not only threatened to hang Mr. 
Herbert himfelf, but alfo threatened to fufpend by the 
fame rope “ all thofe Welchmé that had as he fayd pirat- 
“ tycally furprifed the fhipp and forefayd goodes, and fo 
<¢ did, in a moft fcornefull malitious man‘ and contrary 
< to lawe, take downe and goe away w™ the fayd p’cefle 
“‘ and feale, being a greate {candall to the jurifdicon of 
< the adm’alty, and an open difgrace and difcouradgement 
“to all thofe that endevo" the feyzinge and takinge of 
“ enemyes fhippes and goodes for y° fervice and advan- 
“tage of his ma‘*” Which alarming and unbecoming 
behaviour Mr. Herbert having duly fet forth in a 
petition addreffed to his grace of Buckingham himfelf, 
he proceeds to intimate to his highnefs that the conduct 
of this merchant, by name Mr. John Healthe, clearly 
fhowed a confederacy and combination between him and 
Sir John Eliot, which it highly imported the fervice of 
the ftate to meet with fome condign punifhment. * 


* MS. S. P.O. ‘The humble petition of Richard Herbert to the 
“ yight gra® prince George duke of Buckingham, &c. &c.” 


1626-8, 
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At the time when Mr. Herbert arrived at this con- 
clufion, it was the middle of December 1627, and nearly 
two years had been paffed in fruitlefs proceedings to 
difcredit the official authority and eftablifh the criminal 
refponfibility of Eliot in a bufinefs which now found its 
appropriate climax in this notable propofal. Neverthe- 
lefs, incredible as it may feem, the fubjoined memorandum 
in the handwriting of the lord-admiral, who had been not 
many days returned from his deplorable fiege of Rhé, 
remains actually affixed to Mr. Herbert’s ridiculous peti- 
tion: “ 15° Decemb. 1627. I defire S* Hen. Marten 
“ kn‘ judge of ye Adm to make certificate unto me of 
“ the exaia’cons he tooke in this bufines uppon my for- 
“mer referrence and the truth of y° ftate and proceed- 
‘< inges herein, that I may take fuch order as his mat@ 
“ fervice ory* hono' of that court may not receive p iudice 
“* by the infolency of any particular, BucktncHam.?* 

Hatred of Eliot had doubtlefs now fo maftered judg- 
ment and fenfe in him that it was impoffible any longer to 
exert them in fuch a cafe. But even he was unable to 
take further proceeding upon the only report which Sir 
Henry Marten found himéfelf able to make. Difregarding 
the prayer of Mr. Herbert’s petition, as well as the very 
plain allufion in Buckingham’s reference, Marten chofe 
to confider that the only “ infolency”” he was to enquire 
into was, not Eliot’s, but Mr. Healthe’s; as to which he 
accordingly fignifies to his grace that he had called that 
individual before him, who confeffed that he did, not in 
contempt but in ignorance, pull down the procefs of the 
admiralty-court from the place upon the Exchange where 
it hung, and that on meeting afterwards with Herbert, 
whom he recognifed as the man who had purchafed 
certain Welfhmen’s alleged fhares in the fhip and goods, 
he had told him, if he did not approve himfelf an 


* The petition bears a further indorfement in the duke’s hand: « Jo. 
‘¢ Healthe hath contemned y° proceedings of y® ad‘Y court, and he and Sir 
* Jo. Elliott combyned to defraude y* king of a prize adjudged.” 
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honefter man than the Welfhmen, he would hang both 
him and them. To which Sir Henry Marten, after inti- 
mating that perhaps his conduét might be more excufable 
from the circumftance of his being unacquainted with the 
courfes of theadmiralty, thus drily appends the merchant’s 
explanation of the language he had ufed. ‘“ He had 
“ certificates from Barnftaple of the indirect taking by 
< the Welfhmen of the faid fhip ; and how ill the country 
« judged thereof ; and becaufe, upon thofe certificates, Sir 
«John Eliot had fent warrants to his officers to apprehend 
< the takers of the faid fhip, and if they were not {trong 
“ enough to raife the county to lodge them in the next 
crpnoles a 

With which ended, as far as I can difcover, this in- 
cident from which fo much was expected, and, except 
in the way of mortification to his grace of Buckingham, 
fo little was obtained. 


Ill. Last Acts In THE VicE-ADMIRALTY OF DEVoN. 


Some few other cafes now claim more briefly to be 
mentioned, as the laft in which Eliot exercifed an 
authority of which he was {oon to be deprived. It was 
natural that he fhould aé, in the circumftances of his 
public relation to Buckingham, with an extraordinary 
and fcrupulous care ; and perhaps it was not lefs natural 
that this fhould only have tended more to exafperate the 
purfuit of his enemies. 

One of his firft orders ftrikingly exemplified the fenfe 
of juftice, irrefpective of perfonal leanings, with which 
he performed ftrictly at this time his official duties. A 
French fhip laden with wine, belonging “to one David 
«© Alexander of Diepe, a papift,” had been taken prize 
under commiffion from the town of Rochelle, then in 
revolt againft the French king, and driven by ftorm 


* MS, S. P.O. 22nd December, 1627. 


a The Margaret of Amfterdam. QI 
into Dartmouth, where Eliot arrefted her. Here all 
his fympathies were with the captors and againft the 
captured. But in vain he was petitioned to permit the 
{hip to be carried into and judged at Rochelle. The cafe 
was too clear to admit of doubt. England was yet at 
peace with France, and the men who made prize of the 
{hip as rebels to the French king could only be regarded 
as pirates by an Englifh vice-admiral. Eliot was im- 
movable; and though Buckingham was anxious to have 
found a flaw in the tranfaction, and it was reopened 
on the Rochellers being taken under protection by 
England, the admiralty could only confirm the decifion 
of Eliot.* 

The next cafe was that of a fhip of Amfterdam 
called the Margaret, of which the circumftances can only 
be very imperfectly ftated. She had twice been: plun- 
dered, firft by a man-of-war of Gallee, and afterwards 
by a pirate; and upon being driven into Dartmouth 
was taken as derelict by Eliot’s officers, who were 
alleged to have given caufe of action againft their vice- 
admiral by making fale of the goods, and ftaying the 
fhip (ultimately reftored) for an undue time. Eliot’s 
anfwer appears to have been that circumftances of fus- 
picion juftified the delay, and that the goods taken (as 
might fairly be prefumed from the circumftances of the 
previous double capture) were of no value. The cafe was 
in reality a trumpery one, and is only worthy of notice 
for its illuftration of the flight pretences on which the 
powers of the admiralty were fet in motion againft 
Eliot; of the influences employed with Sir Henry 
Marten, the judge of that court; of that judge’s in- 
firmity of purpofe, letting ftill as of old his ‘* dare not ” 
wait upon his “ would ;” and of the all-overruling hate 
and inveteracy of Buckingham. 

* MS. S. P. O. There is no date or endorfement upon the MS. frag- 
ment from which I derive this fact : but it will be found in Dom. Cor. xxii. 
alt. 55. 
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The owners, through the mafter of the fhip, one 
Garrett Ouckerfon, had without any difficulty procured 
from the admiralty-court a “ monition” to Eliot to pay 
2sol. for the freight of the thip, failing caufe fhown by 
Sir John to the contrary. With this monition off went 
Mr. Ouckerfon all the way from London “ to Sir John 
“ Fliot’s houfe ; ” as his petition to the council plaintively 
ftated, “‘ Port Eliot, a diftance from thence 220 myle;” 
with no other fatisfaction than an affurance from Sir John 
that he would attend to the matter in a few days, which 
he never did, but on the contrary “did nothinge.” 
This was fo entirely unfatisfactory, that again Mr. 
Ouckerfon applied to the admiralty, and again found 
every difpofition to help him; but this paflage of the 
ftory can only be told in his own words. ‘“ Sir Henry 
“‘ Marten,” he fays, “judg of the faid court of ad- 
“ miraltie, graunted an attachm' againft the faid Sir 
“ John Elliott for his contempt therein; but before the 
“ peticon® could get the attachm' fealed, there was 
“ {tay made thereof by the fame judg that graunted it. 
“‘ Whereby the peticon* were enforced to pr’cure the 
“ Duke of Buckingham’s direétion to the faid judg to 
“ oraunt them an attachm' againft the faid Sir John 
« Elliott.” No difficulty in procuring that ; with which, 
and reinforced this time by two conftables (perhaps the 
duke made this a condition), down again trudged the 
indefatigable Ouckerfon to Port Eliot; nay, had to go 
ftill further and fare no better, for he and his conftables 
“* found the faid Sir John Elliott in the houfe of Edmond 
“ Parker, gent", where he kept clofe and would not be 
“ fpoken with.” ‘That was in the {pring of 1627; and 
though a deceitful meflage was fent out to the unhappy 
Ouckerfon and his conftables, they had to trudge back juft 
as they came. The occafion of his afterwards petitioning 
the council was when, in the fummer of that year, govern- 


ment itfelf had laid Sir John by the heels in the Gate- 
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houfe for refufing the loan, and the vigilant Ouckerfon 
thought it a capital opportunity for ferving his attach- 
ment.* But here, alas! he vanifhes from this hiftory, 
no further account having been kept of him or of his 
caufe. 

The third cafe, which has no feature that need other- 
wife detain us, will perhaps be told moft characteriftically 
in the unfophifticated orthography and language of Mr. 
John Bifhop, conftable of Barnftaple, who has already 
figured in the drama of the fhip Fortune of Hamburgh. 
Mr. Bifhop appears to have been in the pay of Mr. 
Drake the younger, and to him, as the perfon already 
underftood to be holding the reverfion of Eliot’s office, 
he is careful to fend timely news of everything on the 
coaft. ‘ Right wo™ w® my beft fervice,” fays Mr. 
Bifhop, “* According to yo" order left w" me, I have 
“ fent this meflenger w"” my letter a porpofe to informe 
“‘ yo" that there is a barke come the 22nd of this month 
“ w''n our harbour of Baftable, full loden of barbary 
“ fkines, allafant’s toth fhee hath a bord, and other 
*< commodityes fhee hath, w® for the certaynty as yet 
<< wee know not; the martiall under Sir John Eliott hath 
“ made ftay of her, wheruppon the m" of the barke is 
“ gone unto Sir John Eliott ; thefe Frenchmen, as wee un- 
«¢ derftand, ar of deep, a place in France, w* were bound 
“ for genny uppon the coft of Barbery, wt tow fhippes, 
“ there to traficke, were the [where they] met w'* this 
“< barcke, being tourkes. The captaynes of the French 
“ fhippes did defire to have the captayne of this fhip to 
“‘ come abourd them, hee coming a bourd them the de- 
<¢ maunded for the Chriftians, and prefently made difpach 
“ of the tourckes and fo toucke this barcke: now being 
<° homward bound w" the other tow fhippes by extremyty 

* MS. S. P.O. “ And the faid Sir John Elliot being now in the 


“ gatehoufe att Weftm’ upon y" hon" command cannot be charged w the 
‘¢ petico’’ attachment w'tout y* hon" fpeciall favor.” 
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“¢ of weather the were inforced to come w'"n our harbour : 
“‘ the tyme w™ the came from Genny is ten or twelve 
“s weekes fince : thus have we by relation of the company : 
<¢ the barcke is of twenty-five tonnes or thereaboute : three 
“* peces of ornance, five or fix morderers, twenty or thirty 
<¢ {mall fhott, and likewife fo many men. The have a more 
“and a turcke abourd them, and it prefopofed that itt 
“isa prize: thus w” my well wifhing fervice ready to 
‘* pleafure yo" wo’? in what I may to the utmoft of my 
“power Joun BisHope.”* 

Whether Mr. Drake was able through this rigmarole 
to make his way, among the Barbary {kins and elephant’s 
teeth, paft that place in France which Mr. Bifhop does 
not call Dieppe, and through the intricacies of turks 
and. chriftians, five or fix morderers, and a moor, to any 
fatisfactory decifion of whether or not a prize had here 
prefented itfelf, is not material to us. The chief point of 
intereft in the letter is its date. It was written on the 25th 
of October 1626, on which day a council of fome intereft 
to the hero of this narrative was fitting in London. 

But before adverting to it, a fourth and laft cafe in 
which Eliot exercifed his powers as vice-admiral claims 
to be mentioned, and will indeed connect itfelf with the 
fitting of that council. On the 22nd September 1626, 
Bagg wrote to his grace of Buckingham. He had one 
man to fupplant; another to promote; and a third to 
do fuch deadly differvice to, as lay within his power. 
Thefe were the offices Bagg delighted in, and which 
made him as friend and as enemy alike deteftable. 
Obfequious in his fervices, treacherous in his enmities, 
he was in both the fame Sir Pandarus; and the wife 
would have fhrunk with equal loathing from his hand, 
whether lifted officioufly to fupport, or eagerly to ftab. 
His prefent objects were, firft to get William Coryton, 


re MS. S.P.0. Dated “ Apledore this 25th of October.” Endorfed 
1626, 
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Eliot’s friend and fellow patriot, removed from his place 
in his county; next, to fubftitute for him that fame 
Mohun who, as already we have feen,* will hereafter 
appropriately reward Bagg’s favours by denouncing 
him in the ftar-chamber as a fwindler; and laftly, and 
above all, to urge the fuperfeding and fequeftration of 
Eliot. He begins by reminding his grace that he had 
expreft his favour to “ freind” Mr. John Mohun by 
getting him made vice-warden of the ftannaries in Corn- 
wall in Coryton’s ftead. Reports had been going about 
the country of the duke’s intention to favour fome other, 
‘* which, if foe,” fays Bagg, “‘ he is no other to your 
“orace than a fecond Coryton.” The county, he 
grieves deeply to fay, follows the moft evil examples 
in reference to the contribution for his majefty. None 
had been fo forward to exprefs their loyalty as Mohun 
and Barnard Grenvile, and though they had been over- 
borne, he befeeches his lordfhip to perfevere in his 
affection to Mohun, and to know him able and willing 
to do all his grace’s biddings. He then comes to the 
pith of his letter. ‘One Capt. Jelly,” he writes, 
““ under a comiffion of the ftates is come into Cattwater 
“ neere Plymouth w''n the vice admiraltie of Devon: 
“and w" him hath brought a French fhipp he tooke 
“ upon this coafte loden w" fifhe and floatinge upon the 
“ fea wout any p’fon in it, being a derelict. Elliotte’s 
“¢ officers have beene aboard ; not feafed upon her, but 
“bought her from Jelley. The right I take to be in 
<¢ yor [??, from whofe hands Jelley is to have fome re- 
‘ward. I conceave it is no wronge to yo" grace his 
“ iuftice, that Sir Henry Martyn fend a comiffion to S* 
“¢ Edward Seamour, my cofen Drake, and myfelffe, or any 
“ others yo" will pleafe to intereft in yo" behalfe and the 
“¢ p’prieto™, to feaze her untill further order ; for in my 


* Ante, i. 204. 
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‘* poore opinion I hold it convenient yo" grace fhould in 
** all thinges exprefs yo" diflicke of y‘ ungratefull villien 
* Elliott.” The propofition is fimply the unblufhing 
one that Eliot fhould, without further ado, be fuperfeded 
and deprived of his office; and for himfelf, he adds, he 
will not confent to live on any terms otherwife than to 
die his grace’s true fervant.* 

He expreffes the fame with ftill more frankly in a 
letter of the fame date to his “ beloved friend” Nicho- 
las, whom he urges and befeeches to fecond his views. 
“* Above all,” he fays, “ let not Elliott be here a man of 
“action. If yo" knew how it doth reflect uppon my 
“lord, yo" would, as I doe, greeue to underftand it. 
‘“* Therefore, for Jelley his derelick, fend me a com- 
‘© miffion.”+ 

Not only was the commiffion fent, and the fhip taken 
from Eliot’s officers, but a more flagrant act was decided 
on. Although the Duke’s private committee, already 
appointed as “‘ commiffioners ” for enquiring into Eliot’s 
accounts and his adminiftration of his office, had not 
yet held a fingle meeting, it was thought the fafer courfe 
to begin where it had been predetermined that the 
inveftigation fhould end; to condemn and fequefter 
him firft, and afterwards to make the enquiry. It was 
done with every circumftance of form and folemnity. 
There was a very full council, comprifing all the great 
officers of ftate; and the king came in perfon and 


prefided. Here, as it ftill ftands on the regifter, is 


* MS. S. P. O. Indorfed “ R. 26th Sept. 1626.” 

t Of courfe there is a ftab behind the back for fome one in this letter alfo. 
It thus concludes: “ John Bonithon at Falmouth is ftill busy, I pray 
“ difcountenance his p’ceedings and let the country p’ceave that neither 
“ his lieutenant or the caftell have ought to doe wt the duke’s admiralty. 
“I muft abruptly conclude and fay you have bin my frend I mutt there- 
“fore be yor fervant, James Bacco. Saltram my houfe this 224 of Sep- 
** tember, 1626.” The lieutenant ” and “ the caftle” is an allufion to 


Sir Ferdinando Gorges, already named (ante, i. 329), and to be hereafter re- 
ferred to, 
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the memorable minute which records the act of that 


day. 
<¢ At the Court at Whitehall the 25th of October, 1626. 


< Prefent : 
“¢ The king’s moft exelent Ma'* 


Sho. Keeper. “Fa. of Bridgwater. 

cL. Trér: « Ka. of Holland. 

“< Lo. Prefident. < To. Chan. of Scotland. 

«Lo. Admirall. « Lo. Conway. 

< Lo. Steward. «Lo. Carleton. 

< To. Chamberlain. ‘“ Mr. Trér. 

«Fa. of Dorfet. <M" of the Wards. 
“Mr. Secretary Coke. 


* Upon credible informacon given to the board that 
“¢ complainte hath ben made of diuers fowle abufes and 
“¢ mifdemean™ committed by S' John Eliot k', vice 
“ admirall of the county of Deuon, in the adminiftration 
“of his faid office, w" abufes and mifdemean™ are many 
<< of them fuch as bringe w” them {candall and difhonor 
“to the ftate, and domage and hindrance to fondry 
“ pticular perfons his ma‘ loueing fubiects, and 
“to ftrangers his allyes and confederates: Their lls 
“ takeing the complaintes aforefaid into their due con- 
-« fideration, and defiring to remove the caufe thereof and 
“to preuent the lyke clamo™ and inconveniences here- 
“after: Thought fitt and ordered that the Lo. Duke 
“of Buckingham Lo. High Admirall of England 
“ fhalbe prayed and required to give prefent direction to 
« fequefter the faid S* Jo. Eliot from all farther medling 
<< w'" or executinge of the faid office of Vice Admirall 
“ of Deuon: And in his roome to conftitute and appointe 
<¢ fome fuch other perfon or perfons as hee fhall think 
' © meete to mannage and execute the fame. Hereof his 
“ grace is alfo prayed and required to take knowledge, 
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“and accordingly to give direction that this order may 
“* wi" care and dilligence be duely perfourmed.” 

Concurrently with the promulgation of this act of 
council it was announced that Sir James Bagg and Sir 
John Drake (the younger of the Drakes now obtaining 
knighthood) would in future, by direction of the duke 
his grace, execute the office of vice-admiral of Devon.* 

AAs yet unconfcious of the foul blow ftruck at him, 
Eliot was bufy in his duties to the laft; and the lateft a& 
which the {pies that now dogged every ftep he took were 
able to report againft him, fhowed him anxious, as he 
feems always to have been, not to make toll and tax of 
every fhip driven within his. jurifdi@ion, but to give 
hearing and allowance to reafonable claims. Four days 
after the council fat, the elder Drake fent up to Nicholas 
a man whom he had placed on watch at Barnftaple, and 
who was to give him news of a fhip come on fhore 
there of good value. ‘ What Sir John Elyott will doe 
“wher, I know nott ; I thinke difcharg her as he did 
** the other fhipp. Wherffor I haue fentt this bearer 
““upp, whereby they may acquantt my lord duke w" it 
** and to know his pleafure in it. I think now the is foe 
“come in, that fhe is the kinges if it pleafe my lord to 
“command my fervice or my fonnes.” And he concludes 
by faying that he has other men on the watch to report 
what is done.t+ 

One more exercife of authority clofed Sir John Eliot’s 
adminiftration of the vice-admiralty of Devon. It was 
the releafe of a Turkith fhip, taken by a Frenchman and 
driven into Appeldurcombe ; and appears to have been 
fo clear a cafe that an order was iffued from the admiralty- 
court feveral months later calling upon the deputy- 


* In the S. P. O. under date the 26th September, 1628, will be found a 
MS. lift of all the vice-admirals, Devon being inferted thus: “ Sir John 
“¢ Drake and Sir James Bagg: it being fequeftered from Sir John Eliot.” 
Sir Edward Seymour, it feems, had ftrongly folicited for it. 

Tt MS.S.P. 0, Dated “ Ath, this xxixt of O&ober, 1626.” 
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judge of Devon, Mr. Kifte, to fhow caufe why he had 
detained the fhip under arreft. His anfwer* was “ that 
“¢ S' John Drake and not Kifte arefted the shipp, nayled 
““downe the decke, and tooke away her fayles, after 
“¢ Sir John Elliott, the vice admirall p’tended, had re- 
“ leafed her, for that S" John Elliott was fequeftred from 
“ his office before the releafe made, and the power was 
“in Sir John Drake, whoe had a comaund to doe that.” 

It was the only official act done by Eliot after his 
fequeftration was made public, and was doubtlefs defigned 
by him as a practical proteft againft what he believed to 
be an unlawful proceeding, which he alfo formally 
protefted againft in other ways. That he would ulti- 
mately have fubmitted the queftion for decifion of the 
courts is certain, if Buckingham’s death and his own 
imprifonment had not intervened. In the interval between 
thofe events, it will be hereafter feen, he fent his letters 
patent to his friend Selden for an opinion how far certain 
powers contained were affected by the grantor’s death ; 
and I am able to fubjoin curious evidence of the fears 
and mifgivings that befet both Bagg and the younger 
Drake in the enjoyment of their fpoil. 

Three months later, when thefe men had already begun 
to quarrel with each other over the ill-gotten gains, Bagg 
wrote to Nicholas, with great profeffions of being his true 
friend, to remonftrate againft Drake being allowed to 
fhare in all his feizures ; and to exprefs very abjectly the 
hope that until he fhould be found other than a true, 
affectionate, and faithful fervant unto his grace, nobody 
<< imployed in the weft” would be permitted to have the 
trufts and advantages promifed to himfelf. °* And 


* MS.S.P.0O. sith Auguft, 1627. “ Breviat of the informations againft 
“ Kifte with his anfweare theareunto, and proofes made.” It may be 
worth adding that Eliot’s old acquaintance Nutt turns up fuddenly 
at this time, ftrengthened and’ made formidable in his malpractices by 
the favour wickedly extended to him; and there is a report from Kifte to 
Nicholas of a flagrant act of piracy committed by Nutt a month later 
than this enquiry into the affair of the T urkifh fhip. MS. S. P.O. 
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*« therefore,” he continues, ‘* let me now moue you in the 
“‘perticular conferning the fugers whoes feazure is 
** fingly and only my aéte, the place y" know where, and 
“‘ by that attorrytie w" was giuen to S' Jo. Drake and 
“* myfelfe joyntely and feuerally. But I would yf it 
“« might have bine w™ convenientie haue made it a worke 
“* of Cornewall to haue avoyded Elliot’s clame.”* 

In like manner Drake, a few months later, when he 
rendered the account of his firft year’s receipts to 
Nicholas, after telling the fecretary what little reliance 
was to be placed on Bagg’s word, and how he paid no 
tenths for anything he brought in, went on to exhibit 
his dread of Eliot. “I have fent you my account,” he 
fays, “‘ of my receits of the vice-admiraltie. What Sir 
“« James Bagg hath received he will give account for. I 
- “have fent yo up two of them. One of them is 
** accordinge to the ’prayfment; w fhould feeme is the 
** ordinarie courfe of the vice-admiraltie to doe, thoughe 
“I thinke not the honefteft. The other is accordinge 
*< to the fale of the goodes, w™ is honeft. I will make 
** good to my lord accordinge as it is fould; but onlye 
“I defire you that the acc’ with ’praifment maye be 
“< fhewne, and the other confeald. My reafon is Elliott 
** hath given out wordes that I am but his man, and will 
“‘ bringe me to an account for all that I receive, w™ yf 
“he fhould he maight have nothinge but the appraif- 
“ment, w" I hope he fhall never have power to doe.” 
Honefty is only a commodity to deal in, according to 
Sir John Drake, when my lord is in queftion. It is too 
{carce to be wafted, and to any fhare of it fuch people 
as Eliot have no claim.t 

But to the fame brace of worthies who fell thus eagerly 


* MS. S. P.O. Bagg “to my worthy frend Edward Nicolas, Efq. 
*¢ fecretarie to the Duke his grace, thefe.” The letter is written in evident 
difturbance of mind.‘ I am not well or I would have come unto y” and 
** therefor I have trobled you w* thefe trobled lines, &c. &c.”” 

+t S. P. O. (MS.) Sir John Drake to “his honor’d freind 
«Edward Nicholas, efquire, thefe be d4 in London. Ath the zo 
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to enjoyment of what the fequeftration had ftruck from 
Eliot, it is now alfo left, in the fame fpirit of juftice which 
dictated the punifhment before enquiry, to conduct the 
enquiry which is to juftify the punifhment; and their 
proceedings in relation to it may happily ftill be traced 
among the letters and correfpondence of Nicholas and 


the duke preferved in the ftate paper office. 
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Bagg had been, as we have had occafion to fee, 
the firft mover of the commiffion; and it was folely 
upon the fact of his having made “a collection of 
“‘fundry exceptions” againft Eliot’s account, that any 
hope exifted of profecuting it with any colour of fuccefs. 
A fuggeftion made by Nicholas was overruled, as we 
have alfo feen, and its members were to confift ex- 
clufively of “men well affected to my lord.” It is 
needlefs to fay, therefore, that in now defcribing its pro- - 
ceedings I am in no refpect guided by the confideration 
that a particle of credit would be due to any ftate- 
ments againft Eliot’s honour made or adopted by thefe 
men. My object is folely to exhibit the workings of 
the confpiracy againft Eliot, the abfence of juftice that 
charaéterifed each ftep in the tranfaction, the fhamelefs 


“Oct. 1627.” A few additional fentences from this letter will be found 
a not unamufing example of the old adage as to the difficulty rogues 
have in keeping up agreement. ‘ My father hath wrotten to you of his 
“ bufnes att large and therfor I neede not write any thinge of that. I have 
<¢ fent yo likewife an account of monies laid out for the impreflinge of 
<¢ divers men, for the carrage up of the provifion from Plymouth, and the 
«French fhipps, w% Sir Fames Bagg promifed me repaiment and now 
<< denies it ; wherfore unleffe you helpe me in it I fhall loofe it. Divers of the 
<< marriners he employed in wis OWNE /hippes for a [pie and tooke divers 
“ prifes: what account he gives I knowe not: but Iam fure he pays noe 
<< tennthes for anythinge he bringes in, What yo" pleafure is I fhall doe in it, 
<¢ T willingly will follow. This, wifhinge I could doe his grace any fervice 
«© that may be acceptable to him or his, either abfent or prefent ; and then 
< T fhall thinke my felfe happie. But howfoever I muft faye, when I have 
« donne my beft, I have not donne as my defire is,” 
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artifices reforted to throughout, the trivial nature of the 
only charges that after all it was found poffible to rake 
up againft him, and the utter failure and difgrace in 
which the bufinefs clofed. 

Among the names fuggefted after Bage’s, it will be 
remembered, the Drakes were confpicuous; and on the 
and of October 1626, the elder of them wrote to 
Nicholas defiring his humble fervice to the duke, and 
ftating that upon his fon’s return he would write 
again concerning Sir John Eliot, for that Bagg had 
carried away the commiflion and he had not fince heard 
from him.* On the very fame day, however, Bagg 
was himfelf writing from his houfe at Saltram to his 
“beloved friend” the fecretary, to tell him in great 
alarm that he is afraid Eliot has got hold of a copy of the 
commiffion and articles. The man to be put upon trial, 
in other words, without the opportunity of making his 
defence, had fomehow moft treacheroufly got hold of 
the knowledge of what was going on! Bagg protefts 
(unneceffarily) that it could have been in no way from 
him ; and he befeeches Nicholas to find out fo bafe a 
perfidioufnefs, and let the doer of it never live another 
hour a minifter in the admiralty. He goes on to fay 
that his coufin Drake had firft read the commiffion ; 
then Kifte, the deputy-judge of admiralty in Devon; 
then Sir Edward Seymour, the man now at iffue with 
Eliot on the queftion of the duke’s handfome gift to 
him, whom Bagg had appropriately fele@ed as a com- 
miffioner ; and that he had alfo fhown it to Sir William 
Strode, Sir Barnard Grenvile, and Mr. John Mohun, 
all of them thoroughly well affected to my lord. They 


* MS. S, P.O. Mr. Drake “ to his worthy friend Edward Nicholas, 
“‘ efquire, and dated “Ath, 24 of O&&ob® 1626.>  « Upon John 
«* Drakes returne I will writt agayne concerning S‘ John Elyott. 
“St James Bagg caried the commicio away w'* him after he had bene wt® 
“‘me, and p’mifed to fend me word when the reft of the commifioners 
“« wold fett; butt I never hard from him fythence butt that he was gone 
** into Cornwall aboutt pryfes.” 
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would all be ready to attend any meeting, yet Bagg 
had his doubts of fuccefs unlefs he fhould himfelf turn 
folicitor and manager. The truth was they could not rely 
on Kifte. It was impoflible to exclude him from the com- 
miffion, being the only man who could be put forward as 
having any fort of official knowledge of the matters to be 
charged; yet there was great reafon to believe he would 
juggle and play the knave. Might it not be well if the 
admiralty folicitor himfelf, Mr. Davyle, were fent down to 
try and hold the thing together? Bagg would do his 
part, but difpatch was of infinite importance.* 

Five days later fome light is thrown, not only on the 
alarm of Bagg and the fuppofed juggling of Kifte, but 
on difficulties which appear fomehow to have threatened 
fhipwreck to thefe worthies at the very ftarting, by an- 
other letter to Nicholas from the elder Drake. My lord 
had fent to him to make enquiry at Barnftaple in a matter 
affecting Eliot, which he fhould attend to with all {peed 
and write to my lord. Bagg alfo had written to him for 
fitting on the commiffion,. and would have it to meet at 
Dartmouth ; but that was forty miles from his houfe, 
and twenty from where certain witnefles were that he 


* MS. S.P.O. Bagg’s language is fo charatteriftic of him that 
it ought to be fubjoined. ‘“* Concerninge Elliott’s bufinefs I feare 
“he hath the copie of the comiffion and articles. But I am {ure it is 
“¢ not from me, or wrytten from this fince it came tome. Fynd oute fo bafe 
“a perfidioufnes, and lett the doer of it never lyve one hower a minifter in 
“ the admiraltie. But for this comiffion my cofen Drake firft p'ufed it, then 
*¢ Kifte, then St Edward Seamour I made acquainted w" it, alfo St William 
« Strood and St Barnard Greenvill. Yefterday M* John Mohun was here 
<‘wth me from the Bathe. Theife wilbe readie to attende any meetinge, 
“but I find withoute I turne folicito’ it will hardly take fuccefle. I fende 
<< yo" herew** the coppie ofa lfe of Kifte’s to me and my anf{were ; fythence 
<¢ weh tyme I have not heard from him. J have nowe againe wrytten unto 
“¢ him, and to my coufin Drake to fpeake w™ him. I feare me he doth juggle 
“< and playe the knave ; ander I doe heare from him, we can afligne no meet- 
“‘inge; and for p'fent my advife is that yo" fende hither to followe this 
“‘ bufines Mr. Daviell y™ folicito‘, or fome other of truft and judgment, 
“and I will doo my part. It is moft neceffarie this bufines muft not be 
“ dallied w: yf I heare not w'¥in a daie or two from Kifte, I will go to 
“< Exeter and meet my coufin Drake that wee maye refolve upon fomewhat:: 
<¢ wh no fooner taken but yo" fhall know of it.” 
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had knowledge of. Bagg had left the time to him, too ; 
but he could not now name a day becaufe of the other 
Eliot affair appointed him by the duke. “¢ For I think to 
« difpach this bufynefs er that be donne, for yf this fall 
“ ryght it will ferve us well.” Then comes the im- 
portant part of his letter. He defires greatly to hear 
whether there be any parliament in contemplation by the 
king’s majefty? “ For thos frends of my lordes, /uch as 
“ Elyott was, geveth outt that the day is appoynted, 
<¢ wh is the fecond of the next moneth; and they have 
“¢ labored for places allredie ; and are fure of it; and geve 
<< sreatt wordes what wilbe donne, and nottes taken what 
« {peaches hath been geven, and notte bookes be fylled ; 
“and many other wordes geven outt w wilbe to long 
“ to writt; foe as I fhould be glade to hyre whether 
“ there wilbe one or noe. God blefe my lorde’s grace 
“and defend him from his enymyes.”* As will hereafter 
be feen, public affairs were at this time in fo defperate 
a condition, that the only conceivable remedy began to 
be talked about again; and with a parliament, the 
plotters too well knew that Eliot’s day would return. 
This it was which paralyfed the plot at its outfet; and 
accurate meafure may be taken as its fucceflive ftages 
are developed, and the confpirators are combined and hope- 
ful, or defpondent and at war with each other, of the rifing 
or falling chances that another parliament may meet. 
Nine days after Drake’s letter Bagg wrote again. After 
further pleading in the matter of the vice-wardenthip for 
his friend Mohun, he tells Nicholas that Kifte had at laft 
{ent him fome notes, but they were abfolutely confirmatory 
of Eliot’s account! What could Bagg think of this 
but that the fellow juggled ? However, they of the com- 
miffion meant to meet at Exeter in feven or eight days, 
when the fecretary fhould hear further.f Writing to Buck- 


* MS. S. P.O. Mr. John Drake to Nicholas, from ‘“ Afh, this 
s¢ oth of Otober, 1626.” 
+ MS. S. P. O. From Saltram this 16th October, 1626. ‘ Yo" 
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ingham alfo, on the fame day, of matters which will here- 
after claim notice, he is careful to mention, that, of the 
commiffion concerning Eliot, though it had lately been 
ftanding ftill, he fhould proceed in it as fhall be to his 
grace’s honour, ‘ and at laft give a due reward to that 
** ungratefull villaine.”* And again, on the gth of 
November, he writes to my lord from Plymouth as his 
grace’s moft humble, obedient, and faithful fervant, to 
inform him: “ For Elliot’s bufinefs little is done in it? 
“* fome time is loft; but I hope it will tend to his utter 
“‘ruine! For my heart defires nothing more than to 
“have that traitor’s bafe ingratitude appeare to the 
** world.” + 

His next letter on the fubje& is to Nicholas; not 
written until after an interval of nearly three months, 
during which the bufinefs ftill has hung fire. Great po- 
litical excitements have been all this time prevailing in 
the county ; and though Mr. Davyle has gone down, not 
with a regular appointment as Bagg had fuggefted, but 
to try and accommodate in a friendly way the bickerings 
of the commiffioners, { his efforts have been the reverfe 


“will more than doe me a favor yf yow mynde my Lord conc’ninge 
“the vice-wardenfhip for M'.Mohun. Kifte hath at laf fent me fome 
** notes, but no other than what Elliot hath expreft in his accompte : foe as I 
“thinke the fellowe juggles. I have wrytten unto my cofen Drake, and 
‘* the foureth or five and twentieth of this moneth wee meete at Excet", to 
“order this bufines: from whence yo" fhall heare from us.” Indorfed 
by Nicholas for the duke, “ y® 24th he fitteth att Exceter about Sir 
« Jo. Elliote’s bufines.” 

* MS. S. P.O. Bagg to “ my Lord the Duke,” 16th October, 1626. 

Tt MS. 8. P.O. Bagg to Buckingham. ‘ Plimouth ix® November, 
TO ZO 

} Sir John Drake and Kifte had now fallen foul of each other, and it is 
curious that the drift of their refpeétive complaints is precifely the fame 
as thofe made againft Eliot. Kifte was alleged to have releafed prizes that 
ought to have been fecured for my lord, and to have taken bribes from the 
parties interefted. Thefe charges and recriminations have now no value 
except as they exhibit the character of the men not merely fet up as the fole 
judges in Eliot’s cafe, but alfo themfelves the perfons who were to profecute 
him, the witnefles that were to fwear againft him, and the jury that were 
to try him. After defcribing a prize driven into Barnftaple in a ftorm, 
Sir John Drake continues: “ And now comes Kifte, the judge of the 
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ET. 


of fuccefsful. Bagg’s letter is in a moft tearful tone of 
wailing and lamentation. Mr. Davyle has had direétions 
from Nicholas, that, in all fales of goods feized under the 
powers of the Devon vice-admiralty, the Drakes fhould 
always be fummoned to attend ; and alfo that no meeting 
of the commiffion refpecting Eliot fhould be confidered 
a quorum at which one or other of the Drakes was not 
prefent ; * and Bagg has taken this dreadfully to heart. 
How much it “ ftaynes ” him, he will not fay. Endure 
it he cannot. So much honoured has he been by being 
fervant to his grace, that he muft not now become an 
attendant to either of them. He writes from London, 
whither he had come up for explanations. It was 
a difhonour to him not to be borne at home, that he 
fhould be “ tied to them ;” and before he could return 
there, it might even kill him, if he were to think that fuch 
a command could have proceeded from his grace. T 


“¢ admiraltie, upon this bare confeffion only of one of them grates them refti- 
“tution of there goods that warre faued, and caufes the lockes that wer fet 
“< by my officers upon the doors to be broken open. And fo moft of the 
“¢ goods are fold and conveied away, w on my underftanding belongs all 
“to my lord admiralle. And yf he be fuffered to aéte bothe vice admirall 
“ and judge, bothe to feife and give judment both in one place, as he doth 
*¢ ordinarie as he goeth up and downe the countrie, he is one that refpecteth 
‘nether my lord’s honor nor profite fo he may fharke and fhaue for him 
“< felfe. Wherefor I thinke yf you pleafe to be a meanes to my lord 
“for y® difpofefing of fuch an unworthie member out of his place, you 
“¢ fhall be a meanes to doe my lord a great deall of honor, and much good 
“¢ to y° countrie. ‘This I can doe noe lefe to let you underftand of this fel- 
“‘ low’s bafe dealing. The Dutchman confeffeth that he gave him tenne 
“¢ pounde, but what more I cannot yet learne.” MS. S. P.O. Sir John 
Drake “to his much honored frende Edward Nicholas, efquier, &c. &c. 
*¢ Barneftabell, this 6th of Januarie, 1626-7.” 

* The objet of Nicholas was evidently to eftablifh fome check over 
Bagg, though he covered it with friendly profeffions of his defire to eftablifh 
proper relations between him and the Drakes. On the 13th of the previous 
November, Sir John Drake had written to him that no difference that he 
could help fhould arife between him and Sir James Bagg. 

+ MS. S. P.O. Bagg to Nicholas. 18th February, 1626-7. The 
reader may be amufed by Bagg’s exaét expreflions : ‘‘ Yf ether of them 
‘¢ will be prefent it fhall content me much, but to be teied to them will too 
«*much difhonour me at home, and ere I come there even KILL ME yf this 
“* proceed from his grace his command, for I am pure in my affection and 
‘‘ fathfull in my fervice to his lordfhip. I hope Mr, Davell hath miftaken 
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This would feem for a time to have brought the com- 
miffion again to a ftand ; and at this moment his grace’s 
proctor, Mr. Richard Wyan, reappears upon the fcene. 
He is in a difficulty. Upon Eliot’s account as rendered 
there was a balance of 50/. due, which had been properly 
depofited. That account he had been inftruéted to oppofe ; 
and now Sir John had appeared in court by his counfel, 
and claimed to have his money back if his account was 
not to be pafied. What was he to do? He thought 
the claim could not in juftice be denied, but he had de= 
murred to it for time. * This was the only notice which 
Eliot had as yet deigned to take of the confpiracy againft 
him ; and all his character was in it, fcornful and refolved. 

Upon various pretences, delays were neverthelefs in- 
terpofed. Thofe were the bufy and anxious months at 
the admiralty which, as will fhortly be feen, preceded the 
failing of the expedition for alleged relief to Rochelle ; 
and it was not until the lord-admiral had departed with the 
fleet, in the fame month when Eliot was imprifoned for re- 
fufing the loan, that Nicholas again addrefied himfelf to the 
commiffion againft him. Buckingham had left it behind 
him as his legacy of hate to the enemy he moft dreaded, 
with urgent orders for its immediate and active profe- 
cution. The folicitor to the admiralty, Mr. Davyle, was 
accordingly fent down for this purpofe with formal in- 
ftructions on the 26th of Auguft 1627; and in the ftate 
paper office there remains the rough draft of a letter which 


«¢ y* derection, for I know it can not come from y° in whome next my lord 
I put my truft, and from whome I have found as true friendfhip as from 
<C any 

“ Ms. S. P.O. R. Wyan to “ the wo! Mr. Edward Nicholas, efquior 
«¢ from Dors. Comons,”’ 17th February, 1626-7. ‘In S* John Elliottes acco’, 
«< web I oppofe the allowance of, theere is a refte of about 50! w hee 
“< tendred and depofited in ballance of it and defired his quietus eft: and I 
“‘keepinge him from it, hee no” by his counfell mooveth that yf his 
“< accounte maye not paffe that his moneye tendred maye bee redeliv’ed. I 
« thinke yt cannot bee denied. But I have caufed it to bee demurred upon 
“ untill thurfdaie nexte, defireing you that in the meane time I maie heare 
“¢ from you.” 
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he carried with him from Nicholas to Bagg, and which, as 
far as its cramped penmanfhip is decipherable, runs to this 
effect. ‘ This bearer, Mr. Davyle, is fent down pur- 
“* pofely to fee the execution of the com” for examyning 
“‘ the abufes of the officers of the vice ad’ of Devon, 
“‘ wt is a fervice as you may perceave by a form” letter 
“‘ from my lo that is (has?) more expedtaton then it 
“* feemes the com™ imagine for the kinge’s hon’. Called 
* to my lo for an accompte of it, I pray take a fpeciall 
“* care that the com™ may be now executed w* effeéte ; 
“* and call on fuch of the com" as are named in it, and as 
<< you finde flowe in it.”* From amidft the troubles 
and difafters of Rhé, the duke had yet found time 
to urge upon his fecretary the paramount and all-im- 
portant duty of following up the profecution of Eliot. 

A letter to the fame effect was at the fame time fent to 
the elder Drake. Bagg’s reply of the 11th of September 
remains ; and in it he gives affurance that Mr. Davyle is 
actually preparing the bufinefs, that the 23rd has been ap- 
pointed for their fitting, and that Bage’s beft fervice will 
not be wanting. This acknowledgement could hardly have 
been placed in the hands of Nicholas, when, on the 13th of 
September, only two days after its date, with an earneft- 
nefs very unufual in him, the fecretary wrote to Bag 
again. ‘JI pray,” he faid, “ have an efpeciall care of the 
“ bufinefs Mr. Davyle is come down to you for, that at 
“« Jaft he may be able to give my loan accompte of it.”+ 

Five days later Davyle fent Nicholas his firft report. 
It was not entirely favourable. He had attended all the 
commiffioners. With Sir George Chudleigh, Sir Edward 
Seymour, Sir Barnard Grenvile, Sir James Bagg, and Mr. 
Mohun, he had been met by no difficulty, and they agreed 
upon a particular day for a fitting at Plymouth. But, on 


* MS. S. P.O. At the bottom of the draft is this memorandum : 
shia like Ite was the fame day fent to Mr. Drake concerninge the vice 
DOREY 


t MSS. S. P.O. Under dates ut fupra. 
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going over to Mr. Drake at Afhe, excufes were made; and 
proceeding thence to Mr. Kifte at Exeter, he had found 
the like coldnefs. Hereupon the commiffioners, efpe- 
cially thofe, interpofed Mr. Davyle, “ that are my lorde’s 
“ trulye,” refolved to prevent any further neglect by 
calling on Mr. Drake and Mr. Kifte themfelves to name 
another day ; and the worthy folicitor, after fingling out 
Grenvile, Bagg, and Mohun for the praife of being 
“< as torward in the bufinefs as anye friend my lord hath,” 
expreffes his refolution, now that he had come down twice 
about it, to fee an end of it before he returns. * 

His next report neverthelefs, a week later, fhows him 
no nearer to that defirable confummation. Mr. Drake 
and Kifte were ftill the obftacles; but Grenvile, Bagg, 
Mohun, and Seymour had then determined, in the event 
of further delay, to go on without them, being “ refolv’d 
“to {pare no paynes to doe my lord {fervice.” The 
matter involves a vaft deal of toil and labour to himfelf, 
the diftance between Grenvile and Drake being eighty 
miles, and he having performed that journey thrice ; but 


* MS.S. P. O. From Wm. Davyle to “ the wor! mye worthye friend 
« Edward Nicholas, efquire.”” Plymouth, 17th September, 1627. “ I have 
“ attended all the comiflioners for the fervice I was fent downe about. St 
“« George Chudley, St Edward Seamour, S* Barnard Greenfeild, S* James 
«* Bagge, and Mr. Mohun had appointed Mondaye the xxi‘ of this moneth 
<< to fitt uppon ytt att Plymouth. I went from them to Afhe w" the war- 
“ rante figned for warninge witnefles ag* that day, to Mr. Drake, but he 
* excuf"d ytt w" fome other bufines to fitt upon an other comiflion, that he 
“ could not meete att that tyme and place. I made my returne from him to 
“<M Kyfte to Exeter, and found the like coldnes in him, that he had other 
«¢ ymployment and cold not be theer. W" the comiffioners underftandinge 
<< (efpecially thofe yt are mye lordes trulye) refolu’d to have another daye, 
“ and that of theer owne appointm*; and putt of the form’ daye becaufe 
“< heerafter they fhall not fay (they beinge the cheife delato*) theer was 
“ anye negleét in the fervice. S* Barnard Greenfeild, St James Bagge, and 
«© M? Mohun are as forward in ytt, as anye freind mye lord hath. How- 
“¢ foey’ fince I have been nowe twice about ytt, I refolue to fee an yflue of 
“ ytt before I retorne ; for I am fure I have thofe heer on my lorde’s behalfe 
“that will not lett me want theer affiftance. I befeech you S that mye 
“ abfence being in this ymploym* may be noe p’judice to me. I referre my- 
<¢ felfe to St James Bagge’s relation for mye care and paynes, w*" fhall neuer 
‘¢ be wantinge.”” 
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he fhould be afhamed now to return without finifhing 
the affair.* 

Upon this Mr. Nicholas feems to have taken fudden 
refolution himfelf to put the fcrew upon Mr. Kifte and 
Mr. Drake, to whom he wrote accordingly. Then, 
after a few days, he was careful to thank Bagg for his 
care of my lord’s fervice, whereof he fhould not fail to 
make honeft and hearty report to my lord; and went 
on to tell him he fhould hope zow to fee Mr. Davyle 
fhortly with a good account of that bufinefs, wherein 
Mr. Drake who undertook much, and Mr. Kifte who 
promifed fairly, had fallen fhort of the expectation them- 
felves had raifed+ At the time he thus wrote, on the 
18th of October, he had the beft reafons for knowing 
that no more difficulties would be interpofed by either 
Kifte or Drake. 

As early as the 6th of October, Kifte, replying imme- 
diately to the letter of his grace’s fecretary, had haftened 
to exprefs the hope that Mr. Nicholas would fo arrange 
that neither himfelf nor his regiftrar Mr. Staplehill fhould 
be further troubled in the matter of thofe “‘ 290 hydes 
“ challenged by Chamberlyn,” feeing that what he had 
done was in my lord’s fervice; and as his intent in the 


* MS. S.P.0. Davyle to Nicholas. Plymouth 25th September 1627. 
“* T am nowe as neer the finifhinge of mye bufines as I was the firft daye I 
“ came, all in refpect of Mt Drake and M' Kiftes not beinge heer at the 
‘*tymes appointed. S' Bern’d Greenvyle, S' James Bagge, and Mt. 
“* Mohun haue appointed Monday pemptorilye the viijt® of 8", and to that 
** purpofe they have fent me to Mt Drake and Kifte to fee yf I can p’cure 
“them to meete att Plymouth ; w*" if they refufe they refolue to goe on 
* themfelues w'*out them, and foe to adiorne ytt to Tottnes and to Exeter 
“to examyn witnefles as they lye. They are all wt" S* Edward Seamoure 
‘* refolu’d to {pare no paynes to doe mye lord fervice. ... . I make bould 
“to ftay the finifhinge of the comiffion, for I am afhamed to returne 
* w'tout doeinge of fomethinge in ytt, and I hope you wilbe pleafed to 
* conceaue that I muft obferue the directions of the principall com whoe 
“hitherto direétes me. I am fure my toyle and labot is mofte, for I 
“ muft goe to them my felf, and not fend; and betwixt S™ Bern’d Green- 
“ feild’s and M' Drake’s ytt is above 80 myles, and this tis the third journey 
*¢ T haue made betwixt them. God willing theer fhalbe noe want in me, theer 
‘* fore I humblye praye you wilbe pleafed to thincke foe.” 

Tt MS. 8. PO. Nicholas to Bagg, 18th O&. 1626. 
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confifcation was juft, he did hope, by Mr. Nicholas’s 
means, to find the fruit thereof. ‘*I am now,” he 
adds, “ putting foote in ftyrrep to ryde to Plymouth 
“¢ about the comiffion againft Sir John Elliott: and uppon 
“ Munday next wee doe firft begyn to fitt. I could 
“ hardly be {pared by reafon of my other imploymentes ; 
“ but Mr. Drake and the reft of the comiffioners will 
“ not proceede thearein unlefs I be prefent.” * 

The other laggard, the elder Drake, Mr. Nicholas had 
pulled up yet more effectually. From this commif- 
fioner he heard on the 14th of October, and in a tone that 
might well be taken for fome extenuation of his former 
reluctance and delays. Thofe delays he excufes on the 
ground that he defired to have as many of the com- 
miffioners prefent as might be, and his health had not 
been good. But, following implicitly the contents of 
Mr. Nicholas’s letter, he had attended the commiffion at 
Plymouth, where they took fome evidence “ which 
‘ falles foule on the vice-admirale’s part;” nay, adds 
Drake in his new-found zeal, “‘ foe foule, that, if ex- 
“ tremity be ufed, it will goe neere to touch his life in 
“my poore opinion. The pticulers are to long to 
“ write. It is not only in deceaving of my lord (as 
“that he hath done) as it is manifeftly pved, but alfo 
“ by violence hath taken true mens goodes, by abufinge 
“ his authority, and by deceivinge of men w' bondes 
“ wout date. W*, when you fhall fee the pticuler, 
“ you would thinke it impoflible that any man that 
“ carryes the face of an honeft man fhould doe fuch 
“ things!” There could be no more doubting of either 
of the Drakes after this. He went on to fay that the 
commiffion was adjourned to Totnefs for Tuefday 
fen’night, and that Mr. Davyle had taken as much care 
and pains in it as any man could do.f 

Not content with even this, however, Drake in little 


* MS. S. P.O. Kifteto Nicholas. From Exeter, 6th October, 1627. 
¢ MS. S. P.O. Drake to Nicholas, “ from Afhe, the 18th October, 
ST G27 
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lefs than a fortnight reported himfelf again to my lord 
duke’s fecretary with not lefs zeal. Since he laft wrote 
of the commiffion concerning Sir John Eliot, he told 
Nicholas, they had gone fteadily forward with it (¢al- 
“ thoughe it were a great journey unto me to goe at 
“< Totnes yet I was there”); and fo they had finifhed it ; 
and he hoped they had matter enough proved to make 
the gentleman known how he had carried himfelf in 
his place. There was one drawback notwithftanding. 
Kifte and his regiftrar, Staplehill, had not given them 
all the affiftance they had been led to expect from them. 
There were feveral things depofed by witneffes which 
they might have confirmed “ by there actes made in 
“court,” for there was no great truft to be placed in 
their words: and he could with that they were com- 
pelled “ by procefs ” to do this, if they ftill declined.* 
So at laft the weary bufinefs came to a clofe. Not 
unfuccefsfully, if the Drakes were to be trufted, fee- 
ing that matter fo foul was brought forward as even to 
touch Eliot’s life ; though with the flight refervation that 
no hearing had been given to Eliot, that no one repre- 
fented him before the commiffion, that during the whole 
of their fittings (now for the laft fix months) he had been 
fecurely lodged in prifon for refufing the loan, and that 
evidence from the books and regifters of the Devon 
admiralty, by which alone any charge might have been 
colourably maintained, had not been produced at all! 
Setting this afide, however, and affluming that certain 
matters were really difcovered as alleged, what were 
they? What was the produce of all that labour and 
travail undergone for my lord duke’s fatisfaction, though 
not brought forth until my lord duke had fo embroiled 
the kingdom in difhonour and difgrace that a parliament 
had become a neceflity, and the abortion, with other 
noxious things, was {wept away ? The queftion happily 


* MS. S. P.O. Drake to ‘my noble freind Ed. Nicholas, efquire ; ” 
from Athe, the 29th of Oétober, 1627, 
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can be anfwered. or, though nothing more was 
heard of the commiffion againft Sir John Eliot, and 
everyone concerned had doubtlefs become eager to have 
no more faid about it, ‘“‘a breif” of the refults of the 
inquiry had been drawn up at the clofe of the year, and 
has furvived among the papers at Port Eliot.* 

Let me then exhibit what the charges were that wit- 
nefles had been found to allege or to invent againft 
Eliot’s honour. 

The accufation is divided into four heads. The 
firft has relation to matters in which Eliot had not 

_dealt truly in his accounts with my lord-admiral. The 
fecond, to mifdemeanours in the exercife of the vice- 
admiral’s office regarding pirates. The third, to fums 
of money unlawfully extorted from the king’s fubjects. 
And the fourth, to undue feizures of goods. Under 
the firft, five inftances were alleged; under the fecond, 
three; under the third, two; and under the fourth, 
two. ‘The time over which the enquiry extended was 
three years, wherein the cafes that had fallen within Eliot’s 
jurifdi@tion on that expofed weftern coaft were to be 
counted by hundreds. 

The firft afferted impofition on my lord-admiral was 
in 1623; when, on account of a feizure “in Caufen 
< bay,” he had put down only 37/ as received for four 
pieces of iron ordnance, whereas one Michael Prior had 
been found to depofe “that at the fame time ther was 
“ cordage and other goods fetzed to the valew of eighty 
pounds.” ‘The fecond fimilar impofition occurred in 
1624; when he charged himfelf with having received 
only 225/ for thirty-three chefts of fugar, whereas John 
Viguers and Richard Evans, Exeter merchants, were ~ 
ready to depofe that they had given as much as 352/ 
for only twenty-fix chefts. The date of the third was 
in 1624; when he had charged himfelf with 512/ for 


* A copy, lefs complete, but to precifely the fame purport, is in the S.P,O, 
among the papers of fecretary Nicholas, ; 
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259 quarters of rye found in a dereli& brought into 
Teignmouth, whereas the officers of the cuftom-houfe at 
Exeter had depofed that no lefs than 520 quarters were 
found in that derelict. The fourth was in the fame year; 
when he had given credit for a receipt of So/ for the 
Flying Hare as an old fhip of thirty tons burthen, 
whereas two witnefles, Edward and William Spurway, 
were produced to depofe that they had bought the Hare 
for 73/ as of forty tons burthen. The fifth was the 
fhip delivered by the lord-admiral’s warrant to Sir 
Edward Seymour, one of the honourable commiffioners, 
who declared that the vice-admiral had already charged 
him, “upon accounts between them,” with the ver 
fum of 300/ as his part fhare which he had further 
charged in his account againft the lord-admiral. 

In the matter of pirates, Eliot’s alleged mifdemeanours 
were of two kinds. Firft, that he had fuffered them, 
for a certain compofition, to come in fafety into the 
king’s harbours and depart again; and fecondly, that 
upon receiving from them money or goods, he had 
releafed them from committal without further profecu- 
tion or trial.’ Two inftances of the firft were ftated to 
have occurred: in July 1626, when “ by the hands of 
“Thomas Hardry his deputy” he took 1¢/ from a 
Dutch freebooter named Jacob Johnfon Bounticoco ; 
and in September 1626, when by the fame hands he 
received from another Dutch freebooter two thoufand 
dried fith, afterwards fold for 20/: the worthy “ deputy ” 
being ready to depofe to both tranfa@ions. Of the 
fecond kind, one inftance had been difcovered in which, 
“¢ about three years fince,” ‘after committing one Michael 
Rowe and fix or feven others as pirates, he releafed them 
upon their handing him over fome filver bullion: which 
fact was teftified by “ John Skynner, goldfmyth of Ply- 
““ mouth, and Felix Bell the marthall’s wyfe, who fayth 


“her hufband was never payed for theyr charges lyeing 
© at his howfe.” 
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Both the two alleged inftances of “ extorting fums of 
** money ” from the king’s fubjeéts were part of the fame 
tranfaction in “‘ Caufen bay ” already named: this extra- 
ordinary charge being fupported by the allegation that 
he had bound over Michael Prior in penalties to the ad- 
miralty-court for unlawful dealing in ordnance ; and that, 
after binding over Nicholas Harris to anfwer in London 
for the fame matter, he had difmiffed him, and promifed 
to cancel his bond upon receipt of feven pounds. A con- 
fufed ftatement appears alfo as intended to be added 
under this head, having reference to the purchafe by a 
Plymouth merchant, one John Cunningham, of a French 
fhip brought in by certain Scotchmen, and reftored to 
France by the vice-admiral. But it is not denied that 
the reftoration was perfectly legitimate ; and the charge 
refolves itfelf into the depofition of one John Dipford, 
who “ fayth the French who claymed that fhip and 
“< goods were to give Sir John Eliott 150/ to free her, of 
“< which 50/ was given to Cunningham, but what became 
“ of the reft it doth not appear.” 

Of the two ftated inftances of feizing goods unduly, 
the firft was a cafe of difputed account. The Neptune 
of London, with a cargo of wines and fpirits, had been 
driven afhore at Salcomb, and the goods fold by the vice- 
admiral’s order ; whereon, “ being follicited by one Robert 
«© Barker on behalf of the owners, after two years’ at- 
“ tendance he gave an account, where he charged himfelf 
‘¢ with 162/ (whereas the wines were worth 300/), and 
“ deduéted 88/ charges, befides the king’s dutyes, and 
“¢ after a year more gave his bond for payment of a hun- 
“¢ dred pounds within a year after, the bond having no 
“‘ date and remayning yet unfatisfied, as is depofed by 
“© the faid Robert Barker.” The fecond and laft cafe of 
all, was that of a wreck near Teignmouth of a Sussex bark 
laden with falt, when, though all the men were faved, 
“ yet Sir John Eliot feized the barck and gave them 
“ after only tenn pounds.” : 
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Such is a faithful ftatement of the entire bill of indict- 
ment, framed with fuch infinite labour “ uppon exami- 
“* nations taken by cofiiiffion in the county of Devon in 
* October laft 1627,” againft Sir John Eliot’s honour.* 
Abundant material has been afforded for eftimation of 
its value, even apart from what the feveral cafes, and 
their propofed modes of proof, will not fail to fuggett. 
If, to fuch a confpiracy of his enemies, aided by every 
un{crupulous artifice, only a return of fo much queftion- 
able matter could be yielded out of a life of inceffant 
activity and labour involving perfonal offence to fo 
many, we may be content to accept the commiffion 
and its fruits as a fatisfactory tribute to Eliot’s memory. 

But the momentous interval between the fecond and 
third parliaments has been overpaffed while this confpiracy 
again{t Eliot’s liberty and good name was thus in progrefs, 
and it is now neceflary to retrace that equally deliberate 
and more fatal confpiracy againft the liberties of England. 
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When parliament had been fent about its bufinefs, 
there was of courfe no way left but to try the “new 
** counfels,” of which Mr. Vice-Chamberlain had given 
warning. What thefe counfels fell fhort of, and the 
reafon of their fhortcomings, have been ftated by Hume, 
who with much candour explains why the perfon of the 
fubject and the mufkets of the foldiery were not brought 
into clofer conneétion. ‘ Had he poflefled any military 
“force,” fays Charles’s philofophical apologift, on 
““which he could depend, ’tis not improbable he had 
“at once taken off the mafk, and governed without any 
“regard to parliamentary privileges. But his army 
“ was new levied, ill-paid, and worfe difciplined ; nowife 
** fuperior to the militia, who were much more numer- 


* MS. at Port Eliot. The copy in the . P. O. bears indorfement « R. 78° 
*¢ Jan. 1627-[8]. A breif of the matters difcovered ag* St John Eliott.” 
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** ous, and who were, in a great meafure, under the 
“‘ influence of the country gentlemen.”* He might 
have added that Buckingham had alfo in view at this 
time another ufe for that new-levied, ill-paid, and worfe- 
difciplined army. This we fhall fhortly fee. For the 
prefent it is our bufinefs to obferve to what extent the 
“‘ mafk” was reluctantly kept on, and the degree of regard 
that was really fhown to “parliamentary privileges.” + 
On the 15th of June, the day when parliament was 
diffolved, a proclamation was difcuffed in council 
whereby the fheriffs were to be called to affemble the 
freeholders in their feveral counties to hear the a& of 
diffolution read, and. to take their votes for a voluntary 
levy of what the houfe intended to have granted. This 
was the regard to parliamentary privileges now to be 
paid. Four fubfidies and three fifteens would have been 
given by the commons, but for the difordered paffion of 
certain members; and now the king was to defire his 
loving fubjects to be a law unto themfelves, and to volun~ 
teer what it had been meant to enforce. Incredible as it 
feems, this courfe was actually adopted by royal pro- 
clamation on the 7th of July, in feveral counties and 
cities.[ In fome the attempt was made even to levy 
the money as of right on the ground that parliament 
had fo far confented as to frame the bill. Where, on 
the other hand, the proceeding by privy feals was re- 
forted to, or the forms of the old “ benevolence” were 
employed, the rate was ftill propofed to be made on the 

* Fiffory, v. 151. 

+ In reality, as Eliot had declared, there was only one minifter. Mr. 
Bruce has fhown, in one of thofe admirable prefaces to his Calendars of State 
Papers, which, befides fupplying a moft valuable and interefting comment 
on the known leading incidents of this important period of hiftory, have 
dire&ted attention to many new faéts and illuftrations, that Buckingham was 
now fole and abfolute minifter. All the records fhow that the king was 
only eager to carry out the objeéts and wifhes of his favourite ; and that 
he did not become his own minifter, at any rate for Englifh affairs, until 

uckingham’s death. 


+ Thefe documents are in the ftate paper office. under their refpective 
dates of the 15" of June and 7* of July. 
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{cale of the four fubfidies. On fimilar pretences, order 
was iffued under the great feal for levying tonnage and 
poundage, comprifing all duties on exports and imports, 
which were alleged to be a neceffary part of the revenue 
of the crown, and only not voted by the commons be- 
caufe of their diffolution. A commiffion was iffued for 
extortion of fines under cover of improving crown lands; 
and following this went forth another commiffion to force 
penalties again{t religious recufants in a manner that the 
moft ardent puritan could not but account hateful. An 
immediate advance of a hundred and twenty thoufand 
pounds was peremptorily demanded from the city of 
London; which was alfo required, in common with other 
feaport towns, to furnifh a certain number of fhips and 
troops for the protection of commerce in the narrow 
feas.* 

Hard upon all this came then a proceeding yet more 
defperate, which hiftory has explained by conneéting it 
with the profound emotion caufed by Tilly’s defeat of 
the proteftant arms at Luttern, and by fuppofing that 
Charles had feized on that event and its confequences 
to excufe or juftify what before he had fhrunk from. 
But this general forced loan, foon to be defcribed, had 
no fuch excufe. Hiftorians have overlooked the proof 
contained in our ftate paper office, and now to be 
afforded, that already the king’s attempts to raife money, 
in fo far as they made appeal to voluntary efforts, 
had entirely failed. When he took the more extreme 
courfe, therefore, it was not from any hope that his 


* On a former occafion (Grand Remonftrance, 315) I have pointed out 
the importance of always keeping in mind that Whitelocke’s Memorials, 
efpecially in the early portions, is a book never perfeétly reliable, being a 
mere compilation by other hands from authorities for the moft part worth- 
lefs. The very fame page containing the mention of the London fhips ad- 
verted to in my text, makes the prepofterous blunder of confounding that 
loan from London in 1626 under the pretence of guarding the feas, with 
Noye’s invention of fhip-money in 1634! And the Clarendon prefs 
edition of 1853 is publifhed without a note to correét fuch manifett 
abfurdities. 
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fubjects would think a forced loan excufable becaufe 
of the extremity that had befallen a caufe to which 
they were ardently attached, but upon his conviction, 
deliberately formed, that as the people refufed to con- 
cede he had the right to compel. 

The city of Briftol was the firft to remonftrate againft 
the plan of completing what parliament had left un- 
finifhed. It had undergone fuch great loffes by the ftop- 
page of trade with Spain, that it could not yield what 
was afked. The magiftrates of Suffex next told the 
council that they had not been able to colle& 120/. 
Everything had been done to move the people to volun- 
tary gift; but they pleaded their poverty and wants to be 
{uch as prevented them from giving in the way required, 
though in a parliamentary courfe they would ftrain 
themfelves beyond their ability. The Earl of Devon- 
fhire and the juftices of Derby wrote from Chetfterfield 
to fay, that the end of all their endeavours to raife a 
free gift in the county had been a return of twenty 
pounds and four fhillings, to which the juitices had 
added ninety-one pounds from themfelves. The general 
anfwer had been, a denial to give anything unlefs by 
way of parliament; and there had not been forty givers 
in the whole county. The Leicefter juftices wrote from 
Loughborough to fay, that their utmoft endeavours had 
been ufed for a voluntary fupply; but of the people 
moft cried for a parliament, fome pretended want, divers 
the preffure of other payments, and none would give. 
The Earl of Suffolk told Buckingham that he had 
affembled his county at Bury; and that they anfwered 
him they could not give, that the government did not 
protect them and they could not live, for that their {hips 
were taken and fired in their havens before their faces, 
infomuch that they durft not look out of their ports. 
From Eaft Dereham the Norfolk juftices wrote to the 
council, that they could not get as much as the pro- 
portion of half a fubfidy; for the greater number had 
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flatly refufed. From Chelmsford the Effex juftices 
protefted their affection to fupply his majefty ; but they 
had afcertained the general defire to be that this fhould 
be done in a parliamentary way. The deputy lieu- 
tenants of Devon addreffed Francis lord Ruffell upon 
the hopeleffnefs of having recourfe to any kind of fupply 
but that which from its antiquity and indifferency of 
perfons would alone be tolerated by the fubject. So, 
from Oakham, faid the county of Rutland. So, through 
Wentworth’s father-in-law and Henry lord Clifford, 
faid the county of Cumberland. So, through the jus- 
tices, faid Northumberland. So, Weftmoreland. From 
Alresford the juftices of Southampton wrote that there 
was no hope of levying money in that county but by 
help of law. From Worcefter the juftices wrote that 
the county were ready for his majefty’s fervice with their 
lives; but that they would not give in any other way fave 
by fubfidies granted in parliament, and not fo much as 
twenty pounds had been fubfcribed. From Surrey Sir 
George Moore fent the fame reply. From Wakefield 
the juftices of the weft-riding wrote to lord-keeper 
Coventry, that in anfwer to requefts for eight hundred 
they had not received thirty pounds. From New- 
borough the north-riding juftices wrote that whereas 
all were willing to give in a parliamentary courfe, feven- 
teen pounds fix fhillings and eightpence was the entire 
amount they could now fend.* The eaft-riding juftices 
grieved to have to fend only good words and humble 
excufes, but they had had no offers. From Nottingham- 
fhire the council were told that a few of the juftices of- 
fered 70/; but that the people generally refufed, otherwife 


* There is another very ftriking communication from the north-riding 
juftices defcribing certain diftriéts in the county as entirely too poor for any 
gifts, living at racked rents, their landlords not dwelling among them, 
hemmed in by water on one fide and by great wafte moors on the other, 
while the fea, which formerly brought them profit, was now fo haunted with 
pirates that no fhips dared pafs, nor fifhermen hardly ever ventured 
out. 


. 
: 
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than by the ordinary and ufual way of parliament. The 
juftices of Herts informed the council that in {pite of the 
moft. earneft perfuafion and example, only fome few 
people in two of the hundreds had yielded to give a few 
{mall fums. As for the county of Bucks, the council 
were obliged to complain that the juftices there had 
entirely neglected even to afk for a free gift. From 
Eliot’s county the reply was highly characteriftic, and 
bore his perfonal ftamp upon it. Writing from Truro the 
Cornith juftices told the council, that money was extreme 
fcarce, and the gentlemen of the county could not give 
in the manner afked; but if his majefty would be 
pleafed to fummon a parliament, they would be ready, 
by fale of their goods or what elfe they had, to give 
fatisfaction to the royal defires in fuch parliament ; and 
as to the common people, they had afcertained that 
there was not a fingle parifh which, if it had but two 
kine, would not fell one for fupply of his majefty’s and 
the kingdom’s occafions in a parliamentary way.* It 
hardly needed Bagg’s letter to Buckingham of fome- 
thing lefs than a fortnight before, to affure his grace 
that but for the adtivity of “ the Eliot faction ” neither 
Devon nor Cornwall would have been overruled by ill 
example.t 3 

The bulk of thefe anfwers had been given at the clofe 
of that month of Auguft, on the 27th day of which 
Tilly won the victory that feemed for a time to imperil 
the very exiftence of Proteftantifm in Germany. The 
alternative, therefore, had already been prefented to the 
Englith king, of raifing money by the way of a parlia- 

* All thefe replies are among the MSS. in the ftate paper office under the 
dates refpectively, in the order in which the places are given in my text, of 
Auguft 1<th (Briftol and Suffex) ; 17th (Derby) ; 18th (Leicefter) ; 22nd 
(Suffolk) ; 24th (Norfolk) ; 30th (Effex) ; 31ft (Devon, Rutland, Cum- 
berland, Northumberland, Weftmoreland, Southampton, Worcefter, and 


Surrey) ; September 11th (Weft Riding of Yorkfhire) ; 15th (North 
Riding) ; 22nd (Notts) ; 23rd (Herts) ; 29th (Bucks and the Yorkshire 


Eaft Riding) ; and October 7th (Cornwall). 


+ MS. S. P. O. Bagg to Buckingham, 22nd September 1626. 
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ment or by ways more defperate than he had even yet 
attempted. ‘There cannot be a doubt that he had made 
his choice before his brother-in-law’s extreme peril. 
The truth was, that Buckingham’s recklefs paffion and 
difordered vanity were now bent upon war with France. 
There was not a fhadow of reafon or neceffity for fuch 
a war, to which indeed every confideration of prudence 
and humanity was vehemently oppofed ; but it had for 
fome time become manifeft that the feizures of fhips, 
and other affronts to the French court, carried with them 
that precife defign which Eliot had much earlier detected 
and denounced, and which formed the bafis of his eager 
profecution of the cafe of the St. Peter of Newhaven ; 
and every warning he had given of danger to the ftate 
from. the continued prefence of Buckingham in the 
council was now to receive its ample juftification. 
Without provocation or excufe, and at the moment when 
dangers were imminent from a war with Spain at which. 
the higheft ftatefmanfhip, unfupported by parliament or 
people, might have fhrunk difmayed, England was 
dragged into another war with the country whofe 
alliance fhe had fo lately courted, and by continued 
friendfhip with whom the proteftant league, already made 
the fcapegoat for fo many facrifices, could alone be 
maintained ; and the poor weak king, powerlefs of help 
for his fifter’s hufband, unfheathed the fword againft 
his young wife’s brother. The difmiffal of Henrietta’s 
French retinue was followed by graver infults to French 
commerce; fecret emiffaries from Rohan and Soubife 
were received; the man whofe treachery had been fo 
lately directed againft Rochelle went into rehearfal for the 
part of her deliverer; and the great fleet that had bee# 
in alleged preparation for the Algerine coaft, and againft 
the Barbary pirates, was foon to take another deftination. 
In all this the reckleffnefs and indifference of playing 
with the peace and happinefs of nations appalled every 
thinking man. It was now remembered that during the 
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Chriftchurch comedy at Oxford* an expreflion had 
fallen from Buckingham, that if the commons would 
give the money that had been afked “they might 
choofe “their enemy.” This had been regarded then 
but as a flourifh or bravado of conciliation; but 
the faying was now gravely repeated, in proof that 
peace or war depended really on one man’s caprice, 
and that no treaties were fafe as long as he continued 
to govern.}. 

In the abfolute inability, indeed, to find any reafonable 
caufe for this war with France, the hiftorians have agreed 
to afcribe it to a motive on the part of Buckingham which 
would be incredible of any other perfon in hiftory to 
whom had ever been committed the guidance of the 
government of a nation. ‘That he fhould be. believed 
to have deliberately involved in hoftilities two fuch 
countries as France and England, becaufe Richelieu had 
interpofed to his amatory attempts on the young French 
queen a bar which he could only overleap by entering 
Paris with «the privileges of a conqueror,{ may be 


* See ante, i. 391-7. 

+ See Ru/bworth, i. 494-. (* A fpeech without doors.’”) 

{ Three diftinct efforts to enter France, made by Buckingham within a 
few months of each other, were certainly fuccefsfully repulfed by Richelieu. 
The firft openly and direétly, when, immediately after the diffolution of the 
firft parliament, the cardinal, offended by the propofed embafly to demand a 

-teftoration of the lent fhips and to mediate far the huguenots, refufed to 
receive the duke as ambaifador; the fecond through the queen mother; 
who refufed his perfonal vifit for fettlement of her daughter’s domeftic 
quarrels ; and the third through the king himfelf, who refufed Baffompierre’s 
requeft that the duke might revifit Paris to bring about a better underftanding 
in the matter of the reprizals at fea. The motive for his eager wifh, and the 
fecret of its effeCtual difappointment, are in the fame paflage explained by 
Clarendon: ‘In his embafly in France, where his perfon and prefence was 
‘¢ wonderfully admired and efteemed (and in truth it was a wonder in the 
“¢ eyes of all men), and in which he appeared with all the luftre the wealth of 
«¢ England could adorn him with, and outfhined all the bravery that court 
“could drefs itfelf in, and over-acted the whole nation in their own moft 
“< peculiar vanities, he had the ambition to fix his eyes upon, and to dedicate 
«¢ his moft violent affection to, a lady of a very fublime quality,”—in fhort, 
to end the reader’s impatience and this interminable fentence, he fell in love 
on that occafion with the young French queen, Anne of Auftria, and was 
thought to have been liftened to with at leaft more favour than that greater 
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accepted as at leaft decifive of the influence he now 
exercifed, of the reputation he had won for himfelf, and 
of the condition of inconceivable weaknefs to which 
his diétatorfhip had brought the king. Clarendon cer- 
tainly believed it; Madame de Motteville vouches for it 
in all its details ; and it is fully accepted by all the later 
hiftorians except Carte, who is far from fuccefsful in 
trying to difcredit it.* Here however it fuffices to 
{tate, that the war was actually entered on, and that the 
pretences or caufes alleged for it were three. The firft 
was the refufal to permit Mansfeldt’s expedition to pafs 
through France; the fecond was the recent capture of 
Englifh merchant fhips; and the third was the alleged 
failure of promifes to the huguenots of Rochelle. The 
firft, if it could ever have been pleaded as a caufe, had 
been condoned by the French marriage, contracted fub- 
fequently ; the fecond was but juft reprifal for fuch out- 
rages as Eliot had expofed in the matter of the New- 
haven fhip; and the third was a mere dafh for popularity, 
in too fudden and violent contraft with the furrender of 
Pennington’s fleet to be entirely fuccefsful with the pro- 
teftants of either country. Could the members of the 


ftatefman but lefs fuccefsful lover, the cardinal Richelieu, who, having failed 
himfelf, refolved that the other fhould not fucceed. See Madame de 
Motteville, i.231 3 De Retz, iv. 185 ; and Cabala, 252-3. 

_ ™ See his Hiffory, iv. 132, The moft temperate and able of all the ftate- 
ments of the cafe that I have found is in Lingard, vii. 155-172 (Ed. 1854). 
He pronounces the account given by Madame de Motteville, and Clarendon’s 
ftatement, to be fubftantially true; but he throws much light on the means 
taken by Buckingham to invent outward pretexts for the act he had 
inwardly refolved. He inflamed the firft petty quarrels of the newly- 
wedded king and queen until occafion offered for an affront to the French 
monarch by violent difmiffal of his fifter’s Roman-catholic houfehold. He 
backed out of ftipulations in the marriage treaty fo as to give France excufe 
for declining the treaty offenfive and defenfive which was to have been a 
condition of the marriage. He involved the coafting hips of the two nations 
in perpetual difputes by fuch conduét as Eliot had expofed in the Newhaven 
fhip. And the very intereft in the huguenots of Rochelle which his own 
outrage upon them had intenfified throughout England, he made finally his 
excufe for pretending that the Englifh king had no honorable alternative 


but to affume the pofition of protector to the French proteftants in revolt. 
Hence the war. 
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commons, now returned to their various counties, have 
had more prompt juftification of all they had fuffered and. 
facrificed to break down the influence of Buckingham, 
than this unprovoked and wicked war ? 

Out of it arofe, of courfe, one immediate and over- 
powering neceflity. At whatever rifk or coft, money 
muft be had; and the fo-called voluntary project having 
failed, a GENERAL FORCED LOAN was reforted to. 

The proclamation went forth on the 7th of Oétober. 
A fudden exigence was pleaded, and a promife given not 
only that the prefent meafure fhould not be drawn into a 
precedent, but that a parliament fhould be called as foon 
as poflible, and repayment. made, out of the firft voted 
fubfidies, of all that was now advanced. The clergy 
were written to, and inftructions were drawn up by Laud 
to make the pulpits more available for plunder of the 
people, and to identify the church with the ftate in a 
confpiracy againft their liberties.* Commiffioners were 
named in every county, with direétion to take the laft 
fubfidy-book for their guide, exacting from each perfon 
in that precife ratio; and with a commiffion almoft un- 
limited to deal with the refractory. Empowered to 
examine thefe on oath, and to require avowal not 
merely of the motive of their refufals, but of the names 
of their advifers, the commiffioners were alfo to be 
armed with means more than inquifitorial of enforcing 


* ‘Who can read thefe “ inftruétions ” now, and have any doubt of their 
intention, or of the real origin of the king’s gratitude for what Heylin calls 
that “dexterous” performance? ‘* We have obferved,”? Laud makes the 
king fay, ‘‘ that the church and the ftate are fo nearly united and knit, 
“ together that ... they may be ‘accounted but as one... This nearnefs 
“‘ makes the church call in the help of the ftate to fuccour and fupport 
“« her whenfoever fhe is prefled beyond her ftrength. And the fame nearnefs 
‘* makes the ftate call in for the fervice of the church, both to teach that 
*¢ duty which her members know not, and to exhort them in, and encourage 
‘them to, that duty which they know.”  Heylin, 162. Laud himéfelf: 
defcribes them as “‘ partim politicas partim ecclefafticas.” Works, iii. 19 Sa 
See them at length in Ru/bwortA, i. 418-9. Among Eliot’s papers at Port 
Eliot I have found copies of all of them, carefully tranfcribed in his own 
hand, 
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fecrecy in regard to all queftions and anfwers.* While 
the notable {cheme was hatching, Bagg {melt it out with 
the inftiné of one of the fouler creatures, and, eagerly 
volunteering fervice, haftened to fee what prey could 
be feized for himfelf and his friends. 

He wrote to Buckingham on the 16th of October. 
He alludes in his letter to the benevolence, to its 
failure in that weftern county, and to the ungrateful 
villain Eliot; he talks contemptuoufly of the cry of the 
vulgar for a parliament, “‘ thinkinge that to be the waye 
“unto their ends and their libertie;” for his own part 
he grieves that already they have fo much liberty ; and 
he declares that his heart defires nothing more than that 
his majefty’s coffers fhould be full. After which he pro- 
pounds what is the pith of his letter. The fuccefs of 
the new commiffion would greatly depend on the time 
being fo judicioufly directed as thereby its action fhould 
be fimultaneous in every part of the country, leaving no 
time for evil precedents and examples; but above all, 
“* by a choice felectinge in the feverall counties for comif- 
‘“* fioners fuch gentlemen as ftand beft affected to his 
“* majefty’s fervice, and fuch as by their owne examples 
“will guide others unto the fame. And for your 
* grace’s better knowledge who ar fitteft for that fervice 
‘in thefe partes, I have prefumed to inclofe a lift of 
“ fuch in the counties of Cornewall and Devon, and 
* amongft thofe in Cornewall to recomend to yo" moft 
“ efpeciall favor my noble friend So Ana then: 

* « And when afterwards I faw that men were to be put on their oath 
‘* with whom they had had conference, and whether any did diffuade them, 
‘“and yet further beheld that divers were to be imprifoned : I thought this 


“* was fomewhat a new world, Yet all this while I {wallowed my own 
“* fpittle, and fpake nothing of it to any man.” Abp. Abbot’s Nar- 
rative, 455. 

t MS. S. P.O. Bagg to “ my lord the duke”: from “ Saltram, this 
“16 of Oéto, 1626.” In proof that this abominable fuggeftion, of 
ruling everything in the counties by men chofen for their fervility, found 
eager acceptance, I may quote a fubfequent letter of Bagg’s to the duke 
(29th November 1627) in which he dwells on the advantage of having “a 
** choife and a well-affected provincial government, which for the moft parte 
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of courfe, he drags forth once more the eternal Mr. John 
Mohun, who ftudies nothing fo much, night and day, as 
to honour his grace, and to advantage his majefty’s com- 
mands; and if his grace would but hand over to him 
the chief care of his majefty’s affairs in that county, 
Bagg will be pawn for his wifdom in managing the 
fame ; and, might it further be thought good to comply 
with Mr. Mohun’s defire for “ an Englifh honour,” 
Bagg has convinced himfelf that his grace’s affairs in 
thofe parts, and the bufinefs of his majetty, would be 
thereby incomparably advanced. 

Bagg’s petition was received with favour, as we fhall 
fee, and all his hints were eagerly acted on. Not merely 
the felection of colleétors for the loan, but much of the 
billeting of foldiers in the weft, was put under his {pecial 
charge; and he fet about both with a zeal that might 
hardly have feemed capable of additional relifh even from 
perfonal hatreds. Yet this enjoyment he appears alfo to 
have drawn from it. When he difcovered, for example, 
fome few months from the prefent date, that the homes 
of the poor people in a {mall Cornifh borough had not 
been turned into barracks for fick and hungry foldiers, he 
bethought him that this borough, which happened to be 
no other than St. Germans, was “ the town where Sir 
“ John Eliot lived,” and, ftraightway communicating with 
the elder Drake, both of them wrote up to tell the 
duke’s fecretary that St. German’s, Eliot’s town, by an 
extraordinary overfight, had been “ exempted from the 
“taking of fouldiers.”* 

To this man, then, and to others as far as poffible 


« doth guide the affetions of the people.” To what the people’s affections 
fhould be guided, he explains in the fame letter, as “ to glorifie his majeitie 
«in his regall power, and to honour your grace his undertakings. And let 
« not my foule enjoy his defired happinefs if to the end I intend not both.” 
He figns himfelf the duke’s “ moft humble fervant and flave,”” MS. S. P.O. 

* MS. S. P.O. Drake to Nicholas, 14th Oct. 1627. “ Sir James 
« Bagg told me,” Drake adds, “ that he had written to you of this ftrange 
“ bulineds.”” 
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refembling him (Sir George Chudleigh and Sir Bernard 
Grenvile, active in the commiffion againft Eliot, were 
made his colleagues), the extreme powers of the ftate 
were committed for the furtherance of this forced loan ; 
and in fuch hands, it may readily be fuppofed, no poffible 
harfhnefs was abated, nor any inquifitorial power unufed. 
They had other more fitting inftruments, too; the 
influences applied being defperate from the firft, as the 
cafe was known to be. The church did her part with 
flavifh eagernefs, incited not alone by Laud’s political 
inftructions, but by a bribe which had earlier been given 
to her. For, hardly had parliament been diffolved when 
the {till growing influence of that too active zealot, 
raifed then from St. David’s to Bath and Wells, had 
declared itfelf in the ill-fated manifefto againft all inno- 
vation in the church’s doétrine or difcipline which was 
enforced by fo many cruel ftar-chamber punifhments. 
The church henceforward was to be unqueftioned in her 
doétrine as well as fupreme in her difcipline. Puritanifm 
was to be gagged and filenced, only to give unlimited 
{way to her perfecutors. With double fervour, there- 
fore, preffed into the fervice of the loan, on all fides 
high-church pulpits now echoed with the cry of the 
highwayman, improved into ‘your money or your life 
‘ eternal!’ Under the Inftructions, obedience without limit 
was preached on pain of everlafting damnation ;* and 


* Prominent among divines who fo preached were two, afterwards fingled 
out for {pecial favor, Sibthorp and Manwaring, whofe fermons, condemned 
by the archbifhop of Canterbury, were publifhed by way of warning and 
example with the title of Apofolical Obedience, under licenfe of the bifho 
of London. (Mountaigne, however, and not, as Lingard and all the 
hiflorians have affumed, Laud, who was not metropolitan until a year later). 
Doétor Sibthorp preached at the Lent affizes at Northampton the doétrine 
that the prince did whatsoever pleafed him, and even if he commanded 
anything againft the laws of God or of nature, or impoflible, yet fubjeéts 
were bound to undergo the punifhment without refifting, or even railing 
or reviling ; and {0 to yield, though not an aétive, yet a paffive obedience. 
Doétor Manwaring preached, twice before majefty at Whitehall and 
repeatedly in his parifh of St. Giles’s, that the king’s royal will in impof- 
ing loans and taxes required no authority from parliament, and that his. 
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under the Manifefto, penal confequences in this world 
promptly adminiftered brought nearer what was threat- 
ened in the other. While the country was yet overrun 
with difbanded foldiers, new commiffions for mufters 
went out; and martial law accompanied them.* The 
poor who could not or would not pay, were prefied 
into the army or navy; tradefmen were dragged from 
their families and flung into common prifons ; and upon 
quiet humble homes, in the mid{t of wives and children, 
were quartered the remains of the difgraced and infamous 
troops that had furvived the affair of Cadiz. 

As to that humbler clafs of fufferers, hiftory for the 
moft part is neceflarily filent; but a glimpfe here and 
there fufficiently fhows us that the endurance and felf- 
denial which now fo diftinguifhed men of rank and 
wealth, were not lefs nobly evinced by the lowborn and 
the poor. ‘Nay, {weetheart,” wrote George Radcliffe f 
from the Marfhalfea to his wife, eager to have him with 
her to eat his Chriftmas pie at Overthorpe, “ ow it 
“¢ fhall be thought that I prejudice the public caufe be- 
“ sinning to conforme, which none yet hath done, of all 
“ that have been committed, except two poor men, a 
“ butcher and another, and they hooted at like owles 


command in any urgent neceflity obliged the fubjeéts’ confcience on pain 
of eternal damnation. This man, afterwards feverely punifhed by parlia- 
ment, was ultimately rewarded with a bifhopric. See Ru/hworth, i. 422-3. 

* < The companies were {cattered here and there in the bowels of the 
“ kingdom and governed by martial law . . . neverthelefs the foldiers brake 
“ out into great diforders. “They maftered the people; difturbed the peace 
< of families and the civil government of the land; and there were frequent 
<< robberies, burglaries, rapes, rapines, murders, and barbarous cruelties. Unto 
<< fome places they were fent for a punifhment” (as Bagg got them fent to poor 
St. German’s) ; “and wherever they came, there was a general outcry. 
<< The highways were dangerous, and the markets unfrequented. ‘They 
<¢ were a terror to all, and undoing to many.” Ru/hworth, i. 419-20. 

+ “To his right deare and lovinge wife.” rgth May 1627. “ God hath 
< bleffed us at Overthorpe with many comforts,” fays the kind-hearted huf- 
band, “and I hope in His mercy He will continue them. But they would 
< {carce be comfortable if they fhould be held either with an unquiett 
“‘minde, or with public infamie and fhame.” Whitaker's Life of 
Radcliffe, 148-150. 
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ET. 


““amongfte their neighbours!” An exception worth 
having in the rule it proves, and the picture it affords, 
of the poor confirming the rich in the example fet 
by themfelves.* 

Moft promptly had it been fet. The new commiffions 
were in operation early in November 1626, and before 
the end of that month Rudyard wrote to Netherfole that 
a great blow had been inflicted on the defign by the deter- 
mined refufal of Lords Warwick, Effex, Lincoln, Clare, 
Bolingbroke, and Say.¢ From that day refiftance went 
on. Early in January, the commiffioners for the loan at 
Northampton reported that a combination of twenty- 
two of the principal gentry had carried againft it more 
than half the fhire.[ ‘Throughout that and the following 
month, “no” rang inceffantly from all parts of England, 
Printed copies of the remonftrance of the parliament 
were everywhere difperfed, in defiance of the king’s 
proclamation ordering it to be burnt.§ At the clofe 
of January, Mr. Hampden was bound in a five hundred 
pounds penalty to anfwer at the council-board. qm ltt 


* Rufhworth has defcribed (i. 422) the numbers of men in humble life 
in the parifhes within Weftmintter liberties who abfolutely refufed to fay 
they were willing to lend if able. « Whereupon the council directed their 
“* warrant to the commiffioners of the navy to imprefs thefe men to ferve in 
*< the fhips ready to go out in his majefty’s fervice.”” Nor was this humble 
heroifm confined to the metropolis or its neighbourhoods. ‘The fix poor 
“‘tradefmen of Chelmsford,” wrote Lord Haughton to Wentworth, 
“ftand out ftiffly, notwithftanding the many threats and promifes made 
“ them, which made one fay that honour, that did ufe to refide in the head, 
“was now like the gout got into the foot.” Strafford Difp. i. 38. 

> MIS aS ee) Rudyard (from Whitehall) to Netherfole: 1 of 
December, 1626. There was afterwards a propofition made by Lord 
Dorfet at a full council-table, in prefence of the king, to commit the 
recufant lords, which was defeated by a majority of only two. « Howbeit, 
** their lordthips, for all their efcape, are put into the black book.” Letter 
to Mede, Dec. 1626, 

{ MS. S.P.O. The commiffioners to the council, 12th January, 
1626-7. 

§ John Rous fays (Diary, 4) that the king’s proclamation was thought 
unufual as having “ no counfellor’s handes to it,” and being worded 
eet in the third perfon. Did the king already affume abfolute 
royaity ? 

| MS. S. P.O. The bond bears date 26th January 1626-7, and had been 
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the next month, Philips, Wentworth, Erle, Strangways, 
Grantham, Luke, Hotham, Knightley, Barnardifton, 
Grimfton, Corbet, Coryton, and Eliot were fucceflively 
reported to the council. ‘I hear there are more of you 
“* fent for,” writes Denzil Holles, himfelf a recufant, to 
his brother-in-law Wentworth ; “ fourteen out of York- 
** fhire, eight out of Cornwall, cum multis aliis quos nunc 
“* perferibere longum eft ; or rather quos non profcribere 
“< longum eff, for that is the Englifh of it.”* In the 
middle of March fixty-eight refufals were fent up in a 
batch from one diftrié in Lincolnthire, where the people 
alfo attacked the houfe occupied by the commiflioners. 
The northern parts refifted almoft from end to end. 
Shropfhire, Devonfhire, and Warwickfhire “ refufed 
“utterly.” + And at laft the council-table were ftartled 
by hearing that in more than one county the very com- 
miffioners appointed to collect the loan had themfelves 
refufed to pay it. 

Meanwhile Buckingham went defperately forward. 
Bent upon the war, into which he had plunged fo madly, 
and by which already he had broken up the league 
whereon he and his creatures had built hitherto their 
whole defence for all the mifgovernment of the reign, 
he applied everything wrung out by the loan, which 
notwithftanding thefe drawbacks was not inconfiderable, 
to the naval preparation in hand ; and to all advice or 


endorfed at the council-table by Lord Holland and the Duke of 
Buckingham. Hampden already was a marked man. ‘I do think,” 
wrote one of the deputy-lieutenants of Bucks on the occafion of the privy 
feals going out for the Cadiz expedition, ‘‘ I do think Mr. John Hampden 
“ to be 13/. 6s. 8d. and his mother ro/. is a harder rate than I finde upon 
‘any other.” Verney Papers, 120. 

* Strafford Difp.i. 40-41. 

+ Letter to Mede of February 1626-7. Court and Times of Charles I., 
i. 189-90. ‘¢ What dire events,” adds the writer, “ may this next fum- 
<‘ mer follow upon this, together with the enmity of Spain, F rance, and 
«¢ Flanders, God only knows and can avert!” : 

t This happened in Effex (19th Feb. 1626-7), in York (2sth Feb.), 
and other places. All the facts ftated in the text are from MSS. in the 
Sata Oe 
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complaint he replied only by frefh outrage. By way of 
punifhment to Wentworth, he gave old Savile the pro- 
motion to which his fervice in the laft parliament, and 
his prefent fubmiffion, well entitled him; and hounded 
him on to acts of tyranny in Yorkfhire. He wrote with 
his own hand to members of the peerage, warning them 
of the confequences of refufing to lend. He travelled 
himfelf through Buckinghamfhire and Bedfordfhire to 
endeavour to overawe refufers.* Upon fufpicion of 
having fpoken againft it in Leicefterfhire, he flung his 
old friend and right reverend the ex-lord keeper into the 
Tower ; and, for refufing to licenfe Sibthorp’s fermon, 
he fufpended archbifhop Abbot.t But while in- 
dividuals thus were fingled out, whole counties waited 
to be dealt with; and the council-table were fairly at 
their wits’ end as the ftruggle ftill went on. 

The firft ftep taken was to remove the principal 
recufants into confinement in counties away from their 
homes, from which they were to be ultimately brought 
up in batches to the council board, and remitted thence 
on continued contumacy, according to their degrees of 
offence, back to their former confinements, or to various 
London prifons. Thus for the prefent the Yorkfhire 
gentry were fent into Kent, the Dorfetfhire into Bed- 
ford, the Londoners (chiefly recufant aldermen) into 
Lancafhire and Yorkfhire, the Lincolnfhire into Dorfet, 


* MS. S, P.O. Buckingham to Henry earl of Northumberland. 
xft of February, 1626-7. Letter to Mede, January 26, 1626-7. 

} The archbifhop fays of his own fufpenfion, that the duke’s real motive 
was to get rid of him at the council-table: “ for, faith he, if I were gone he 
“© (myfelf) would be every day at Whitehall, and there crofs all things that I 
“* have intended.” (Narrative, 445). Laud thus drily records the fufpenfion : * 
« Julii 4 (1627). The king loft a jewel in hunting, of a 1ooo/. value. 
«That day the meflage was fent by the king for the fequeftering of 
« A. B.C.” It is to be remarked of fuperftitious people generally that 
they are never able to turn their fuperftition to good ufe. If Laud had be- 
thought him to put this and that together, the loft jewel and the fufpended 
archbifhop, he would for once have read truly the conjunction of the 
planets, and might have taken warning againft the dangerous elevation that 
awaited himfelf. Already (Diary, 2nd O&. 1626) he had exultingly 

recorded the king’s promife to him “ in cafe the A. B.C. fhould die.” 
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thofe from Suffolk and Cornwall into Suffex and Somerfet, 
the Northamptonfhire men into Southampton and Wilt- 
fhire, the Effex men into Northamptonfhire, and the 
men of Bucks into Hampfhire.* But with the fecond 
ftep of bringing up the refractory to Whitehall the real 
difficulties began. It might not be difpenfed with, 
becaufe the wavering were to be brought to fubmiffion 
by the terrors of the council-table ; but it was found to 
be impracticable. Such numbers were brought up as at 
once to ftop all bufinefs, and nothing could be done. 
The prifons filled, yet the crowded pafiages to the 
council-board were not emptied. As many as two 
hundred of the leading gentry of England, Radcliffe 
tells us, would be in attendance three days a week 
for as many as five or fix weeks inceffantly ; unable 
to get their hearing. At laft it was difcovered that 
there mutt be limits to putting the majority of a nation 
into prifon; felections had to be made; and power 
was fain to be content if, in the cafes it was able to 
reach, its arm might be felt the more heavily. 

Bagg had reported Eliot as a recufant as early as the 
middle of O&ober 1626, yet not until the beginning of 
June in the following year was he finally depofited in 
the Gate-houfe. On the 23rd of May the duke’s man 
exultingly informed the duke that Eliot was at length 
gone with Coryton to London “ nowe or never to 
< receave his reward;”+ and on the 27th of the follow- 


* MSS. §.P. O. Lord Prefident Manchefter to the king, 4th July, 
1627. Lifts will be found in Ru/hworth, i. 428. The great object was to 
fend them generally as far as poflible from their homes. I find a letter of 
Lord Conway’s to the Lord Prefident (S. P. O. 5th Sept. 1627) defiring 
him to examine whether any of the refufers of the loan be placed with their 
kindred or friends? If there be, he is to remove them. 

MS. S. P.O. Bagg to Buckingham, from Plymouth, In the fame 
letter he puffs off what he has been doing for the duke “ by myfelfe and 
“¢ wtbout y® helpe of S* John Drake: lett him receave y° reward of his owne : 
<¢ myne deferves nothinge from yo" grace, for to you I am indebted by lieffe 
< and what Iam.” There is alfo an allufion explaining one caufe of the 
delay in bringing Eliot before the council-table. ‘I doubt not but the 


« commifiion for Elliot is amended.” He further gratifies his mean nature 
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ing month, Buckingham, leaving his moft active enemy 


fo lodged ina London prifon, failed for Rochelle. 


VI. Tue Expepition To ROCHELLE. 


The confpiracy againft Eliot had in one refpect been 
thus far succefsful, that, failing to reduce him to beggary, 
it had forced him to put on its appearances, and to become 
at leaft in outward feeming a neceffitous man. Between the 
winter of 1626 and the fummer of the following year, he 
had been compelled to refettle both his perfonal and real 
eftates, and affign them over in truft from his own 
keeping. Upon the aét depriving him of his vice- 
admiralty, and dividing it between the men whom we 
have fince feen quarrelling inceflantly over the fpoil, * 
fuch a ftep had become neceflary for protection of his 
wife and children. ‘Thus, when attachments were ob- 
tained againft him from the admiralty-court in the 
{pring of 1627, it was labour loft to attempt to ferve 
them at Port Eliot; nor will any attempt to ferve them 
at the Gate-houfe be likely to prove more fuccefsful. 
What ufe was fought to be made of this by his enemies we 
fhall fhortly fee. He made further neceflary changes in 
the legal truft on the death of his wife, and afterwards 
on that of his father-in-law: and we fhall find him, 
during his laft captivity, devifing frefh arrangements 
“for the manage of that poor fortune which through 
the envie of thefe times I may not call myne owne.” + 


by affuring his excellence that Eliot, Coryton, and Sir Fernando Gorges 
«were y® only men that gave fervice and vifite to y° E. of Warwicke, 
“ avho little loves your grace.” 

* I may here {o far anticipate as to ftate that thefe quarrels over their 
ill-gotten gains were found to involve fuch bitter mortifications for both, 
that in September 1628, during the recefs between the seffions of the third 
parliament, Sir Edward Seymour wrote urgently to Nicholas for his in- 
terceflion to procure him the vice-admiralty, on the ground that both Bagg 
and Drake had become “‘ weary” of it. MS. S. P. O. 

+ MSS. at Port Eliot. 28th February, 1630-1. This is one of the 
letters Mr. Difraeli has printed (Com. i. 539, ed 1850) fubftituting “ dif- 
«* turbances”” for “¢ envie,”’ and ‘‘ management ” for “ manage.” ; 
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While yet Buckingham paufed before his great ven- 
ture, and Bagg had to wait another month before report- 
ing that his principal opponent was “ laid by the 
“‘ heels,” there were other things befide his fortune that 
this “‘ envie” grudged Eliot for his own. His movements 
were watched, his footfteps dogged everywhere; and 
upon arrival of Lord Warwick in Plymouth, where Eliot 
then was, repeated reports of efpial as to both were made 
to the duke and his fecretary. Truly there was little to 
tell. Eliot’s friendfhip with Warwick was as notorious 
and little difguifed as the duke’s own intimacy with 
Warwick’s brother, Lord Holland. But thofe were days 
when men could not meet as friends, if hoftile to Buck- 
ingham, without being fufpected as confpirators; and 
Warwick’s patriotic purpofe of now ferving againft 
Spain, which the government had not dared to refift, had 
yet in no refpect abated the animofity provoked by his 
refufal of the loan. Here was Bagg’s welcome to an 
earl who had come to Plymouth in command of an ex- 
pedition for the fervice of his country, and was about to 
fail with it as its admiral. 

“‘ His lordfhip’s reftinge place,” he informs his moft 
gracious lord, “is at the houfe of one Jennens, Elliott’s 
“ freind; and his lo’®* invyted famyliars, as foone as ever 
“he put foote a fhoare, was that pattren of ingratitude 
<¢ E]liott, and malitious Corryton ; w™ two are affociated 
“wt a man noe lefs true to his freind, S' Fernando 
“‘ Gorges.* All w% feemes to be reputed ‘his lo?* 
“<< bofome freindes; and the true reporters of his lo?’ 
<¢ little affecCon to his ma" fervice, and greater to yo™ 
“ grace’s enymyes.” Expreffing then his much difquiet 
at the delays interpofed to the report of the Cornifh 
commiffioners for the loan, he declares his belief that “ it 
«will now be fhortlie fent, and then I hope his ma" 
‘¢ will be pleafed to make thofe that thus difaffectionately 


* See ante, 329, &c. 
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« differve him examples for tymes to come. I pticuller 
to yo" grace thus much becaufe yo" may difcearne 
“the lo. of Warwicke’s wayes, w” breeds muche 
< wonder in thefe partes, that he elects and invites thofe 
“to be his freindes!” He clofes with characteriftic 
affurance that he will be watchful as a fpy upon his 
mafter’s enemies, and faithful as a fervant in obedience 
to his mafter. ‘I will looke upon their wayes; and 
<< by myne they, or whoe els y' will obferue them, fhall 
<‘ knowe me to be y* grace his true and humble fervant, 
«James Bacc.” * 

That was on the 2oth of April. Six days later the 
fame worthy wrote to his “ beloved friend” the duke’s 
{ecretary, to tell him that “ the Earle of Warwicke and 
<¢ Ellyott ftill confort ;” and in connexion therewith, 
“that Sir Jo. Drake’s colle@er, Mr. Jeninges, the 
< lord of Warwicke’s fervant and Elliott’s right hand, 
“ now fhowes himfelf and his regard to the duke.” To 
the duke himfelf he wrote, the fame day, to inform him 
that “ y° Ea. of Warwicke and his friend Elliott are ftill 
< together, and ftill walke in the way they entred.” + 
Three weeks afterwards he fent another like report; with 
new {candal as to ‘Sir Fernando Gorges’ waies not 
< ftraight to ferve yo" grace,” and with intimation that he 
fhould himfelf be in waiting on his grace’s arrival at 
Portsmouth. On the 25th his grace arrived ; and, when 

* MS. S. P.O. Bagg to * his excellence my lo. the duke of Bucking- 
«ham. Plimouth 2oth April, 1627.” Indorfed by the duke: “ R. 24 
«© April. E. of Warwick arrived there 19° and conforteth with Elliott 
“‘ and St Ferd. Gorges.” 

+ MS. 8. P.O. Bagg “ to my worthye freind Ed. Nicholas, Efq. &c. 
«¢ Plymouth 26th Aprill, 1627 ;” and, fame date and place, to ‘‘ his grace 
«* my moft gratious lord.” : 

+ Bagg “to my lord the duke. Plimouth the xvij of June, 1627.” 
It is not an agreeable fubject, or matter might be drawn from all thefe 
letters to fhew, in other cafes as well as Eliot’s, not only the bafe chara¢ter 
of all Bagg’s offices, but the entire acceptance of them by Buckingham, 
Thanking him for fuch in the prefent letter, Bagg adds charatteriftic com- 
plaint about a collectorfhip which had been given, out of the Eliot fpoils, 


to Drake and not to himfelf. ‘ In ports where I_ have charge I will take 
“ fuch care both of your honot and p’fitt as at laft yo" grace will find my 
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three days had paffed, Bage’s worthy and beloved friend 
at the admiralty was made acquainted with what chiefly 
had been the fubject of the conference. 

Eliot, it will be remembered, was by this time in the 
Gate-houfe ; and the duke and Bagg, at this laft inter- 
view, had been refettling the magiftracy of the county, fo 
that Eliot’s leading friends fhould be put out of the com- 
miffion. Some months before, the office of vice-warden 
of the Stannaries, a place of great influence and power 
in Cornwall, had been taken from his affociate Coryton, 
and given to Bage’s great friend Mohun. Another friend 
was now to be “ outed” of his deputy lieutenancy. And 
finally, order of council was immediately to:come down, 
to fend for all gentlemen of the county that refufed to 
lend. “ His grace,” Bagg writes up to Nicholas, “‘is verry 
“ defierus to have this done, and I know it will tend 
““ much to the advantage of his ma‘ fervice in thefe 
“< partes, and make thefe wefterne people fenfible that 


“ not being yo" collecto" at Plimouth, the place of my abode, hath tended 
“to yo" difprofitt, and fomewhat to my difgrace: but what foever is yor 
*¢ will, let that be done, for I will live and die, yo™ excellence his mof 
*¢ obedient, humble, and true fervant, James Baca.” Not at the fame 
time without remonftrance, even from men in the fervice of the court, were 
this man’s practices obferved. At the very period to which thefe letters 
_refer, a fea officer of good reputation, Sir Robert Killigrew, was writing to 
Lord Conway to warn him that if the fame powers were continued to Bagg 
that he was then exercifing, there would be “ a great clamour ;” to im- 
plore him at leaft fo to intercede for an old officer as that “ I may not be 
“‘ the law and St James Bagg the gofpell;”’ and to relate the following : 
«¢ At my firft coming I had a tickett from a bace fellow, S' J. Bage’s 
“¢ deputy, or deputies deputy, for he hath fuch yett two degrees lower, to 
“¢ command the forts to ftay a fhip ; for w*® I have written S* James Bagg a 
“< feurvy letter, becaufe he knew I had warrant before to do it, and could 
‘* do it to no other end but in fcorne.”” Neverthelefs the good Killigrew 
has to add a poftscript : ‘‘ Since my denaying S' J. Bagg’s firft releace of 
“ fhips, becaufe he mentioned no power but his owne, he hath thes 
<< enclofed, w® I have yealded unto becaufe he fayeth he hath warrant from 
«my lo. duke. I befeech your lo. to know if he have or no! Your 
“lo. may wonder why I troble you w* thefe trifles, but the unfufferable 
< pride of this fellow is fuch that it is not to be indured, and hath made 
<< his brags that he would ufe me as he did others.’ Killigrew had finally 
to fubmit. MS. S. P.O. 14th June,1627. I give this, as one from 
many examples, of the efteem in which this man was held even while his 
perfecution of Eliot went on, 
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« Elliot and Corryton doe not only lye by the heeles for 
« my lorde’s fake.” * In other words, it was the lord 
admiral’s laft with before he failed to blunt the fufpicion 
he was con({cious of having raifed, that perfonal animofity, 
and not the public fervice, had prompted his proceedings 
againft Eliot. 

Buckingham left Portfmouth on the 27th of June 
with a fleet of nearly a hundred fail, of which between 
forty and fifty were fhips of war. The land army that 
accompanied him numbered nearly feven thoufand men, 
and included a fquadron of cavalry and a confiderable 
body of French proteftants. Not many officers of repute 
went with him; but of thefe the moft diftinguifhed 
were Sir John Burroughes, Sir William Courteney, 
and Sir Henry Spry ;t men who had ferved in Eliza- 
beth’s Flemifh wars. There was however, fays Claren- 
don, hardly a noble family in the kingdom that had 
not contributed to the enterprife a fon, a brother, or 
fome near kinfman ;t and among the many applicants 
for a company who had not fucceeded in their queft was 
one Mr, John Felton, a gentleman of morofe difpofition, 
“formerly lieutenant to Capt. Lee,” who turned away 
upon his rejection with a fore grudge againft the general.§ 


* MS. S. P.O. Bagg to Nicholas, from ‘‘ Hampton this 28th June, 
“‘ 1627.” Bagg is exceflively anxious to have the new commiffion of peace 
fent him “by packet fo as it be at the affyfes by tewfday finnight at 
« Lawnefefton elft will they continnewe untill lent aflyfes next.” 

+ Of thefe three, only Courteney may be faid to have furvived. Bur- 
roughes was killed, and Spry died of grief in the month following his 
return. ‘ Though I am returned fafe,” faid the brave old man to his wife, 
“. my heart is broken.” ‘ It was,” writes Mede to Stutevile (December 15, 
1627), ‘*his great forrow and compaflion for thofe commanders who were 
“‘flain in his fight, and,‘as his modefty made him fay, all far fuperior 
“ unto himfelf; and thus died within a day after.” ‘ 

t Hi? of Rebel. i. 65. 

§ Clarendon (i. 43) defcribes Felton as “ lately a lieutenant of a foot 
“¢ company whofe captain had been killed upon the retreat at the Ifle of 
«* Rhé, upon which he conceived that the company of right ought to 
‘* have been conferred upon him, and it being refufed to him by the duke, 
«* he had given up his commiffion, etc.”” This however does not feem to be 
accurate, Lifts of officers fuggefted for employment in the expedition are in 
the ftate paper office under date of June 1627 ; and Felton twice appears, as 
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After not many days the fhips appeared before Ro- 
chelle; but fo ill had their commander prepared that 
gallant people to truft him, or receive him as their 
deliverer, that the very extent of his armament alarmed 
them, and they refufed him admittance to their harbour. 
Nor, when it is remembered that the laft heavy blow 
inflisted on them before their late enforced peace with 
the French king, had reached them through Bucking- 
ham’s treachery, can it be thought furprifing that they 
fhould have hefitated, at fuch a fudden bidding, to raife 
the ftandard of revolt once more? Soubife had failed 
with the duke, and, with an Englifh negotiator, Sir 
William Becher, was received fecretly into the town; 
but the limit of the fuccefs of thofe envoys was exprefsed 
in the propofal with which they returned to the fleet, 
that Buckingham fhould fhow his fincerity by fome 
action not immediately committing the town to hoftili- 
ties, which would meanwhile lofe no time in appealing 
to the other churches of the union, and would join him 
in the event of fuccefs. Buckingham clofed with this 
propofal ; and upon the fuggeftion of Soubife, confirmed. 
by the approval of Burroughes and Courteney, it was 
refolved to make defcent upon the ifland of Oleron. 
It was lefs rich than that of Rhé; but it was nearer to 
Rochelle, and was more weakly garrifoned. 

Soubife returned tothe city, and was yet bufy arranging 
with his brother Rohan the propofed appeal to the 
churches, when he heard that all had been fuddenly 
altered, and that Buckingham had ordered a defcent 
upon the ifland of Rhé. Tempted by the chance of 
greater plunder, and heedlefs of the warning of his few 
« much recommended by Sir Wm. Uvedale,” and again as ‘ recommended 


« by Sir William Becher ;”” but there is no evidence of his having joined 
the expedition. On the other hand, he had certainly not left thearmy when 
he conceived his defign againft the duke. Before quitting for Portfmouth 
he told his mother that he was going to try to get his arrears of pay as 
lieutenant ; at the fame time complaining, “ that he had been twice put by 
“a captain’s place.” Exam. of Eleanor Felton. MS. S. P.O. Aug, 
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experienced officers, he landed fifteen hundred men; 
effected a defcent, during which his troops fhowed great 
bravery ; left in occupation of the enemy in his rear, 
the {mall and apparently infignificant fort of La Prée 
which he could not be made to underftand might prove 
of the greateft confequence ; marched his army on the 
principal town of St. Martin’s, which at laft he reached 
and occupied, but not until fo much time had been loft, 
and fuch ample warnings given, that the governor had 
meanwhile conveyed into the caftle of St. Martin’s all 
its wine and provifions; and then faw before him, brift- 
ling with preparations for a refolute defence, this almoft 
impregnable fortrefs fituated on a rocky eminence at the 
bottom of the bay. 

AAt this point Burroughes and Courteney again inter- 
fered. They pointed out the danger of invefting fuch 
a place in fuch circumftances, with the certainty of a 
formidable force meanwhile gathering again{t them. 
This counfel was rejected, in terms that forbade its 
renewal; and the place was invefted in form. Trenches 
were dug, batteries raifed, and a boom thrown acrofs the 
entrance of the harbour. And on the day when thefe 
works were completed, Buckingham iffued in his own 
name a manifefto vindicating the objects of the ex- 
pedition : declaring it was not asa principal, but as an 
ally to the churches of France, that his moft honoured 
lord and mafter had taken up arms; and that, the terms 
of the peace which Charles: had mediated between his 
brother of France and the huguenots having been broken, 
an Englifh fleet wasthere to vindicate by arms the rights 
and liberties of confcience.* 

Great, meanwhile, was the difmay of thofe who had’ 
really under that facred flag rallied to the fide of Eng- 
land, for the fafety of Proteftantifm and the Palatinate. 
The king of Denmark deferted at his utmoft need, and 
the ftates of Holland expofed to irrefiftible affault by 


* ‘The manifefto will be found in Bibliotheca Regia, 224-9. 


as The King’s Eagerne/s for the Duke. or 
this recklefs quarrel of the two greateft powers of the 
union, both made vehement and unavailing remonftrance. 
Charles received their envoys coldly. He fhould not feek, 
though he would not refufe, a reconciliation. That was 
the only anfwer he vouchfafed ; and he proceeded to fhow 
his eagernef$ for the hairbrained enterprife by reforting 
to all mad expedients for forcing on the loan, and by 
complaining of the backwardnefs of his council as a 
perfonal wrong to Buckingham. 

In the fixth week after the fhips fet forth, he wrote to 
his treafurer and chancellor, Marlborough and Wefton, 
that he mujt have more money to fupply them. “ If 
« Buckingham fhould ot now be fuplyed,” he goes on, 
< not in fhow, but fubftantiallie, having fo bravelie, and 
“ [ thanke God fuccefsfullie, begunne his expedition, it 
“ wer an irrecoverable fhame to mee, and all this nation ; 
‘© and thofe that ether hinders, or, according to their 
<¢ feveral places, furthers not this action as much as they 
« may, deferves to make their end at Tyburne, or fome 
«“ fuche place. But I hope better things of you.”* To 
hope better things than Tyburn for two great minifters, 
was to indulge no very fpecial or: fanguine expectation ; 
but the minifters themfelves, while protefting that no 
effort to get money fhould be fpared, were fain to reply 
as if Tyburn itfelf might be preferable to the weary and 
thanklefS labour of overcoming the repugnance to the 
loan. . 

Conway and Bagg, writing in this interval to the duke 
and the duke’s fecretary, were, in the way of profeffion 
at leaft, making up for all fhortcomings. To the duke, 
Conway was confident that victory would render him in 
the eyes of all the world the moft glorious fubject upon 
earth; and to the duke’s fecretary, Bagge conveyed his 
exprefs conviction that the duke would return with glory 


* MS. S.P.O. The king to lord treafurer Marlborough and to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. From “ Woodftock the 1f of Auguft, 
SCO 2 Fey 
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and victory, for both of which Bagg was as conftantly pray- 
ing as for the fafety of his own foul. Conway begged of 
the fecretary to encourage Bagg for his entire love and 
duty to the incomparable duke; and Bagg prayed of 
the duke to contraft fuch fervices as the noble Conway’s, 
ready to carry his hand all over the world to do fervice 
to his grace, with the ways of men like Warwick, only 
warm to countenance offenders.* ‘No fear of a par- 
“« liament,” wrote the duke’s fecretary at the fame time 
to another correfpondent. ‘ I wonder who fhould give 
“* out that there is like to be a parliament. There is no 
“ fign of any likelihood of one!”+ Such was the fool’s 
paradife at home. 

While it was thus enjoyed, ten weary weeks of the 
fiege of St. Martin’s were pafled away without a fingle 
advantage gained to the befiegers. Many valuable lives 
had been loft in repulfes from the walls; provifions be- 
gan to fail in the Englith camp; and a gloom was 
fettling over the fcene. Buckingham’s fpirits on the 
other hand feemed to rife with difatter. Profeffing the 
moft exalted efteem for “ choice and illuftrious fouls,” he 
volunteered euphuiftic courtefies to his enemy after fafhion 
of the French grand romances that were fhortly to come 
into vogue. He difpatched laboured compliments to the 
governor of the fort, to which the governor, known 
better afterwards as Marfhal Thoiras, replied in yet 
higher flights of polite phrafeology. Buckingham fent 
melons to Thoiras, for which the bringer was rewarded by 
twenty filver crowns. Thoiras fent pots of orange-flower 


* The perpetual infinuations againft others in the letters of this man 
fhew all the inftinéts of an evil nature. He can never recommehd himfelf 
without detraéting from fome one elfe. If on the one hand he profeffes 
himfelf “ fervant and flave to none but his grace of Buckingham,” on the 
other we are fure to have fome fuch addition as that Sir F ernando Gorges 
**is more and more the Lord of Warwick’s, and of the Eliot fa€tion, and 
“* not to be trufted.”” There is hardly a letter of his in which fome trait 
of this odious kind does not prefent itfelf. 


+ MSS. S. P.O. under dates sth and 17th of July, and 3rd, rath, and 
16th of Auguft, 1627, ous 17th of July, and 3rd, 14th, 
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water and boxes of perfume to Buckingham, and the 
lucky bearer received twenty gold jacobufes. So that 
the faying at laft went freely about among the Englifh 
officers ‘ whatever elfe may be in earneft, furely this 
wars note: 

On the latter point the Frenchmen were foon to un- 
deceive them. In the eleventh week of the fiege, when, 
under cover of thofe high-flown interchanges of courtefy, 
there was in progrefs a pretended capitulation induced 
by alleged preffure of famine, a flotilla of twenty-nine 
fmall craft ftole over from the mainland in a dark night 
and favourable wind, pafled unfeen through Bucking- 
ham’s hundred fail, broke the boom, and reinforced and 
victualled the fortrefs. With this paffed away all fur- 
ther hope of reducing it except by direct aflault. 

Once more Burroughes remonftrated.t Better even 
then, he pointed out, retrace their fteps, and fall back 
on Oleron. The appeal of Rohan and Soubife had 
been fuccefsful ; the flag of revolt had been once more 
raifed at Rochelle; and if they hufbanded their forces 
now, all was recoverable. But again this counfel was 
rejected ; and not many days later, while the brave old 
man was directing an operation with a view to the pro- 
pofed affault, a F rench bullet relieved the duke from 
that wife but unwelcome counfellor.f 

Yet not without further remonftrance was the rafh 
aflault to be made. So ftrenuous was the proteft of Sir 
William Courteney, backed by a paper figned by all 


* Peter Heylin was in attendance on Laud at this time, and, with all the 
devotion of himfelf and his mafter for the duke, cannot but admit: “ He 
« had ftrength enough both for fea and land to have done the work, if he 
“ had not followed it more like a courtier than a fouldier. Having neg- 
“ Jeéted thofe advantages which the snr at his landing gave him, he 
& fuffered himfelf to be complimented out of the taking of their chief fort 
«é when it was almoft at his mercy.” Cypr. Anglic. 160. 

+ See letter of Pory to Mede among the Birch tranferipts (Court of 
Charles, i. 280), 2nd Nov. 1627. 

{ His body was brought over to England with much honour, and had a 
public funeral in Weftminfter-abbey. 
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the colonels, that at laft the duke began to waver. But 
his irrefolution was even worfe than his obftinacy. One 
day he would order a cannonade, and the next day direct 
the batteries to be difmounted. He pleaded afterwards 
the preffure that was put upon him by Soubife, who had 
juft rejoined him with forces from Rochelle; but the 
truth was that he was as little capable of the timely 
retreat which his own officers advifed, as of the inftant and 
daring affault which the huguenot leaders were naturally 
eager for, having now thrown their all upon the ftake. 
No better defcription of him at the time exifts than that 
which Denzil Holles wrote to Wentworth. The whole 
thing he characterifes as ‘ill begun, worfe ordered in 
“every particular, and the fuccefs accordingly moft 
“lamentable. Nothing but difcontents betwixt the 
“< general and the moft underftanding of his foldiers, as 
‘© Burroughes, Courteney, Spry; everything done againft 
“ the hair, and attempted without probability of fuccefs. 
‘“* There was no hope of maftering the place from the 
** very beginning. At Michaelmas a very great fupply 
“came at one time into the fort, and fince they have 
“* relieved it at their pleafure. Yet for all this the duke 
“would ftay, and would not ftay; doing things by 
“halves. Had he done either, and gone through with 
“it, poflibly it could not have been fo ill as it is.”* 

Of an intenfity almoft unexampled was the intereft with 
which news was meanwhile waited for inEngland. No- 
body out of the court looked for good news, but at court 
nobody dared to think bad poffible. Every day brought 
its frefh report. The triumphant capture of the whole 
ifland was twice announced to Conway and Nicholas in 
letters of frantic joy from Bagg, and the ink of his 
letters was fcarcely dry before officers and ftragglers 
came wounded back to tell the bitter truth. Conway’s 
fon was among them, and his wound appears to have 
diftrefled his father lefs than his having taken part with 


* Strafford Disp. i. 40-4. 
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Burroughes and Courteney in advifing againft the duke’s 
plans; the gracious and brave duke, the faultlefs general, 
the very embodiment of virtue, genius, and courage! 
So Conway echoed the king, and in fuch tone and temper 
the order was given for inftant reinforcements of fhips and 
men. As many as fifteen hundred foldiers were got off 
to him at once, and it was fettled that a further auxiliary 
expedition fhould fail to his relief under Lord Holland ; 
when, upon the want of money for its equipment inter- 
pofing delays, the king chafed and fretted like a child. 
He fingled out by name at the council-table thofe whom 
he fufpected of backwardnefs, and perfonally threatened 
them with his difpleafure. He wrote to Buckingham of 
the reinforcements going out to him in language of 
affectionate encouragement, and told him that all who 
fell from him in that hour of trial he fhould efteem as 
enemies to his own perfon. Yet, even under this preffure, 
the moft obfequious of the councillors dared not fteadily 
out-face what with a terrible plainnefs had now been 
declared as the people’s fettled determination. Without 
a parliament they would not give. 

The ftubborn fact was not to be denied. Sir Humphrey 
May wrote out to implore the duke not to make his 
defigns too vatt. The malevolency of the parliament 
had done him no harm, but in very truth the country 
was extremely poor. Let his grace be fatisfied, however, 
that no man would be wanting to him, and that every- 
thing poflible would be done ; for the chancellor of the 
exchequer, in anything that concerned him, was not a 
fpark but a flame. At the fame time Wimbledon, 
telling him of his dangers at home, fent him frank as 
well as fhrewd counfel, to decide at once to quit, if he 
could not take, the fortrefs, and to turn his attention to 
Rochelle. Bagg fent him word of how bravely the 
commiffion againft Eliot went on; and, declaring that 
Bage’s grave fhould witnefs his fidelity, that the fafe 


return of his grace’s perfon was “ more dearer” to Bagg 
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than children, wife, or life, and that in every circumftance 
and condition Bagg fhould be his excellency’s ‘ humble 
“* bounden fervant and perpetual flave,” was yet unable 
to conceal under all this profufe profeffion Bagg’s fecret 
terror at fuch a poffible calamity impending as a general 
failure of fupply, which would make a famine in his 
own purfe as well as the duke’s. Laud’s letters 
have not furvived: but the conflicting entries in his 
diary day by day fhow the agitation of his mind, from 
the firft news of the capture of Rhé when he dreamt 
that he loft two teeth, through the varying fecond, 
third, and fourth arrivals of darker news; deepening, 
from the firft fear of ill-fuccefs, into that fad affurance 
of certain failure which brought with it the vifion of 
another parliament, and the warning that fome would 
have to be facrificed, and he as like as any. One 
letter only made no pretence to conceal the truth. The 
duke’s agent in Weftminfter, Sir Robert Pye, told him 
that affairs were well-nigh defperate; and that the one 
indifpenfable condition of fafety for them all was, that 
an immediate {top fhould be put to the loan.* 

It was, indeed, high time. The {pirit and temper of 
the country were daily rifing. Five gentlemen im- 
prifoned for refufing to lend, intimate friends of Eliot, had 
brought their habeas corpus, and appealed to the laws. 
Eliot, from his prifon, had petitioned the king ; and, 


* MSS. S. P. O. Thefe various letters are under dates 24th and 26th of 
Augutft ; the 3rd, 11th, 21ft, and 28th of September; and the 7th and r1th 
of Oétober ; 1627. The only other plain fpeaker befides Sir Robert Pye 
was Buckingham’s mother, who, frankly telling him that every man feemed 
groaning under the burden of the times, implored him urgently to return, 
to live in peace, and not to tempt his fate to a bloody end. Im a later* 
letter (the 20th of Ogtober) fhe warned him that he had not made himfelf 
by his prefent aétion any whit the more popular than before he went, from 
which he might judge whether fuch a people were worthy for him to ven- 
ture his life for! The paffages from Laud’s diary will be found in his 
Works, iii. 205-206. The warning had been twice uttered, by the dean of 
Canterbury firft, and then by Sir Dudley Digges. On hearing it repeated, 
Laud told it to the king. “Let me defire you not to trouble yourfelf with 
“ any reports,” replied Charles, “till you fee me forfake my other friends.” 
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printing his petition, had appealed to the people. Hol- 
land ftill delayed his departure. He had got but as 
far as Portfmouth, on his way to the duke, when angry 
winds had ftopped him ; and he was now vainly trying to 
foothe the more angry king by proteftation of the for- 
tunate fervice he hoped yet to render to his majefty’s 
noble fervant and his own deareft friend.” 

Then fuddenly again broke forth conflicting rumours 
from Rhé itfelf.. A report of Holland’s having failed 
had gone out to the camp of the befiegers, and falfe 
news of fuccefs was bruited once more. Now the citadel 
had fallen, and now it was to hold out only three weeks 
or amonth longer. It wasa brief delufion. Its clofe is 
marked by a letter from Conway to the attorney-general, 
telling him that the king is no way difcouraged by the 
news from Rhé, but wifhes it not to be divulged. 
Four days later, two letters from Rhé among the papers 
of Nicholas tell us what that news had been. ‘The 
fecretary would be forry, faid the firft, when he knew the 
character and extent of the wants of the men. If Holland 
made not fpeedy appearance, they muft trufs up bag 
and baggage. Winter was coming on; the trenches 
were infufferable in the wet and cold ; and the mifery was 
extreme. None in England, exclaimed the fecond of 
thefe letters, could have a conception of their wants out 
there. They fhould have left, but for expecting Lord 
Holland. They had been looking for him, they had 
been watching from the tops of houfes for a firft glimpfe 
of his fails, until they had ftrained themfelves blind.{ 
To the laft they looked in vain; for on the day when 
Holland left Portfmouth harbour, the remains of Buck- 
ingham’s fhattered fleet were ftraggling back to the 
Englifh coatt. Thofe letters had arrived in London at the 


* MS. S. P.O. 17th Oétober, 1627. 
MS §. P.O. Conway to Heath, 12th October, 1627. 
t MSS. S. P. O. Under date 16th Oétober 1627. Letters of William 


Bold and William Lewis. 
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clofe of October ; and early in November the great blow 
fell on the court. It was then known that the long- 
threatened attempt had been made, and repulfed with 
heavy lofs; but the details of the affault, and of the yet 
more difaftrous retreat, were ftill to be afcertained. 

Sir William Courteney was a friend of Eliot’s; and 
eight months later, after dinner at his houfe in Cudden- 
beck, told him what had immediately preceded the af- 
fault. Eliot’s pencil-note of the converfation on that 
afternoon of the 8th of July, 1628, has by a ftrange 
accident furvived among his papers; and, with much 
pains, I have been able to decipher it.* To the very 
laft the duke was undetermined. Only the fecond day 
before the final order was given, one of his fpecial crea- 
tures, Sir William Balfour, was fent into the citadel, 
and treated there with particular courtefy. Nay, the very 
day before, there came a perfon out of the fort, and 
treated privately with the duke for two or three hours. 
Yet, only three days before, Courteney himfelf, with 
others, had advifed the duke againft the affault; and 
had defired that at leaft, if it might be attempted, his 
grace fhould not {peak of it in fo public a manner, that 
thereby the enemy might get intelligence. ‘ This,” 
fays Eliot’s pencil-note, “‘ was the third day before, and 
“yet the fecond and the laft ut ante.” There is, in 
fhort, no doubt that the independent officers in the 
camp did not believe that Buckingham had any ferious 
public defign at all, or was there in furtherance of any. 
Right or wrong, the conviction had taken poffeflion of 
them, that he had only private objects in view; and 


* It bears endorfement by Eliot, alfo in pencil, “ Sir W™ Courteney’s 
“* defcription at Cuttenbeake. After dinner. 24 July 1628. Befide 
what will be found quoted in the text, the following additional notices con- 
tained in it are worth preferving. ‘That upon every free fpeech in 
** counfell the D did threaten to fend him home a prifoner to the K.” 
* That Sir Edward Conway from the D, to mollify Sir William Courteney, 
“told him that he fhould not be fo unwilling to ftay, for his fafety was 
“* provided for againft all dangers, and there was courle taken that he and 
“* himfelf and the D fhould be kept together.” 
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that, as he could induce the Frenchmen to favour thefe 
or otherwife, he was ready to go or ftay, to facrifice or 
fave his men. In this very converfation at Cuddenbeck, 
Courteney told Eliot, that in the courfe of one argument 
he and the duke had had together, upon fupporting his 
own advice againft the ftay by pointing out the great charge 
the keeping of the ifland would involve, fuppofing it to 
be taken, the duke had let fall the remark that his mean- 
ing was not to take it. The fame abfence of confiftency 
or defign appeared alfo at the time of the colonels 
fending in their round robin to counfel a return; upon 
which Buckingham had actually fo far taken the refolu- 
tion to break up the fiege, as to have defpatched letters to 
England to that effect ; when unexpectedly, on the return 
from Rochelle of another of his creatures, Colonel Dalbier, 
whom he had fent upon fome fecret communication, he 
“ prefently, upon advice with him, altered his purpofe, 
< and determined to ftay.”* He thought he could out- 
wit the Frenchmen; and not until he had fairly loft 
in that game, did he order the affault. It was too late. 
He was repulfed at every point; and there was nothing 
left to him but fpeedy retreat. 

Here, as everywhere, the evil fpirit prevailed. Not 
only might the retreat have been effected with compara- 
tive fafety, but the fhips might have brought off fpoil 
in compenfation of the loffes fuffered, if there had not 
been the grofleft mifguidance. Between the camp and 
the fhips marfhal Schomberg had brought up his forces, 
and behind them Gafton of Orleans had commenced the 
blockade of Rochelle. Yet Schomberg’s landing might 
have been obftructed, and the Englifh retreat protected, 
but for the firft neglect of the {mall fort of La Prée, fince 
become a formidable barrier. Now the only means of 
efcape lay along a narrow mound or caufeway, among 
deep falt pits or marfhes, terminated by a bridge 


* Eliot’s pencil note. 
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connecting Rhé with a fmall adjoining ifland. Once 
acrofs that bridge they were fafe and in communication 
with their fhips. The caufeway also, thus leading acrofs 
the marfhes to the bridge, was narrow, admitting of not 
more than fix or eight to go in front; and for that rea- 
fon, if properly guarded, might have been held by a 
few men againft a million, whilft the bridge, gallantly 
defended, would have proved an ark of fafety. “In 
“‘ the retreat,” fays Eliot’s pencil-note of what he had 
learnt from Courteney, “Sir William Courteney and 
“Sir Francis Willoughby offered to go before to the 
** bridge, and view the paflage, and make it fafe ; which 
“‘ would have fecured all the troops. But this might 
“not be fuffered, for others were to be thereon only 
* trufted and employed.” The confequences were 
difaftrous in the extreme. No fooner were the Englifh 
expofed on the broken and narrow ground of the caufe- 
way than they were furioufly attacked in the rear, and 
thrown into irrecoverable confufion. The Englifh 
cavalry came up, and “ to fave themfelves which yet 
** they could not do,” broke in and trampled down their 
own infantry, and rendered vain all further refiftance. 
No word of command was heard. Each man fhifted 
for himfelf. Buckingham kept in the rear, the poft of 
danger in retreat, but courage was the only quality he 
fhowed. His troops were pufhed by hundreds into the 
marfhes and faltpits. Without help of an enemy, fays 
Clarendon, noble and ignoble were drowned or cruthed 
to death. No man, faid one of the ferjeant-majors to 
Denzil Holles, could tell what was done, nor give 
account how any other man was loft, not the lieutenant- 
colonel how his colonel, or the lieutenant how his 
captain, no man knew how any other fell. “ This 
“only,” Denzil adds, « every man knows, that fince 
““ England was England it received not fo difhonorable 
“blow. Four colonels flain, and, befides the colours 
“¢ loft, thirty-two taken by the enemy. ‘Two thoufand 
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“ of our fide killed, and I think not one of theirs.”* 
Not more than half the Englifh force were able to reach 
their fhips. 

Buckingham landed at Plymouth in the middle of 
November, his fhattered fleet pafling the Holland rein- 
forcements, which were then juft clearing the weftern 
coaft. He threw Bagg into delirious joy by {pending the 
night of his landing at his houfe at Saltram, from which 
the next morning, followed by Bagg’s prayers and pro- 
teftations that children, wife, and life were nothing in 
comparifon with him,+ he moved by rapid ftages to 
London. Even thus, fo hateful was he become, he did 
not pafs without danger; which his gallant young 
nephew who rode with him, Lord Denbigh’s fon, would 
have taken to himfelf by exchanging cloaks; but the 
duke, always perfonally brave, put afide kindly the 
loving offer, and for this time rode fafely on. The 
king received him with an affection that had rifen with 
the popular difcontents, and with phrafes of admiration 
only fhort of Bagg’s own. ‘The failure was not his 
friend’s fault, but that of thofe who had not properly 
fupplied him. On the 20th of November, Conway wrote 
from Whitehall to his fon Edward that on the previous 
day, at a full council prefided over by the king, the 
duke had fo defcribed his expedition and fo commended 
the good and bold aétions, the fufferings and patience, 

* Strafford Letters, i. 41. Even Peter Heylin writes almoft to the fame 
effet. Cypr. Anglic. 160. 

+ Molt charaéteriftically in this fame letter he renews his fuit for a 
peerage for Mohun, and once more prefents him and Sir Bernard Grenvile 
to the duke’s recognition, as two men who had, in his abfence, belt ferved 
him in council againit Eliot and his faftion. ‘ I knowe,” he adds, ‘‘ they 
<< will put downe theire lives and fortunes to yo* feete. And Mohbun, iz a 
< Jordlike way, will beft be y* fervant.”’ I muft add alfo Bagg’s clofing thanks 
for the duke’s gracioufnefs in having honoured his houfe, as if a deity had 
defcended into it. “ I doe moft humbly befeech yo" excellence to accept 
«‘ my humble acknowledgement of the great honor and favo" you have done 
<< mee in yo" retorne, w cannot make mee more than I was yours faving 
“that my bleffings and joyes continewe wt mee, in that you gratioufly 


“ pleafe ftill to love and favour yo" excellence his humble bounden fer- 
< vant and perpetuall flave, JaMES Bacc.” 
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of the private foldiers, as to have drawn forth upon 
himfelf the loudeft applaufe. Two days later, one of 
the newfwriters informed Mr. Mede of a very different 
kind of admiration breaking forth in the fame neigh- 
bourhood at quite other fpeakers and fpeeches. ‘ The 
“‘ gentlemen’s counfel for habeas corpus, Mr. Noye, 
“« Serjeant Bramfton, Mr. Selden, Mr. Calthorpe, 
“ pleaded yefterday at Weftminfter with wonderful 
“‘ applaufe, even of fhouting and clapping of hands, 
“¢ which is unufual in that place.” * 

Other unaccuftomed founds were alfo become audible, 
which at firft the court believed themfelves able to fup- 
prefs by a few fharp ftar-chamber punifhments.t But 
they quickly faw their miftake. The effects of this 
overthrow, fays a witnefs not unfavourable to Bucking- 
ham, did not at firft appear in whifpers, murmurs, and 
invectives, as the retreat from Cadiz had done, but pro- 
duced a general confternation over the whole face of the 
land.{ Clarendon does not exprefily add what it was 
that fo univerfally inflamed the popular fenfe at that 
fecond great difafter, and led to the accompanying cry 
on all fides for a parliament which proved irrefiftible ; 
but a brief glance at what had pafled at home while 
thofe difgraces were undergone abroad, will make it 
intelligible. Even from his prifon of the Gate-houfe, 
Eliot had been able to make himfelf heard 


VII. Exrot In THE GATE-HOUSE. 


Eliot had been lodged in the Gate-houfe in June.§ 


* The firft of thefe letters is inthe S. P. O. under its date: the fecond 
will be found in the Birch Tran{cripts (Court of Charles, i. 29 1-2.) 

+ See letters in the Birch Tranfcripts (Court of Charles, i. 292, 
295, &¢. 

it fe Hifi. of Rebell. i. 66. 

§ There feems to be fome doubt whether he was not firft taken to the 
Tower. ‘Sir John Eliot,’ wrote Mede to Stutevile on the 9th of June, 
“<¢ is committed to the Tower, but the caufe is not known.” It is however 
very certain that after his appearance at the council-table he was fent to the 
Gate-houfe. 
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Brought before the council-table, and refufing to make 
other reply than already he had made in his county, he 
was remitted to that prifon, and remained there during 
all the months of the difafter at Rhé, and of the clofing 
efforts of Bagg and his confederates in the weft to effect 
his perfonal ruin. 

Others fimilarly brought before the table had varying 
fortunes, feverally difplaying for the moft part very 
various tempers. Sir Dudley Digges ufed language to 
fome of the councillors that was thought unbecoming, 
and had to pay for it by imprifonment in the Fleet ; but 
a petition fufficiently humble availed fhortly to releafe 
him.* Sir Walter Erle, incurring equal disfavour but 
having lefs than the fame humility, after two difregarded 
petitions remained ftill in the Fleet.t There, too, Mr. 
Knightley was fent for refufing to make fubmiffion on 
his knees for language fpoken at the board. And there 
went another Northamptonfhire man, not otherwife 
known to us, Mr. George Catefby, who patiently kept 
his temper under grofs infults from the prefident of the 
council, put afide the interceflion of one of the lords 
as a kindnefs he did not need, faid he had come there 
to fuffer, and quietly declared his intention to remain 
< mafter of his own purfe.” Many fuch anecdotes 
remain to atteft the forbearing fortitude of men recol- 
leéted now no longer, but who at that time fhed luftre 
on the Englifh character. Stout Sir Francis Lee of 
Kent bluntly told the lords that they need never fear 
but there would foon be a parliament; and for his 
own part, before he would lofe the leaft part of his 


* MS. S.P.O. Sir Dudley’s petition, wonderfully contrafting with his 
oldcolleague Eliot’s conduét in fuch matters, attributes to his own ‘too much 
“ zeale”’ the unfitting words that had fallen from him; and, declaring 
himfelf heartily forry for his error, humbly prays to be reftored to their 
lordfhips’ good opinion, which ‘he more defireth than his libertie though 
“‘ he hath many preffinge occafions to defire the fame.” 

+ The firft was the 17th of Auguift, and the fecond the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1627. MSS. S, P.O. 
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freedom, he was ready to fpend the beft blood of his 
body.* 

Men whofe names are better known continued to 
vindicate, with hardly an exception, their title to 
honourable memory. Sir Thomas Wentworth was 
courteous but determined, and was remitted to deten- 
tion in Kent. Sir Oliver Luke made lefs courteous 
denial and went to the Gate-houfe. There, too, went 
Sir Walter Devereux, Mr. Kyrton, and Sir Wiliam 
Armyne. Sir Peter Hayman was one of feveral lefs 
known than himfelf who were fent into the Pala- 
tinate.t Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John Strangways, Sir 
Harbottle Grimfton, and Sir John Heveningham were 
remitted to the Marfhalfea; and in the Gate-houfe 
Eliot received further companionfhip from Sir John 
Corbet, to whom and whofe family he was tenderly 
attached, and from Sir Edmund Hampden, a kinfman 
of his great friend. The more famous pofleffor of the 
name followed thither alfo, after one of the moft ftriking 
anfwers given at the table. “1 could be content to 
*¢ Jend,” faid John Hampden, who had appeared in dif- 


charge of his bond, ‘“‘as well as others: but I fear to 


* MSS. S.P.O. December 1627. And fee Birch Tranfcripts in 
Court of Charles the Firft, i. 190, 198, 249, &c. ; 

+ In one of the debates that arofe on thefe grievances in the third parlia- 
ment, Hayman thus defcribed his treatment: ‘‘ I told them, if they will take 
“< my eftate, let them; I would give it up; lend I would not. When I 
“* was before the lords of the council, they laid to my charge my unwilling- 
““ nefs to ferve the king. I faid, I had my life and my eftate to ferve my 
“* country and my religion. They told me, that if I did not pay I fhould 
**be put upon an employment of fervice. I was willing. After ten weeks’ 
“* waiting, they told me I was to go with a lord into the palatinate, and 
“* that I fhould have employment there. I told them I was a fubjeét, and 
“* defired means. They faid, I muft go on my own purfe. I told them 
“* nemo militat fuis expenjis. Some told me, I muj? go. I began to think, 
“‘ what, muff 1? None were ever fent out in that way. Lawyers told me I 
LG could not be fo fent. Having this affurance I demanded means, and was 
‘‘refolved not to ftir but upon thofe terms; and, in filence and duty, I 
“denied. Upon this, having given me a command to go, after twelve days 
“ they told me they would not fend me as a foldier, but to attend on an 
““ambaffador. I knew that ftone would hit me, therefore I fettled my 
*“ troubled eftate, and addreffed myfelf to that fervice.” 


ye Public Appeal againft the Loan. 85 
«* draw upon myfelf that curfe in Magna Charta which 
< fhould be read twice a year againft thofe who infringe 
«ec it | 22% 

The fame thought had been with Eliot in all the 
months of his confinement. He does not appear at any 
time to have contemplated claiming his freedom from 
the courts; but from the firft had marked out for him- 
felf another courfe, very characteriftic. Upon the 
appeal propofed to be made to the king’s-bench he was 
doubtlefs confulted, for two of the appellants were his 
fellow prifoners, and the other three his intimate friends ; 
but leaving to them the queftion of the right of the 
council to deal with the fubje&’s liberty, he took himfelf 
the higher queftion of the king’s right to levy taxes other 
than by the fubjeéts’ reprefentatives in parliament ; and 
hereupon he refolved to make appeal, through majefty 
itfelf, to all the people. Of the king’s repeatedly 
evinced difpleafure to himfelf, he could not but be con- 
{cious ; he would begin by frankly referring to it; but 
not the lefs would he prefs his claim for perfonal hear- 
ing, in a matter affecting every fubject in the land. In 
the form of a petition to the fovereign, he would 
publifh to the country what he believed to have been 
guaranteed to it by its former princes; and upon the 
fa& of his duty to render obedience to the laws, 
he would ground his inability in this matter to 
obey the king. So conceived, the petition was drawn 
up by him; and is a mafterpiece of expreflion. Pro- 
found loyalty to the laws is combined in it with a 
deference the moft unfeigned, and an only inferior 


* One of Hampden’s friends, writing at the time of his death in the 
Weekly Accompt, defcribed the ftate of his health at this earlier time to be fuch 
that he never entirely recovered the effets of his detention, “ He endured 
<¢ for a long time together, about fixteen years fince, clofe imprifonment in 
“the Gate-houfe, about the loan-money, which indangered his life, and was 
‘<a very great means fo to impaire his health, that he never after did looke 
«like the fame man he was before.”’ In Eliot’s letters to him I alfo find 
allufion to his indifferent health at this period. 
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loyalty, to the prince who has forgotten that the laws 
are binding upon him. Whether Charles received this 
remarkable document directly from Eliot does not 
appear ; but there are many evidences of the impreffion 
it made when it went among the people.* Strange to 
fay, however, the moft curious of all the notices of it 
among its contemporaries has never been remarked upon 
or known until now. 

Bagg found it travelling up and down Cornwall, threat- 
ening infinite mifchief ; conceived the idea of replying to 
it; and addreffed his reply to Buckingham. Eliot had 
reafoned that the loan, backed by imprifonments and re- 
ftraints, was contrary to the grants of the Great Charter, 
by many glorious and victorious kings many times con- 
firmed; but why fhould not Bagg prove as clearly to 
the fatisfaction of his grace, that this much vaunted 
Magna Charta, which Eliot thus ftill more magnified, was 
really in its birth and growth a mere abortion? Here 
was a petitioner, forfooth, like Mr. John Hampden at the 
council-table, talking of the curfe denounced again{t the 
great charter’s violators; but the curfe that pope Inno- 
cent denounced againft its makers was to Bagge a more 
terrible thunderbolt. A pretty thing, truly, that thofe 
‘© never-to-be-honoured barons ” fhould be fet up for 
glorification ; that currying favour with the nobles and 
{moothing the people, that notorioufly “ low thing in-a 
** king,” fhould be recommended for imitation to fuch 
a king as theirs; and that this their own pious and well- 
eftablifhed prince, furrounded by fweet counfellors and 
devoted fubjects, fhould be compared with former princes 
of cracked titles environed by rebellious armies in the 


* Rufhworth has preferved it (i. 429-31), but I fhall print it, from the 
original among Eliot’s papers, in a more correct form. Whitelocke fays 
(Memorials, i.22) that “ Sir John Eliot took this way to inform the king 
“* what his council did not ;°? which Anthony Wood oddly converts into 
a ftatement that Eliot was obliged to write in this way to the king 


becaufe his (Eliot’s) “ counfel would not affift him otherwife.” Ath, 
Ox. il. 479. 
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87 
meadows of Staines! ‘To Bagg it was nothing fhort of 
fatanical.” 

It may feem not very credible that language and reafon- 
ing like this fhould be correctly imputed to any Englifh- 
man, far lefs to one trufted and favoured preeminently 
as this man was ; and from the original in the ftate paper 
office, therefore, Bagg’s letter is now printed fide by fide 
with the petition of Eliot, and the writer’s character, 
already elaborately felf-painted in thefe pages, receives its 
finifhing adornment. It would not be eafy to go beyond 


this, in all that expreffes fervility of foul. 


Sir Joun Exror To THE Kine. 


The Humble Peririon of Sir 
Joun Exsor, Kat. Prifoner in 
the Gatehoufe, concerning the 
Loan, 


Sheweth, 

«That your poor fuppliant,— 
“much affeéted with forrow and 
<< unhappinefs, through the long 
“‘fenfe of your difpleafure; wil- 
“Jing in every att of duty and 
<¢ obedience to fatisfy your majefty 
“of the loyalty of his heart, than 
“ which he has nothing more de- 
“fired; anxious that there remain 
“not a jealoufy in your royal 
<¢ breaft,that ftubbornnefs and will 
“‘have been the motives of his 
“forbearance to the faid Loan; 
< low at your highnefs’s foot, with 
“a fad yet faithful heart, for an 
“apology to your clemency and 
<< grace,—now prefumes to offer up 
«¢ the reafons that induced him, and 
<¢ which, he conceives, neceflity of 


Sir James Bacc To THE Duke. 


To bis Excellency my Lord the 
Duke of Buckingham, his grace, 
Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land. 


My moft gracious lord, 

«« J met this Petition wandering 
“ amongtt the fubjects, direéted to, 
“or rather againft, my fovereign ; 
“not repenting, but juftifying, an 
“ offence; not accufing the recufant 
“ fubject of difloyalty, but his ma- 
<jefty of injuftice, in the bufinefs 
“of the late Loan! as I in my 
«< humble apprehenfion conceive it. 
«Tn my zeal to his majefty’s moft 
“ facred perfon and affairs, I held it 
<< dangerous to roam up and down 
<< among the many-headed people in 
“ thefe times, made difcontented by 
“ him (Eliot) and his accomplices 5 
«and I have therefore made bold, 
“in difcharge of my duty, to com- 
“¢ mend it up unto your grace’s eye, 
“which ever watcheth for the 


* The only change made in the text is of Bagg’s orthography, which is 
fo very uninviting and often unintelligible, that it feemed fair to put him 
more on a level with Eliot in this refpect by modernizing both. His 
letter will be found among the MSS. of the S. P. O. under date of the 20th 


of December, 1627. 
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‘*his duty to religion, juitice, and 
“your majefty, did enforce. 

«“'The rule of juftice he takes 
“to be the law; the impartial 
‘* arbiter of government and obe- 
“dience ; the fupport and ftrength 
“of majefty; the obfervation of 
“that juftice by which fubjection 
“¢ is commanded; whereto religion, 
«« addihg to thefe a power not to be 
“* refifted, binds up the confcience 
‘in an obligation to that rule, 
*‘which, without open prejudice 
“and violation to thofe duties, may 
“*not be impeached. 

“In this particular, therefore, 
“*for the Loan, being defirous to 
** be fatisfied how far this obliga- 
“* tion might extend; and refolv- 
‘ing, where he was left mafter 
“‘of his own, to become fervant 
“to your will, he had recourfe 
** unto the laws, to be informed by 
** them ; and now in all humility he 
*fubmits to your moft facred 
“¢ view, thefe colle€tions following. 

“‘In the time of Edward the 
“ Firft, he finds that the commons 
“of that age were fo tender of 
*‘ their liberties, as they feared 
“even their own free aéts and 
* gifts might turn them to a bond- 
“age, and their heirs. Where- 
** fore it was defired and granted, 

“That for no bufinefs, Such 
“* manner of aids, taxes, or prizes, 
*< foould be taken, but by common 
“ affent of the realm, and for the 
“common profit thereof.* 

“The like was reinforced by 
“the fame king, and by two other 
“* laws again enaéted : 

“¢ That no tallage or aid fbould 
“* be taken or levied, without the 
“ good-will and affent of the arch- 
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“common fafety ; left fuch a peti- 
“tion (not the tranfcript but the 
“ original), marching under the co- 
“lours of humility and allegiance, 
“ rekindle that fire of difcontent and 
“murmur in thofe unquiet fpirits 
“which are of Eliot’s opinion. 

“Crouching humility it carrieth 
“in the front; but in the body no- 
‘«thing but ftained arguments to 
“ juftify his proud refufal: which 
“being diffected by the examina- 
“tion of his grounds, his law and 
“ confcience will plainly appear. 

“ His plea is not ftubborn, and 
“hath a fpecious pretence; but 
‘one fo often found falfe by his 
“* majefty’s predeceffors in the tu- 
“multuous barons and their con- 
** federates, as it is bankrupt of 
“credit now. They had the law 
‘* always in their words, when their 
“actions were moft unlawful. 
“They always had confcience in 
“their mouths, when they had 
“none in their hearts. What 
“ their motives were, if truth were 
“known, 4zs motives are! 

“ But fcruples of confcience arife 
‘*in this Petitioner! As if con- 
“fcience, which is the centre of 
“virtue, did ever deny tribute to 
“ Ceefar! or free-will, in a€tions na- 
“ tural, to the foul! Mutt the land be 
“tied to the poftures of peace, in 
* war? Or, in violent weather, muft 
** the traveller be tied to a Spanith 
“pace? Or, fhall martial law be re- 
*gulated to the common law? I 
“with the fun would ever fhine, 
**and peace fmile on this land. I 
“with that all the hearts of 
“the houfe of commons were 
‘rightly fet, and that all things 
“were done in a parliamentary 


Boz cubdeer. 
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<< bifbops, bifbops, earls, barons, 
“knights, burgeffes, and other 
«< freemen of the land.™ 

«© And that prudent and mag- 
*€nanimous prince, Edward the 
« Third, led by the fame wifdom, 
«* having granted : 


“© That the great gift given in . 


« parliament, for the aid and peed 
«of bis matchlefs undertaking a- 
< gain/? France, fhould not be had 


<< in example, nor fall to the pre- 


<< judice of the fubjetts in time to 
<¢ come: did likewife add in con- 
<¢ firmation of that right, that they 
. “Should not from thenceforth be 
“grieved to fuftain any charge or 
“gid but by common affent, and 
“ that in parliament. 

<«« And more particularly in this 
“point, upon a petition of the 
“‘commons afterwards in parlia- 
« ment, it was eftablifhed : 

“That the loans, which are 
“ granted to the king by divers 
<< perfons, be releafed and that 
<< none, from henceforth, be com- 
«© gelled to make fuch loans againft 
< their wills, becaufe 1t is againft 
‘< reafon and the franchifes of 
“the land; and that reftitution 
< be made to fuch as made fuch 
«<< Joans.t 

«And by another act upon a 
“new occafion, in the time of 
«‘ Richard the Third, it was or- 
« dained: 

<< That the fubje& in no wife 
«be charged with any fuch charge, 
<< exattion, or impofition called a 
<¢ Zenevolence, nor fuch like charge 
<< and that fuch exattions be damned 
<< gnd annulled for ever.§ 

“Such were the opinions of 


* Stat. Tal. and 33 Ed. 1. 
ft 25 Ed. 3, rot. parl. no, 16. 
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“way. But time waits; fubjects 
<¢ are difloyal and humorous” [full of 
humours] ; “ wars are neceflitous ; 
«honour and fafety are both at 
“ ftake. Shall not the head, then, 
“ufe all his counfels, ways, acts, 
“and policies of ftate, to keep off 
“foreign and fupprefs homebred 
«dangers? Yes! and that with 
“both great praife and glory! For 
“ neceflity hath no law. 

«Could I but defcend into the 
*< confcience of this Petitioner, Eliot, 
“¢ and fhow how in all his actions it 
«hath guided him, I fhould, if he 
<¢ did not, blufh to fee Ais confcience 
< ftraina gnat and {wallow a camel. 
“ But fithence the having of this 
« petition, 1 have taken fome of my 
“*time from his majefty’s fervice, 
«and perufed thofe laws he hath 
guoted; and it beihg out of my 
“profeflion to argue it, I wilt 
only give your grace my obfer- 
“¢ vations upon them. 

“ He forgets that law without 
“ circumftances obferved, is no 
“law. That of Edward the 
“ Firft, with its due circumitances, 
“is no law for his purpofe. Our 
“«‘ Chronicles note that Henry the 
«Third, being preffed by his mu- 
<< tinous barons to grant them their 
“liberties, which they themfelves 
«had with a high hand extorted 
« from King John and propounded 
«© to him, the moderation and equa- 
«‘ nimity of the king, terrified by 
“his father’s example, peaceably 
<finifhed the contention. And 
“ {> no doubt Edward the Firft, 
<< terrified both by the example of 
«his father Henry the Third, 
«and his grandfather King John, 


+ 14 Ed. 3. 
§ 1 R.3. 
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“thofe times, for all thefe aids, 
“ benevolences, loans, and fuch 
“like charges exaé¢ted from the 
“ fubjeét not in parliament ; which 
“they held to be grievances, con- 
“trary to their liberties, and il- 
“legal. And {0 pious were thefe 
‘princes in confirmation of fuch 
“ liberties, as, having fecured them 
“ for the prefent by thofe frequent 
“laws and ftatutes, they did like- 
“* wife by them provide for their 
** pofterity ; and in fome fo ftriétly 
“that they bound the obfervation 
* with a curfe, as in that of 33 Ed- 
“ ward the Firft, and alfo under pain 
“ of excommunication, as by the 
“other of the 25th of the fame 
“king; which was to be de- 
“nounced againft all thofe that 
“violated or brake them. Which 
“acts extend to us; and thefe 
“reafons he prefents to your 
“moft facred majefty, as the firft 
“* motives taken from the law. 

“There are others, alfo, which 
“in his humble apprehenfion he 
“conceives from the action itfelf, 
“and thefe he likewife tenders to 
“your moft excellent wifdom. 

“ Firftly, That the carriage and 
© Inftru€tions,* accompanied with 
“the authority of the great feal, 
‘imported a conftraint ; fuch re- 
*“ quefts to fubjeéts being tacit and 
“ implied commands ; and fo pre- 
“ venting that readinefs and love, 
“which in a free way would have 
“far exceeded thofe demands. 
“Whereas the wonted aids given 
“to your moft happy anceftors 
“were ex /pontanea voluntate et 
“* curialitate populi, whereby they 
‘made that conjunétion of their 
‘hearts at home, which wrought 
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“did for his own quiet and fub- 
“ jects’ fafeguard, grant the people 
‘that which he durft not deny. 
** But nothing is cited in that act 
“that Eliot need make {cruple of 
*‘confcience to violate in the loan. 
“ For there it is enacted only that 
“the king’s minifters take not, 
“nor levy taxes, &c. without 
*affent, &c. Not that his loving 
** fubjeéts fhould not lend him in 
** his neceflity to fupply his wants! 

«And fo to be underftood is 
“that ftatute of Tallage ; though 
** that king might well yield fome 
“liberty to his people, who had 
“yielded him more relief than 
‘ever to any prince before him! 
‘* Yet the particular reafons of that 
“‘aét in his own perfon ceafing, 
“if it did ever concern our times 
** in this loan (as it no way doth), 
** ought no way to bind his now 
“* majefty from his own right, nor 
“loofe the fubjeéts from due aids 
“to the fovereign in a common 
*‘caufe. For all grants of kings 
‘* have this exception: /alvo co- 
‘*rone honore. And for that of 
“Edward the Third, the reafon 
“of granting that act will thew 
‘“‘that the petitioner had no 
“reafon to refufe to be an aétor 
‘in the loan. For he had almoft 
“every year relief from his sub- 
“jects. And efpecially then in 
“the 14th year. For his wars 
“in Scotland, France, and Gaf- 
“‘cony, they in parliament had 
“ ftrained themfelves beyond their 
“abilities to give extraordinary 
“aids to his extraordinary bufinels 
“on this fide and beyond the feas : 
“as 40s. out of every fack of 
“wool; 4os. out of every CCC. 


* See ante, 55, 58. 
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“fuch power and reputation to 
“their acts abroad. 

“‘ Secondly, Whereas the firmeft 
“obligation of that readinefs and 
“love, is the benignity of princes, 
« giving and preferving to all their 
“people juft and decent liberties ; 
«which to this kingdom are derived 
« from the clemency and wifdom of 
“your progenitors, to whom there 
“is owing a facred memory for 
“them. He could not, therefore, as 
“he feared, without preffure to 
« thofe immunities, become an actor 
*<in this loan; which by im- 
« prifonment and reftraint has been 
“urged, contrary to the grants of 
«the Great Charter, by fo many 
«glorious and victorious kings fo 
“many timesconfirmed.* Being 
“therein moft confident of your 
“ majefty, that never king that 
“ reigned over us had of his own 
“ benignity and goodnefs a more 
< pious difpofition to preferve the 
« juft liberties of his fubjects, than 
«your facred felf. 

<< Thirdly, Though he were 
«well affured of your majefty’s 
“royal promife, whofe words he 
<< holds as oracles of truth, that it 
<“fhould not become a precedent 
“during the happinefs of your 
“reign; the long continuance 
« whereof is the daily fubject of 
“his prayers; yet he conceives 
< f-om thence a caufe of fear, that 
« fucceeding ages might thereby 
“take occafion, for pofterity, to 
“ ftrike at the property of their 
“ goods, contrary to ‘the intention 
«and piety of your majefty, fo 
« gracioufly expreft. 


* Chart. libertat. 9 H. 3. 
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“of wool-fells, and as much for 
“¢ leather ; befides every gth lamb, 
“‘gth fleece, and gth theaf, 
“through England; and of 
<¢all merchandize after the fame 
“rate! Which, if it had been 
«¢ drawn into ordinary muft needs 
‘have foon eaten up the people’s 
“Jivelihood! So that hereupon it 
“was petitioned by them, and 
“granted by him, for himfelf and 
“his heirs to all prelates, &c. 
“that the fame grant which was fo 
“© chargeable fhould not at another 
“‘time be had forth in example, 
“nor fall to their prejudice in 
“time to come. And for their 
“ exceeding willingnefs in his fup- 
“ plies he voluntarily promifed to 
“trouble them no more, but 
“afterwards to live on his own 
“revenue. A precedent to the 
«€ petitioner, and motive rather 
“ for willingnefs to lend than for 
“ obftinate refufal. 

“Tt is true that the petitioner sa- 
“€ TANICALLY cites fo much of that 
< aét as ferveth his oblique turn; 
«« but dares not mention either the 
“{cope or ground of it. ‘The 
“¢ undertakings of that prince were 
“‘ matchlefs, and fo fhould his 
<< fubfidy be. No age, if not that, 
«was like to have the like occa- 
“ fion; and therefore none but 
“that to expect the like bounty, 
“which by his aét Edward the 
“Third fecured to the fubject. 
‘€ Seeing they had in public with 
“free hearts fo bountifully con- 
“‘ fidered of his occafions, he 
“ would not ufe their purfes but 
«by a public confent in_parlia- 


-Confirmat. 25 Ed. 3—1, 4, 5, 10) 145 
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“And thefe being the true 
“grounds and motives of his for- 
“* bearance to the faid Loan; fhew- 
** ing fuch inconveniences in rea- 
“fon; and reprefenting it an act 
“contradicting fo many of our 
“laws, and moft of them by the 
** moft prudent and happy of our 
“princes granted; which could 
“not (without prefumption be- 
“yond pardon in your {upplicant, 
“in taking to himfelf the difpen- 
“fation of thofe laws {fo pioufly 
enacted) by him be violated or 
“impeached ; in the fulnefs of all 
“ fubmiffion and obedience, as the 
“apology of his loyalty and duty, 
“ he lowly offers them to your moft 
“ facred wifdom, for the fatisfac- 
“tion of your majefty, moft 
“humbly praying your majefty 
“gracioufly will be pleafed to take 
“them into your princely confide- 
“ration. Where, when it fhall 
“appear (as he doubts not but 
** from hence it will to your deep 
“‘judgment) that no fa¢tious hu- 
“mour nor difaffection, led on by 
* flubbornnefs and will, has therein 
“ ftirred or moved him; but the 
«<juft obligation of his confcience, 
“‘ which binds him to the fervice 
** of your majefty in the obferv- 
“ance of your laws; he is hope- 
“ful, prefuming upon the piety 
“and juftice of your majefty, that, 
“ according to yourinnateclemenc 
“and goodnefs, you will be pleafed 
“to reftore him to your favour, 
“and his liberty; and to afford 
“him the benefit of thofe laws, 
* which in all humility he craves. 


“ And your petitioner, &c. 
“ Joun Exior.” 


VII. Eliot in the Gate-houfe. 
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“ment. But the grace of a prince 
“muft not be urged as a duty; 
“nor an act againft taking with- 
“out affent in parliament againft a 
“ borrowing without a parliament. 

*‘As for that of Richard the 
“Third, it was a good policy in 
‘evil. He by forming laws apted 
“to their humour, fecured himéfelf 
in his guilty pofleflion of the 
“throne. And fhall the aéts of 
“this man be urged as precedents 
“againft his majefty’s fo juft and 
“ facred government ! 

** But the excommunication and 
* curfes denounced againft all that 
“violate thefe laws is a terrible 
“thunderbolt to the petitioner’s 
“confcience! Why rather fears 
“he not the curfes of Pope Inno- 
“cent, in confcience of the royal 
“wrongs, denounced againft all 
“the procurers of fuch laws, and 
“efpecially the Magna Charta! 
“Which, though Eliot fo magni- 
“ fies, yet we fhall find it abortive 
“in the birth and growth! 

“For it was not originally 
“freely and regally granted, nor 
**(if the petitioner would have 
** dealt candidly in his allegation) 
“fo voluntarily confirmed. The 
“beginning was in Henry the 
* Firft’s time, who was but an 
“ufurper upon the right of Robert, 
“his elder brother ; and to eftab- 
ith himfelf in that. ufurpation 
**did by it curry favour with the 
** nobles and {mooth the people— 
**a low thing in a king! Wherein 
** he granted away, peradventure, 
*‘fome of his regality to them, 
“left they fhould affiit in taking 
“away all from him. And for 
“the confirmation of this Magna 
“Charta, King John, having as 
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« crackt a title as Henry the Firft, had ufed the fame policy in felling 
“his regality. For, being environed with a rebellious army in the meadows 
« of Staines, he was forced by a {trong hand to grant the Magna Charta de 
“Forefta; which grants as aforefaid were admitted by Pope Innocent. 
“Nor yet was the Magna Charta, thus extorted, a law, till the 52nd year 
“ of Henry the Third. Neither was it then {o freely enacted by the royal 
“ affent (which is the form and life of a law), as wrung out by the long, 
“ bloody, and civil wars of thofe never-to-be-honoured barons! Yet was 
“€ pofterity loth to forego the price of fo much blood, by them called 
* liberty ; as it feared (through due revenge) that every act of their prince, 
«whom they had juftly provoked, would lead to their bondage. 
“Yet, fithence, have many pious princes fuffered them to enjoy an 
“equal liberty under it; preferving to every man his own vine. 
“But it never was, as now, efpecially by a fingle brain, made a 
“chain to bind the king from doing anything and a key to admit 
“the vaflal to everything!! 

«‘ When I confidered how I am bound to his moft excellent majefty, 
“both by law, confcience, and religion, I thought it my duty to 
“© difcover the fpirit of this man Eliot who makes law and confcience 
«like a nofe of wax to ferve all turns, though difguifed under the 
“© pretence of loyalty and humility. The publication of this enclofed 
<« jabours a difaffeétion in the fubjeét; yet it pretends information to the 
«© prince (which fhould be as fecret as night) ; and being written with 
«< his own hand, argueth an aim to popular glory, although to his fove~ 
« reign’s improfperity. This bereaveth him of the benefit of all excufe ; 
“fixing this aét of publication upon his will, fo for his fecret ends 
“to divulge it. Which I hold fo fearful a thing in him, as I dare 
«not let any man have the fight of it by me; but refolve carefully 
«by one exprefs (left by packet it fhould mifcarry) with thefe lines 
* to fend it to your grace’s hands ; affuring you that your grace, as his 
« majefty’s beft beloved and fo intrufted fervant, hath your fhare in this. 
“« For always the barbarous people’s mifconceit of their prince’s actions 
“lights firft upon his neareft and deareft councillors, as moft obvious 
“to the vulgar eye. 

«If that which is the only riches I have to boaft of, my loyal 
“heart to his majefty, and my faithful difcharge of duty to your ex- 
<¢ cellency, make me too bold in my way of writing to you, add to 
«« what you have done for me by forgiving my faults, by figning out my 
«© ways, which fhall be kept by 

“ Your excellency’s moft humble and 
“ obliged fervant, 
« Plymouth this zoth «« James Bac. 
«December, 1627.” 


“©The commifion fent down by Mr. Davyle for enquiring into Eliot’s 
«© vice-admiralty is returned by him; and it will be convenient that 
“your grace give order about it before it be returned into the 
© court.” 
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But while the people thus have been appealed to by 
Eliot, the appeal to the courts made by Erle, Corbet, 
Hampden, Darnel, and Heveningham, has failed. It 
had been argued in the November term by Noye, Selden, 
Calthorpe, and Bramfton, for the four firft-named re- 
f{pectively : amid general and intenfe excitement. Sir 
Nicholas Hyde, fitting in the feat from which Sir Ran- 
dolph Crewe had been recently removed for his diflike 
of the loan, prefided as chief juftice ;* and Whitelocke, 
Jones, and Doddridge were on the bench with him. 
‘The common people crowded the court, and their fhouts 
of applaufe at the arguments of the prifoners’ counfel 
echoed through Weftminfter-hall. Mr. Attorney’s re- 
turn to the writs of habeas had juftified the imprifonment 
on {pecial command fignified by the king through his 
council, and upon this Noye, Selden, and the reft, took 
iffue both for form and matter, handling both with 
undaunted courage and extraordinary knowledge. The 
judges themfelves were fhaken. During a portion 
of Sir Robert Heath’s reply fome ominous interruption 
fell from two of the puifnes. Mr. Attorney,” faid 
Jones, “if it be fo that the law of Magna Charta and 
‘* other ftatutes be now in force, and the gentlemen be 
“not delivered by this court, how fhall they be de- 
“ livered ? Apply yourfelves to fhow us any other way 
“ to deliver them.” ‘Yea; or elfe,” interpofed Dod- 
dridge, ‘they fhall have a perpetual imprifonment.” 
This difficulty, however, or demonftration ad abfurdum, 
had left no trace upon the minds of thefe learned perfons 
by the time the court delivered its collective opinion ; 
there being in vogue at this period a way of dealing with 
fuch infoluble judicial logic, which was afterwards plain- 
tively referred to when the houfe of commons took up 
the cafe. “ The commons do not know,” {aid judge 


* « Shewing no zeal,” fays Rufhworth (i. 420) he was removed to make 
way for Hyde. So Whitelocke (i. 20) afcribes Crewe’s removal to his 
‘not favouring the loan.” 
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Whitelocke, “ what letters and commands we receive.” * 
The prifoners were remitted to their various con- 
finements, after judgment delivered by Hyde on the 28th 
of November that upon the records, precedents and 
refolutions cited, the court could not deliver them.t+ 

Its only effeét, naturally, was to increafe the clamour 
for a parliament. Beaten back from the courts of law, 
the people turned with redoubled eagernefs to that fole 
refource and refuge. Charles and Buckingham never- 
thelefs hefitated ftill. Preffed by the unhappy Rochellers, 
on whom their wretched interference and its refults at 
Rhé had now brought the combined and terrible wrath 
of France and Spain, they had already promifed another 
expedition; { and they fhrank from the poffible price 
that a parliament might exact for grant of the neceflary 
fubfidies. On the very day after the firft order had been 
given at the council for iffue of the writs, it was revoked ; 
and, in the very teeth of the failure of the loan, it was 
vet thought poffible to colleét what was wanted by means 
of commiffioners, who fhould be armed with powers to 
promife a parliament if the money were dutifully paid, 
and if not to threaten a “ more fpeedy way.” But the 
reception given to this appalled even Buckingham ; and. 
ina week, the conimiffion was called in, and Sir Robert 


* « My father,” fays Bulftrode (Memorials, i. 24) “did often and 
“‘ highly complain againft this way of fending to the judges.” 

+ See abftract of the arguments and judgment in Rufhworth, 1. 459-623 
and in detail in State Trials, ili. 1-59. 

t According to the terms of this pledge (Dumont, v. ii. 538) the 
Englifh king was not to abandon the huguenot caufe until the forts around 
Rochelle were razed, and the ancient liberties reftored. Of the alarm 
that prevailed as to France and Spain there can be no doubt, each day 
bringing fome frefh rumour about the junction of their fleets, or the move- 
ments of Spinola in concert with Richelieu. There was not an Englifh 
minifter then living who was capable of underftanding the character of 
the great cardinal, and that he was the laft man on earth from whom any in- 
timate alliance with Auftria or Spain was to be feared. There is an elabo- 
rate paper of Conway’s in the S. P. O. under date of December 1627 in 
which he warns the king of a Spanith defign to root out the reformed reli- 
gion, and of the French compliance therewith, to which end an invafion of 
Ireland was immediately on foot. 
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Cotton fent for to the council. Of courfe he advifed a 
parliament. 

The ftate of the country at this moment, from the 
non-payment of arrears due to the difbanded forces, and 
the effects of the general billeting of the foldiers of 
Cadiz and Rhé, had become alarming in the extreme. 
The old difcharged and unpaid foldiers and failors, half 
perifhing with difeafe and famine, made cities and high- 
ways alike unfafe ; and the new prefs for men was uni- 
verfally refifted. Mutinous mobs paraded the ftreets in 
London, and forced themfelves into York-houfe and 
Whitehall. In the country parts, defperate and lawlefs 
outcafts, billeted with private families, committed un- 
{peakable outrage. In fome diftricts refiftance was made, 
and many lives loft; and remonftrance unufually omi- 
nous went up to the council.¥ They were helplefs. 
Everything was in Buckingham’s hands. To complaints 
made againft Bagg and his extortions by officers employed 
in connexion with him, there was no reply.t But upon 
one of the reafons which Sir Robert Cotton had offered 
for a parliament, that this ancient way of redrefs, if now 
advifed by Buckingham, might avert from the chief 
minifter dangers that feemed otherwife imminent, the 
king appears to have jumped to a conclufion which 
he followed up with alarming promptitude. Such 
apprehenfions exifting, and fears prevailing alfo of another 

* Lord Banbury bluntly wrote to the lord prefident that the people in 
his diftriét ‘flatly refufed ” the billeting, that he had no means of com- 
pelling them, and that fomething “by fair means or foul ” mutt {peedily 
be done. MS.S. P.O. There were propofals actually before the. council at 
this time to hang men up by martial law who refufed prefs money. Coven- 
try the lord keeper difapproved, or it might have been attempted. 

+ “TI defire not to have to doe with Sir Jeames [/c.] Bagg. He never 
** looks further into byffines more than to gett monnies into his hands all hee 
“can.” And again : * I can gett from him no accompt at all for anything.” 
So writes Sir Allen Apfley to Nicholas (March and April 1628), and 
numerous fuch evidences might be given, befides thofe quoted already (i. 
204, M1. 30, 36, &c.) of the efteem in which this worthy was held even by 
affociates whofe good word he tried hard to propitiate. “ For Apfley,” he 


was at this time himfelf writing to Nicholas, ‘I am and wilbe his faithfull 
“and true frend for he is an honeft gentleman.” (27th March, 1627-8.) 
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Spanifh invafion, he refolved to make timely provifion of 
defence by bringing over a foreign force. On the 25th 
of January the final decifion for a parliament was arrived 
at; and on the 3oth of that month, a day of terrible 
omen to him, Charles figned a warrant empowering Con- 
way to pay over, through Burlamachi, to two officers 
in Buckingham’s confidence now in the Low Countries, 
Balfour and Dalbier,* thirty thoufand pounds for a 
thoufand horfes, a thoufand cuiraffes and carbines, and 
five thoufand mufkets, corflets, and pikes. Carte with 
his honeft prejudice believes that this equipment of a 
mercenary force of a thoufand cavalry and five thoufand 
infantry was in good faith to guard again{t invafion ; but 
no impartial ftudent of the times can doubt that its 
real purpofe was to overawe the parliament. The par- 
liamentary leaders themfelves thought fo, in refolutely 
preventing execution of the fcheme; and their view is 
confirmed by Rufhworth’s remark, embodying doubt- 
lefs the common belief, that thefe foreign foldiers were to 
force the people to pay excife duties and impofitions.+ 
Such impofitions it had been refolved at the fame time to 


* In Eliot’s pencil-note of Courteney’s converfation as to the difafter of 
Rhé, before quoted, it is mentioned in proof of the diftruft with which the 
order for the firft aflault had infpired the officers, “the affault was fet on by 
“* Balfour and Dalbier.”” The draft of Conway’s warrant is dated the 14th, 
but it was figned on the later day, When Burlamachi was fubfequently 
examined about this bufinefs before the commons, he admitted that he had 
received thirty thoufand pounds by privy feal for buying of horfes; that 
one thoufand of them were levied ; that thofe horfes with their riders were to 
come over ; and that arms were provided for them in Holland. (Ru/hworth, 
i, 612.) What could be inferred but that the thoufand levied were only a 
portion or inftalment of the defign ? And fee in conneétion with this 
fubjeét the curious proclamation (January 1627-8) for infpeétion of all 
the trained bands on Hounflow-heath. Verze Papers, 129-31. 

+ With almoft incredible vacillation and bad faith Charles ordered a 
commiffion under the great feal, impofing an excife duty and other taxes on 
merchandife by his fole authority, within a fortnight after the writs had 
gone out for a parliament! He had to recall it, even the judges not daring 
to pronounce it legal; but it was the fubjeét of bitter comment in parlia-~ 
ment. See the commiflion in Ru/haworth (i. 614), who fays elfewhere 
(i. 474) that it was to enforce this excife projet the German levies were 
fent for. 
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levy ; and, with a parliament fitting, fo to compel the 
people to fubmit to unlawful taxation was by force 
to put down its authority. 

For the moment, however, it was only known that writs 
were out for bringing together once more the people’s 
reprefentatives ; and that on the fame day when they were 
iffued the leading country gentlemen, from eighty to a 
hundred in number,* who remained ftill under reftraint 
for the loan, were all fet at liberty. Parliaments work 
wonderful things, as old Coke faid. The fufpended arch- 
bifhop was reinftated ; Briftol received permiffion to take 
his feat in the lords; and even Williams was let out of 
the Tower. Inavery few days, amid fuch excitements as 
until then had not been witneffed, the noife of a general 
election founded through the land. 


VIIl. THe ExectTions To THE THIRD 
PARLIAMENT. 


The whole of February and the early part of March, 
the writs having been made returnable on the 17th of 
the latter month, were occupied by the elections ; and 
except in the clofe corporation boroughs, and places 
where the councillors and great peers could nominate the 
members, not an adherent of the court was returned. 
It was a general election with acry, and that was the loan. 
To have refufed the loan had fecured the good will of 
the people ; and not a fingle man imprifoned for it, who 
offered himfelf to the electors, failed to obtain a feat. 
As Heylin plaintively expreffed it, for his majefty to 
have releafed thofe gentlemen who were fo imprifoned, 
“ was in effect but the letting loofe of fo many hungry 
“ lions to purfue and worry him.” 

* The names of 76 will be found in the council’s order of releafe in 
Rufhworth, i. 473; but the lift is manifeftly imperfect, even upon the 
aflumption that feveral by confeflion and fubmiffion had obtained earlier 
releafe. The moft cafual glance at the warrants and papers in the S. P. O. 


will fuffice to fhow this. 
1 Gypr. Anglic. 167. 
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Of the five knights who had fued their habeas, 
Darnel did not offer himfelf; and Sir Edmund Hamp- 
den, already in delicate health when carried to the Gate- 
houfe, had funk fo low under his imprifonment that the 
order of releafe came too late to refcue him, and he died 
as the writs went out.* The other three, Erle, Corbet, 
and Heveningham, were returned for Lyme, Yarmouth, 
and Norfolk refpectively. All the fix who had been 
difqualified for the previous parliament + received the 
choice of feveral feats. Sir Guy Palmes elected to fit 
for Rutland, and Sir- William Fleetwood for Bucks. 
Suffolk as well as Bucks returned Sir Edward Coke, 
and Marlborough as well as Wilts returned Sir Francis 
Seymour. Both Alford and his fon had a double return 
for Colchefter and for Steyning. Sir Robert Philips 
carried Somerfetfhire againft an extraordinary array of 
court influences; and in Yorkfhire old Sir John Savile, 
backed by local intereft of unexampled ftrength, and 
by all the powers of the northern prefidency employed 
without fcruple, was beaten by Sir Thomas Went- 
worth. At laft that formidable perfon had declared 
openly againft the court. Not that the loan, or his own 
imprifonment, would have effected what even his feclu- 
fion from the laft parliament had failed to accomplifh ; 
but that an infult put upon him by Buckingham in 
his own county had ftung him paft the power of 
further endurance, Even in the open court-houfe, as 
he fat condefcending to his theriff’s duties, “amid,” as 
he expreffed it, “juftices, efcheators, juries, bankrupts, 
“* thieves, and fuch kind of cattle,” an ancient Yorkshire 

* Among the S. P. O. MSS. under date of June 1627, is a certificate to 
the effect that Sir Edmund Hampden, prifoner in the Gatehoufe, is dan- 
geroufly fick, and urgently in want of freth air, and help and counfel of the 
beft phyficians. The refult is told in a fubfequent letter (gth January, 
1627-8) from Rowland Woodward to Francis Windebanke in which, 
{peaking of the releafe of the loan prifoners as fure proof of preparation 


for a parliament, he adds: ‘One of them, Sir Edmund Hampden, is 
lately dead.” 


T Ante, i. 443-45 475-6. 
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dignity was taken from him to be conferred on Savile ; 
he faw that he could only rife to power when the power 
of Buckingham fhould be broken ; and, remembering 
alfo former wrongs and grievances from the courtiers,* 
he determined at once and finally to avenge himfelf 
upon the court. 

In London the excitement was intenfe. The recor- 
der, Sir Heneage Finch, Speaker of the laft parliament, 
had not refifted the loan, and it was refolved to 
exclude him from the reprefentation. Since the con- 
queft, it was faid, the city had never failed to fend her 
recorder among her reprefentatives to parliament : 
“ but for all that antiquity,” wrote Mr. Herbert to Lord 
Fairfax, “ they would not endure to have him in the 
“ nomination, for they find he hath relation to whom 
“ they do not affe@,” and they have “ with great dif- 
“ grace rejected him.” The four whom they elected, 
Aldermen Monfon and Clitheroe for knights, and Alder- 
man Bunce and Captain Henry Waller for burgefles, 
were “all of them that fuffered for the loan;” and 
among them Captain Waller had been confpicuous 
for known friendly intercourfe with Eliot, and for ex- 
prefled admiration of that fervice in the former par- 
liament which had drawn upon him the anger of the 
king. 

Rocaies friend of Eliot was lefs fortunate in Weft- 
minfter; nor perhaps was there any indication of the 
prevailing excitement more ftriking than that Sir Robert 
Cotton fhould have been paffed over by that city. 
Notwithftanding his notorious fervices to the parlia- 
mentary leaders, he had not openly refifted the loan ; 
and he was known to have been taken into council ’at 
Whitehall. This was enough to juftify, even to friends 
and neighbours, a defertion of him, which neverthelefs 
fufficed not to juftify to himfelf any defertion of princi- 


* See ante, i. 279—282. 
+ See Fairfax Corref/pondence, i. 89. 


pe Scenes in Weftminfter and in Effex. Ol 
ples or truths which he knew that thefe men loved only 
lefs wifely than he, and not lefs well. On his ultimate 
return for one of the {mall Norfolk boroughs, he took 
his feat by the fide of Eliot ; and was with him, affifting 
and advifing, through the heat of the ftruggle in this 
great parliament. 

Buckingham at this time was fteward of Weftminfter, 
and by ufing the influence of that office had twice forced 
into the reprefentation his agent, Sir Robert Pye. A 
moderate man, and perfonally not unpopular, Pye’s con- 
nection with the duke was neverthelefs now fatal to him. 
Mede wrote to Stutevile that the election had been 
going on for three days ; that Sir Robert never had a 
_ chance; that the feeble cries of his friends for a Pye! a 
Pye! were overwhelmed with derifive fhouts for a 
Pudding! a Pudding! and that in fine Mr. Bradfhaw, 
a brewer, and Mr. Maurice, a grocer, had carried it from 
him by above a thoufand voices. The learned gentle- 
man felt a natural regret that the electors fhould have 
paffed by the other Sir Robert, in favour of thofe ordi- 
nary tradesfolk ; and he fays that fuch was the character 
of the eleétions everywhere it was fuppofed the parlia- 
ment could not laft above eight days.* 

In the counties, and efpecially thofe neighbouring 
London, the fame extraordinary {cenes went on. Un- 
availing was every effort to bring the powers of the 
council to bear upon freeholders. The only refult was 
to deftroy completely what remaining chances the court 
might have had. A few days before the nomination in 
Effex the high conftable of Tendring-hundred carried to 
the popular candidates, Sir F rancis Barrington and Sir 
Harbottle Grimfton, an order he had received figned 
by three juftices of peace, requiring him to bring, 
on the day fixed for the election, as many freeholders of 
his hundred as he could to Chelmsford, there to vote for 


* Letter among the Birch Tranfcripts, 8th March, 1627-8. See Court 
of Charles I, 1. 327- 
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two fuch to be knights of the fhire as the major part of 
the juftices would then be prepared to nominate to them, 
by direétion from the king and council. Similar notices, 
it was then found upon enquiry, had been fent to the 
other hundreds ; and the refult was that the nominees of 
the council had fcarcely a hand held up for them, while 
Barrington and Grimfton were attended to the polling- 
booths by fifteen thoufand men, of whom from ten to 
twelve thoufand were freeholders.* Affertion was after- 
wards made that falfe votes had been created for the 
purpofe of the election ; but upon a fubfequent fearching 
inquiry before the commons committee, nothing was 
eftablifhed but thofe illegal attempts of the juftices and 
privy council. 

The fame were tried with the fame refults in other 
places. In Bedfordfhire the court was beaten by Sir 
Oliver Luke; in Dorfetthire, by Sir John Strangways ; 
in Hertfordfhire, by Sir William Lytton; in Kent, b 
Sir Dudley Digges; in Lincolnfhire, by Sir William 
Armyne and Sir Edward Ay{fcough; in Northampton- 
fhire, by Richard Knightley ; in Hampphire, by Sir 
Daniel Norton; in Suffolk, by Sir Nicholas Barnar- 
difton ; in Worcefterthire, by Serjeant Wylde; and in 
Glamorganfhire, by Sir Robert Manfel ; all of whom 
brought in with them colleagues of the fame opinions, 
though of lefs diftinétion than themfelves. 

The lawyers who had done battle in the courts, and 
demolithed the prerogative do@rines of Mr. Attorney, 
received eager welcome. Bramfton and Calthorpe did not 
offer themfelves ; but Noye was returned for Helfton, 
Maton for Winchefter, Selden for Ludgerfhal, Creffwell + 
for Evefham, and Littleton for Carnarvon. Other lawyers 
of great diftinction carried alfo feats againft the council. 


Hakewell fat for Amerfham, Whitby for Chefter, Henry 


* Letters of Feb. 20th and March 22nd, 1627-8, Beaulieu to Pickering, 
and Mede to Stuteville. See alfo MSS. in S. P.O. 4th of March, 1627-8. 
t More correétly, Crefheld. See Foss., vi. 288 
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Rolle for Truro, Francis Roufe for Tregony, Glanvile 
for Plymouth, Wentworth for Oxford, Hofkyns for 
Hereford, Sherland for Northampton, Crewe for Ban- 
bury, and Herbert for Downton. Thefe were all men 
who in the preceding parliament had voted with its 
leaders. For his own town of St. Germans Eliot 
brought in a fon of Sir Robert Cotton’s, and his own 
intimate friend Benjamin Valentine. 

Nor could the court have witneffed without alarm 
that Pym was returned by Taviftock, Hampden by 
Wendover, Bevil Grenvile by Launcefton, Sir Edward 
Giles by Totnefs, William Strode by Beeralfton, Denzil 
Holles by Dorchefter, Sir Nathaniel Rich by Harwich, 
Sir Walter Devereux by Tamworth, Edward Kyrton by 
Bedwin, Thomas Hatcher by Grantham, Sir —Thomas 
Hobby by Ripon, Thomas Alured by Malton, Chrif- 
topher Wandesforde by Thirfk, Sir Peter Heyman by 
Hythe, and Walter Long, though high fheriff of Wilts, 
by Bath: for every one of thefe names had become 
more or lefs confpicuous in the ftruggle. Some returns 
there were alfo, carrying neither hope nor fear to either 
party at prefent, but claiming to be mentioned here. We 
may note the firft appearance now among members 
of the commons houfe of Mr. Oliver Cromwell, Hamp- 
den’s coufin and friend, whom the puritans of the city 
of Huntingdon fent up very worthily to reprefent them. 

“To fet againft all this, the fucceffes of the court were 
{cant indeed. Welton, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
did not even offer himfelf, though he did not take his feat 
in the lords until fome weeks later. Sir Humphrey May 
found a feat at Leicefter, Sir John Cooke at Cambridge 
Univerfity, Sir Francis Cottington at Saltafh, Sir Thomas 
Edmundes at Penrhyn, Sir Robert Pye at Grampound, 
Sir Francis Netherfole at Corfe Caftle, Sir John F inch at 
Canterbury, Sheldon the folicitor-general at Bridge- 
north, and Mr. Dyott at Lichfield. Sir Thomas Savile 


was returned for the city of York, but a petition after- 
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wards unfeated him and he had to take refuge in an 
Irifh. barony. The goffiping letter-writer Howel, re- 
cently appointed fecretary to the lord prefident of the 
north (Scrope), had been able, by the powers of the 
prefidency, to carry Richmond againft Wandesforde ; 
but his more popular adverfary at once found refuge at 
Thirfk, and even Howel, bound as he was to fupport 
the government, had fore mifgivings that he would not 
be able to fupport the duke. “I pray God fend me 
‘‘ fair weather in the houfe of commons,” he writes, 
“for there is much murmuring about the reftraint of 
*¢ thofe that would not conform to the loan.”* In fome- 
thing of the fame temper, though much had been done 
to conciliate him lately,t Sir Henry Marten found him- 
felf member for Oxford univerfity. Sir James Bagg 
managed to return himfelf for Plympton, but Sir John 
Drake was turned out: and though Buckingham 


* Letters,199-200. The difputes in thefe very {mall boroughs, which gene- 
rally refolved themfelves into whether the mayor’s or the recorder’s party in 
the corporation had the right of vote, were inceffant. Cottington had great 
ado to keep his feat, and for mal-practice in his return the mayor of Saltafh 
was punifhed by the houfe. Not without reafon, feeing that Bagg gives 
teftimony in his favour! My beloved and moft true friend,” he writes to 
Nicholas, “‘ I have now written unto his grace in behalfe of the maior of 
“ Saltafh, againft whome there is noe founded complainte. The man de- 
“ ferves exceedinge well; is to me a frend ; gave me, againft the oppofi- 
“ tion of St Richard Buller, their recorder, and divers others, a burgefhipp 
“ wh St Fraunces Cottington hath ; and tells the world 4e is the Duke's 
“ fervant, Shall this man fuffer, and for noe faulte? Oh! I withhis charges 
““ could be borne, to receaue from my lord fome fpeciall countynance, that 
“he might glory in his jorney! Good my frend, fteede me in the prefer- 
“* vation of his credditt and in the comfort of his fpirritt.” MS, S, P.O. 
6th April, 1628, 

+ Ante, i. 335-7 ; 508-9. Attempts had been made after the fecond 
parliament, with partial fuccefs, to patch up the difputes between Marten 
and the duke; and there is a notice of them among the S. P. O. MSS. 
which I mention for the comment it fuggefts on Buckingham’s proceedings 
againft Eliot in the matter of his vice-admiralty, It is the memorandum 
of a conference, on the 21ft of May 1627, between the duke and Sir Henry, 
wherein the latter defires to retire from his judgefhip of the admiralty on the 
ground that the duke would have all Jhips taken to be judged prize, while 
the duke earneftly protefts that fuch was not his meaning. 

} As he has played a fomewhat confpicuous part in my narrative, I may 
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fecured Nicholas a feat at Dover, he failed, lord warden 
as he was, to put in even Sir Edwin Sandys himfelf * 
for Sandwich; while in Romney, another of the cinque 
ports, he was beaten by Thomas Godfrey, Eliot’s friend. 

Such defeats, before unheard of, now became common. 
It is indeed curious, and not wanting in a certain pathos, 
to obferve the ftraits to which the minifters were put, 
as in thefe and other feaport places their old fupporters 
generally fell off from them. Conway had built upon 
Yarmouth and Southampton, and was full of marvel to 
have received fuch cold anfwers. Sir John Oglander was 
grieved to have to acquaint my lord the fecretary that 
Newport would not elect his fon Edward. Mr. Henry 
Holt from Portfmouth fent up his regrets that he could 
not help Mr. fecretary Nicholas as to that town. Sir 
Allen Apfley had been promifed by his grace of Buck- 
ingham a burgefs’s place at Rochefter, and could not 
conceal his difappointment. Conway had {fet his heart 
on finding a burgefs’s place for his fon Ralph, and had 
applied without effect in feveral quarters. The people 
of Sandwich wrote dutifully to the duke, but were un- 
able to fay yea to his wifhes; and even in Dover moft 
extraordinary exertion had to be made to bring in his 
grace’s fecretary. The governor of the caftle, Sir John 
Hippifley, was at the fame time painfully confcious of 
Buckingham’s neceflity to bring in as many burgeffes as 
he could, as well as to provide that they fhould be only 
fuch as would comply with his majefty’s occafions.f 

But for all the lofs and difcomfiture there was yet 
fuppofed to be within reach what might have been held 


add that the elder Drake died little more than a month after the meeting of 
parliament. 

* See ante, i.227. Authorities for the facts ftated as to Buckingham 
will be found in the $. P. O. MSS. under date of the 25th of February and 
r2th of March, 1627-8. 

+ MSS. S.P. O. under dates refpectively of the 3rft of January; 2nd, 
6th, 21ft, and 25th of February ; and ‘rift, 4th, and 12th of March; 
1627-8. 
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as fufficient compenfation. Were it but poffible to ex- 
clude Sir John Eliot ? 

The firft ftep taken was to make public the fact of 
his outlawry on certain judgments obtained againft him 
in the admiralty court.* ‘Sure the houfe,” wrote Bagg 
to the duke, “ will never take outlawed men, and men 
“who obeye not lawes, to be lawe-makers! If it be 
“© moved, and his ma‘* deny his pardon, I conceive they 
‘* will be put out of the houfe.”+ Alas! it was but the 
fainteft hope, and everything looked adverfe to its 
chances of fulfilment. On his releafe from the Gate- 
houfet Eliot had been received with enthufiafm in Corn- 
wall. Newport, the borough he had reprefented in the 
firft parliament, offered eagerly again to return him; 
but he made his choice this time to be knight of the 


* See ante, 64. Exaét copies of three outlawries appear in a manufcript 
memorandum preferved in the S. P. O. under date of the 25th March, 
1629, and endorfed as ‘‘ upon record ag* St John Elliott wheerof 
““twoe after judgm*’’ It is not neceflary that I fhould fubjoin textually 
more than the firft. ‘London SS Ex® Johem Ellyott nup de London 
** militem alias doni Johem Elliott de porte Elliott in Com Cornub militem 
“ utlagerr in London die Lune px ante feftum {ci loedegarij Eps? & martiris 
“anno regni R's Car? &c. quarto ad fect Willi Carrigue gen?ofi de plito 
‘debi unde convict? eft 200! 94m 70%. DowbEsWELL.” The fecond 
was at the fuit of Samuel Rabanockes for the fame fum of 200/; and the 
third was at the fuit of Geoffrey Weeles for 46/. 7s. The reafon for their 
appearance among the MSS. of the $.P.O. under the particular date of the 
25th of March will hereafter be feen. 

7 MS.S. P.O. Bagg to Buckingham. 17th March, 1627-8. 

{ The order of releafe bears date the 2nd of January, 1627-8. I take 
this opportunity of fupplying further facts and dates conneéted with Eliot’s 
imprifonment in the Marfhalfea in 1623 (Book II. fec. v.) which I have 
been able to determine pofitively fince that portion of my work was 
printed. The firft writ to the keeper to take Eliot into cuftody (ante, i. 59) 
is dated the 4th of July. Corroboration alfo of what had occurred to me 
concerning Conway’s effort to obtain Eliot’s releafe (i. 82-84) is curioufly 
afforded by two orders of council, the fecond of which, bearing date the 27th 
of September, revokes its predeceffor, and remits Eliot, upon complaint, to 
the cuftody of a meflenger of the chamber. But the moft important difcovery 
is the date of his ultimate difcharge out of cuftody of the meffenger, by 
order of council on the 23rd of December, and by ‘* motion made on 
“ behalfe of the Lo. Admirall:’ thus at once fettling the doubt (i. 86) 
of whether or not Eliot’s liberation had been due to Buckingham ; and re- 
folving alfo the further queftion of whether or not the letter appealing to 
the duke (i. 123-125) had been addreffed to him from prifon. 
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fhire, and at his fuggeftion Mr. ‘T refufis, one of his 
friends whom Bagg’s confpiracy had excluded from the 
commiffion of the peace, took his place at Newport.* No- 
thing could exceed the difmay of the confederates, all of 
them conftituent members of that “choice and well- 
<¢ affected provincial government ” which it was Bage’s 
pride to have confpired to build up in Cornwall, when 
the prifoner from the Gatehoufe, the petitioner againft 
the loan, the man moft known to be difaffected to the 
duke and the court, made fudden appearance among them 
with half the county at his heels. Electors, trooped and 


* Among the Harleian MSS. (No. 6799, fol. 335°) I have found the 
copy of a {peech by ‘Eliot, delivered in the houfe on Friday the 28th 
March, 1628, having relation to this very election for Newport. It has 
not before been printed ; and, befides its illuftration of my remark as to the 
inceffant difputes that went on in thefe boroughs, it offers curious evidence 
of the way in which ‘ the inhabitants or freeholders”’ in all fuch places 
were now preffing their claims againft “ antient cuftome,”’ and obtaining 
recognition of their rights. On the eleventh day after the third parliament 
met, Eliot rofe and faid: “‘ M* Speaker, I am to crave yo" advife and refolucon 
“ concerning of felves in the matter of election. "The burrowe of New- 
«« port in Cornwall is to pfent two Burgeffes ; and they have made their 
“ electon; but w* fome difference of opinion, Some tend that the 
« officers w" they call [word left blank,] and they have the electéon ; and 
“ they fuppofe an antient cuftome for it, Others thinke y* it concerneth 
« them and refolve (as a way beft agreeable to the libertie of a fubjeét) 
<< that it fhould bee comitted to the vote of the greater pte of the inhabi- 
< tantes or freeholders there. The officers differ amongit themfelves: for 
« one of them, finding his fellow would not ioyne wt him in the equall 
< nominaéon, pfumeth to name both. I was pfent at the Co", and there- 
“ fore I doe ppound it. The other, finding the difference, and that the 
<< power was not in him alone, ioynes w™ the inhabitantes and goes to an 
“elecéon. In that elecéon they were all willing to conferr the firft place on 
«mee, having form’ly ferved them; but, being otherwife elected, I 
<¢ defired them to put it upon a nisi gibt of myne in the countrie, and hee 
< for the firft place was chofen w the gen’all confent of all, For the 
<< fecond place, there was in competi¢on S* W™ Killegrew and M*™ 
“«« Edgcombe, and for thefe there is fome queftion. The Sheriffe hath onely 
‘¢ made retorne of M* Trefufe; and St W™ Killegrew is obnoxious to 
<< gueftion. A certificat was fent up to that purpofe. The Clarke of the 
« Crowne pafled not this certificat made to him ; but after fome interference 
“ hee ftopps the certificat, foe y* wee cannot have the true member of the 
« houfe. I would know whether the Sheriffe’s retorne bee nota fufficient 
« wart for us to have a memter ; or if it fhalbee obnoxious to the Clarke 
« of the Crowne to ftopp this or all other retornes at his pleafure.” The 
matter was referred to the Committee of Privileges. 
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banded together by hundreds, followed the friends who 
went out to meet him. ‘“ Here,” wrote Bagg in his 
letter above quoted, “ we had Bevil Grenvile, John 
“ Arundel, and Charles Trevanion coming to the elec- 
“tion with five hundred men at each of their heeles and 
** lodged in townes together, which in itfelf is not onl 
* unlawful fo to give their voices and to affemble fuch a 
“ bodie of men, but they by theire fo comming through 
“¢ feare doe conftraine or exclude thofe that indifferentlie 
“thought to give theire voices.” Could there be a 
plainer interference with the right of free election ? 

The remedy, it was felt, muft be prompt and decifive, 
and fteps were taken to make it fo. With what view 
had the late changes in the commiffion been effected, 
and the new juftices. been picked and feleéted for their 
good affection to his majefty’s government, if not to do 
fervice in fuch difficulty as this ? Accordingly the gen- 
tlemen fo favoured by his majefty, deputy-lieutenants 
and juftices of peace, Sir Reginald Mohun (father of 
John), Sir Barnard Grenvile, Sir William Wray, Sir 
Richard Edgcombe, Mr. John Mohun, Mr. John and 
Mr. Edward Trelawny, Mr. Richard Trevanion, and Mr. 
Walter Langdon conftituted themfelves a kind of royal 
commiffion ;* declared that the care of the county of 
Cornwall had been entrufted to them by his majefty’s 
council; announced it to be their duty to fecure a free 
election for knights of the county by naming before- 
hand thofe who fhould be prefented to be chofen by the 
freeholders ; and, in compliance with fuch ancient and 
laudable cuftom, as they termed it, now named accord- 
ingly, as moft fit to be fo elected, Mr. John Mohun and 
Sir Richard Edgecombe : communicating their decifion to 
all parts of the county, to “ the high fheriff and other 

pba afterwards made a em Oo ge a mmiffio 
formally Etacds by Sik “the sols illegality“of shat ne 
miffion might to fome extent have been condoned ; but it was too late. 


The names for which he {olicits it, “ or any three or foure of them,” 
are exactly thofe in my text. MS. S. P, O. 17th March, 1627-8, 
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“ gentlemen and freeholders,” by means of the official 
pofts appointed and provided for his majefty’s {pecial 
fervice, and fummoning the trained bands to be prefent 
and to affift at the election! * 

That was a ftrong proceeding, but it was not all. At 
the fame time they fent letters fubfcribed with all their 
names to Eliot and Coryton, warning them againft per- 
fifting in their attempt to prefent themfelves to the 
electors; and to the freeholders generally, in letters 
fimilarly underwritten, they made appeal that they fhould 
not, by electing Eliot and Coryton, give their voices to 
men having perverfe ends, and refpecting not the com- 
mon good, but likely to breed mifchief in the ftate, and 
whom they further branded as unquiet fpirits, who 
were under his majefty’s ill opinion. When thefe letters 
became afterwards matter of queftion in the houfe of 
commons, Sir Richard Edgecombe went before the com- 
mittee and declared, that, though he had attended the 
meeting, he had not himfelf adopted or fanctioned 
either of the letters. What alone he was refponfible 
for, was the having put his name to the poftfcript of the 
fecond letter, intimating his willingnefs to ftand for the 
county with Mr. Mohun; and this, he faid, he only 
figned upon affurance given him that Sir John Eliot and 
Mr. Coryton intended not to ftand. He would willingly 
otherwife, he added, have given his choice to thofe gen- 
tlemen, becaufe the county had fhown itfelf refolute to 
have none other.t 

* The account of thefe extraordinary proceedings given in the text is 
drawn from a very elaborate manufcript report of the committee of the 
houfe of commons, to which it had been referred to make enquiry into this 
violation of the liberties of parliament, which I found among the papers at 
Port Eliot. A great portion of it is in the handwriting of Sir Robert 
Cotton who aéted as chairman of the committee. 

+ MSS. at Port Eliot. Sir Robert Cotton’s report. ‘ This his ingenious 
« declaration,” Sir Robert notes in the margin, ‘‘ and in part juftified by 
« Mr. Coriton, caufed the comittee not to conceave him alike guilty of the 
« practife w*t the reft.”” Worth fubjoining alfo is his comment on the letters 


denouncing Eliot as in ill-favour with the king. ‘* Scandall to the whole 
“ county that they will drawe his mat’s juft indignacon upon the 
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That was indeed the truth. The popular will fo 
{wept away refiftance as to leave to Bagg’s “choice and 
‘ well-affected”” fpirits not even fo much following as 
would have juftified an appearance at the polling 
booths. Active part was not at any time taken by 
Eliot himfelf. He had but to make his appearance 
to. be at once elected. Such exertion as was made in 
the way of popular appeal proceeded from Coryton, 
who at the outfet had taken meafures to afcertain the 
people’s inclination; through the minifters or clerks of 
the parifh churches in the county, had obtained his 
“ticket” to be read to the congregations; and therein 
had invited, according to the ancient laws, every free- 
holder of the value of forty fhillings to exercife the fran- 
chife.* A cry againft this had been raifed by Bagg ; 


“ country for oppofinge his mat® in choofinge S* John Eliott and Mr. 
“‘ Coriton : and fo exclude the fubjeét from their foveraigne’s favour ; and 
« leve fo the country hopelefs to obtaine their petitions from his mate, 
‘¢ This was concedered a f{traunge boldnes to meafure the juftice and good- 
“nes of the kinge by the tale of their owne fplene or fancie.” The 
terms in which this portion of the enquiry was formally reported to the 
houfe may be added (Journals, i. 897): ‘* Which the committee took 
“‘to be a ftrange prefumption in them, to take upon them to know his 
“6 majefty’s mind.” 

* A fubfequent letter of his to the duke (MS. S. P. O. 16th March 
1627-8), more minutely detailing the courfe taken by Coryton, is a curious 
illuftration of the views held by adherents of the court on the fubjeét of 
eleétions to parliament: ‘ I now fend you Coryton’s tickett, the like of 
“awh he diftributed to be read in moj? of the parifh churches of Corne- 
“wall. It invites an aflembly, an aéte in him (not authorifed) unlawfull, 
‘‘ although he invites it for the feeinge of a fare carrage in the election ; 
“* yet his way is fo generall as difcoveringe the lawe to give liberty to all 
“ freehoulders of forty fhillinges to have and give there voyces. He feemes 
“to imply that they ought (yf of that valew) to be prefent. And 
‘‘ whereas the returne ought to be that they are elected w**out comon 
“* prayer, he hath ufed noe other meanes BuT comon prayer, w*" deftroyes 
“‘a free election. And as formerly whereas none but the fheriffe can 
“‘ aflemble them, be pleafed to underftand that it will be proved, before his 
“* mat declard himselfe to call a parlament, he labord to gett voyces by the 
“* wayes of his neereft frendes ; and although he figned not his tickettes, 
“¢ yet the clarkes or parfons of parrifhes intymated it was his and his defire 
** to pray there prefence and voyces. And yt he be examyned, his direétions 
“to his fervantes and frendes wilbe difcovered ; and fomewhat by the 
“article of who of his frendes advifed him to ftand. His wayes; Bevell 
“¢ Greneville’s letter; Arundle and Trevannion, there country carrage ; 
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but as the eletion went on, and the will of the county 
irrefiftibly expreffed itfelf, his anxiety turned in the di- 
rection exclufively of faving Mohun. 

Not alone for thefe election matters, but by his mal- 
adminiftration of the Stannaries, that moft unfcrupulous 
of Bagg’s friends had expofed himfelf to the juft anger 
of the commons ; and in the upper houfe only could -he 
now have chance of fafe refuge from attacks and enquiries 
which Bagg felt muft involve himfelf alfo. He renewed 
with a defperate pertinacity, therefore, upon the triumphant 
return of Eliot and Coryton, his application for a peerage 
for Mohun. “ What I write to my lord,” he adjured 
Nicholas, “‘ you will have fight of. Advance my defires! 
<¢ Mohun, who is now his fervant, will be more able, yf 
“his grace give him honour, which he will deferve. 
“© He defires to be a barron by the tytle of John Lord 
«© Mohun, barron either of Polroade, Launcefton, Bod- 
«« myne, Loftwythiell, or Boconocke ; one of thefe five. 
“ Let it be your part to mynde his grace. It fhalbe 
“ myne to make him thankfull.” What he wrote to 
the duke was dated the fame day. “I have here en- 
«© clofed to my moft gracious lord a paper of Mohun, 
‘« his thoughts and myne. Mr. Mohun is foe yo' 
“ feryant as in life.and fortune in yor fervice wilbe my 
“ fecond. Inable him by honor to be fitt for you! Soe, 
“ in the upper houfe or in the country, will he be the more 
“‘ advantagious to y" grace. He is honeft, and I am“ 
<< his pawne for his conftancie. He defires to retaine the 
<‘ name of Mohun, and to be baron either of Polrode, 
<‘ Launcefton, Bodmin, Loftwythiell, or Boconocke. 
<‘ Did I not more defire this for yo" grace his fervice 
<‘ than for any other refpect I would be filent, as I will 
« in all things w® concerne myfelf but the bould de- 
‘¢ claring mee to be yo" excellencie’s moft bounden fer- 


“« muft breed a beleefe in you that yf they returne w'" power, they 
“¢ will at as they have had longe intention. My thoughtes are not at 
ee ret 
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“ vant and flave.” “Lett me not,” he refumes, two days 
later, “‘ lett me not take up the pretious tyme of my 
“© moft excellent lord! oly lett me mynde and pray 
“‘ you to take care of Mohun!”* Thefe letters were 
written a few days after parliament met, and the month 
of April had hardly opened when Mohun was taken 
care of. His patent of peerage dates a week or two 
later ; and at about the fame time his affociates in the 
attempt to overawe the right of free election in Corn- 
wall were alfo taken care of. By order of the commons, 
fome were fent to the Tower, and fome to the cuftody of 
the ferjeant ; nor did it feem as though Mohun himfelf 
was to efcape to his new rank, undifturbed by attentions 
of that kind. He had fcarcely taken his feat in the 
lords when Eliot gave notice of a motion for enquiry 
into his mal-adminiftration of the vice-wardenfhip of the 
Stannaries ; and what further this memorable Cornwall 
election led to will be told in its proper place. 

Here may be added meanwhile an illuftrative anecdote. 
The peerage thus obtained was not a month old when 
an old foldier and fervant of the ftate, Sir William 
Courteney, converfed with its dignified poffeffor ; and re- 
lated afterwards, for Eliot’s edification, the wifdom im- ’ 
parted to him at the interview. My lord had fpoken 
frankly on the fubjeét of parliaments, While they 
continued to exift, he faid, no ftate could ever be well 
ordered ; becaufe in parliament every man would have 
his own fancy, and fo nothing could be brought into 
any certainty of fettlement by that courfe. For his 
own part he would prefer to commit, under authority 
from the privy council, the direétion of bufineffes in the 
feveral counties to a certain number of men {elected in 


* MSS. S. P. O. Under dates refpectively of the 17th and 19th of March 
and the 6th of April. Bagg’s anfwer to Eliot’s petition (ante, 87) ap- 
pears now to have rendered him, in the duke’s opinion, an authority on 
conftitutional points, and there is a poftfcript by Bagg to his firft letter 
pee that he and the duke had been conferring on our Englifh 
chronicles ! 
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each for the purpofe (his friend Bagg’s “ choice provin- 
* cial governments” in fhort); whereby, my lord was con- 
vinced, public affairs would be better ordered and difpofed. 
The words were thought worth preferving by Eliot,* 
without comment: but we may imagine the remark in- 
terchanged between him and Courteney, fitting that fum- 
mer day after dinner at Cuddenbeck, upon the value of 
the addition made, in the perfon of their {peaker, to the 
ornament and ftability of the throne. 

Of the remaining elections little more needs to be told. 
The weftern places were among the laft, and the popular 
excitement went on to the end. ‘ We are without quef- 
“tion undone,” faid a collector of news for the court, 
as he went over the names of men known not more by 
their perfonal influence than by their perfonal wrongs. 
It was not merely that the country party had been every- 
where fuccefsful, but that the leading and powerful men of 
that party had been almoft univerfally returned. It will be, 
exclaimed another of Mr. Mede’s correfpondents, who 
had heard a lord make eftimate of the real and perfonal 
eftates of the men elected as in amount fufficient to buy 
the upper houfe thrice over, the moft noble and magna- 
nimous affembly that ever thofe walls contained! 

The parliament that was to render itfelf more illuftri- 
ous than any yet affembled in the old chapel of St. Ste- 
phen had now indeed brought itfelf together. There was 
to be only one in our Englifh hiftory more famous ; and 
but for the work done by this its predeceflor, reafirming 
and ftrengthening the ancient liberties for the ftruggle 
which awaited them, that other and greater meeting could 
not have been. The Third Parliament requires to be 
carefully ftudied, if the fublime patience of the Eng- 
lifh people through the twelve years’ trial that inter- 
vened before the Long Parliament met is to be rightly 
underftood, and if the acts of the Long Parliament itfelf 
are not to be judged fuperficially or haftily condemned, 


* In memorandum (azte, 78), of dinner-talk with Courteney July 1628. 
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OUR days before the king went down to open 
the feffion fome leaders of the commons met 
at Sir Robert Cotton’s houfe. The num- 
bers cannot now be ftated; but from a 

memorandum among Eliot’s papers it is certain that 

among others they comprifed himfelf, Sir Thomas Went- 
worth and his now brother-in-law Mr. Denzil Holles, 

Sir Robert Philips, Mr. Pym, Mr. Edward Kyrton, Mr. 

Selden, and Sir Edward Coke; and that their confer- 

ence turned mainly on the queftion whether the impeach- 

ment of Buckingham fhould be revived. Upon this, 

Eliot’s opinion was overruled ; and it was further refolved 

that the fubject to which it then was fettled to give 

precedence fhould have confideration and redrefs even 
before attention was given to religious wrongs. Thofe, 
argued Coke and Selden, concerned the well-being pig 
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the kingdom and commonwealth, but its very being 
claimed firft to be re-eftablifhed. They muft re-animate 
the body before they adminiftered to the foul. Since 
England was England, no fuch mortal wounds had been 
infliéted on the liberty of the perfon as in the interval 
fince the laft parliament. To reaffert in that particu- 
lar, and fettle beyond further difpute or denial the ancient 
laws, was the duty firft impofed upon them. Nor was 
the caufe of juftice lefs than religion itfelf the caufe 
alfo of God. Their perfonal liberties would carry with 
them thofe of confcience and religion, Eliot feems not 
to have taken ground adverfe to this in his argument, 
except by afferting that good laws had no life under an 
evil or incapable adminittration ; that the fhames from 
which England fuffered were not feparable from thofe 
that had inflicted them; that the wrongs to religion 
were a part of the wrongs to liberty ; and that protection 
of the fubject from ill-government of every kind muft 
be of neceflity imperfect until the king was himfelf 
protected from evil counfellors. In confenting to re- 
frain, therefore, from naming Buckingham in the firft 
debates, an intention at the fame time was ftated of 
opening all the grievances when proper time fhould pre- 
fent itfelf; and we fhall find that when afterwards to 
have done this was made a reproach to Eliot, he was 
cleared by the teftimony of Philips and Wentworth to 
what had paffed this day,* 

On the morning of the 17th the opening of parliament 
was preceded as ufual by a fermon at St, Margaret’s 
before the king and both houfes, Laud preached it; | 
taking for his text Paul’s exhortation to the Ephefians to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace; and 
defining fuch unity to confift in abftaining from all at- 
tack on his majefty’s government in church or ftate. So 
to employ religion before men in the temper of the com- 
mons’ houfe at this time, was to offer them deliberate 


* See Rufhworth, i, 5933 and Parl. Hy. viii. 163. 
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offence; and none more bitterly than Eliot refented 
it. The very meeting they had lately held, the counfel 
they had taken together, was put in contraft with the 
other unity as a concors odium, a unity of hatred, a unity 
againft unity; they were accufed of combination not 
union ; their meeting was called a confortium fattionis, 
a confenting in a faction, not an alliance for peace ; and 
they were characterifed as men who already having too 
much liberty were anxious to have a little more.* The 
fermon over, parliament was opened by a fpeech more 
offenfive even than the fermon. 

The king told the commons that his only object in 
calling them together was that they fhould vote him a 
fufficient fupply ; that he hoped they would not fo far 
give way to “ the follies of fome particular men” as to 
put this in hazard; that if they did fo, he fhould him- 
{elf ufe thofe other means which God had put into his 
hands; and that they were not to take this as a threaten- 
ing, for he {corned to threaten any but his equals. He 
added that he fhould eafily and gladly forget and for- 
give what was paft, fo that they would but follow the 
counfel juft given them, to maintain the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.t This was fair warning of 
the temper of the fovereign. But to the majority of 
thofe who liftened it was not lefs the meafure of their 
power to difpofe of fuch pretenfions. The fear of this 
was what thofe big words were meant to conceal. 

Upon returning to their houfe, after hearing the lord- 
keeper in more tempered phrafe expatiate on the 
neceflity of a large fupply to meet the dangers the king- 
dom was in from the combination againft it of the 
leading continental powers, no objection was made to 
the propofal of Edmundes, the treafurer of the houfehold, 
that they fhould take Sir John Finch for their fpeaker.t 


* The fermon will be found in the Works of Laud, i. 155-182. 
+ Parl. Hiff. vii. 339-40. 
+ MSS, S. P.O. 17th March, 1627-8. Sir John was the fon of Sir 
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Now fix years older than Eliot, he had fat in only one 
parliament ; and though he had turned to fome profit 
his father’s legal reputation, he was never himfelf in 
good efteem as a lawyer. Courtly and compliant he 
was known to be; but unlefs by Eliot, who knew him 
for a friend of Bagg’s, the degree of his bafenefs and 
fervility could not have been gueffled at.* Very proud 
of their choice, however, they could hardly have been, 
after hearing the fpeech which he addreffed to his 
majefty on the following day. 

The whole of that Tuefday, and the Wednefday and 
Thurfday following, were occupied by the {wearing of mem- 
bers and the naming of committees ; and on Thurfday, at 
the committee for religion, during the proceedings pre- 
paratory to an addrefs for a general faft, and when both 
fecretary and treafurer had eagerly feconded the fuggef- 
tion much after the fafhion of Laud in his fermon, as 
a means to unity and peace, Eliot very impreffively in- 
terpofed. Ihave found the fpeech among his papers. 
He did not rife, he faid, to hinder or divert the refolu- 
tion that was intended. Far might it be from him to 
oppofe a thing fo effential as an act of piety at any time, 
and a work of humiliation then. But let them not be 
mifled in fuch a work as that. Its greatnefs and its ne- 
ceflity made more needful the preparation towards it. 
Let them confider what it was they fought. Was it, in- 
deed, the Unity of which they heard fo much? “Sir,” 
continued Eliot, “the evils of guilt and punifhment are 
“before us. All things threaten us with mifery and 
“ afflicion. All things cry for juftice from above. 
« Even the acts themfelves of our humiliation, and our 


Henry Finch, who wrote the book (Finch’s Law) which before Black- 
ftone’s time was part of the neceffary reading of a ftudent. 

* “My good friend Sir John Finch,” Bagg writes to Buckingham, 
<¢ mutt not infinuate with the houfe. He muft endure theire frownes, and 
<¢ hazard his creditt with them for his matie’s fervice."" MS. S. P. O.~ The 
letter is dated from Plymouth the day before Finch’s election, fo that the 
intention of the court to propofe him mutt have been well. known. 
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“ former infincerities (I fear) in thofe aéts, have been 
“ evils that now require fome caution by the way, that 
“‘ we turn not our pieties to impiety.” * 

The particular allufion was probably to the faft 
which had been ordered by the court immediately after 
the violent diffolution of the fecond parliament. Of the 
general intention of the fpeaker, the noble expreffions 
which followed left no doubt. In his eagernefs to pro- 
teft againft the political ufes to which Laud and Finch 
were applying religion, he ran indeed the rifk of him- 
felf giving fome offence to the more ardent puritans ; 
but he had never at any time made a fecret of the 
points in which he differed from them, and bitterly as 
he oppofed, before the clofe of this parliament, the 
mifgovernment and mal-adminiftration of the Englifh 
church, he as unceafingly upheld her doctrine in what 
he believed to be its purity, as he attacked vehemently 
every effort to lead her in the direction of Rome. 
Arminianifm he thought only lefs hateful than popery ; 
and the endeavour of the Englifh bifhops to employ it 
for political purpofes formed the ground of his refiftance 
to thofe right reverend lords. Applicable in much to 
Eliot is what was later faid of his friend Lord Effex 
by Clarendon, that he was as devoted as any man to the 
book of common prayer, and that his diflike to the 
temporal privileges and power of the bifhops arofe from 
the belief that if they had fewer diverfions from their 
fpiritual charges it would do the church no harm. 
But believing alfo Proteftantifm to be a proteft againft 
fetting up man above God, he joined the moft ftrenuous 
of non-conformifts in refifting the encroachments of 
convocation. Every attempt to compel uniformity of 
difcipline and doétrine found in hima refolute oppo- 
nent. That was a form of orthodoxy including for 
him almoft every pretence that conftituted the objection 


* From the MSS, at Port Eliot. 
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to Romanifm. To the laft he refifted it; while to the 
laft he remained within the pale of the church, only 
feeking to widen it for every claim of confcience 
founded on true belief; and the diftinétion between 
fuch opinions and thofe of the puritans, whom the alli- 
ance of Eliot and his friends was now ftrengthening for 
the work that in later years awaited them, was perhaps 
never fo forcibly or finely expreffed as in the general 
tone and character of this fpeech of Eliot’s, now printed 
for the firft time. 


“ Religion,” he proceeded, “is the chief virtue of a man, devotion 
*€ of religion; and of devotion, prayer and fafting are the chief cha- 
“ raéters. Let thefe be corrupted in their ufe, the devotion is corrupt. 
< Tf the devotion be once tainted, the religion is impure. It then, de- 
“ nying the power of godlinefs, becomes but an outward form; and, as 
<€ it is concluded in the text, a religion that is in vain. Of fuch religion 
¢in this place, or at thefe times, I impeach no man. Let their own 
“ confeiences accufe them. Of fuch devotion I make’ no judgment upon 
« others, but leave them to the Searcher of all hearts. This only for 
« caution I addrefg to you: that if any of us have been guilty in this 
«kind, let us now here repent it. And let us remember that re- 
« pentance is not in words. It is not a Lord! Lord! that will carry 
“us into heaven, but the doing the will of our Father which is in 
« heaven. And to undo our country is not to do that will. It is not 
« that Father’s will that we fhould betray that mother. Religion, re- 
«€ pentance, prayer, thefe are not private contraéts to the public breach 
“and prejudice. There muft be a fincerity in all; a throughout in- 
“ tegrity and perfection, that our words and works be anfwerable. It 
“ our aétions correfpond not to our words, our fucceffes will not be 
«better than our hearts. When fuch near kindred differ, ftrangers 
«‘ may be at odds; and the prevention of this evil is the chief reafon 
« that I move for. Nor is it without caufe that this motion does pro- 
< ceed. If we refleét upon the former paffages of this place, much 
“‘ might be thence colleéted to fupport the propriety of the caution. 
« But the defire is better to reform errors than to remember them. My 
« affections ftrive for the happinefs of this meeting, but it muft be had 
< fom God. It is His blefling, though our crown. Let us from Him, 
« therefore, in all fincerity expect it; and if any by vain fhadows 
< would delude us, let us diftinguifh between true fubftances and thofe 
« fhadows. It is religion, not the name of religion, that muft guide 
“ys; that in the truth thereof we may with all Unity be concordant : 
<« not turning it into fubtlety and art, playing with God as with the 
<< powers of men; but in the fincerity of our fouls doing that work we 
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“come for. Which now I moft humbly move, and pray for that 
“ blefling from Above.” * 


Monday the 24th had been appointed for opening 
general bufinefs, and on that day the fecretary was to 
fubmit a propofition for fupply. But he was antici- 
pated. The public grievances were firft to find utter- 
ance. The houfe fat to an unufually late hour on Friday 
the 2tft, fettling its orders of proceeding at committees, 
and naming the feveral chairmen; and early on the 
following morning Sir Francis Seymour opened a debate 
which deferves a place with all things worthieft in our 
hiftory.t Eliot fpoke fecond. After him, May and 
Edmundes, the chancellor and the treafurer, made 
ftrenuous endeavours to weaken the effect produced. 
Then followed Philips in one of his greateft efforts ; 
and Rudyard, having had time and opportunity to cool 
fince his heats againft Buckingham, once again at- 
tempted, but never with fuch trembling hand, to hold 
a balance never again to be perfectly adjufted in that 
generation. Wentworth and Coke {poke laft, Making 
of courfe one exception, only the general tone of thefe 
{peeches can find mention here; but the reft, though tam- 
pered with and interpolated, are acceffible in printed 
reports, whereas Eliot’s, greatly the moft important, 
has never had record until now. That ‘Sir John 
“did paffionately and rhetorically fet forth our late 
“« grievances,” is the only mention of him in the papers 
which fupplied the parliamentary hiftory, and which 
remain in the ftate paper office; yet the rhetoric and 
paffion had not perifhed. Among the manut{cripts at 
Port Eliot I found a copy with his own corrections. 

* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. 


T Some idea of this debate may be gathered from the abftraét in the 
Parl. Hif?. vii. 361-72, from the fragments in Rufheworth i. 499, and 
from the outlines of fpeeches in the Ephemeris Parliamentaria 18-30, But 
all are imperfeét, and there are obvious interpolations which detraét from 
their implicit authority, Rudyard’s {peech for inftance, in the Parl. Hiftory, 
is made to refer to the Petition of Right which at this time had no exift- 
ence. ‘ What a pity it is,” exclaims Mr, Brodie (Brit. Emp. ii. 166), 
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Seymour began by characterifing his majefty as the 
greateft fufferer from the late proceedings in their dif- 
advantage to his fervice. A prince was rich and ftrong 
only when he had wife counfel, and thofe had ever been 
the moft weak and neceffitous who exacted moft from 
their fubjects. He fpoke bitterly of the texts to which 
the pulpits had been tuned ; laughed at the doétrine 
that all they had was the king’s ; afked what need to 
give if his majefty might take what he would; and 
declared that man to be no good fubject, but a flave, 
who would let his goods be taken againft his will, and 
his liberty taken againft the laws. 

That note was feized by Philips and carried to its no- 
bleft ftrain. Were they indeed flaves, and had they there 
but a day of liberty of fpeech before returning to their 
fervitude? Was that meeting but as the folemn feaft 
given by the old Romans to their bond{men, and, after 
freedom given them for the hour to eafe their afflicted 
minds, were they to put on their chains again? ‘O 1m- 
“ provident anceftors! O unwife forefathers! to be fo 
“curious in providing for the poffeffion of our laws 
«and for the liberties of parliament, and to neglect our 
“ perfons and bodies! The grievances fuffered hereto- 
<< fore were nothing to this. I can live, although another 
<«‘ who has no right be put to live with me ;* nay, I can 
“ live, although I pay excifes and impofitions more even 
“than I do. But to have my liberty, which is the foul 
<< of my life, taken from me by power ; and to have my 
“ body pent up ina gaol, without remedy by law; ana 
“ to be fo adjudged! If this be law, why do we talk of 
“liberty? Why do we trouble ourfelves to difpute 
<‘ about franchifes, property of goods, and the like? 


<: that no copy has been preferved of Sir John Eliot’s fpeech! He appears _ 
« to have been the moft eloquent man of his time, and on this fubjeét, we 
«are told, fet forth paffionately and rhetorically the grievances.” The 
{peech, happily found by me among Eliot’s papers, will fhortly be placed 
before the reader. 

* He refers to billeting. 
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«« What may a man call his own, if not the liberty of 
“‘ his perfon? I am weary of treading thefe ways!” 
Undaunted neverthelefs, and confiding ftill in his 
ancient precedents, the great ex-chief-juftice rofe after 
him. “Tl begin,” faid Coke, “with a noble record. 
“It cheers me to think of it. The twenty-fixth of 
“« Edward the Third! It is worthy to be written in let- 
“ters of gold. Loans againft the will of the /ubjec are 
<< againft reafon and the franchifes of the land. What a 
“‘ word is that franchife! The lord may tax his villein 
‘“‘ high or low, but it is againft the franchifes of the 
“‘ land for freemen to be taxed but by their confent in 
‘‘ parliament. Franchife is a French word, and in Latin 
“it is Libertas. Nullus liber homo are the words of 
“© Magna Charta, and that charter hath been confirmed 
“by fundry good kings above thirty times!” Vain 
again{t this were the pleadings of Rudyard for the good 
king who had broken'that charter ; unavailing his en- 
treaty that they fhould build for him the golden bridge, 
and give him “that way to come off like himfelf” 
which he verily believed his majefty was longing for ; 
unheeded his warning that it was their intereft to truft 
the king, for that was the crifis of parliaments, and by 
its iffue was to be determined whether parliaments 
would live or die. ‘ Men and brethren,” exclaimed Sir 
Benjamin, too manifeftly agitated himfelf by doubts and 
fears to be able to make much impreflion on his lifteners, 
“* what fhall we do? Is there no balm in Gilead? If we 
“* perfevere, the king to draw one way, the parliament 
*‘ another, the commonwealth muft fink in the midf. 
‘Is there no remedy here? Then is it nowhere to be 
“© found but in ruin!” 
Sir Thomas Wentworth anfwered him; not perhaps 
thinking, when he rofe, that under the influence of the 
excitement around him he was to overpafs the barrier 
of mere f{pleen to Buckingham, and {fo to ftate the cafe 
of the commons againft the crown as to leave, againft all 
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future favourites and againft himfelf, eternal record of its 
juftice. * Warming into a terrible wrath as he reviewed 
the billetings and other outrages, he defcribed the light 
of the people’s eyes rent from them, companies of 
guefts enforced worfe than the ordinances of France, 
their wives and daughters vitiated before their faces, the 
crown impoverifhed, the fhepherd {mitten, the flock 
{cattered! Was even that the whole? The fpheres of 
all ancient government had been ravifhed. ‘There had 
been imprifonment without bail or bond. There had 
been taken from them—what fhould he fay? indeed 
what had been left to them! And they were now afked, 
there, to provide a remedy. He fhould take leave to. 
propound one. ‘‘ By one and the fame thing,” Went- 
worth grandly clofed, “have the king and the people 
“ been hurt, and by the fame muft they be cured. We 
< mutt vindicate— What? New things? No! Ouran- 
<¢ cient, lawful, and vital liberties! We mutt reinforce 
<< the laws made by our anceftors. We muft fet fuch 
“‘ a ftamp upon them, as no licentious fpirit fhall dare 
< hereafter to invade them.” A charatteriftic ever of 
the higheft orator is that force of imagination by which 
every fubject taken up is wholly interpenetrated for the 
time, and by which all the principles and feelings be- 
longing to it, fmall and great, are feized and turned 
to immediate ufe ; and this was as far beyond the con- 
trol of fuch a man as Wentworth, when once he had 
rifen to fpeak, as even the force of his own paflions. 
Yet that he felt and intended thefe burning words when 
he uttered them, who will doubt? 

Eliot had the fame impetuous force, but under regu- 
lation of a principle fteadier and more: enduring than 
fuftained for the prefent his great rival in the houfe. 
«¢ Mr. Speaker,” he began— 

< [ know not in what quality I may now fpeak, nor with what hope. 


< May I, asa free man, ule the juft liberty of our anceftors to expoftu- 
« Jate our rights; or mutt I, in forrow, complain the unhappinefs of the 
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* times, which has left us, it might feem, unworthy to enjoy the pri- 
“vilege of thofe elders? Nor know I well, the difficulty is fo great, 
“ for whom I am to fpeak, and whom it may concern. Is it for 
“‘ myfelf? No: that were too narrow, too particular. I fhould in 
“ that rather fuffer, than take one minute from your greater bufinefs. Is 
“it for that county for which I ferve? No: it were too fhort, that 
“too. I fhould fubmit their prejudice likewife to the more general 
** good. Is it for all other counties general; for all us here, and thofe 
“we reprefent? That is not all, neither, if I miftake not. That were 
** indeed enough; but the extent is further, and of more latitude. It 
“reaches to the ancient laws, to the ancient liberties of England. 
* Thofe which have heretofore always been our defenders, always our 
“ protectors, in all neceflities, in all extremities, come now under the 
* queftion, in all extremity, in all neceflity, themfelves to be protected, 
‘to be defended. For the queftion is not now fimply in point of 
*“money. It is not what has been colleéted, or what has been received. 
*“ Nor is it of the manner in which thofe levies have been made, 
“whether by confent, by loan, by free gift, by contribution. The 
“* gueftion, Sir, is of the right, the ancient right, of the kingdom. The 
* queftion is of the propriety of the laws: whether there be a power in 
* them to preferve our interefts, our juft poffeflions, our lands, our 
* goods? All thofe come now to be involved within this queftion. 
“ And this I fhall make eafily to appear: not by forced arguments, 
“drawn from private fears; not by fuggeftions haftily received; not 
“ by report of the vulgar, who feldom {peak of dangers before they fee 
“ them, and fee them but in fufferance; but by demonftrable reafons 


“and grounds infallible that will fhow it. The law itfelf, the judg- 
* ments of the law, fhall prove it.” 


The folid and maffive way in which Eliot thus ex- 
prefled the gravity of the public wrong, will {trike 
every mind. He {peaks not of anything he has him- 
felf undergone, There is no perfonal anger. No petty 
confiderations are intruded to carry with them com- 
plaints of individual fuffering. The {peaker’s imagina- 
tion is filled with the grander thought of the indignity 


fuffered by the Law itfelf, of the injury inflicted on 
Englith liberty. i 


“The law defigns to every man his own. The law makes the dif 
* tinétion between mine and thine. The divine law, the law of 
** nature, the law of nations, the moral law, the civic law, the common 
“ Jaw, all concur in this, Rights of all forts muft be maintained and 
“kept. Juftice muft preferve them. She is the arbiter, and without 
“ her there can be no fubfiftence, Juftice is but the diftribution of the 
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“* law ; the execution that gives it life and motion. Corrupt her, ftop 
«‘her, the laws are rendered fruitlefs. ‘That fence being down, all 
“ diftinGtion ceafes, all property. Now, Sir, what is it that is faid 
“as well by the ancient fundamental common law of England, by the 
“« declaration thereof in Magna Charta, and by the many and particular 
“ ftatutes * derived from thence, in explanation and confirmation of 
“the fame? It is there faid that no fubject fhould be burdened with 
“ any benevolences, loans, tafks, prices, or fuch like charges; which are 
“¢ there likewife, to make them the more odious, entitled impofitions 
“ and exaétions. Yet contrary to thofe laws, and that common right 
“of the fubjeét, we fee notwithftanding how they have been exacted 
“and impofed. Does not this contradiét the law, and make it fruit- 
“ Jefs? Does it not corrupt and ftop juftice, and all rights depending 
“‘ thereon? Where, then, is property? Where the diftinétion in which 
*¢ it confifts? The meum and tuum, if this prevails, becomes mec meum 
“© nec tuum. It falls intothe old chaos and confufion, the will and 
“ pleafure of the mightier powers. 

« But perchance it will be faid, this proves not the calamity fo large, 
“€ {> indefinite, that it fhould reach to all. This is a particular only of 
“money. It is a violation of fome particular laws, and only at fome 
« particular times attempted : but not of more: fo that the confequence 
“in this cannot be fo dangerous, fo fearful as is pretended. Yes, 
<¢ T muft anfwer, it is of more; more than is pretended, more than can 
“be uttered. Upon this difpute not alone our lands and goods are 
“ engaged, but all that we call ours. Thofe rights, thofe privileges, 
«© which made our fathers free men, are in queftion. If they be not 
“© now the more carefully preferved, they will, I fear, render us to 
<¢ pofterity lefs free, lefs worthy than our fathers. For this particular 
<< admits a power to antiquate the laws. It gives leave to the ftate, 
‘© befides the parliament, to annihilate or decline any act of parliament 
“< and that which is done in one thing, or at one time, may be done in 
“ more, or oftener: the reafon of like being alike in all. Similium 
“ fimilis eff ratio, you know is an axiom ancient and true. 

«* What the effect and confequence then may be, is plain. If, in this, 
« there be a power allowed to annihilate or antiquate our laws, it may 
“ be exercifed in more. It is at difcretion. All have the fame hazards. 
<¢ In that, what the danger is, I will not give from mine own opinion, 
«© You fhall have it from Livy, whofe judgment may have the better 
“ credit. Speaking of the Lacedemonians overcome by Philopemon, 
«and defiring to exprefs their miferies, he fhows how their city was 
“« taken, their houfes rifled, their walls broken and ruined, their ter- 
« ritories alienated, themfelves made fubjeét and in vaflalage; but 
« yet in ftore there was a more evil fortune. Above all and beyond 


* Marginal note in Eliot’s hand. “25 & 33 E.1; 14&25 E. III; 
“y RVI. &c. &e.” 
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<< all thofe, fays he, the extremity of what they had to fuffer was this, that 
“« their laws, the laws which Lycurgus had given them, the ancient laws 
** they had lived by, were declined and fcorned, the reputation of their 
«* wonted power being loft. Herein you fee the prejudice of what is 
** now in queftion; and I need not further urge it. As in a glafs, re- 
“ fle€ting full upon us, we all of us may fee it.” 

An expofition of the exifting danger, more fimply 
yet comprehenfively expreffed, or reaching farther in 
the warning it conveyed, could not have been addreffed 
to the commons, How beft to meet the danger, was the 
queftion that offered itfelf then. By fixing the refpon- 
fibility, faid Eliot, His ftatement he at once followed 
up to that practical iffue which was not only ever the cha- 
racteriftic of the man and of his fpeech, but the caufe in 
an efpecial degree of thofe relentlefs hoftilities with which 
the minifters, whether higheft or loweft in rank, could not 
but regard one who {truck from them always the fhelter 
of the king’s name, and repelled the dangerous doétrine, 
that as they had perpetrated wrong, they might claim 
protection from its confequences, under authority of the 
fovereign. It muft be remembered, in reading what fol- 
lows, that the commons’ leaders had come to an under- 
ftanding that for the prefent Buckingham was not to be 
named; and that the manifeft allufion here is to his 
known creature, Wefton, chancellor of the exchequer, 
and to his fubordinate agents in the counties, Bagg and 
his affociates in the “‘ choice and well-affected” provincial 
governments, 

“« But from hence having fhown you the true ftate of the queftion, 
“and the evil it portends, in the confequences and dangers it draws with 
“it, I will now defcend into confideration of the caufe from whence 
“ this evil comes, that we may thereby know the better which way to 
“meet it. And in this fearch I will not lead you far. For I believe it 
“is near, if not among/t us. I will only fhow you in what fhape it 
“* walks, and leave the reft unto your better judgments. 

. “ The forms, I find, are two, The firft isa great projeétor’s, who 
** contrived the plot, and brought it to the ftate to be commended to the 
“counties. I will not now namehim. He is well known to you. The 


“ other is the officers (I dare not call them juftices) who in their feveral 
“quarters did execute, did perfuade it. And of thefe the firft is as the 
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<* primum mobile, or great orb, that gives motion to the reft. The 
“« others are as the inferior or leffer fpheres, moving againft themfelves, 
“* ad raptum; but both irregular, and their revolutions having the fame 
<* unnatural purpofe, the diffolution, the deftruction of the centre, the 
“© commonwealth, on whofe poles they turn. In the one we fee the 
** efficient and original caufe that difpofes of the work, the cau/a fine 
“ quad non, or concaufa, as Plato calls it; in the other the inftrumental 
“ caufe by which it is wrought, the cau/a inftrumentalis; the one dif- 
“ pofing, the other effecting, this great work of danger and ruin to 
« themfelves. For though in perfon they may not feel it, they cannot 
“ efcape it if they be worthy the blefling of pofterity. 

“Tn thefe, therefore, is the whole origin of all the evil which we 
«suffer. The propofition and the execution are there. The one 
“* prefents it to the ftate, and gives them liking of it. ‘The other takes 
“© it from the ftate again, where it was but embryo or theory, and 
“ brings it to practice and perfection. So that, without the firft, the 
«* ftate had never thought it; and without the fecond, the ftate could not 
« have done it. 

“‘ For thefe, therefore, as for their work, I fhall defire there may 
“ be a committee appointed to take them into due confideration, both 
“‘ for prevention of their evils and prefervation of our liberties. So 
“« only may we be certain of the condition we are in; and whether, 
“© of thofe goods and faculties which yet we poflefs, we may call 
<‘ them in property our own. By this we may be more ufeful to his 
«« majefty, more ferviceable for our countries; for which otherwife, 
«« whatever we attempt, our labours and our endeavors will be in 
caval 


But Eliot’s tafk was not yet done. Having in this 
manner dealt with the grievances directly connected 
with the loan, and with both claffes of offenders againft 
whom they had to claim redrefs, he proceeded to open 
up thofe graver wrongs, which the fame pretended right 
to imprifon the fubjeét without affigning a caufe had 
inflicted upon religion and upon the privileges of the 
houfe. 

He fhould proceed, he faid, fo far beyond the mere 
queftion of the monies exacted for the loan as to include 
both points for confideration which had before been well 
propounded as of religion no lefs than of liberty, whofe 
neceflities in an equal degree required prefent aid and 
fuccour, and whofe fafeties comprehended all their 


happinefs and hopes. And then he dwelt, in language 
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of extraordinary force, upon the countenancing and 
favouring of papifts, the employment and preferment 
of their fectaries, the allowance and admiffion of their 
priefts, the neglect and remiffion of the laws; all now 
publicly, frequently, and confidently in practice; mak- 
ing at the fame time bitter allufion to what they had 
themfelves witneffed lately in their Englifh church, a per- 
formance of almoft all the ceremonies of Rome! On 
the other fide he reminded them how in the fame period, 
as much as borrowed and fubordinate greatnefs * might 
effect, the truly pious and religious had been difcoun- 
tenanced, their preferments hindered, their employ- 
ments ftopped, their minifters oppofed, and, by new 
edicts and inquifitions, queftioned and difturbed. What 
arguments were thefe, and what demonftrations did they 
make, but of a plot and practice for fubverfion of the 
truth ? 

Wherefore was it needful they fhould timely take 
into confideration what this conjunction of dangers por- 
tended. They were not to be confidered fingly. They 
no longer confifted in terms fo divided or feparate that 
in the prejudice and danger of religion they might 
retain the fafety and fecurity of their liberties, or in the 
danger and prejudice of their liberties hope for a fafety 
and fecurity in religion. ‘If this were fo,” purfued 
Eliot, “part of the fear might be extenuated, and the 
“« dangers would feem lefs. But it is not fo. By con- 
“¢ junction, and mutual neceffities between them, they 
“are now fo much augmented, that there cannot be a 
“‘ fecurity in either without the confervation of them 
“both. No, Sir, fuch are their interefts and relations, 
“* fuch reciprocal dependencies they have, and with fuch 
‘* hopes and advantages to each other, that, on the other 
“fide, in oppofition to the danger, this ground and 
** pofition we may lay: That without a change and 
‘innovation in our liberties there is no fear of an in- 


* The allufion is to the bifhops, and efpecially to Laud, 
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*‘ novation in religion: and without an innovation in 
*‘ religion there is no fear of change or innovation in 
© our liberties.” 

That was Eliot’s anfwer.to the doctrines with which fo 
many pulpits had founded in the recefs, and which Laud 
had repeated in his fermon at St. Margaret’s, that it 
was true religion to fubmit to the fovereign in all things, 
and peacefully to acquiefce in breaches of the law. 
' The argument he fo prefented was of confummate wif- 
dom, and of a breadth and largenefs unexampled in any 
of the fpeeches of the other leaders of the houfe. Each 
faw clearly, after his fafhion, fome part of the ground 
they occupied, and could found it with more or lefs 
accuracy to its depth ; but Eliot had taken in the whole 
field of vifion, and faw beyond it to the end. As ina 
horofcope may be read in this noble fpeech the entire 
of this unhappy reign. With that inftinétive and un- 
erring fagacity which in poet and prophet takes the forna 
men think to be infpired, Eliot had read off the deftiny 
of the country and its king if the confpiracy againft free- 
dom lately organifed between ftate and church fhould 
madly be perfifted in. He had fhown that the attack 
upon liberty was in effect a defign againft the laws ; and 
that the laws were the fole protection of the people 
again{t {piritual as well as temporal tyranny. Further 
he had fhown, that while on the one hand all the 
rigours of church and ftate were dealt out againft men 
who upheld the true religion, on the other all their 
favours were beftowed on the friends and partifans of 
Rome. This could have but one iffue. He was him- 
felf no Puritan, but he knew the temper of the people; 
and though the peril of which he proceeded to warn the 
fovereign is drawn from the difaffection incident to 
popery, it is not difficult to read underneath it what was 
not the lefs included in the warning. To fufpend the laws 
in favor of a religion known to be oppofed to freedom, was 
to encourage difloyalty ; and to perfecute againft the laws 
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the belief identified with freedom, was to unloofe from 
their allegiance the loyal. Would his majefty be warned 
in time? There was no place for England but with the 
free, and no fovereignty for her king but over freemen. 
His power would rife by extenfion of her liberties, and 
could fall only by their overthrow. Such in fubftance 
was the argument of Eliot, clothed in language worthy 
of the place and of the time. 


“ Sir, I fpeak with fubmiffion always to the divine power and pro- 
«« vidence, whofe fecrets none can penetrate! But in probability I fay, 
“ from the arguments and deduétions of reafon—and I hope to fhow it 
“¢ clearly—that an innovation in our policy cannot be introduced but 
“< by an adverfe ftrength and party in religion; nor can religion have 
“that wound to meet fo ftrongly a party of her enemies, while the 
“ancient policy is maintained, and our laws and liberties are in 
<© force: 

“The reafon of the former, nature itfelf prefents to us; and we 
** fhall not need more evidence than that. No man is naturally an 
“enemy to himfelf. 'Thofe that are born in liberty do all defire to live 
“fo. But the ancient liberties of this kingdom—what comparifon may 
* they have? The freedom of the nation, the felicities it has had in 
“* the glory and honor of the prince and in the quiet and tranquillity of 
** the people, the general and common happinefs which fo long we have 
** enjoyed under our old laws—who could be drawn to leave them! 
«What ignorance would defert them, to fubmit to the fears and 
** uncertainties of a change? None! I may boldly fay there are none 
“ of a found heart or judgment, nay even of thofe that will be guided 
“but by fenfe. None! but fome rotten members, men of feduced 
“and captive underitandings, who to the quails and manna fent from 
“heaven prefer the flefh-pots and garlic of the Egyptians. None! 
“* but that falfe party in religion which to their Romifh idol will 
** facrifice all other interefts and refpects. None! but fuch as have fwal- 
** lowed down that lote, the leaven of the jefuits. None can be pofleffed 
** with this ignorance or ftupidity, fo to forget their prince, fo to forget 
“ their country, fo to forget themfelves! And, Sir, without fuch a falfe 
“* party of ourfelves, fuch an inteftine faction within us, no foreign 
** power can do us prejudice. Befides the ftrength and valour: of 
** our nation in that defence, we have nature and God to aid us. The 
** frame and conftitution of this ftate therein anfwereth to the ground 
“and centre that it ftands on—the earth—which a little wind within 
** it makes to tremble, but no outward ftorm or violence can move. 

“ So, Sir, as I faid, let us clearly underftand the danger we are in, and 
* that it proceeds from the habit of difregarding and violating laws ; that 
“it is our laws which regulate liberty, and the fafety of our liberties 
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“which fecures religion. The reafon is apparent in their very force 
“and letter. Apply to religion what has been propounded as to monies 
“exacted for the loan. We poffefS laws providing firft in general 
* againit all forms of innovation, and alfo careful in particular to prevent 
* the pratice of our enemies, by exclufion of their inftruments, by re- 
“ ftraining of their profelytes, by rettri€ting their ceremonies, by abolifh- 
“ing their forceries. Sir, while thofe laws continue, while they retain 
“ their power and operation, it is impoffible but that we fhould in this 
“point be fafe. Without that change alfo in our policy by which law 
“* js fet at nought, there could not be an innovation in religion. If this 
** truth were not perfpicuous we have examples to confirm it, wherein 
“yout own experiences can help me; if you confult your memories 
“ but for the ftory of thefe times for a few years paft. Since firft we 
“entered into thofe unhappy treaties with the Spaniard,* that uni- 
“ verfal patron of the Roman-catholics—fince we have ufed a remiffion 
“* of the laws, a leffening and extenuation of their rigour, fince their 
“¢ fharpnefs, their feverity has declined, and their life and execution 
*< has been meafured by the gentle Lefbian rule—how have our enemies 
“* prevailed! How infinitely have they multiplied! What an increafe 
“of popery has there been, and what boldnefs, what confidence it 
“hath gotten! The confideration of it ftrikes fuch a terror to my 
“* heart, that methinks I have an apprehenfion at this inftant that while 
“* we are here in mere deliberation, confulting of the laws whereby we 
“might reprefs them, they are in aét, hourly gaining ftrength, and 
* Jabouring with their inftruments for the more complete undermining 
“ of thofe laws of which we here confult, and in which our fafety lies. 
**I implore you, then, to take the warning which is offered. We 
“have to guard religion againft what has befallen liberty. Shall I 
“repeat the invafions made upon that facred relic of our anceftors! 
“the attempts upon our property, the attempts upon our perfons! our 
“monies taken, our merchandizes feized! loans, benevolences, con- 
* tributions, impofitions, levied or exa¢ted! our bodies harried and 
“‘imprifoned, and the power and execution of the laws that fhould 
** protect us vilified and contemned! Nay, but that fuch aétions could 
“not pafs without the knowledge of his majefty, in whofe intention 
** lives nothing but truth and goodnefs, and whofe virtue, I am confident, 
“has not been confenting in any point as to-a willing violation of 
“* right, but only as otherwife it might be reprefented and informed— 
** but that fuch aétions, I fay, could not pafs without the knowledge of 
“ his majefty, whofe juftice is a fanCtuary to all his Joyal fubjects, I am 
** doubtful the attempt had gone yet farther, had afcended to a higher 


* I have found among Eliot’s papers remarkable evidence of his intereft 
in thefe treaties. They comprife, among others, “ a jornall ot the treatie of 
“« peace w'" Spaine,”” in ninety clofely-written folio pages ; * letters con- 
* cerning the Spanifh affairs,” in one hundred and forty-nine folio pages ; 
and “a difcourfe of the ftate of Spain,” in thirty-fix folio pages—all tran- 
feribed carefully in his own hand, 
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« point of enterprize, and we had hardly kept the fecurity of our 
“ lives. 

« Has it indeed, in its effeéts, ftopped fhort of the worlt and laft out- 
“‘ rage? Sir, there is that which is more than our lives, more than the 
< lives and liberties of thoufands, more than all our goods, more than all 
« our interefts and faculties,—the life, the liberty of the parliament, the © 
« privileges and immunities of this houfe, which are the bafes and fup- 
“port of all the reft. Have they pafled unaflailed? Shall I repeat 
«© what was done. in our laft fitting? Do you need to be reminded 
«< what prejudice our houfe then fuftered?_ How has it been attempted, 
« how violently, how impetuoufly affaulted! You cannot but re- 
«member it. You cannot but obferve that it yet fhakes with the 
« fhock it has endured. 

“What, then, do thofe things infer? What conftruétion do they 
«make? Are they not plain arguments of the condition we are in? 
“Do they not, by induction, conclude reafons of fear and jealoufy? I 
“© prefume in a truth fo evident and clear no contradiétion can be made, 
« but all men’s hearts confefs it. And will they not confefs yet more? 

“© Sir, the termination of our dangers does not even reft in this—no, 
“ not even in this double danger of religion and our liberties. Though 
“in that it be indeed too much (and from it I befeech that God may 
«« deliver us), it yet goes farther ftill, and takes in a third concomitant. 
“ Sir, that is the danger of the king, the danger of the ftate. As in the 
<< others there is a mutual involution, fo, in them, this likewife is fo in- 
“ yolved, that there cannot be a prejudice to either but this alfo muft 
“participate. For, as a defection in our laws prepares the way, and 
“ opens to a defeétion in religion, fo a defection in religion would foon, 
“in the partizans thereof, induce a defection of their loyalties. ‘The 
< very object of their faith, the ruling principle of their motions, is obe- 
<< dience to the papacy, and fubmiffion to the doétrines of the jefuits. 
« Sir, their own authorities confefs it, that both thefe lead dire¢tly to 
«« advancement of the greatnefs of the Spaniard. ‘They would ereét 
“that temporal monarchy to the pretended latitude and extenfion 
“¢ which they affume for their {piritual monarchy; and they feek to make it 
<¢ anfwerable to the title they have falfely given it, catholic and univerfal. 
“Who will doubt, then, that to the danger of religion and our liberties 
“© is to be added, from the fame reafons and neceflities, danger likewife 
“* and difafter to the ftate ? 

“‘ From here then, Mr. Speaker, you may fee the truth of that fug- 
“ geftion fo often framed againft us, that in our labours and agitations 
“‘ of thefe points, in the inftances and refiftances we have made for 
* religion and liberty, we have ftudied only an oppofition to the king, 
“and only fought to put fcandal on the government. Here, too, you 
“* may difcern the truth of that affertion which to fuch extent prevails 
“ againit us, that the liberties of the kingdom are a diminution to re- 
“« gality. Sir, the very contraries are evident. Over the fafety of the 
“king the liberties of the kingdom have the largeft power and in- 
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“ fluence. Nor can there be a more advantage to the fovereign, or 
« honour to the government, than the care and agitation of thefe points. 
“* Nay further, this inference I will add for a note and charatter of 
“ their oppofites, that he who is not affectionate to them, that he who 
“is not a friend both to our religion and our liberties, whatever out- 
“‘ ward fhows or pretences may be ufed, is fecretly and in heart no 
“< friend to the king and the {tate ; and when occafion is, will be ready 
“ to declare himfelf an enemy! 

“ Sir, this triple confideration of the ftate, of religion, of our liberties, 
“« has now called me up—the ftri€t conjuncture that is between them 
“ and the neceflities they are in. The importance of this point to have 
“ them rightly apprehended ; the light it will diffufe, which may have 
“ fome reflection on his majefty; the prevention it may give to the 
“ detraétions of our enemies; and the difficulties it may remove from 
“ the courfe of our proceedings, fo that thofe falfe pretenfions fhall not 
« difturb us for order and precedence wherein I fear we have had no 
«« fmall prejudice heretofore—thefe confiderations, I fay, have been my 
“ occafion at this time. Such as it is, my endeavour flows from the 
“intention of my duty; my duty to your fervice, my duty to my 
“country, my duty to my fovereign, my duty unto God. In this I 
“ cannot be miftaken. In a caufe of this neceflity, that general obliga- 
“ tion binds us all. 

«< And therefore I fhall conclude with this further defire. In refpect 
“of the great importance of the work; there being fuch dangers 
<< apparent as to our liberties and religion, and thefe trenching by 
«€ refleGtion on the ftate, with which their conjuncture and dependence 
“< are fuch that the fame perils and neceflities are common to them all ; 
*< T fhall defire, I fay, that on thofe two principles we may pitch. That 
“ they may be the fubjeét of our treaties; that they may be feverally 
“ referred to our committees; that herein our cares may be equally 
« divided, without any prejudicial affeCtation of either ; and that, by a 
« firm and {ettled order of the houfe, nothing may retard or interrupt 
“ys; but in a conftant and ftri&t courfe we may keep our intentions on 


“ thefe points, till they are well and finally eftablifhed.” * 


The king’s fecretary, Cooke, {poke laft in the debate. 
He fhould not, he faid, attempt to anfwer what had been 
fpoken. Religion was matter of graveft import, and 
he might promife them that his majefty would give 
redrefs in that particular. He could not deny that 
illegal courfes had been taken, but there were periods 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. ‘The latter portion is in a detached 
paper, and in fuch condition as to be nearly illegible. I believe the 
tranicript here given, however, and made with much pains and labour, to 
be as nearly as poffible correct. 
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of neceflity which had no law. He faw that the with 
was they fhould begin with grievances, and he fhould 
not refift their preparing them; but if they offered 
them before fupply, it would feem as though making 
conditions with his majefty: an ill dealing with a wife 
king, jealous of his honour. He hoped the houfe would 
confider it. He hoped they would refolve to begin 
with the fovereign and not with themfelves. All the 
fubfidies they could give would not advantage him fo 
much as that they had agreed cheerfully to fupply him. 
The houfe rofe without further fpeech.* 

At their next fitting, Monday the 24th of March, 
before the chimes of St. Margaret’s founded the fecond 
quarter after eight, Mr. Secretary prefented himéfelf, in 
accordance with his previous notice, to move a refolution 
as to fupply. After that terrible debate of Saturday, it 
was idle to expect that fupply and grievance fhould not 
go together hand in hand; but with increafed urgency 
of entreaty Sir John Cooke now implored that the king 
might have the precedency of honour if not of time. 
Only let them, if they would, propound firft the heads 
of his fupply. That would be an honour to his majefty, 
and would do fervice to the houfe. The king himfelf 
had fuggefted it, and furely his command was not there 
to be flighted. If the laws were their birthright, they 
would thereby recover them and their fplendour; for 
he would agree to all other requefts that were fit for 
a king to give. It would have a good afpec abroad, 
too. And it would be an obligation that his majefty was 
not likely to forget. And fo Sir John moved the 
immediate confideration of fupply. 

The only exifting report of what followed is com- 
prifed in a few lines, but they are decifive of the im- 
preflion left by the fpeeches of Saturday. The Law 
mutt be vindicated, it was faid. From that « glorious 


. pes Rufleworth, i. 506. The Fournals contain no mention of what 
paffed. 
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‘< fundamental right ” was derived the only power they 
had to give at all. Let his majefty but fee that right re- 
ftored, which next to God they all defired, and then, 
they doubted not, they fhould give what fupply they 
could. From this the fecretary could not move them. 
He fhifted his ground fo far as to fuggeft that the fame 
committee might handle both grievance and fupply, but 
the houfe rofe without refolving anything. 

The next morning Cooke went down with a verbal 
meflage from the king. Finding time to be precious, 
his majefty expected they fhould begin without farther 
delay. He efteemed the affairs of the houfe as his 
own ; and if the fame committee would take their griev- 
ance and his fupply into confideration, he fhould not 
ftand on precedence. He had already favourably en- 
tertained their petition for religion, and the lord-keeper 
would give both houfes affurance of his determination 
to enforce the law againft recufants, and to difcourage 
popifh practice. Let their other grievances have the 
forenoon, and fupply the afternoon, it was all one to 
his majefty ; but they muft be prompt. 

The courfe taken upon this meflage deferves {pecial 
note. With all the forms of refpect for royalty, there 
was yet the quiet and compofed refolution not to abandon 
any portion of the ground they had taken up. They 
made a fhow of compliance with the fecretary’s fuggef- 
tion only to demonftrate how vain was the hope on which 
it refted. They ordered both fubjects to be referred 
to a committee, but it was a committee of the whole 
houfe ; they moved into the chair Mr. Littleton, than 
whom none of their diftinguifhed lawyers had been more 
active in refentment of the recent breaches of law; and 
they directed that the fubjects of confideration fhould 
be, firft, the liberty of the fubject in his perfon and goods, 
and, next, his majefty’s f{upply. The debate upon the 
former fubject at once began, occupying the reft of the 
fitting ; and at its clofe the fecretary’s propofitions for 
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fupply were ordered to be read and debated on Wednef- 
day the fecond of April. 

There is nothing to guide us to what had paffed be- 
tween Sir John Cooke’s delivery of the king’s meflage 
and the order thus made thereon, excepting a fpeech of 
Eliot’s preferved among his papers with indorfement 
that it had been fpoken this day. But it feems to em- 
body clearly the reafons for the courfe taken, and is 
otherwife remarkable in fome points for a difference of 
tone from the fpeech which he delivered with the fame 
object at the opening of the previous parliament. Lay- 
ing down, then, the principle that the confideration of 
grievance fhould have precedence of fupply, he yet 
fanctioned, though he had not propofed, that the fum 
to be given fhould be named in their firft vote, only 
referving its formal grant until after the redrefs of 
grievance. But his experience fince had fhown this 
courfe to be inconvenient in the opportunity it offered for 
difputes. That which was only defigned for an overture, 
having been affumed and accepted as a grant, had given 
occafion for fufpicion and ill-will. He ftrongly urged 
them now, therefore, fo far to revert to ancient ways 
as to defer altogether the confideration of fupply until 
they had fhaped in fome degree the meafures whereby 
they propofed to vindicate the outraged liberties. Here 
is the fpeech, as I have recovered it from a manufcript 


only lefs illegible than that which I lately gave. 


“Sir, Our Englifh nation has a great fame for which we reft 
** indebted to our fathers. Nothing has been more fortunate to us than 
** their examples, when we have obferved them ; nothing more unhappy 
“* than our own ways, when we have wandered in thofe paths that 
“* were not trodden to us. I could demonftrate this, if I might ufe 
“ digreflion, by many things either of peace or war: but the matter now 
** in hand fufficiently will prove it. What difficulties we have met, what 
“ prejudice we have had beyond the fortunes of all former times, fince 
“* we have declined their rules! How fhort we come of the happinefs 
“ of their labours, even in this place! And how we have found a way, 
“almoft a beaten way, to make thefe meetings fruitlefs! 

‘© Their manner was in their aflemblies, as their records inform us, 
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« firft to confult of publick bufinefs, to prepare good laws, to reprefent 
“ their grievances, to defpatch thofe things that concerned the country, 
«© to make known their ftate. Then, when they found how they were 
“© enabled, how they were relieved; when no oppreflions feared * them ; 
« when juftice was equal, the laws open to all, commerce at liberty, all 
“ trade free ; them, THEN they did think of money; THEN they did treat 
“ of giving, and were not wanting in fuch fums as fitted with thofe 
“ times, ferving the occafions of the ftate, and honor of their fovereign. 
<* This courfe, as it maintained the dignity of their gifts to have them fo 
“« expected ; and often, before the fums were known, gave them a repu- 
“ tation, efpecially with ftrangers, beyond their proper values; fo it 
“© fecured their proceedings in the reft free from interruption, and both 
«¢ pained the benefit of time, and that advantage which the hope of 
«« money always has afforded. 

“ How this praétice has been declined by us is manifeft in the 
“ effeéts that have followed that decline. Witnefs decimo oétavo, 
“ witnefs vicefimo primo, of King James! Witnefs the firft of our 
< fovereign that now is! Witnefs the laft! In all which, as now, we 
“were importuned to be precipitate. Dangers were objected, ne-. 
“ ceffities were alleged; and did they, when permitted to prevail, 
*‘ induce anything in confequence but againft ourfelves? Examine them 
< particularly. Take that in the 18th of James, the firft precedent of fuch 
« hafte, when two fubfidies were granted ;+ granted in the beginning of 
«« a parliament, granted without a feflion (a grant never known before), 
‘* granted upon promife not to be urged again, or ufed as an example. 
“ Yet did it not prepare the way for the next meeting? Was it not 
“* repeated there? And what, in the continuance of the fame, rendered 
«it to the fubject, after that turn was ferved? Nothing but diltaftes, 
<« checks to their proceedings, rejections to their fuits, queftions to their 
“¢ privileges, punifhments threatened to their members, and thofe as well 
< the houfe ftill fitting as when it was diffolved. All which in part 
“not long after was performed, and the reft has been acted fince : 
«things as new to the old times as were fuch hafty grants, and truly 
“the fitter to attend them! Take next the 21ft of the reign, the 
< copy of that good pattern, when three fubfidies and fifteens were 
< given, t which bounty we had hope would have ferved long—did it 
«© not fill endear the manner, and as haftily draw on the demand in the 
<< next year, in the next parliament?§ And then, when we had as 
< willingly confented, and prefumed to have fatisfied, did it not beget 


* Daunted them—is the meaning. See azte, i. 2.63. 
* + See ante, i. 92-111. Inthe brief fketch there given of the opening 
feffion of that great parliament, allufion is made to “ the fubfidies *’ they 
granted, but I ought expreflly to have mentioned that one of their firft acts 
on affembling was to vote two. Upon the unfatisfactory employment of 
them in the recefs, and the demand for more in the fecond feffion without 
guarantees for their better ufe, all the fubfequent difagreements turned. 
ft Ante, 1.154. § Ante, i, 291. 
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“again a new requeft, unexpettedly, unfeafonably, in the fame fitting, 
“* and from thence follow us, or rather draw us, unto Oxford ?* Having 
“ diffolved us there and many ways difperfed us, when we were called 
“ again in the next parliament was it forgotten then? Was it not again 
“ brought forward? Supply, yow know, was the main thing propofed, 
“and that fo ftriétly as if nothing elfe were neceflary. For that we 
* were’ prefently put upon difputes; we were prefled to refolutions, 
“which, however large and honourable beyond proportion of all former 
“ times we had accorded, being yet fecretly adulterated and traduced, 
“rendered us fufpected and diftafteful to his majefty and by that 
“* expofed us to all the miferies and calamities which we have fuffered 
“ fince.t 

“* Come we yet nearer. Wehave now the like demand, the like requeft, 
* in the like time, like reafons to induce it, and like necefiities pretended. 
“ What fhall we now do? Shall we do lefs than formerly we have 
“done? That will be called a fhortening of affections to his majefty, 
“a neglect of his affairs, a neglect of the common good, nay, I doubt 
“ not but from thefe late practices it will be urged as a breach of prece- 
* dent too! And fhall we in all thefe make ourfelves obnoxious? Yes; 
“ to thofe that fo conceive it, to thofe that fo apply it. But to the truly 
** wife, the judicious, the underftanding man, the man of rettified and 
* clear fenfe, it will be otherwife. To Aim it thall appear increafe of our 
** affections to our fovereign, tender of his affairs, care of common good, 
“and reformation of thofe ill examples lately introduced. For, as we 
*« have feen that of all thofe hafty givings the effets to us were miferable 
“and unhappy ; fo to the king and ftate, from the fame precedents, if 
“ they be well confidered, you fhall likewife find them fruitlef§ and un- 
“ profitable. 

“ For, firft, that in the 18th year, given, as you may remember, toa 
“ good and fo defired an end, the defence of the Palatinate (Oh, would it 
“ had been well defended ! )» what wrought the fupply? What conclu- 
“ fions did it bring to the work intended? What advantage gave it to the 
** caufe? None—that I can call to mind. The fuccefS faysnone. And 
“ from thence with reafon we may better think thofe monies interverted 
“than any way employed to fo good a ufe. Sure I am (and with 
“grief I {peak it!) the Palatinate is loft; and, as fame reports it, for 
“ want of fuccours from us. So with the next in that reign, when a 
“¢ larger contribution was made, the largeft that ever was before, the ends 
“* fet down for which it was appointed, and provifions made as to how 
“* to be difpofed, what came of that? Did it effed anything worthy of 
** honor of the king, or ftate ? Surely, no! Nothing that was vifible. 
“ Nor do I think the monies even iffued for the end propofed. They were 
“ drawn fome other way, for which, when it was required laft parlia- 
““ ment, they could not be accounted.t By the next, the firft of our 


* Ante, i. 301-4. + Ante, i. 514, &c. 
T See ante, i. 484-5, and 497. 
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“ fovereign that now is, has the ftate had any increafe or profit that 
“it ftill retains? The confequence faid otherwife. It fhowed the 

neceflity made larger rather than any way retrenched. ‘That was 
“apparent in the unheard of projects that not long after were purfued 
“¢ __infallible arguments of extreme neceflity !* I might likewife inftance 
‘the laft; of which no man can be ignorant, it is fo new. What 
“ advantage it has wrought, every man may judge. And that the neceflity 
“ continues this demand does prove, notwithftanding all thofe aids which 
“* {o {peedily have been gotten. 

“'Thefe things, as my weak memory and the time would give me 
“ leave, I have fuddenly obferved, as to our new ways, our new manner 
“of promifing, of granting fubfidies in the beginning of a fitting, 
“ whereof we again deliberate to-day. I have fhown you in the whole 
** practice how difadvantageable they have been to us. I have given 
“ you, from the particulars, part of the prejudices we have had. I have 
“ likewife fhown you, towards the king, how little profit they conferred 5 
“ how little his eftate, how little his affairs, are better by them. Let 
“‘ me add this, too—what riots, what excefles, what infolences, what 
“* evils, it may be feared they have caufed in other men—and then 
“ confider whether it is now fit we fhould do the like again. 

«© We have ever loved our princes, and fhall always do fo. We have 
« been ftill willing to fupply them. We are ready now. But for the 
“¢ manner, let it be according to the cuftoms of our fathers, and in the 
« old forms, with which we were fo happy. And for the quantity, 
<¢ Jet it not be doubted, but as our love exceeds, that fhall hold propor- 
“tion. For the reputation and credit, fo many ways idolatrized, let 
« this fuffice: nothing fo much confirms it, nothing fo much augments 
“© it, asan agreement here. The correfpondence with the parliament ; 
“the confidence, the affurance in his people; will more magnify the 
«« king than all the treafures of the whole kingdom drawn into his coffers. 
«© That invaluable jewel of the fubjeéts’ hearts is above all account. 
«© So Alexander efteemed it. 

«< T defire, therefore, before you admit, or further enter into this new 
*€ propofition, that thefe things may be urged. Remember, I fay once 
<¢ more, remember that in the laft parliament the overtures here made 
< were after moved as grants. Remember the iffue that was then 
« difcovered of all thofe hafty gettings. Remember the power we then 
“ complained of, built upon that foundation. Remember the many 
“< ways we fuffered by it, and the fear ftillon us. For that, remem- 
« ber likewife what Hannibal {aid of the Romans, that #iff fuis viribus 
“ vinci non poffe. Let us not make our ruin an advantage for thofe that 
<¢ would deftroy us. Let us fecure ourfelves, let us fecure the ftate, let 
« us fecure the honour and fupport of the king, from thofe inteftine foes 
“« that have fo much impaired them. 

«* The propofition, therefore, I defire may here for the prefent reft ; 
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“‘ and, that our fupply may be the better when it comes, my motion 
** fhall be that we may now go on in matters to enable us.”* 


The matter “to enable” them was determination of 
the form or mode of redrefs. But, referving this all- 
important fubject for another feétion, the fequel of the 
propofition for fupply remains to be told. On the fecond 
of April the fecretary’s propofitions were the fubject of a 
ftriking debate. ‘They were in number fourteen, and 
exprefled the particular charges for which fupply was 
required. ‘They comprifed, among others, the new ex- 
pedition for relief of Rochelle; additional fupplies for 
foreign fervice ; the repair of forts ; the guarding the feas ; 
and payments of victualling, feamen’s wages, and other 
arrears.t This neceffarily led to fharp comment on the 
mifmanagement and failure of the recent maritime expe- 
ditions. The fecretary’s hope had been, that by taking 
a vote under each head, a larger fum in the whole would 
be obtained ; but he was promptly undeceived. Even 
Manfel, {peaking with his refponfibility as vice-admiral 
of England, declared that feven of the propofitions 
were premature ; and fuch, as the fpeakers who followed 
him fucceflively pointed out, had been the notorious 
wafte already under the feveral heads named, that the 
courfe fuggefted by Mr. Secretary, if now affirmed, 
might draw the houfe into a feeming complicity with 
that recklefs extravagance. An amount equal to five 
fubfidies, faid Pym, had been within a certain time 
available for repair of forts and fupply of ftores; yet — 
not one penny had been beftowed on them, but the 
money wafted in difhonour. From a fixed fource, faid 
Sir Edward Coke, his majefty derived fourfcore thou- 
fand pounds a-year to fcour the narrow feas, and were 
they now to give more to guard them? “ It ‘hall 

* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. 

fi There is a memorandum among the MSS. S. P. O. under date of the 24th 
March, in which the council advife his majefty that in bringing fupply before 


the houfe, all the neceffary charges fhould be fet down particularly, “ but 
“no eftimate of the fums the things will require.” 
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<* never be faid,” he continued, “we deny fupply. Let 
“us give bountifully and fpeedily, but enter not into 
“ particulars.” Stronger reafons were ftated by Eliot. 
Were the houfe prepared, he afked, by coming to any 
fpecial vote in furtherance of a new military or naval 
expedition, to take upon themfelves refponfibility for it = 
Let them confider the grand undertakings of Cadiz and 
Rhé! At Cadiz the men arrived and found a conqueft 
ready ; the Spanifh fhips were waiting to be taken; he 
had never heard from officers employed but that their 
capture was feafible and eafy ; and why came it to 
nothing? Nay, after lofs of that opportunity, and the 
whole army was landed, why was nothing done? Why 
were they landed, if nothing was intended ; why fhipped 
again, if the thing was to do? So in the affair of Rhé, 
was not the whole action carried againft the judgment of 
the beft commanders? Not to mention the leaving of 
the falt-mines! not to touch that wonder which Ceefar 
never knew, the enriching of the enemy by courtefies ! * 
«© Confider,” faid Eliot, as he clofed thefe bitter hints in 
which fuppreffion of the name of Buckingham mutt 
have coft fome effort, “ confider what a cafe we are now 
“in, if, on the like occafion or with the like inftruments, 
<‘ we fhall again adventure another expedition. It was 
“© ever the wifdom of our anceftors here, to leave foreign 
“‘ wars wholly to the ftate, and not to meddle with them. 
“ There may be fome neceflity for a war offenfive, but, 
«looking on our late difafters, I tremble to think of 
“fending more abroad.” Mr. Alford, Sir Nathaniel 
Rich, Sir Robert Philips, Mr. Kyrton, Sir Peter 
Heyman, Serjeant Hofkyns, and Sir Dudley Digges, 
took the fame view; making farcaftic allufion to the 
arrears of victualling expenfes, and to the character of 
the men entrufted with them. Sir Francis Seymour 
{poke more openly ; and the agreement for not naming 


* Fuller’s Ephemeris, 1393 Rujbworth, i. 520. For illuftration of thefe 
remarks by Eliot fee azte, i. 456-7; ii, 69-81. 
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the duke or his inftruments did not reftrain him from an 
allufion which doubtlefs was heard by Eliot with a fmile. 
It mattered not, he faid, what the fubjects gave, unlefs his 
majefty employed men of greater integrity to difburfe it. 
All that in this refpect had been lately given, had been 
caft into a bottomle/s Bagg.* The want of fupply, 
indeed, was not his majefty’s greateft grievance. A yet 
greater was that he fhould be brought into thefe necef- 
fities. Not reckoning the fubfidies granted in the laft 
two years by parliament, not taking into account the 
privy feals, there had been taken from the fubjec&t by means 
of the late loan, forcibly and without law, the amount of 
above five fubfidies ; and what by all this had they pur- 
chafed to themfelves, but the drawing down on them of 
two powerful nations as enemies, and their own difhonour ? 
Sir Thomas Wentworth followed, with not lefs bitternefs. 
He could not, he faid, forget the duty he owed to his 
country ; and unlefs they were fecured in their ancient 
rights they could not give. Were they come to an end 
for their country’s liberties? Had they fecured them- 
felves for time future? If not, he would decline thofe 
propofitions, and require to be fatisfied from the ftate of 
the country whether it were fit to give at all. Not, he 
added, that he fo fpoke to make diverfion, but to the end 
that, giving, they might give cheerfully. The refult of 
the debate was to bring round general affent to the 
courfe firft fuggefted by Eliot. They would proceed 
- further in “ matters to enable them” before they came 
to a vote. 

That was on the evening of the fecond of April. 
Next day Mr. Secretary attended his majefty after 
dinner ; informed him of the further delay ; and ftated 


. The exaé expreffion, as the reader will remember (ante, i. 205), by 
which Laud, fome feven years later, characterized Sir James Bagg; in remark- 
mg on the very embezzlements now hinted at by Seymour, and which Bagg’s 
old affociate, Lord Mohun, had then charged him with having committed 
in victualling the king’s thips. 


{ Fuller in his Ephemeris (139) has a brief report of this {peech. 
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as its reafon the refolve of the houfe to join together 
- the bufinefs of his majefty and the liberties of the coun- 
try. ‘For God’s fake!” he exclaimed impatiently, 
“why fhould any hinder them of their liberties! If 
“¢ fuch a thing were done I fhould think it faithlefs deal- 
‘ing with me.” ‘This was reported by Cooke on the 
following day in proof of his majefty’s good faith. The 
fecretary omitted to obferve that it was alfo proof of his 
majefty’s inability to recognife any invafion of liberty in 
the late proceedings. And that was the very circum- 
{tance which rendered unavoidable the delay objected 
to. It had become‘neceffary to inform his majefty of 
what the country’s liberties really were, and to obtain 
fome better fecurity than his word for their future more 
ftrict obfervance. 

On the morning of Thurfday the third of April, 
Littleton reported to the houfe four refolutions on the 
liberty of the fubjeét, and his right to exemption from 
all taxation not authorifed by parliament; which were 
adopted without a diffentient voice and fent up to the 
lords. The way was now clear ; and another royal meflage 
having that morning been delivered by Cooke to the 
effect that the king had noticed what was in agitation 
among them, and, relying upon their readinefs to fupply 
his great occafions, was prepared to give them affurance 
of their liberties, whether they fhould think fit to fecure 
themfelves therein by way of bill or otherwife, the fub- 
ject of fupply was debated once more, and without 
further oppofition from any one, a vote pafied for a 
grant of five fubfidies. It was in the form of a refolu- 
tion fimply. It was unaccompanied by any mention of 
when the collection was to be made, or the bill intro- 
duced. The houfe had immovably refolved that both 
were to depend on the good faith of the king. 

To any fuch check or condition, however, the king 
and his council affected total ignorance. ‘Two days after 
the vote the fecretary was fent down with a meflage 
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of as eager thankfulnefs as though the money were only 
waiting to be takenup. True, the fum was inferior to the 
royal wants, but it was yet the greateft gift ever given 
in parliament ; and fuch had been its effect upon his 
majefty that all his diftafte for parliaments was gone, and 
now he loved them, and fhould rejoice to meet often 
with his people. Nor was that all. The fecretary pro- 
ceeded to couple the thanks of Buckingham with the 
thanks of the king.* So inordinate was the favourite’s 
prefumption, and fo blind his mafter’s infatuation, that 
any form affumed by either fails to excite furprife; but 
it feems incredible that a man holding the rank of privy 
counfellor, even if capable of the criminal fervility, 
fhould have committed the unfpeakable folly of repeat- 
ing fuch impertinence to the houfe. The general in- 
dignation expreffed itfelf through Eliot. ‘“‘ Which being 
< done,” writes Mr. Pory to Mr. Mede,t+ “Sir John 
“ Eliot leapt up, and taxed Mr. Secretary for inter- 
“‘ mingling a fubject’s fpeech with the king’s meflage.” 
In what they had there done, Sir John proceeded to fay, 
“‘ they had no refpect to any but his majefty alone; nor 
“intended to give any man content but him only, nor 
“‘ regarded any man’s acceptance but his. It could not 
“* become any fubject to bear himfelf in fuch a fafhion, as 


* The occafion taken by Buckingham was on report of the fubfidies’ 
vote to the council ; when he offered fuit to his majefty now to make the 
houfe of commons his favourite inftead of himfelf. Apart from the extrava- 
gant prefumption, the impropriety confifted in thus arrogating to himfelf, as 
the fuccefsful refult of that fuit on behalf of the commons, all the grace 
which might otherwife have belonged to the meflage of the king. Eliot put 
this point forcibly, Itmay be worth adding from the fame fpeech the duke’s 
reference to what he had fuffered from the attacks of Eliot and the other 
leaders. ‘‘ I muft confefs I have lived long in pain. Sleep hath given me 
“no reft ; favour and fortunes no content; fuch have been my fecret for- 
“ yows. . . . But I hope it fhall now appear they were fome miftaken minds 
“ that would have made me the evil {pirit,” &c. &c. Ina letter dated the 
6th, Netherfole fends the duke’s ‘ill-advifed”’ fpeech to the king’s fifter, 
remarking that in the opinion of wife men danger was not paft, but only 
beginning. MS. S.P.O. 

t The letter is among the Birch tranfcripts ; and in the reprint in the 
Court of Charles the Firf? (i. 340) the lively pi€ture of Eliot leaping up to 
reply to the fecretary is loft in the mifprint of “ ftept”” for “ leapt.” 
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“if no grace ought to defcend from the king to the 
“* people, nor any loyalty afcend from the people to the 
“king, but through himonly. In that houfe they knew 
“of no other diftinétion but of king and fubjects, and 
“therefore accounted of ‘ the great man’ no otherwife 
“than as one of themfelves, who, together with them, 
*‘ was to advife of means to give his majefty contentment 
“in provifion for the good of the kingdom. Where- 
“unto,” adds the letter-writer, “many of the houfe 
“‘ made an acclamation, Well /poken, Sir ‘fohn Eliot!” * 
The more detailed report of this fpeech preferved by 
Fullert will be fitly inferted here. It is a good fpeci- 
men of Eliot’s manner, The clofenefs with which the 
fubject is purfued, the compofure adding bitternefs to 
the farcafm, and the dignified expreflion giving ftrength 
to the rebuke, are all characteriftic of him. With the 
mefiage from the king, it fhould be remarked, Cooke 
had handed in the anfwer to the petition for religion. t 


«Sir, I prefume we have all received great fatisfaction from his 
“* majefty, as at other times, fo now in his gracious anfwer and refo- 
*€ lution for the bufinefs of this houfe; his anfwer to our petition for 
** religion fo particularly made; his refolution in that other confideration 


* Thave here given the fubftance of two letters from the Birch tranicripts, 
Pory to Mede and Mede to Stutevile, dated the roth and 12th of 
April, 1628 ; both printed in the Court of Charles the Firft, i. 338 and 340. 
Netherfole writes alfo in the fame tone to the queen of Bohemia, faying 
that Eliot made “‘ handfome”’ ufe of the occafion afforded ; and further, 
that he renewed his attack when the fpeeches of the king and the duke 
appeared together in a printed form. It is evident that Eliot had carried 
with him in this matter the fympathy of more than his own party. MSS. 
S. P. O. 14th April, 1628. 

| Ephemeris Parliamentaria (1654) p. 43-4. See alfo Rufheworth, i. 
526-7; and Parl. Hift. vii. 433. 

t Netherfole, writing to the king’s fifter on Eafter-monday, has a paflage 
upon this ‘‘ anfwer ” which is very fignificant. ‘It hath been obferved in 
“‘our town that this anfwer, although a very good one, yet is not fo full 
“¢as that which was heretofore given at Oxtord; and that we have been 
& Tittle the better for that gratious anf-weare, there having nothing els followed 
“‘ thereupon. ‘There is therefore a committee appoynted to confider in what 
«¢ this anfweare cometh fhort of that, and to advife of penning fome lawe for 
“the execution of what is granted us in the future.” MS. S.P.0, 
Eliot had exactly predicted this, See ante i. 394. 
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<¢ concerning the point, a/ready Jetiled here, in declaration of our liberties ; 
«« and for the parliament in general, that he hath taken fo good a liking 
“© to our manner of proceeding as it hath gained his promife therein to 
«© meet us often: whereby I am confident, as of his grace to us fo of our 
“ loyalties, that to thus good a beginning we fhall add as happy a conclu- 
« fon, fhall increafe that liking and good opinion in his majetty, and fhall 
“ from henceforth make him more and more in love with parliaments. 

« As thus in general, fo in my own particular, I receive herein fatis- 
« faétion fo great that I have not words enough fufliciently to utter it. 
“« And yet, I confefs, this extremity of joy is not without trouble which 
« mutt likewife be declared; for without difburdening that affection I 
<< cannot otherwife, fo lively and fo faithfully as I had refolved, exprefs 
“* my devotion to the fervice of this houfe. 

«© T know not by what fatality or infortunity it has crept in; but 
<¢ T obferve, in the clofe of Mr. Secretary’s relation, mention made of 
< another in addition to his majefty ; and that which hath been formerly 
«© a matter of complaint, I find here ftill—a mixture with his majefty, 
<¢ not only in his bufinefs, but in name. Is it that any man conceives 
“ the mention of others, of what quality foever, can add encouragement 
“© or affection to us in our duties and loyalties towards the king, or give 
“© them greater latitude or extent than naturally they have? Or is it 
“ fuppofed that the power or intereft of any man can add more readi- 
“ ne{s to his majefty, in his gracious inclination towards us, than his own 
 goodnefs gives him? I cannot believe it! And as the fweetnefs and 
“ piety of his majefty, which we have in admiration, makes me con- 
“ fident in this, fo the expreflion of our duty, perfpicuous and clear as 
«¢ already it hath been given, is my affurance for the other. 

“ Sir, I am forry there is occafion that thefe things fhould be argued ; 
“that this mixture, formerly condemned, fhould appear again. I 
“‘befeech you, Sir, let it not be hereafter! Let no man take the 
“* boldnefs to introduce it within thefe walls! For my own part I 
« fhall readily commend, nay, thank that man whofe endeavours are 
“ applied to fuch offices as may be advantageable for the public; but 
“ for this manner, fo contrary to the cuftoms of our fathers and to the 
“honour of our times, as without fcandal I cannot apprehend fo I 
“ cannot without exception pafs it. I defire, therefore, that fuch in- 
“ terpofition may be let alone. In the name of us all I hope that all 
“his majefty’s regards and goodneffes towards this houfe may {pring 
“€ alone from his confidence of our loyalty and our affections. 

“ Now, Sir, let us proceed to thofe fervices that concern him ; and 
“< which, I doubt not, in the end will render us fo real to him, that we 
“¢ fhall need no other help to endear us to his favour.” 


The fervices that awaited them, and in Eliot’s judg- 
ment fo concerned the fovereign as to need no other 
help to endear them to his favour, were the re-eftablifh- 
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ment of the public liberties. But to tell from the 
beginning that great ftory we have now to go back a 
few days, and obferve what has been pafling at Littleton’s 
committee fince the morning they began their fittings. 


II. Resotutions ror Liserty oF THE SUBJECT. 


Tue charges referred to Littleton’s committee com- 
prifed fix feveral heads of violation of the liberty of the 
fubject in his perfon. Thefe were, attendance at the 
council board ; imprifonment; confinement* ; defigna- 
tion for foreign employment; martial law; and undue 
proceedings in matter of judicature. 

Under the latter head arofe the recent decifion of the 
judges, and alfo a grave queftion as to the condu@ 
of Heath, the attorney-general. Immediately after 
Hyde’s delivery of the opinion of the court, Heath 
had infifted upon his right to have it drawn up and 
entered upon the record as a judgment decifive of the 
general queftion. To this the judges had objected ; at 
the inftance apparently of Whitelocke, who had ever 
the falutary dread of a parliament, and who took upon 
himfelf to fay afterwards to the lords that the five 
gentlemen had not been refufed their bail as a final 
decifion, but only as a remiffion till the court had better 
advifed of the matter; and that they might have had a 
new writ of habeas the next day.t Heath preffed his 
own view, neverthelefs, and it was but a very few days 
before the meeting of parliament that he confented to 

* The diftinétion between imprifonment and confinement was put by 
Selden (Rufhworth, i. 522): “Confinement is different from imprifonment, 
“‘ and it is againft the law that any fhould be confined either to his houfe 
“ or elfewhere. I know not what you can calla punifhment but there is 
“* fome ground of it, or mention thereof, in aéts of parliament, law books, 
“ or records ; but for this of confinement, I find none.. Carcer domefticus 
*< is a confinement for madmen.” 

f “They fay,” he continued, ‘¢ we ought not to have denied bail. . . . 
“‘ but I fpeak confidently, I did never know, upon fuch a return as this, a 
“¢man bailed, and the king not firft confulted with, in fuch a cafe as this. 
<¢'The commons houfe do not know what letters and commands we receive.” 

L2 
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withdraw the draft judgment prepared by himfelf to 
give effect to it. Too latein one fenfe; for a copy of it 
had fallen into the hands of the leaders of the commons. 
Here is a judgment, faid Philips, as he produced it to 
the houfe, made by men who defire to ftrike us all from 
our liberties.* A judgment that will indeed fting us 
to death, faid Coke, expreffing it in choice law latin, 
quia nulla caufa fuit oftenta ideo ne furt baileabile! He 
went on in very fterling Englifh. ‘“ Being committed 
« by the command of the king, therefore he muft not 
“be bailed! What is it but to declare upon record, 
“that any fubject committed by fuch abfolute com- 
“mand may be detained in prifon for ever! What 
«© doth this tend to but the utter fubverfion of the choice, 
“ the liberty, and the right belonging to every free-born 
“ fubject of this kingdom? And were it not for this 
“parliament that followed clofe after that form of 
“judgment was drawn up, there would have been 
‘hard putting to have had it entered. But a parlia- 
“‘ ment brings judges, officers, and all men into good 
‘order 

In that forcible manly ftyle thefe great matters were 
now to be debated. Each topic was taken fucceffively, 
and the debates occupied the committee on the laft 
Tuefday, Thurfday, and Saturday in March, and the 
firft Tuefday, Wednefday, and Thurfday in April. 
Frightful wrongs done by billeting and martial law, 
outrages perpetrated under direct order from the coun- 
cil, were expofed with mercilefs plain fpeaking; and 
there was hardly a fpeaker unable to point from perfonal 
experience his argument againft the abufes of defignation 
to foreign employment. Following Sir Peter Heyman,t 
Pym, Philips, and Coke ftated each his individual cafe. 
“‘ T myfelf,” faid Coke, referring to a time when he had 
long paffed his feventieth year, “‘ was defigned to go to 
“ Ireland, and hoped, if I had gone, to have found 

* See Parl, Hifi, vii. 385-6, + See ante, 84. 
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“* fome Mompeffons there.”* He meant that he would 
have ufed his punifhment to repeat the kind of offence 
for which he had been punifhed. On the other hand, the 
councillors maintained ftoutly that to refift fuch even 
nominal employments for fervice of the king was only 
fhort of treafon to the ftate. To this replied Wentworth. 
«We know the juftice of the king; but we know not 
«¢ what his minifters may do to work their own malice 
“and refentment upon any man.” Eliot followed. “ If 
“ you grant this liberty,” he faid, “what are you the 
“ better for other privileges? What difference is there 
“‘ between imprifonment at home, and conftrained em- 
“ployment abroad? It is no lefs than a temporal 
“ banifhment. Neither is it for his majefty’s fervice to 
“ conftrain his fubjects to foreign employment. Honour 
“and reward invite us rather to feek it; but to be 
“* compelled ftands not with liberty.” 

The moft ftriking of all the debates, however, was 
on the king’s claim to commit without caufe fhown on 
the face of the warrant; “the greateft queftion,” ex- 
claimed Pym, “that ever was in this place or elfe- 
“ where;” and the queftion moft hotly debated in the 
intereft of the king. Nobly was it handled by Selden 
and Coke. ‘“ When laft I {poke of it,” faid Selden, 
<¢ | was of counfel for the gentlemen in their habeas, 
«and {poke for my fee. Now, fent hither and trufted 
<¢ with the lives and liberties of them that fent me, I 
“ fpeak according to my knowledge and my confcience.” 
It was a diftinction his friend Coke had greater need to 
prefs, when the folicitor-general would have raked up 
old opinions againft him. That learned official refted 
his argument almoft exclufively on one judicial precedent 
of an early year of Elizabeth, in effect difabling the 
ftatutes. “ What!” anfwered Coke, “ fhall I accept 
< {uch law? fhall I have an eftate of inheritance for life 
“ or for years in my land, and fhall I be a tenant at 

* Ante, i, 111 and 123, 
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“ will for my liberty? A freeman, to be tenant at will 
“for his freedom? ‘There is no fuch tenure in all 
** Littleton.” He poured out from parliamentary rolls 
precedent after precedent on Sheldon’s devoted head ; 
flung at him what lawyer Feftus faid to Agrippa* of 
Paul’s imprifonment ; and for a final and decifive proof 
that no man could be committed legally without caufe 
fhewn, brought forward another copy of the very 
precedent whereby Sheldon had fought to eftablifh the 
reyerfe. It was the ruling of thofe judges of Elizabeth 
as reported by chief juftice Anderfon, and it overthrew 
the authority of the imperfect verfion by a young 
reporter on which the folicitor had relied. “ It is not 
** I, Edward Coke, that fpeaks it, but the records that 
“ {peak it. This is no flying report of a young 
* ftudent. Of my own knowledge this was written 
“with my Lord Anderfon’s own hand. J was folicitor 
“then, and treafurer Burleigh was as much againft 
‘commitment as any of this kingdom.” But Charles’s 
folicitor had his fharpeft thruft in referve againft that 
former folicitor of Elizabeth. He rofe and faid he was 
not unacquainted with the copy of the judgment now 
produced, but that he had authority for preferring his 
own. And he pointed out a cafe in the earlier years of 
James, when the fo-called fecond ruling of Anderfon 
was overruled, the “young ftudent’s” report before 
advanced was accepted, and, upon the exprefs authority 
of Stamford,* the return per mandatum con/filii was 
held to be enough; the judgment being fubfcribed 
Coke, ¢.7. 

* “ For it feemeth to me unreafonable to fend a prifoner and not withal 
“to fignify the crimes laid againft him.” Aés, cap. xxv. v. 27. Among 
the many carelefs mifprints in the publication of the Birch tranfcripts to 
which I have made frequent allufion, this quotation (referred to in a letter 
of Mede to Stutevile) is called “ Jefus’s fpeech concerning St. Paul’s 
*aéts.”” Court and Times of Charles, i. 442. 

t Stamford was a very learned juftice of the common pleas in Mary’s 


reign who wrote a treatife called “ Pleas of the Crown.’ See Parl. Hilt. 
Vill. 34. See alfo Fo/s, v. 390, where he is called Staunford. 
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The reply of the great ex-chief juftice fhould never be 
omitted when this attack is named. It is eafy to depre- 
ciate his later fervices to freedom by recalling his earlier 
efforts on behalf of prerogative, but nothing can be lefs juft 
or wife. His intelle& in youth and manhood was never 
fo large and fo bright as in his more advanced years ; and 
in all thofe paflages of his life where he is great, he is 
confiftent alfo. In his prefent pleadings for liberty the 
fubftance and method of his arguments are identical with 
thofe in his Inftitutes.* He had defects of character 
patent to all the world, as well as other defects which 
{prang from his coarfenefs of temperament: but it was 
in the nature of thefe to weaken and drop from him as 
his years of temptation pafled away; and even while 
they lafted all the world could not have bribed him, if 
the very fubtlety of his intellect had not alfo betrayed 
him, into reafoning that might tend to fubvert the 
authority of law. It was a refpect for the law as pro- 
found as his knowledge of it was prodigious, which faved 
his footing often in thofe flippery years when a greater 
philofopher, but inferior lawyer, tripped and fell befide 
him ; and upon view of Coke’s whole life it is due to 
him to fay that the clofe of it is not a contradiction to 
its opening, but only its fair and no longer ob{tructed 
development. 

“¢ When I fpoke againft the loans and this matter,” 
{aid the old man, on the folicitor refuming his feat, “I 
“ expected blows. Concerning that I did when I was a 

* Barrington has remarked this in his Obfervations on the Statutes, 
where he makes comparifon of Coke’s fpeeches in parliament with his 
reafoning in his publifhed writings, and fays that he was fubftantially the 
fame man in both. In one of the papers drawn up againft him by Bacon 
there is a paflage which well expreffes the general character of his life in 
his early years, and the confli&t that was always then going on with him, 
between what he knew to be right and what he could be induced to think 
expedient. Bacon twits him with having given his opinion that the king 
by his great feal could not fo much as move any of his fubjects for 
benevolence ; and Sir Francis adds by way of reproach, in which fenfe we 


do not read it now, that though he retracted this opinion afterwards in 
the Star-chamber, “ yet it marred the benevolence in the meantime.” 
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“ judge, I will fay fomewhat. I will never palliate with 
“ this houfe. I confefs, when I read Stamford then, 
“< and had it in my hands, 1 was of that opinion at the 
“ council-table. But when I perceived that fome mem- 
“bers of this houfe were taken away and fent to prifon, 
‘“¢ and when I was not far from that place myfelf, I went 
“‘ to my other books, and would not be quiet till I had 
“ fatisfied myfelf. Stamford at firft was my guide; but 
““ my guide had deceived me; therefore I fwerved from 
“cit. I have now better guides. Acts of Parliament and 
‘“‘ other precedents, thefe are now my guides. I defire 
“to be free from the imputation that hath been laid 
“upon me.” ‘There is no reafon to doubt that he ftates 
his cafe fairly. Dead men, as he remarked on another 
occafion, are the moft faithful of counfellors, becaufe 
they cannot be daunted by fear, nor muzzled by hope 
of preferment or reward. He now was pafling into that 
{tate himfelf; and had learnt, even from his own ftormy 
life, to put his truft finally in fuch guides alone. 

On Thurfday the third of April the four refolutions 
were voted. The firft was, that no freeman ought to be 
imprifoned or otherwife reftrained unlefs fome lawful 
caufe of fuch reftraint or imprifonment were expreffed. 
The fecond, that the writ of habeas corpus ought to be 
granted to every man imprifoned or reftrained, though 
it were by command of the king or of the privy council 
or of any other, if he prayed for the fame. The third, 
that when the return upon a habeas expreffed no caufe 
of commitment or reftraint, the party, no matter by 
whofe command committed, ought to be delivered or 
bailed. The fourth, that it is the ancient and indubi- 
table right of every freeman that he hath a full and 
abfolute property in his goods and eftate; and that no 
tax, tallage, loan, benevolence, or other like charge, 
ought to be levied by the king or his minifters without 
common confent by act of parliament.* Thefe refolu- 


* A copy of them is in the S, P.O: under date of the 1ft of April, with 
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tions, it was at the fame time ordered, fhould at a con- 
ference be handed to the lords, whom it was defired to 
join with the commons in a petition to the king for 
ftatutory recognition of the fubject’s rights and liberties 
expreffed in them; and the managers appointed for this 
purpofe were Digges, Littleton, Selden, and Coke.’ The 
courfe prefcribed to them was, to fubmit plainly to the 
lords the object of the refolutions, with accompanying 
recital, in language as little technical as might be, of the 
authorities relied on to maintain them ; and their {peeches 
{how that each had fettled previoufly his fpecial tafk. 
Digges took the part which was merely introductory ; 
Littleton fhewed the grounds, parliamentary and other- 
wife, on which the refolutions were bafed; Selden cited 
and explained the records and precedents, ftatutory as 
well as judicial ; and to Coke it was committed to reafon 
out the whole from the profoundeft principles of; the 
common law.* 

The conference began on the feventh of April, and 
lafted three days; the firft occupied by the {tatement, 
as above, of the counfel for the commons, and the 
greater part of the two laft taken up by the arguments 
of the attorney and folicitor- general, who had claimed 
hearing “on the king’s behalf to the claim of the 


a note (not of admiration) in the handwriting of Laud. ‘ This was voted 
in the houfe of commons about the liberty of the fubject, and impri- 
“ foning without fpecifying the caufe ! ”” 

* The Lord Prefident Montagu, in afterwards opening the report to the 
lords houfe of the conference, briefly but happily charaéterifed the fitnefS or 
the feveral fpeakers for the duty undertaken : calling Digges a man of 
volubility and elegance of fpeech, Littleton a grave and learned lawyer, 
Selden a great antiquary and a pregnant man, and Coke “ that famous 
“reporter of the law.” Parl. Hij?. vil. 409. One of their lordfhips’ 
reprefentatives at the conference was bifhop Williams, ex-lord-keeper, who 
was now ufing all his fubtlety and clevernefs to turn to good account his 
reftoration to the houfe. ‘ The conference on the liberty of the fubje&t,” 
writes Netherfole to the Queen of Bohemia (MS. S. P O. 14th April) 
“< was very well performed, and by Sir Edward Coke with fome mixture 
“ of mirth, according to his manner, which ferved to make their lord- 
“ fhips merry upon the report ; his part having fallen to the fhare of the 
“ bithop of Lincoln, who performed it with imitation of his geflures, Gc.” 
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“‘ commons againft him.” For the prefent there was to be 
no argument ; the law officers being left to their counter 
ftatement uninterrupted by reply. Yet even fo their 
tafk was not eafy, fo aftonifhing had been the difplay of 
clear and convincing authority on the part of the com- 
mons’ lawyers. But Mr. Attorney had a fympathifing 
audience, and found it of good account in the line he 
took. This was, in plain words, not to anfwer but to 
difcredit his adverfaries’ cafe ; taking on himfelf to fay 
that their precedents had been unfairly quoted from the 
original records, and that thefe, when properly fifted, 
would be found to make more againft than for the com- 
mons. For one entire day, from ‘‘ morn to dewy eve,” 
this argument occupied him.* ‘“ Mr. Attorney has 
*¢ cleared the bufinefs, Sir,” faid the Earl of Suffolk, as 
in pafling from the committee room he met Sir John 
Strangways: “he has made the caufe plain on the 
“‘ king’s fide. And now, won’t you hang Selden?” 
“« My lord,” replied Strangways, “ there is no caufe for 
“it.” “ By God, Sir,” retorted Suffolk, ‘but there is. 
“* Befides going about to put enmity between king and 
** people, he has razed a record, and deferves to be 
“* hanged for it.” 

The words were repeated in the lower houfe, and 
ftrenuoufly refented by Eliot and Philips. Upon their 
motion, Coke, Selden, and Littleton were heard as to 
what had fallen from the attorney himfelf to coun- 
tenance fuch a flander. Coke told them they were 


_* MS. .S. P. O. 14th April, 1628. Since Mr. Attorney argued for the 
king’s power that entire day, writes a member of the houfe, “ it is famed 
** abroad that the king’s council will wath away all our precedents, anfwer 
‘“ our reafons, and expound the ftatutes, which feem to be dire& in the 
“* point, otherwife than we have done. And yet our men are as confident 
“on the other part they are not miftaken in anything, although Sir Edward 
** Coke hath been forced to confefle in our houfe that he was of another 
“ opinion when he was lord chief juftice and when he was a privy coun- 
* cillor, having as he fayth ftudyed the cafe more thoroughly by occafion 
** of the late abufe of the power of the king in committing of men for 
“not lending money.” 
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to have no fear, for upon his {kill in law he took on 
himfelf to affirm that it lay not under Mr. Attorney’s 
cap to anfwer one of their arguments. ‘I am called 
“‘ upon to juftify myfelf,” faid Selden. “I fee the words 
“‘ charge me to have razed records. I hope no man 
“ believes I ever did it.” He then confined himfelf to 
{tating that he had not quoted a record which he had 
not previoufly copied with his own hands from the 
Tower, the Exchequer, and the King’s-bench; and 
that if Mr. Attorney could find any adverfe precedent 
in all thofe archives, he would forfeit his head.  Lit- 
tleton for himfelf declared that every parliamentary au- 
thority delivered by him had been examined /yllabatim, 
and that whoever faid they were mutilated or taken 
imperfectly, fpoke what was falfe. Eliot rofe when 
they had finifhed, and moved a committee of inquiry ; 
prefided over it himfelf; proved the utterance of the 
words by Lord Suffolk, in the teeth of his averment 
that ‘upon his “‘ honour and foul” he had not uttered 
them; and carried to the bar of the lords a report 
which branded their member with the double offence 
of flander and evafion. That was on the 17th of April. 

Three days before, being Eafter-monday, the judges 
were in attendance on the lords, upon the motion of ex- 
keeper Williams, particularly to declare for themfelves 
what their judgment in the habeas cafe had been. An 
objection taken by the chief juftice to attend without 
the king’s confent, had very nearly led toa formal deci- 
fion that, as a fupreme court, the lords could compel 
fuch attendance. But the king hurriedly fent his con- 
fent, and the queftion for that time was waived.* White- 
locke, Jones, Dodderidge, and Hyde were then heard 
fucceffively ; and, excepting the laft, who ftated his 
belief that their decifion was right, and briefly reiterated 
its grounds to have been that while they admitted the 


* Parl, Hiff. viii. 2. Buckingham fent off his brother Anglefey express 
to the king as foon as he faw the turn the debate was taking. 
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value and validity of the great charter, they difputed its 
intention to allow perfons their bail who had been com- 
mitted by the king’s fpecial command, all took refuge 
under the plea that the decifion was not final, but rather, 
as Jones expreffed it, in the nature of an interlocutory 
order. ‘“ When Mr. Attorney required a judgment might 
“be entered,” he faid, “‘I1 commanded the clerk he 
“ fhould not fuffer any fuch thing to be done.” White- 
locke had before faid the fame. ‘‘ When Mr. Attorney 
“ preffed for his mafter’s fervice, we, being fworn to do 
“‘ right between king and fubject, commanded the clerk 
“to enter no judgment.” And to the fame effect fol- 
lowed Dodderidge. ‘‘ It was a remittitur we granted, 
“ that we might take better advifement on the cafe; and 
“upon the remittitur, my lords, the five gentlemen 
“* might have had a new writ the next day; and I with 
“they had.’* The lords did not debate what then fell 
from the judges ; but particular order was made that it 
fhould not have entry in the journals. The danger was 
forefeen, by Warwick and thofe who voted with him, of 
drawing fuch opinions into a precedent, even modified 
and explained as they had been. 

A fecond conference for further difcuffion of the re- 
folutions had been appointed before the houfe rofe. It 


* Befides all this, uneafy mifgivings broke from them. We have feen 
what Whitelocke faid of the letters fent them by the king. ** I have been 
“thought,” Jones pleaded, “ fometimes too forward for the liberty of the 
“ fubje&t. Iam myfelf ber homo, and my ancettors gave their voice with 
‘* Magna Charta. I enjoy that houfe ftill which they did, and I would 
** not now draw down God’s wrath on my pofterity.’ ‘* Ihave now fat in 
“‘ my court fifteen years,” faid Dodderidge, “ and furely, if I had goneina 
‘mill fo long, duft would cleave to my clothes.” The great lawyer 
Hakewell afterwards referred to thefe explanations as having been caufed by 
falutary dread. ‘¢ Have not the judges,” he faid, “ in open parliament, 
“upon our complaint, difclaimed to have given any judgment in the 
‘point? Generally before, by us here, this was otherwile conceived ; 
“ but now they fay it was but an award, and no judgment. Will fuch 
‘a notorious act, upon fo important an occafion, and in fo public a 
** place, be quickly forgotten ? Nay, will not the memory of it for ever 


“remain upon record? Is not our cafe, then, much better than when we 
*© came hither?” 


1628. . 
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was to take place on the Thurfday and Friday in the 
fame Eafter week, the 17th and 18th of April. Great 
preparation for it was made on both fides. Each pre- 
cedent was to be handled feparately, argued, and replied 
upon. The king was to be reprefented by the attorney 
and folicitor and Mr. ferjeant Afhley ; and to the former 
managers for the commons were added Noye, Glanvile, 
and Henry Rolle.* 

During thofe two days accordingly, cafe by cafe and 
record by record, with a mifapplied ingenuity equal to 
their tafk, and a zeal that gave full expreflion to the 
defperate pertinacity of their client, the king’s attorney 
and folicitor upheld their matfter’s right to imprifon, 
without reafon alleged, any fubject of the realm. And 
fo far, in his eagernefs to fecond them, did their colleague 
ferjeant Afhley go, that the lords themfelves, in very 
kindnefs to fave him from the commons,t had to 
rebuke his ultra-prerogative zeal, to order him into 
cuftody, and through the lord prefident to inform the 
lower houfe that he had fo fpoken without authority 
from them. Yet were Heath’s and Sheldon’s arguments 
as mifchievous and hardly lefs abfurd. Even Bagg’s 
reply to Eliot’s petitiont was fo far rational as to be 

* Great confufion is produced by treatment of this fecond conference as 
part of the firft in the elaborate report of the State Trials (iii. 83-164), and 
by mifdating the day of the judges’ attendance. The narrative in the 
text is the refult of careful comparifon and correétion of thefe and other 
errors pervading all the accounts, and may be accepted as truftworthy. 
The third volume of Lords’ Yournals requires to be ftudied. 

+ It feems more than probable that this was the motive, though the act of 
the lords has elicited praife from Mr. Hallam (Con/?. Hi/?. i. 390) as “a 
«© remarkable proof of the rapid growth of popular principles.” Among 
the MSS. in the S. P. O. under date of the 26th of April, there is a peti- 
tion from Athley to the king through his very good lord the duke, praying 
for releafe from cuftody, and declaring that he thall ever deny the fitnefs in 
all cafes of exprefling upon a warrant of commitment by king or council 
the caufe of commitment. In it I find this remark. “I doubt not but 
<¢ your grace is informed how the hon?!e lords have difpofed of me, which 
“© T am perfuaded proceeds from their favour and love to prevent further 
<< affliction intended towards me.” 


{ Ante, 87. I hall fufficiently recall the fubftance of it by quoting from 
the ftate paper office a manufcript note by Laud endorfed on the back of a 
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frankly bafed on what he held to be the lawlefs origin 
and unbecoming provifions of Magna Charta. But Mr. 
Attorney and Mr. Solicitor admitted the great charter to 
have been folemnly enacted, and to be worthy of being 
maintained ; they did not deny that its provifions had 
been thirty times {pecially confirmed, and that fix addi- 
tional acts had been paffed to explain and extend them; 
they even conceded the defign to have been thereby to 
protect every free fubjeé&t from imprifonment, except 
“ by lawful judgment of his peers or the law of the 
land ;” but they argued that the “ law of the land ” was 
an exception, leaving untouched the fovereign’s right 
to imprifon in fpecial cafes without afligning other caufe 
than his own order, To ftate is to make ridiculous this 
argument. No one difputed that the charter was meant 
to reftrain the fovereign power; and as the attorney put 
it therefore, fome thirty-feven ftatutes had been thought 
neceflary, and to obtain their enaétment the leading men 
of feveral generations had put their lives and happinefs 
in peril, fimply to eftablifh that the king was not to 
commit any fubject without caufe fhown, except at his 
own pleafure !* Nor were the precedents to {upport this 
view any better than itfelf. Excepting one where the 
judges had failed of their duty (a judicial precedent in 
itfelf worthlefs), they were entirely cafes in which, upon 
the habeas being claimed, the king or his council had 
ordered the releafe; the interference being never to 
oppofe, but always to anticipate, the ation of the 
judges. The attorney pretended indeed that it was in 
this very particular the king’s power had a limit; and 
that practically the right of commitment as claimed only 


lift of all the parliaments that had met fince Henry the Second, which he 
appears to have drawn up for the king. Oppofite the date of Magna 
Charta, he writes: “It had an obfeure birth from ufurpation and was 
*‘foftered and fhowed to the world by rebellion: ” a tolerable proof that 
Bagg had at leaft found one attentive and fympathifing reader befides the 
uke. 

* This point was forcibly put by Lord Warwick in a fpeech to the 

Lords fome days after the conference. See Parl. Hift. viii. 69-72. 
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prevented the prifoner’s deliverance before trial. But, 
replied Selden pithily, “no trial where no caufe. In 
“‘ that cafe the matter is unintelligible. Quis and Quare 
“ are two queftions.” And he proceeded to fhow that 
the moft innocent man, imprifoned without caufe fhown, 
was in more evil cafe than the worft malefactor, becaufe 
the offence of the latter being known enfured his trial, 
whereas the former might at pleafure be left to perpetual 
imprifonment. 

In fuch plain appeals to good fenfe, and with noble 
and unequalled learning, Selden, Coke, Glanvile, Noye, 
Henry Rolle, and Littleton, exhaufted both the reafon 
and the law at iffue during thofe two memorable days. 
It would be needlefs to review arguments which have fo 
inwoven themfelves fince with every habit of Englifh 
thought, as to have become a part of our life, as well as 
the fource of our liberties. But the men are entitled to 
everlafting remembrance who now fo ftamped them on 
the national mind, that it never loft the imprefs again ; 
and that when its hopes for freedom otherwife had fallen 
low, it was not content to reft until fafety at leaft to 
every Englifhman from arbitrary imprifonment had been 
finally guaranteed by the act of Charles the Second. 

A further reference to thefe arguments fhould alfo 
in one particular be made. With the utmoft freedom 
of fpeech for the liberty of the fubject, they united the 
moft profound refpeé for the perfon and privileges of 
the king. All through the reafonings ran what Coke moft 
ftrenuoufly urged againft Mr. Attorney, that to require 
caufe to be fhewn for every commitment was needful 
for the fovereign’s as well as for the fubject’s protection. 
Only fo could the inviolability of his perfon be adequately 
maintained. From a judgment of chief juftice Huffey, 
Littleton quoted what his predeceffor Markham had 
faid to the fourth Edward. ‘ The king cannot arreft a 
“ man upon fufpicion of felony or treafon, as any of his 
“ fubjects may ; becaufe, if he fhould wrong a man by 
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‘© fuch arreft, he can have no remedy againft him.” 
Mr. Attorney did not difpute the precedent, but en- 
larged upon exceptions, and upon the virtue of the 
Speciale mandatum regis. No virtue in it, retorted Glan- 
vile, to excufe an act which is illegal. And quoting 
what one of Henry VI.’s judges had faid, “if the 
“ king command me to arreft a man, and I arreft him, 
“he fhall have an action of falfe imprifonment againft 
“me, though it were done in the king’s prefence,” 
Glanvile added, ‘ becaufe indeed his majefty cannot 
“do injury. If he command to do a man wrong, the 
“command is void. Aor fit auéfor, and the acter 
** becomes the wrong-doer.” 

That was the laft argument employed for the 
commons; and well might old Coke, after Glanvile 
ceafed, in the weighty words with which he brought 
the conference to an end, leave it to their lordfhips 
to put into one balance what he and his friends had 
laid before them of parliamentary acts, rolls, pre- 
cedents, and reafons, “and in God’s. name to put 
“into the other balance what Mr. Attorney hath said, 
‘his wit, learning, and great endowments of nature, 
“‘ and if he be weightier than our records, let him have 
“it, if not then conclude with us.” They did not 
exactly fo conclude, and yet they did not conclude the 
other way. After two days’ deliberation they came, after 
the fafhion of the judges, to a fort of interlocutory 
vote, that a commitment by king or council was good 
in point of authority, and, if the caufe were juft, good 
alfo for the matter ; but this was in no way to prejudice 
either the prerogative of the king or the refolutions of 
the commons. In other words they evaded the dif- 
cuffion for the prefent. At the fame time, on the motion 
of Lord Warwick, they went through the form of 
directing ferjeant Afhley to be punifhed.* 


* Lords’ Journals, iii. 717 et feq. Lord Warwick certainly defired his 
punifhment, and without him all further profecution of the cafe might 
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On the day following the clofe of the conference, 
upon the entry into the commons’ houfe of the great 
lawyers who had conduéted with the members who had 
attended it, the fcene had a ftriking afpect. Many of 
the popular party who had left town the previous 
week, relying on the ufual Eafter recefs, had haftened 
back on finding that the fittings were continued; and 
their prefence on the morning of the 1gth {welled the 
triumph with which the houfe received ‘its champions. 
Sir John Eliot, whofe fuggeftion it had been that all 
bufinefs fhould be fufpended till their return, gave 
expreflion to the feeling that prevailed, and it could 
have had none more worthy. His fpeech poffeffes 
peculiar intereft, and has never been printed until now. 
I found it among his papers at Port Eliot, in his own 
hand, and with indications by himfelf in the margin of 
the perfons to whom he makes fpecial allufion in it. 

“Mr. Speaker,” he began, “Upon this grave de- 
“‘ liberation which has been in that great point of 
* liberty, I know not whether my affection or admira- 
“tion fhould be greater. Affection, that by the art and 
““induftry of thefe gentlemen whofe profeffion fpeaks 
“their excellence, the long-obfcured and darkened 
“rights of the fubject are now laid open; admiration, 
“ that to the heighth of argument and wit there has been 
*ufed fuch modefty and fweetnefs, that, in vindicating 
“ the infringed liberties of the fubject, we can but feem 
“* to effect the advantage and greatnefs of his majetty. 
have dropped. After two days in cuftody of their ferjeant, Afhley had 
to receive a reprimand kneeling at their bar, and he was ordered to make 
like fubmiffion at the commons’ bar before he could be releafed from 
cuftody; but as to the latter a difficulty arofe, fufficiently charaéteriftic for 
mention, and confirmatory of my fuggeftion that the notice firft taken of 
the matter, by confent of the majority in the lords, was only to ward off the 
danger of a graver punifhment by the commons. The commons declined 
to have any but a punifhment of their own awarded for an offence com- 
mitted againft themfelves.—This worthy ferjeant, Denzil Holles’s father-in- 
law, was uncle and guardian to the firft Lord Shaftefbury, whom he de- 
frauded of a confiderable part of his patrimony, See Shafte/bury Papers by 
Chriftie, i. 12-13. 
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“In clearing of our own interefts, we are fhewn to 
“ have no other end but to make ourfelves more worthy 
“ the fervice of our fovereign. Wherein let me give 
« you this obfervation by the way—and I fhall defire 
« thofe gentlemen near the chair* who have intercourfe 
< at court to take it thither with them—that the glory 
“of no king was ever reckoned by the multitude of 
“ bondmen. In the number of free fubjects confifts 
the honor of the fovereign. Such have been our 
fathers; and fuch, I hope, we and our children fhall 
“ continue. 

“ This difpute has been of two different parts, drawn 
“from the feveral reafons of the parties: the one of 
“arguments for the liberty of the fubject ; the other 
containing anfwers and objections made again{t them. 
«The arguments for the fubject had two principal 
“ orounds. They ftood on two general foundations, 
whereupon divers particular {uperftructions were 
erected. Thofe foundations were called, by that 
honourable perfont whom pofterity, in whofe fervice 
he hath expreffed them, muft thank for the large 
characters of his virtues, his duo in/frumenta, ratio et 
authoritas: and upon them he laid fuch curiofities of 
“ ftru@ure for the liberty and freedom of the fubject, 
“© of fuch proportion in variety of reafons, in multitude 
“ of cafes, in diverfity of laws, and in multiplicity of 
“ precedents in point, that without further examination 
‘or trial they had been an evidence fuficient for our 
“ caufe. Then, Sir, in that exact juftice which was ufed 
“in the equal bearing of all parts, the other fide was 
“ heard; but by them what reafon was produced, what 
“cafe vouched, what law, what precedent alleged, 
that had not their full anfwer, or were conceived not 
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* The privy councillors fat always on the right of the Speaker’s chair. 
I have fketched the appearance of the houfe during debate, and indicated 
the feats of the leading members, in my Grand Remonfirance, 276-28 5. 

+ Marginal note to the MS, by Eliot: “ S* Ed. Coke.” 
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“worthy of reply? For you will remember that the 
“« king’s counfel* confeffed that reafon was again{t him. 
“He ftood upon excufe, not upon defence, of that 
“‘ which had been done. Cafes he gave none; and for 
laws he inftanced only that of Weftminfter,t ex- 
pounded to his fenfe by Stamford. But how were 
the contemporanee expofitiones of that grave fage of the 
‘law, on which he relied, handled by him who fol- 
** lowed? What underftanding of the fcope of Magna: 
** Charta in former and in latter times, fo exquifitely 
* extracted out of the moft hidden and abftrufe corners: 
“ of antiquity, by my moft learned friend 'f And how 
complete his expofition of thofé other laws that were: 
defcended from that great mother, and enacted’ only 
for explanation of her fenfe. Nay, Sir, were not the 
very words and meaning of Stamford himfelf afterwards 
prefented, fo well colle@ed by my honeft country- 
man§ that I prefume the fullnefs of the anfwer 
leaves no more difficulty therein. For precedents 
there was only one infifted on, that of the 1 3th of 
James, wherein fome advantage was fuppofed; for 
which I fhall defire you to obferve but thefe three 
particulars. Firft, for the authority it has; refting on 
a young ftudent’s notes, and fome private obfervations 
he had taken. Secondly, for the fufficiency thereof ; 
erring, as you know, upon two moft main particulars 
“upon the recital of the cafe of 34th of Elizabeth ;|| 
*‘ for which we have the contradiction of an original 
and authentic book by that great lawyer, Anderfon, 
one of the judges of that time, under his own hand- 
writing. ‘Thirdly, for the reputation of the bringer, 
* Marginal note by Eliot: “Sh. fol.” He refers to Sir Richard 
Sheldon, folicitor general. 

T Marginal note by Eliot: « Weftmt i. 15.” 

ft Marginal note by Eliot: “J.S.” He refers to John Selden, 

§ Marginal note by Eliot: “H.R.” Henry Rolle is referred to, See 
Gute, i. 477. 


| Marginal note by Eliot: “ Refolution of all the judg.” For an ac- 
count of Anderfon, fee Fo/s, vi. 51. 
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«© who, you know, failed as much in the number which 
“he promifed, as in the copy of the record which he 
“ prefented. So that I fay, Sir, if you compare ; if you 
“ put, as it was faid, all things of all fides into the 
“ fcale of juftice ; and if there you weigh, as Cicero in 
‘ like cafe direéts, caufa cum caufa, res cum re, ratio cum 
“ rqtione; in one part of the balance you fhall find 
“ nothing but air and lightnefs, in the other a full 
‘meafure of gravity and weight.” 

«Air and lightnefs.” That was the eftimate Eliot 
had formed of what old Coke’s politer fpeech had indi- 
cated as Mr. Attorney’s wit, learning, and great endow- 
ments of nature. Nor lefs admirable was what followed, 
in its opening allufion to the fore need he had himfelf 
perfonally felt for the protection they now hoped to 
extend to every fubject, and in its powerful reinforcement 
ofthe cafes and authorities of the law-books with reading 
from a larger and wider fphere. This was eminently 
characteriftic of Eliot. Books were fo real a world to 
him, that Cicero, Seneca, and Machiavelli had in his 
view a title to hearing in this great matter unqueftionable 
as any that could be urged for Stamford, or for Anderfon, 
or for the very claufes of the Great Charter itfelf. 


n 
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« And now, having given you the fenfe of what has paffed, let me 
“ add fomething more particularly of mine own. For, in this cafe of the 
«‘ liberty of perfons, I would not be thought to feem lefs affectionate 
«than in others; feeing that what formerly I have myfelf needed 
« therein fhould give me not lefs occafion to be fenfible! I fhall obferve, 
« then, for the power that is exercifed and pretended, three particulars 
“ more than formerly have been touched, and which take it into a 
“larger fphere. Firft, that fuch a power is againft the law of nature. 
« Secondly, that it is againft the ancient civil law of Rome. Thirdly, 
« that it is againft the rules and maxims of policy. Sir, that it is againft 
« the law of nature is well implied by Pliny in his emblem of the bees, 
« where the king alone is wanting in a fting, as an inftrument to hurt. 
« Thus are we taught that where there is moft of power, there fhould be 
« Jeaft of injury; and that punifhments fhould be, not the atts of princes, 
« but the ordinances of the laws. We have it yet fuller in that formula 
“ Ciceronis, that eulogy of juftice and the law, where he fays detrabere 
« aliquid alteri et horsinem hominis incommodo fuum augere commodum magis 
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“est contra naturam quam mors What! is it fo to take anything 
“away? Is it, more than death, againft the law of nature and life 
« detrabere facultates, thofe things we call ona fortune, thofe things 
“that the philofophers fo willingly could leave that they might cétius 
« philofophare ? How much more againit nature, then, detrabere liber- 
“ tatem, which is detrabere lucem, to take away the light, nay, to take 
“away the life; for what life enjoy we without right, what light 
“ without our liberty? A fortiori therefore it ftands good, as our liberty 
“is more precious than our goods, fo is that diruption more contrary 
“to nature. Sir, it is not lefs againft the ancient civil law of Rome, 
“ under whofe authority fome have feemed to fhroud it. Befides the 
< evidences formerly given out of that cafe of Paul,t and thofe other 
< inferences upon that of the twelve tables, /a/us populi eft fuprema 
“ Jex, in his Proprium Civitatis Cicero likewife proves it, when he fays 
« that wibil de capite civis vel libertate might be taken without the judg- 
« ment of the Senate, or of them who in the particular matter were the 
« conftituted judges. You fee how full in point the authority is. But I 
« haften what I may to give an end to this difpute, already indeed by 
< our great lawyers made fo clear that it needs not further labour to con- 
«clude it, Not arguing new opinions, therefore, I fhall only mention 
“here that this practice of princes to imprifon and commit appears by 
« reafon to be alfo againft the rules of policy. Sir, there is a rule which 
< admits no poftern, no back way of efcape, Poteffas humana radicatur 
<< ig voluntatibus bominum. Subjetts fhould be kept therefore in affection 
to their fovereigns; and to that end it is that our laws lay all faults 
“< and errors on the minifters, fo that no difpleafure may reflect upon 
« the king. So doth Seneca intimate to us: regem debere folum prodeffe, 
<< nocere non fine pluribus. Machiavelli, too, a great mafter in this art, who 
< was moft indulgent unto kings, and fought to advance all tyranny, yet 
« in this direéts that they fhould difperfe courtefies only by themf{elves, 
<< and leave injuries and punifhments only to others.{ Sir, we fhall 
« find it likewife infinuated by the ancients in their fiction of Jupiter 


* The paflage is in Cicero De Officiis, lib. iii. {eCta Ge 

+ Marginal note by Eliot: “ 25 Aéts.” See ante, 150. 

¢ The paffage quoted by Eliot is from the fame work wherein the great 
Italian, writing in the intereft of princes,declares againft “ exceptional laws” 
and « meafures taken in an extraordinary way and not in the regular courfe 
“© of law,” as hurtful to the commonwealth, on the fagacious ground that 
when “ any pretext of good ends is permitted as a juftification for breaking 
<< the laws, the fame pretext ferves and comes to be accepted as fufficient when 
< it is wanted to break them for bad ends.” It may not be without intereft 
to remark that thefe very paffages from Nicolo Machiavelli, on which Eliot 
remarks in this fpeech hitherto unpublifhed, were quoted in a recent debate 
in the Italian parliament upon the arreft of deputies during the affair of 
Afpromonte ; and that, in the fpeech of the member for Palermo, not only 
was frequent reference made to our Petition of Right, but a remarkably 
corre&t knowledge was fhown of the ftruggle by which it was obtained, 
and of the iffues it involved. 
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“ delivering his thunder from the heavens, whom they make fulmen 
“ fuum placabile folum mittere, pernitiofum aliis tradere. 'That which 
“ was pleafant was his own, that which was diftafteful went through 
“ others.” 


Eliot clofed with a brief but pregnant allufion to the 
“* further courfe” which thefe great arguments for liberty 
had now opened out to them. “Sir,” he added, 
“‘fuch were the inftructions of the elders, and fuch 
“the practices of thofe times. You fee how both 
** reafon and juftice confirm it, and that it has a general 
** concurrence of the law. Upon which we may fafely, 
“ by the refolutions fubmitted, here refolve, that what 
“* otherwife has been aé¢ted or done was in prejudice 
‘f both of his majefty’s interefts and of our rights, after 
“ which I hope we fhall take fuch further courfe as may 
“ fecure us for the future.” 

This further courfe, however, was precifely what the 
king was now bent on intercepting, if it lay within his 
power. He had not been inactive while yet the con- 
ferences were in progrefs. In the fix days between the 
8th of April when the firft began, and the 14th of that 
month when order was given for the fecond, fecretary 
Sir John Cooke had carried from him to the lower 
houfe no fewer than five meflages. His importunity 
betrayed him. Too broadly his purpofe declared itfelf 
to _ufe the houfe of commons only for fupply, and to 
difmifs it as foon as that object was achieved, not to have 
fixed its leaders irremovably to their own courfe, if in 
this they had ever wavered. But the houfe itfelf kept 
them fteady and true. Individuals will yet be found 
yielding, in a greater or lefs degree, to the exceflive 
preflure; but there was never any fign of yielding 
in the vaft majority. From the firft they had deter- 
mined, that, not in the fenfe wherein the king ufed the 
words, but verily and in truth, his bufinefs and their 
own, fupply and the redrefs of grievance, fhould go 
together, or together ftop. His firft meflage had 
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indeed raifed alfo another queftion. In his eagernefs to 
have the vote for five fubfidies turned into a bill, he fent 
them a requeft that there might be no adjournment for 
the ufual Eafter holidays; and this was fo manifeft an, 
interference with orders made always by themfelves, , 
that it provoked a natural refentment. There were 
circumftances that increafed the jealoufy and diflike. 
Three days before, the lords had been requefted not to 
rife at Eafter; on which it was taken for granted that a 
like meffage would come next day to the commons, and 
{pecial preparation was made for it.* But that morning 
brought inftead the welcome intimation that the defign 
was abandoned, at the interceffion, it was whifpered, of the 
duke ; whereupon “ many fcores” of members left town 
at once, and it was to a houfe fo thinned of the majority 
on which the leaders relied, that the delayed meflage was 
unexpectedly addreffed. Befides the interference with 
their privileges, there was the obvious purpofe to take 
advantage of the departure of members; and immediate 
refiftance was made. Sir Robert Philips declared that 1t 
lay exclufively with the houfe itfelf to fit or to adjourn ; 
and Coke put the well-underftood diftinétion clearly in 
the remark that the king prorogued the houfe, but 
the houfe adjourned itfelf. As they were preparing 
this anfwer, however, with affurance that their recefs 
fhould occafion no lofs of time to the public affairs, 
there came a fecond more urgent meflage (his majef- 
ty, fays a member, “ exprefling his denyall in fome 
“anger, though that was fuppreffed”), to which they 
aflented fo far as to abandon the intention of rifing. 


* “The like meflage was expected in our houfe the next day. But none 
« being delivered, although there was occafion offered by reafon of a motion 
«© made to have a call of the houfe on Thurfday next upon the receffe, fome of 
« my lord D his friends, with a purpofe to do him a good office, whifpered 
“ in men’s eares that his grace had upon his knees befought his majefty 
“to fend noe fuch meflage, and prevayled. Whereupon the next day 
“there being fuch a meflage delivered from the king after that many 
« {cores were gone into the country, this ftirred a ftrange jealoufie in our 
« houfe that there was deffein in it.” MS. S.P.O, rgth April, 1628. 
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At the fame time, an unexpected motion made by Eliot 
defeated any hope of advantage to the court from the 
continued fitting. Mede defcribes it in a letter to 
Stutevile. Sir John rofe fuddenly, and reminding the 
houfe that the meflage to which they had juft acceded 
had been withheld from them for two days, exprefily 
that the houfe might become thinned by the abfence of 
members reforting to their homes in reliance on the ufual 
recefs, craved leave to fubmit a motion “that neither 
“matter of fupply nor any other matter of moment 
“‘might be concluded on until Thurfday in Eafter 
“‘ week, when thofe which were gone out of town, 
‘“* which were an hundred at leaft, would be the greater 
‘< part returned; ” and this, the letter writer adds, ‘‘ was 
“yielded to byall.”* It was the hurrying back of thofe 
members that had given fo ftriking an afpect to the 
houfe on the morning when Eliot expreffed its thanks to 
the great lawyers who had vindicated liberty. 
Neverthelefs, the day following the incident juft de- 
fcribed, there came a third meflage. Not as to any new 
matter of fupply, Cooke faid, had he received it in charge 
from his majefty again to addrefs them; but, with regard 
to a vote already paffed, to urge them to turn it into act. 
A fubfidy without time was no fubfidy. Freely and 
bountifully had they given, and it remained only that 
they fhould name a time. What followed was after- 
wards referred to as curious evidence of the fecret 
negociations already undoubtedly begun with fuch of 
the popular party as were thought to be moft compliant. 
Sir Dudley Digges ftartled his friends by expreffing a 
difpofition to concede.t Nay, even Sir Edward Coke 


* Letter in the Birch tranfcripts (Court of Charles, i. 343). On the 
other hand, in writing to the king’s fifter, aftec defcribing the circumftances 
and Eliot’s motion thereon, Netherfole ftates that ¢ though well feconded ” 
it was not adopted. (MS. S.P.0.) The probability however is, judging 
by what tranfpired the following day, that Mede’s account is correét. 

+ Netherfole, writing to the queen of Bohemia, defcribes what he calls 
this untimely motion “ feconded by fome but oppofed by fo many more 
“ that the matter grew to a great debate of manye hours, and although Mr. 
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intimated his willingnefs to waive further refiftance on 
this point, and to confent to what was wifhed. It was 
Good Friday, he faid, and it would be a good deed that 
day: though he would fix fuch an interval as to give 
them time meanwhile to accomplifh the confirmation of 
their liberties. But Eliot ftill ftrenuoufly refifted, and 
with fuch effeét upon the houfe that a vote had nearly 
paffed to reject altogether the fecretary’s overtures, when 
Wentworth rofe. With him the court had not been 
able yet to complete any terms, but it might be ha- 
zardous to affirm that even now negociations had not 
begun; and his fpeech certainly was of the ftrange 
kind that at once feemed to fhut out hope, and inftantly 
after to open the door to it. He began in his decifive 
way. It would not do, he faid, to fet down time par- 
ticularly, till they were fure that the fubjects’ liberties 
would go hand in hand. Then they might refolve of 
time; but even then not report it to the houfe till 
they had a ground and bill for their liberties. That was 
the way to come off fairly. His conclufion, however, 
was not quite fo decifive. He profefled his ftrong 
defire notwithftanding, in the intereft of the king, 
that fomething fhould be done in the direction of his 
meflage. So far, for example, as to imply in general 
terms a time probable, he was difpofed to think the fub- 
ject might be entertained; and this led to the matter being 
referred to a committee, at which Sir Nathaniel Rich 
carried a propofal to limit the term to within one year 
from that date: addition being afterwards made, by way 
of reply to the meflage, that no further fuggeftion as to 
fupply from any quarter would be entertained until the 
queftion relating to the liberty of the fubje& fhould be 
finally determined. 


“ Secretary Cooke did fufficiently intimate the danger might enfue upon 
<¢ our putting back the motion, yet it had certainly been rejected, but that 
« Sir Thomas Wentworth, who hath the greateft fway in this parliament, 


<« profeffed his defire to have fomething done in the bufinefs fince it was 
‘< unfortunately ftirred.”” 


fam 
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But even yet the king was only at the beginning of 
the courfe by which vainly he hoped to exhauft the 
perfeverance of the commons. “ We all thought,” fays 
Netherfole, “we had been well gotten off this rocke, 
“ whereon we were almoft run cafually. But the next 
“ morning” —the very next morning Cooke carried down 
to them a fourth meffage of a fharper and more threaten- 
ing tone. His majefty had given them timely notice, 
it faid, of the preffure as well of time as of neceffity. 
He had long fince expected fome fruit of what had be- 
gun fo happily, and he had to require from them now 
no further putting off or poftponement. He was willing 
that his own affairs, and thofe of the houfe, fhould con- 
cur and proceed together; but not that one fhould give 
interruption to the other. They had been inventing 
mere pretences for {pinning out time. He bade them 
take heed, therefore, that they forced him not by their 
tedious and needlefs delays, to make an unpleafing 
end of what was fo well begun.* This threat could 
only mean diffolution. “It amazed the whole houfe,” 
a member writes, “as a forerunner of our diffolu- 
“tion.” Yet Cooke haftened to add to the meflage 
an affurance from himfelf that fuch was not the mean- 
ing. The truth was, he faid, that his majefty had been 
much difturbed by their refolutions and by the fpeeches 
on handing them to the lords. He made the remark 
with grief; but notice had been taken as if the houfe 
preffed not alone upon the abufes of power, but on 
power itfelf. That touched the king — Here a cry 
interrupted the fecretary, and he was not allowed to 
proceed further. What do you mean by “ power,” was 
called out by feveral voices. Made confcious of his 


= “There were,”’ writes Netherfole, “yet fharper words in the meflage, 
“¢ which I fpare.”? It exifts fill, under Cooke’s hand, among the S. P. O. 
MSS ; with all the threatening words interpolated in the writing of the 
ings From thefe latter infertions I quote the clofing fentence : ‘ Bidding 
‘* you take heed that y" doe not force him by your tedious or needlefs 
delays) to make an unpleafing end of thefe fayer beginnings.” 
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error, he refufed to defcend to particulars, or to go from 
what ftrictly his majefty had given warrant for. But a 
debate enfued, in which, after fomewhat filly interference 
by a knight of the Quixotic kind who afforded frequent 
opportunities of entertainment* to the houfe, fome ftrong 
{peeches were made, and fome words of rather memor- 
able warning fpoken. 

A member began it by requefting that the king’s meflage 
fhould be read again. Then for a little while no one faid 
anything. It was eafier for the moment to think than to 
{peak. We were all “ fad and filent,” fays one who was 
prefent; until Sir Francis Netherfole got up and afked 
leave to relate what he had dreamt the previous night, at 
which, though there was much laughter, and the Speaker 
interpofed that it ftood not with the houfe’s gravity to 
hear dreams, permiffion was given to Sir Francis to go 
on. He had nothing to fay which did not increafe the 
laughter ; and the incident is only curious for its proof 
of the readinefs with which any relief will be caught at, 
however foolifhly trivial or abfurd, when there are caufes 
for over-anxiety, and the attention is under painful ftrain 
or preflure. The leaders of the houfe had themfelves 
to interfere before gravity was reftored. Eliot, Coke, 
and Wentworth all fpoke to Netherfole’s dream, before 
a hearing was obtained for Sir Humphrey May to 
fpeak to his majefty’s meflage. That fubject again 
brought back, however, there was no more laughter for 
that day; but words very weighty and very ferious 
were uttered. 


* See ante, i. 380-1. The houfe of commons has rarely been without 
its eccentricities, and Sir Francis Netherfole was a fuperior as well as amufing 
fpecimen of the clafs, for he had more intelleét than always belongs to it. 
His letters to the king’s fifter from which I have quoted lately, and in 
which he relates fuch leading incidents as paffed under his notice in the 
houfe, are for the moft part fenfible and manly in their tone; and their 
evidence on fome points, as will be ftill more ftrikingly feen hereafter, com- 
ing from a witne{s with no prepoffeflions againft the king or his minifters, 
is invaluable. They are all preferved among the MSS. in the S. P. O. 
Four or five years later, Sir Francis’s exertions for his royal miftrefs got 
him into trouble with the king. 
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The chancellor of the duchy having implored the 
houfe to have greater confidence in the king, afking 
them what good a law or anything elfe would do them 
without poffefling his majefty’s affection, Sir Robert 
Philips replied that if they did not poffefs it, they had 
entitled themfelves to it’ by unexampled moderation. 
That alone fhould have given affurance of their loyalty, 
he added ; and let the gentlemen who advife his majefty 
not fail to report to him, that even fuch meflages as had 
been delivered that day had failed to interrupt their ap- 
plication to his fervice. Wentworth fucceeded Philips. 
Before they could refolve to give, he faid, it muft be 
determined what they had to give. Not alone their 
eftates, but their confciences had been racked in the 
loan, which minifters in their pulpits had preached as 
gofpel, and damned the refufers of. And yet, exclaimed 
Eliot, who rofe after Wentworth, they continued to be 
loyal. It might be feared from what had paffed, he 
added in words that well deferve remembrance, that 
his majefty thought them anti-monarchically affected, 
whereas fuch was, and ever had been, their loyalty, that 
if they were to choofe a government they would choofe 
that monarchy of England above all governments in the 
world, What they did in that houfe was out of the re- 
folve to maintain it. In conclufion he implored the 
gentlemen near the chair to prevent the mifchief and 
obftruction of fuch frequent meflages. 

Before the houfe rofe this day, the manifefto again{t 
martial law and the billeting of foldiers was com- 
pleted ; and for guidance of their Speaker in prefenting 
it on the following (Eafter) Monday to his majefty, in- 
ftructions were drawn up which were at the fame time to 
comprife an anfwer to this laft meflage. Thefe inftructions 
had been committed to the care of Coke, Wentworth, 
Eliot, and Selden, and in their tone and advice they were 
even worthy of that illuftrious parentage. The Speaker 
was refpectfully to ftate the ancient right of the com- 
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mons, eftablifhed incontrovertibly, to confider grievances 
before they voted fupply. He was to explain how 
careful they had been, in every ftep they had taken, to 
maintain intact the fovereign’s prerogative. He was to 
exprefs their opinion that to proteét the fubjects’ funda- 
mental liberties was the only way to eftablifh the king’s 
power, which every oppofing practice weakened. And, 
finally, he was to entreat his majefty not to truft to fuch 
private relations as might be given him of what paffed in 
their houfe, but to receive account of their proceedings 
from themfelves alone. 

Finch preferved the fubftance of this manly counfel, 
though he tranflated it into his own abominable lan- 
guage; but the king only replied by promifing atten- 
tion to their grievances as to billeting and martial law 
“in a convenient time,” and by faying, as to his own 
affairs, that time called faft, and would ftay neither for 
him nor for them. He preffed them to haften there- 
fore, and not to forget that it was he who fat at the 
helm, and whofe exclufive bufinefs it was to guide it. 
That was on the rath of April;* and for a fortnight 

* No record remains to fhow that his majefty’s promifed anfwer as to 
billeting was ever given ; but under date of the 14th in the S. P. O. there 
is, in Secretary Cooke’s handwriting, a draft anf{wer which had been pre- 
pared, but was certainly not delivered, that day; and which probably was 
altogether withheld on reprefentations from the more moderate members of 
the council. It could only have more inflamed the commons in a matter that 
already had ftirred the greateft heats among them. No notice is taken in it 
of the fpecific and frightful outrages complained of, but credit is even 
affumed by the king for having, “to his great charge, though with fome 
< inconvenience to his loving fubjeéts,” kept his army on foot, and in readi- 
nefs for offence when times and means fhould fit. ‘* The means”’ he con- 
tinued, with the tone of a man complaining rather than of anfwering a com- 
plaint, “as they all knew depended upon the fuccefs of this parliament, 
<< fammoned to that very end ; and therefore his majefty, from the beginning 
« thereof, had fo often called upon them to enable him to give that expedition 
<¢ in removing the companies and procuring their own fafety, which they fo 
«< much defired, and which depended wholly upon themfelves. His majefty 
«¢ could only now affure them that on his part'no time fhould be loft ; the 
“« charge and inconvenience of keeping thofe foldiers out of aétion lying more 
«: heavy upon him than upon them. And therefore as foon as they fhould en- 


«¢ able him, either with money or a foundation of credit whereby money might 
« be raifed, he would accomplith their defire; and he blamed them in nothing 
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after it they had a reprieve from further meflages. The 
intereft had fhifted to another place. 

From this opening day of the week in which the com- 
mons’ refolutions were debated before the lords, until the 
laft day of the week following when counter-propofitions 
from the lords were reported, the king’s anxieties centered 
wholly in the peers’ houfe ; and inceffant, during thefe 
few days, were the interferences of himfelf and his coun- 
cillors to influence the decifion. The firft ftep he took 
was to call up by writ and give votes to lord keeper 
Coventry, to Wefton ftill chancellor of the exchequer, 
to Sir George Goring, to Lord Suffolk’s youngeft 
brother, to Conway’s fon Edward, and to old Sir John 
Savile. Alarms began to fpread as if the upper houfe 
were to be packed. “ The parliament men are yet 
“‘ doubtful for the great bufinefs,” wrote Mede, “ be- 
“‘ caufe the court faction in the houfe of lords is fo 
“* numerous and increafing.” It was an agitating time. 
Rumour went that a compromife was to be attempted, 
and that fome of the commons would join. It was clear 
that there would be a plurality of voices for the king 
in the lords’ houfe. Might it not be well, then, to 
meet half way the overture made by Mr. Attorney, and 
fo moderate the extent of the liberties claimed that his 
majefty and they fhould fooner agree? No, no ; replied 
Coke refolutely, when this was named to him ; “the true 
** mother confents not to the dividing of her child,” 
« What!” exclaimed Buckingham with an oath, ‘* does 
** more than that they madeno more hatte to give themfelveseafe,”” Comparing 
this paper with the {tatement to which it affects to reply, I know nothing more 
charaéteriftic of the king and a portion of his council 3 and we may infer from 
its withdrawal, I think, whatever other caufes may have conduced to that ftep, 
that the commons were in no temper to have had fuch a grievance treated 
in fuch a tone. Indeed attempt was made, after a few days, to raife a little 
capital upon freth promifes held out of a reply that fhould be fatisfatory. 
“« Mr. Secretary,” writes Netherfole on the 22nd (MS. S. P.0.), “has 
Fe let us know that his majefty could not give us any an{weare to our petition 
“* concerning billeting wutill wee made Some further progrefs in the bufinefs of 


ae sdf sebiidice, &c. &c.”” The commons were neither to be frightened nor 
eajoled. 


The Five Propofitions of the Lords. rng 
“he call my mafter a ftrumpet?” ‘ His grace mifin- 
“* terprets me,” was the old man’s moderate rejoinder.* 
Thefe doubts and anxieties proved to be well founded, 
when, at a conference on the 25th of April, five pro- 
pofitions were delivered from the lords, embodying the 
view they took, and their defired modification, of the 
commons’ refolutions. Four of thefe, though profeffing 
{ubftantially to give effec&t to the with of the lower 
houfe, not only accepted the king’s word for a fufficient 
fecurity, but were themfelves fo expreffed as to leave the 
queftion unfettled whether the hberties claimed were of 
right or of grace; and the fifth, in what his majefty 
might judge to be extraordinary cafes, conceded to him 
the entire power in difpute, fubjecét only to a vague 
condition that ‘‘ within a convenient time” the caufe of 
commitment was to be declared.+ The commons loft 
no time in avowing their difagreement, and the 28th 
was appointed for a final difcuffion in their own houfe. 
On that day Charles made yet another effort to arreft 
the decifion. He went to the lords; fent a meflage 
for the commons to attend ; and then inftructed the lord- 
keeper to addrefs them. After brief prelude, Coventry 
faid that out of his princely regard his majefty had 
thought of this expedient to fhorten the bufinefs they 


* The date of this anecdote, it will be borne in mind, is between the 
firft and fecond conference. It explains an expreffion in a letter of the 
22nd of April (MS. S. P.O.) in which Netherfole writes to the Queen 
of Bohemia: ‘¢ If Captayne Coke (as the king your father was wont to 
‘* call him) may have the leading of our houfe, we will not yield to any 
“termes of accommodation ; for at the conference he faid ‘ The live 
“¢ «child is ours!’. . . God make us more wife and moderate, or we are all 
lottes 

+ Yet they do not feem to have fatisfied Laud. There is a copy of 
them among the MSS. in the S. P. O. with marginal comments in his 
handwriting. To the firft, intimating that the great charter and fix flatutes 
are ftill in force—‘* Yea,” writes Laud ; ‘‘ but /alwo jure corone nofire is 
“ intended in all oaths and promifes exacted from a fovereign, (See ante, go.) 
So, upon the fecond declaring every fubject’s fundamental right to a pro- 
perty in his goods and a liberty of his perfon, Laud makes the comment, 
‘* but deprivable of them upon juit caufe; and foe, fifcall”—a curious 
mifapprehenfion of the point. 
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had in hand, and he hoped it would be final. “ He 
“‘ hath commanded me to let you know,” Coventry went 
on, “ that he holdeth Magna Charta and the other fix 
“< ftatutes to be all in force; and that he will maintain 
“ all his fubjects in the juft freedom of their perfons and 
“ fafety of their eftates ; and that he will govern accord- 
“ing to the Jaws and ftatutes of the realm ; and that 
‘* you fhall find as much fecurity in his royal word and 
“* promife as in the ftrength of any law you can make, 
« {9 that hereafter you fhall never have caufe to com- 
‘* plain.” It was, in fact, the lords’ propofitions fim- 
plified. 

Returning with the commons to their houfe, fecretary 
Cooke, who was provided with a copy of what Coventry 
had faid, laid it on the table and implored his fellow 
members to accept it. In no law they could make, he 
argued, would they find as much fecurity as in his 
majefty’s promife. Whatfoever bill they might fucceed 
fo far as to pafs, it would have to come to his majefty’s 
allowance. Then, in his very vehemence of entreat- 
ing them to give way, the “old artift” forgot his cun- 
ning fo far as to rival Netherfole himfelf in the laughter 
he occafioned. ‘ The king’s favour,” he faid, “ is 
“like the dew upon the grafs; there all will profper. 
“< But all laws, with the king’s wrath, are of no effect ; 
“¢ for the wrath of a king is like the roaring of a lion.” 
It was an unfortunate fcriptural application. Eliot was 
verfed as well in other literature, and might have re- 
minded Philips or Selden, from example of a differ- 
ent ftage, that it was poflible to act the lion’s part too 
terribly, and that it might be wifdom in a perfonator of 
the royal beaft to roar even gently as a nightingale. 
This debate left it clear that his majefty himfelf, foon 
or late, would have to try a lefs alarming utterance. 
The. courtly Rudyard, though he had of late refumed © 
earneftly his old tafk of mediator, admitted that their 
lawyers had eftablifhed “out of all queftion” that 
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the very point, {cope, and drift of Magna Charta had 
been to reduce the regal to a legal power* in matters of 
imprifonment; and for his own part even Sir Benjamin 
could not but be ‘very glad, therefore, to fee that good 
old decrepid law, which fo long had kept in and lain 
bed-rid as it were, walk abroad again with new vigour 
and luftre, attended by the other fix ftatutes. 

Precifely this, fo quaintly but well expreffed, was what 
the houfe refolved that memorable day. They pafled 


* “< To reduce is a hard phraze’’ writes Laud in a MS. marginal note toa 
copy of this fpeech in the S.P.O; and his other notes upon it are not lefs curious 
evidence of the difpofition with which this man of obftinate and evil counfel, 
all powerful now with the king as well as the duke, received any effort at 
mediation even from one whofe fervices, rendered to the court in debate, were 
fuch as Rudyard’s had been. Among the remarks of Sir Benjamin was this. 
“ It is objected that the king ought to have a truit left and depofited in him. 
“ God forbid but he fhould! And I fay that it is impoffible to take it from 
‘* him, for it lies not in the wit of man to devife fuch a law as fhould be 
‘‘ able to comprehend all particulars, all accidents. Extraordinary cafes 
** muft happen, which when they come, if they be difpofed of for the com- 
“mon good, there will be no law againft them. Yet muft the law be 
“* general, for otherwife admiffions and exceptions will fret, and eat out the 
* law to nothing.”” To which Laud interpofés in the margin: “ The rédfons 
““cweake. For fuppofe fuch alawe could be made, ett it could not take off all 
“ truft from the king. Things may be difpofed of to the common good, and 
“gett have a lawe againft them. Thear are in moft lawes exceptions which 
“yet doe not frett, Gc. Gc.’ After this Rudyard had ufed the innocent 
expreflion : ‘ But let us confider where we are now, what fteps we have 
“gone and gained.” On which Laud pounces thus. “ AND GAINED! 
“* Here’s the true end of deliberations in y¢ lower Houfe !”” Rudyard then, ex- 
prefling a hope that their bill would {pecially provide againft imprifonment 
for refufing to lend, went on: “ As for intrinfical power and reafon of 
“ ftate, they are matters in the clouds where I defire we may leave them,” 
At which we have this farcafm from the bifhop. “ Before, he grants a 
“ truft; nowe he would have the power yt fhould execute it, in 3° clouds !”° 
Finally Rudyard had thus temperately delivered himfelf: “Let it be our 
** mafter-piece fo to carry our bufinefs as we may keep parliaments on foot ; 
“« for fo long as they are frequent, there will be no irregular power: which 
* though it cannot be broken at once, yet in fhort time it will fade and 
“‘moulder away.” ‘This was in effect to counfel moderation; in the belief 
that by fuch harmonious working of the powers of the ftate all irregular 
exercifes of power would die out of themfelves. But Laud is unable to fee 
it in that light. He views fuch counfel with nothing fhort of horror. 
“<The ayme is for frequent parliaments! And the end, to make the other power 
“ (which he calls irregular ) to moulder awaye. And to watch advantage |” 
With fuch a counfellor ever at the king’s and duke’s ear, what hope was 
there of any fair agreement or good underftanding? It was not poilible to 
keep even a Rudyard on the fide of moderation and compromife, 
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over in filence the royal meflage, and by fpecial vote they 
referred it to a committee of lawyers “and others of 
<¢ the houfe” to draw a bill containing the fubftance of 
Magna Charta and the other ftatutes concerning the 
liberty of the fubject.* And thus came into exiftence 
the immortal Petition of Right. 


Ill. Tue Petition oF RIGHT. 


The lawyers to whom, with “ others of the houfe,” 
prominent among thofe others being Wentworth and 
Eliot, it had been referred to frame this great ftatute, 
and who met for the purpofe in the hall of the Inner- 
temple, were Coke, Selden, Littleton, Henry Rolle, and 
Robert Mafon. The exact courfe of their proceeding 
is not known to us; but fome light is thrown upon it 
by the difcuffions in the lower houfe immediately fol- 
lowing the reference, which were rendered neceflary by 
meflages from the king, and in the courfe of which 
Mafon in efpecial took a leading part. 

The firft queftion ftarted in thofe difcuffions was raifed 
by Hakewell, the great lawyer who had fought ftrenuoufly 
againft the crown in the matter of impofitions, but who 
had lately, in the prefent difpute, fhown occafional lean- 
ings to acompromife that fhould not give to either crown 
or commons the abfolute victory. ‘This eminent perfon 
fuggefted whether it might not fuffice for the purpofe 
defired, fimply to recite Magna Charta and the other 
aéts, and fo confirm them without further explanation. 

* Commons Fournals, i. 890. This was refolved ‘ without one negative.” 
The Committee, in the words of the refolution, was to be named “ of fome 
«© lawyers and others of the houfe for the prefent framing of a bill, therein 
“ exprefling the fubftance of the ftatutes of Magna Charta and the other 
<< flatutes, and of the refolutions made in this houfe concerning the liberty 
“ of the fubjeéts in their perfons and eftates.”” 

+ The only dire&t record remaining of any of the proceedings of the com- 
mittee is a fpeech of Selden’s, in which he recommends that in the wording 
of the bill the violation of their liberties fhould be ‘ tenderly mentioned ;”’ 


and points out the provifions of the feveral {tatutes in the old Norman- 


French, from which the refpective rights of the fubjeét received their feveral 
fanctions and guarantees, 


1628. 
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This would in effect, he reafoned, fecure the fubftance 
of what they had refolved as to perfonal liberty in a form 
which the king and the lords were pledged to accept ; 
whereas to the particular wording of the four refolutions 
both were oppofed, and his majefty in an efpecial manner 
pledged, fo that by inferting fuch fpecific language in 
the propofed ftatute they might only prolong difpute at 
the ultimate rifk of lofing all. It would be itfelf no 
{mall advantage, Hakewell continued, to have the ancient 
provifions for liberty, of which fome had never yet come 
into print, and others had even been difputed as in the 
nature of charters rather than ftatutes, confirmed and 
put in one law to the eafy view of all men. Points of 
doubt that had arifeA from the language employed in 
them might indeed be left, by the courfe he propofed ; 
but it would always be remembered that their confirma- 
tion at that time had been rendered neceflary by the im- 
prifonment of thofe worthy gentlemen for not lending, 
and by the refufal of the judges of the king’s bench to 
bail them ; and as there could never be a better rule 
for expounding a law than the occafion of making it, 
this would be a fufficient fecurity for the right con- 
ftruction in future times of the law they were about to 
frame. If Hakewell had fucceeded in what he thus quite 
honeftly propofed, the confequence muft have been dif- 
aftrous ; but the matter was not left doubtful for a day. 

The inftant reply by Selden fo decifively exhibited the 
new and more grave danger to which liberty would 
be expofed in future time, if they fhould then folemnly 
enact a law leaving open fuch conftruétion of the ftatutes 
recited in it as they had lately heard from the officers of 
the crown, that the fuggeftion was laid afide. The king 
himfelf, as will be feen without effect, made fubfequent 
very earneft attempt to revive it; but it was never renewed 
by Hakewell, and after one more attempt at mediation 
he rejoined his old affociates. That fecond attempt had 
the fame defign of meeting the objections of the king 
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and the lords by a compromife involving, as was alleged, 
no fubftantial furrender of the points at iffue. The bill 
fhould not exprefily provide that the caufe of commit- 
ment was to be ftated on the face of the commitment, 
but only that it was with certainty to be exprefied upon 
the return of the habeas. It was again urged by Hake- 
well, and by fome others who had voted for the four 
refolutions, that this conceffion, difpofing of the main 
objection of his majefty and the council, would alfo fatif- 
fy the only reafons of ftate lending any fanction to that 
objection, by affording opportunity for commitment 
without fhowing immediate caufe, in cafes where a dif- 
clofure at the moment might intercept full difcovery of 
fome fecret treafon. To this poirit, which at firft had 
feemed plaufible, Mafon addreffed himfelf with confum- 
mate fuccefs ; and his argument, while it fhows why the 
bill was drawn in the fhape it ultimately took, explains 
alfo why the leaders refufed again to fwerve from it, 
and determinedly refifted every form of compromife. 

He began by laying it down as the rule they fhould 
be guided by, in now proceeding to reduce into an act 
the fubftance of what they had fo long debated and fo 
folemnly refolved, that they muft ever after expect to be 
confined within the bounds of the ac fo to be pafled at 
their fuggeftion. For all time to come it would be taken 
to prefcribe the limits of the prerogative in refpect of the 
matter it related to. They were to remember alfo that 
being an act of explanation as to rights claimed to be 
exifting and in force, it could never receive other expla- 
nation than itfelf contained. Further, he mutt remind 
them of the axiom /ex caveat de futuris; and that, in 
framing a ftatute, it was not enough to limit their pre- 
vention to what they might imagine likely to happen 
under their prefent gracious fovereign, but they muft 
provide for the prevention of all poflible inconveniences 
in future times. 


What then would be the effe& of enacting only, 
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by their bill of explanation, that the caufe of commit- 
ment mutt be expreffed upon the return of the habeas? 
Would it not neceffarily be inferred, the ftatute having 
fo appointed the time of the expreflion of the caufe, that 
before the return of the habeas the caufe need not be ex- 
prefled ? The refult of this, if not fpecifically to legalife 
commitments without affigning the caufe, clearly would 
amount to a toleration of fuch commitments. It had 
been argued that the words to be prefixed as the bafe 
or groundwork of the ftatute, that no freeman could 
be committed without caufe, would fubftantially guard 
the right. But the accompanying provifion would 
operate as a perpetual difpenfation, beginning with and 
continuing as long as the law itfelf. It would make the 
perfon who commits fole judge of the occafion until the 
return of the habeas. It would give him licence until 
that time to conceal the caufe. It would, for fo long, 
abfolve governors of prifons from all penalty for unjuft im- 
prifonments; and that which was defigned for an act to ex- 
plain Magna Charta and the other ftatutes would in reality 
be an act to abridge them. Under fanction of it, a man 
who had committed the pettieft of offences might have 
no opportunity of defence till he had undergone the 
graveft of punifhments. By means of it he might fo be 
fhifted without remedy from prifon to prifon, at diftant 
points of the kingdom, as in effect to have incurred life- 
long imprifonment before return could be made at all. 

Matfon’s conclufion therefore was, that he would rather 
depend fimply on their own four refolutions, and on his 
majefty’s declaration lately given in the lords, than pafs 
the act in any fuch form. Their duty was not merely 
to provide for the fubject’s early delivery out of prifon, 
but for prevention of his imprifonment unlefs by law. 
Let them not be parties to what would further endan- 
ger him, and put him in worfe cafe than before. Under 
pretext of providing for a particular danger alleged upon 

-reafons of ftate, which might poffibly fall out once in an 
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age or two, let them beware that they did not fpring 
a leak which might fink all their lberties—that they 
did not open a gap through which Magna Charta and 
the other ftatutes might iffue out and vanifh for ever- 
more. 

Thefe fpeeches had been delivered, and the committee 
of lawyers in conference at the Temple had not yet re- 
ported, when, in the afternoon of Thurfday the firft of 
May, Cooke carried to the commons another meflage. It 
was very brief. His majefty defired the houfe clearly to 
let him know whether they would reft upon his royal 
word and promife, which he aflured them fhould be really 
and royally performed. For a {pace there was profound 
filence, which the fecretary himfelf was the firft to break. 
Their filence, he faid, feemed to invite the appeal which 
with great urgency he had to make. If they paffeda bill 
as propofed, he had to point out to them that govern- 
ment could no longer be carried on. Did they with to 
give the fubject greater liberty than his fathers ever had, 
at the coft of depriving the crown? The exifting 
{tatutes contained all they could defire, unlefs what they 
defired was innovation. Whatever they might add to 
thofe ftatutes could only be an increafe of their own power 
by a diminution of the king’s, and this was the greateft 
danger that could befall the fubje&t. Government was 
a folid thing; it required fupport for the fubject’s own 
good; and they were not to fuppofe that by any number 
of fpeeches and cafes of law, however learned, they 
could make that to be no law which experience would 
find to be every day neceffary, let them enact what law 
they would. “Give me leave freely to tell you,” faid 
Cooke,* unconfcious that he was arming them with the 
fharpeft weapon that could be ufed againit his mafter and 
himfelf, “that I know by experience of the place I hold 
“under his majefty, that, if I will difcharge the duty of 


* This portion of his fpeech is not in Ru/kworth, but will be found at 
p. 162 of Fuller’s Ephemeris. 
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“my place and the oath I have taken, 7 muf? commit 
“‘ without exprefling the caufe to the gaoler, or to the 
«judges, or to any councillor in England except the 
“king himfelf. Yet do not think I take this power to 
“be unlimited; for if I fhall commit the pooreft porter, 
“< and it appears I do it not upon a juft caufe, the burden 
*¢ will fall upon me heavier than the law can inflict, for 
“ T fhall lofe my credit with his majefty, and alfo my 
< place.” He omitted to explain how it was fo clearly to 
appear that he did not do it upon an wxjuft caufe? Nor 
does it feem to have occurred to Sir John that the lofs 
of his place would be no adequate fet-off againft the poor 
porter’s lofs of his liberty; that by illuftration taken from 
fuch a cafe he had difclofed exactly what other king’s 
advocates, with pleas drawn from reafons of ftate, were 
ftriving to conceal; and that the condition of things 
exhibited by it, and involving the liberty of the meanett 
equally with the higheft fubject of the realm, admitted 
only of the remedy the commons now were bent upon 
effecting. 

When the fecretary refumed his feat, Coke moved the 
fufpenfion of committees and all other bufinefs fo that 
every man might confider the meflage, and refolve 
of an anfwer in the morning. The houfe turned itfelf 
into grand committee, and the debate began. It con- 
tinued that afternoon, and the whole of the following 
day ; Philips, Eliot, Coke, and all the leading {peakers 
taking part in it; and Eliot feizing the occafion to de- 
clare, upon what the houfe had heard from one of his 
majefty’s privy council,* that within thefe few years, 
by unauthorized aéts of the fovereign’s minifters and 
advifers, the fubject had fuffered more in the violation 
of ancient liberties than in three hundred years before. 


He challenged denial on that point; and declared that they 


* He alludes to Cooke, of whom he fpeaks always with bitternefs 
(ante, i. 301, 34.9, 430, &c.) I find the remark in the text in his own hand 
among the Port Eliot MSS. The fubftance of the words is given in Rufhworth 
(i. 553) as having been ufed in this debate, but without Eliot’s name, 
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would now abandon their moft folemn duty if they did 
not, once and for ever, guard the fubject better in times 
to come. Philips with peculiar folemnity declared 
that in his view they were now come to an end of their 
journey, and the well-difpofing an anfwer to that mef- 
fage would for ever give happinefs or mifery to the 
kingdom. Wentworth fpoke laft in the debate, and 
apparently with a more extraordinary effe@ than any 
preceding fpeaker. Eliot had occafion, three years later, 
when Wentworth was lord prefident of the north and 
himfelf a prifoner in the Tower, to bring this fpeech to 
recollection. During his majefty’s meflages at the pre- 
paration of their Petition, he tells us, “a noble lord, then a 
“‘worthy member of the commons’ houfe,”* had compared 
the times when parliaments governed with thofe in which 
they had been made nullities and abortions ; and he had 
fhown that fince minifters and privy-councillors had taken 
the government on themfelves, the old fortunes of Eng- 
land had forfaken her, and no one public undertaking, of 
the many fhe had attempted, had been happy or fuccefsful, 
By a large indudtion of particulars he had proved this. 
He had traced it in dire@ refults from a neglect of the 
grave counfels of parliament, and rejection of their wif- 
dom; which on all occafions then it had been bef to fol- 
low,and which it behoved them in an efpecial degree to fol- 
low now. It was this, continued Wentworth, that fhould 
guide them in their reply to the king. Never houfe of 
parliament more than the prefent, as far as regarded 

* MSS, at Port Eliot. Eliot leaves no doubt as to the perfon intended 
by putting Wentworth’s name in the margin. The paflage occurs in a 
very interefting paper written in his laft imprifonment, and hereafter to be 
quoted, which was manifeftly intended as the groundwork of a f{peech to 
be delivered in a parliament which he knew muit fooner or later come, but 


which did not come until he had been eight years in his grave. It was 
this very fpeech of Wentworth’s to which Lord Digby called attention in 
his firft fierce denunciation of Strafford at the opening of his impeach- 
ment, when he appealed to all who had been prefent in the houfe at the 
agitation of the Petition of Right whether they did not remember that 
grand apoftate to the commonwealth, the lord lieutenant of Ireland, as 
“a moft keen and aétive patriot.” See Rufkeworth, iii, 13.56, 
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themfelves only, trufted more in their king’s goodnefs ; 
but it was neceffary that reftraint fhould be placed upon his 
minifters ; and in that houfe, after what had paffed, they 
were accountable to a public truft that his majefty’s 
goodnefs might remain to pofterity. For this there was 
no other than the parliamentary way. It had become 
effential, that, not by private or perfonal meflages, but 
according to the old ways of parliament, his majefty 
fhould now be pleafed to declare, for the comfort and 
fafety of his fubjects, that all his minifters fhould in 
future ferve him only according to the laws and ftatutes 
of the realm. Seeing that there had been a public and 
confeffed violation of the laws in this refpect, nothing 
fhort of that public amends by bill which would fecure 
them for the future, could fatisfy them now. And their 
defire to vindicate the fubjeét’s right by the bill then 
preparing, was no more than to claim what former laws 
had given, with “ modeft provifion for inftruction, 
“ performance, and execution;” which alone might 
enable the fubjeé& to fupply his majefty with cheerful- 
nefs, and give themfelves a welcome when they fhould 
return to their homes.* 

“So well did this agree with the fenfe of the houfe,” 
fays Rufhworth, “that it was made the ground for a repre- 
“ fentation to be delivered by Mr. Speaker to the king.” 
But while yet it was preparing, in the afternoon of the 
fecond of May, another meffage was delivered to the houfe 
by Cooke. Informed from hour to hour, by members 
placed in the houfe for the purpofe, of what was going 
on; and acting, it was believed and there can be little 
reafon to doubt, under Buckingham’s immediate advice 
and inf{piration ; Charles vainly hoped, by this inceffant 


* This laft expreffion is taken from an imperfe&t MS. memorandum 
of the fpeech, in the handwriting of Secretary Nicholas, preferved in the 
S.P.O. under date of the 2nd of May. Another paffage runs thus: 
“© Our defires are noe more than are alreddy laid downe: the fubftance of 
“< former lawes, w'" fome explanaons, illuftraons and modeft provifions for 
‘* execution and p’formance. We have not yet agreed ona bill.” 
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preffure, to break down or to weary out a refolution 
which he did not yet know to be more perfiftent and 
more powerful than the duke’s or than his own. Cooke 
had it now in charge to fay, that his intention was to 
govern according to the laws and cuftoms of the realm, to 
maintain his fubjects in their liberty and property, and to 
rectify what had been found amifs; but he would have 
no encroachment on that fovereignty or prerogative 
which God had put into his hands for their good; and 
in what they were about, therefore, they were to contain 
themfelves within the laws of their forefathers ; it being 
his purpofe not to give way to any attempts at ftraining 
thefe, or enlarging them by new explanations or additions 
in any fort. There was little more time, he added, 
for the feffion muft clofe on Tuefday fe’nnight (the 
13th of May); but he meant to call them together again 
at Michaelmas. The meffage was heard in filence ; 
and the houfe immediately afterwards arofe. Order had 
before been made for completion of the addrefs to the 
king. 

Eliot opened the debate next morning. He went 
over the feveral points of the king’s meflage; and 
fixing attention on what had been faid as to their 
not encroaching upon the fovereignty which God had 
put into his hands, he drew from it the inference 
that there were thofe among them who made it their 
bufinefs deliberately to mifinform the king as to 
what they went about. ‘That was a ground for their 
wort fears. It rendered neceffary fome enlargement 
in their addrefs, in order fo to place it before his majefty 
that he fhould be fatisfied they were claiming no new 
thing. If the feflion was indeed to clofe as threatened, 
their time was fhort; “and look,” exclaimed Eliot, 
“how many meflages we have!” He looked himfelf 
to where the privy councillors fat,* as he added: “ and 
“ thefe meffages are produced by exactly fo many inter- 


* This is the remark of one of the manufcript reports. 
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‘“‘ruptions, mifreports, and mifreprefentations to his 
SS magelhy )” 

At the clofe of the debate; in which, upon the hint 
thrown out by Eliot, further warnings againft the threat- 
ened breach of their fitting were given to the minifters 
prefent, with fharp intimations of refponfibility, Sir Wil- 
liam Fleetwood* in efpecial {peaking with much warmth 
for a bill ; the addrefs to the king was voted in terms of 
profound refpect but unalterable refolve. It thanked 
him for his many comfortable promifes and gracious 
offers; exprefled themfelves as ready to truft his royal 
word as ever a commons’ houfe had been to repofe in any 
of their beft kings ; declared that in the bill they con- 
templated for fecuring public rights and liberties againft 
recurrence of public wrongs from minifters of the crown, 
they had no intention in any way to encroach upon the 
crown’s fovereignty or prerogative; promifed that they 
would limit themfelves to what it was fit for loyal fub- 
jects to afk and for a juft king to grant; and gave 
affurance that no time fhould be loft in completing what 
they had then under ferious confideration as the way to 
thefe objects. It was delivered to the king in the lords’ 
houfe on Monday the sth, when the lord-keeper made 
reply to it. He was commanded to tell them that his 
majefty had expected anfwer by actions, not delay by 
difcourfe. If they had confidence in him, what need of 
a new law to confirm the old? He had given his royal 
word that thereafter they fhould have no caufe to com- 
plain ; and what more could they afk unlefs they doubted 
his performance? Yet to fhow clearly his fincerity, he was 
now content that a bill fhould be drawn for confirmation 
of the great charter and the other fix ftatutes, fo that it 
might be “‘ without additions, paraphrafes, or explana- 
“ tions.” Already Charles knew that this condition had 
been under debate and rejected: but in yielding as in 


* Mifcalled Miles in the reports. Sir Miles, formerly a zealous fpeaker 
(ante, i. 97), ferved, but does not appear to have fpoken, in this parliament. 
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refifting he fhowed the fame childifh obftinacy ; he could 
not confent to a bill unlefs the bill were to be made in- 
effective ; and in the very act of recommending them 
to reft upon the fincerity of his royal word, he was 
giving them the moft convincing proof that no faith 
could ever be placed in it. 

Little more than twelve hours had paffed after this 
fhow of giving way to their defire for a bill, when Secre- 
tary Cooke went down to implore them once more to 
waive that defire, and to take the preferable courfe of 
relying on the royal word! It would be very much 
more to their advantage. Let them but difcufs it fairly. 
And let the debate be taken as they then were, in the 
prefence and under rule of the houfe; and not by 
turning themfelves into committee. The courfe objected 
to by the fecretary was a favourite one with the leaders, 
and had been found a {pecial advantage fince difcover 
of their prefent Speaker’s eagernefs to make himfelf the 
tool of the court, and ufe the forms of his chair to in- 
terpofe delays. Promptly after the fecretary, therefore, 
Eliot rofe to move that notwithftanding what the worthy 
gentleman had faid to them they fhould prefently refolve 
themfelves into committee. The proceeding in a com- 
mittee, upon fuch a queftion as had then arifen, was 
more honourable and advantageous both to the king 
and the houfe. It was the way that led moft to truth. 
It was the more open way. It admitted of every man’s 
adding his reafons, and making anfwer upon the hearing 
of the reafons and arguments of other men.* And fo, 
the old reporter adds, “ this being the general fenfe,” 
the houfe moved itfelf into committee; and, the door 
being locked, the key brought up, and order given that 
none fhould go out without leave, the debate began. 
It was to fettle finally whether the bill, of which the 
draft had been reported to the houfe on the previous 
day from the committee of lawyers, was to be proceeded 


* Rufhworth, i. 557. 
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with, or they were to lay it afide and be content with 
the king’s word. 

Sir Nathaniel Rich faid he fhould be very well content 
with it, if he only knew what it was to be given for. 
If a man far more fufficient than himfelf were to promife 
in general terms to pay him a fum of money, he fhould 
decline to take him at fo indefinite a word; but if the 
promife were to pay a hundred pounds, he would take 
him gladly. God forbid they fhould refufe their king at 
his word, if they might certainly, particularly, and 
clearly know what the word was to enfure to them ; but 
only a bill could tell them that. They had never re- 
ceived fo many general promifes for obfervance of the 
law, and the law had never been fo ill-obferved, as during 
his prefent majefty’s reign. : 

Several fpeakers followed, but Pym put the point 
moft conclufively. He thought his majefty’s oath at his 
coronation, binding himfelf to maintain the laws of Eng- 
land, was at the leaft as {trong as his royal word could be ; 
and fince he had already given them his oath, what better 
would they be for his word? He would move therefore, 
and have it put to the formal queftion, whether they 
fhould take the king’s word or no. Mr. Secretary upon 
this arofe in great heat. He hoped they would not 
liften to that gentleman; for if the queftion fhould go 
againft the king, he would be put to the difhonour of: 
having it faid in foreign parts that his people would not 
truft him. Further, he hoped that the gentleman would 
be called to account for upbraiding his majefty’s oath to 
him, and would be made to expound himfelf. “ Truly, 
« Mr. Chairman,” faid Pym, quietly rifing after Cooke, 
“Tam juft of the fame opinion I was, that the king’s 
“oath is as powerful as his word.” ‘Then, fays, the 
authority from which I derive this account, “ Sir John 
«© Eliot moved alfo to have it put to the queftion, be- 
‘ caufe, he faid, they that would have it do urge us to 
“ this point, for without being put to the queftion they 
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* certainly cannot obtain it.” This was decifive. No 
councillor in the houfe had courage enough to prefs it 
further, and in a few dignified words Sir Edward Coke 
clofed the debate. 

He rofe with the draft-bill in his hand, the fruit of the 
now completed confultations at the Temple. It was drawn 
in the form, cuftomary with declaratory ftatutes in the 
elder time, of a Petition reciting the law, and praying 
the fovereign for its future due and ftri& obfervance. 
It had been laid upon the table the preceding day. 
* We fit now in parliament,” faid Coke, “and there- 
“¢ fore muft take his majefty’s word no otherwife than 
‘in a parliamentary way. Not that I diftruft him, but 
* that I can only in this manner take his truft. Meffages 
“* of love never came into a parliament. His majefty’s 
“* aflurances are very gracious, but what is the law of 
“the realm? That is the queftion. Kings fpeak by 
“records. Here hath been drawn, more majorum, a 
“* Petition de droit ; and thus only fhould kings fpeak to 
* their fubjects. Sitting in full parliament, on his throne, 
“in his robes, with crown on his head and {ceptre in 
* his hand, both houfes prefent, and his affent entered 
“‘ upon record im perpetuam rei memoriam, THAT, and not 
** a word delivered in a chamber or out of a fecretary or 
“ lord-keeper at fecond-hand, is the royal word of a 
king.” And fo was it finally refolved, by the Englifh 
commons, that thus only their king’s word fhould be 
taken. 

That was on Tuefday the 6th of May; and at two 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 8th, Sir Edward prefented, 
at a conference with the lords in the painted chamber, 
_ the completed Petition of Right as it had pafled through 
committee an hour before. Much had been crowded into 
the brief day’s interval. An attempt had been made that 
very morning to weaken the claufe againft martial law ; 
but unavailingly. On the previous morning the folicitor- 
general had endeavoured to introduce a faving claufe as 
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to commitments ; but without fuccefs. The petition as 
now handed in appears to have been fubftantially in the 
fame form as the lawyers to whom it was referred at the 
clofe of April had prefented it for acceptance; but every 
ftep in its progrefs had been difputed by the privy coun- 
cillors up to the very threfhold of the chamber in which 
the houfes met for conference. “I pray your lordfhips to 
“ excufe us,” faid Coke. ‘ Before this time we were not 
“ able to attend your lordfhips, for we have been till one 
“of the clock about the great bufinefs. But, bleffed be 
“ God, we have difpatched it in fome meafure, and I hope 
“it will prove to us all to be a great bleffing.” The old 
man then, after fome preliminary remark which will 
more properly be noticed in the next fection, read it to 
the lords. 

It began with the ancient fafeguards and effential privi- 
leges of the fubject againft arbitrary taxation. The ftatute 
of Edward the Firft de tallagio non concedendo, protecting 
him from every tax not impofed by authority of parlia- 
ment, was cited firft. Then the act of Edward the Third, 
declaring compulfory loans to be againft reafon and the 
franchifes of the land. Then the ftatutes againft charge 
or impofition under the name of benevolence. .After 
which it was declared that notwithftanding thefe fecurities 
againft any forced contribution on the fubject without 
common confent in parliament, divers commiffions had 
of late been iffued, with inftructions “ by pretext whereof ” 
the people had been required to lend to the king ; had 
had adminiftered to them, upon refufal, ‘ an unlawful 
“ oath; ” and ultimately had fuffered divers forms of 
imprifonment and reftraint, againft the laws and free 
cuftoms of the realm. 

The old fecurities for perfonal freedom again{t arbitrary 
commitments were in like manner next appealed to. Firft, 
the ftatute called the Great Charter of the liberties of Eng- 
land; by which no freeman might be taken, nor imprifoned, 


nor diffeifed of his freehold or his liberties or his free 
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cuftoms, nor be outlawed or exiled or in any manner 
deftroyed, but by lawful judgment of his peers, or by 
the law of the land. Then, the ftatute of the 28th of 
Edward the Third; by which no man of what eftate or 
condition he fhould be might be put out of his land or 
tenement, nor be taken or imprifoned or difinherited or 
put to death, without being brought to anfwer by due 
procefs of law. After which it was declared, that never- 
thelefs, againft thefe and other the laws of the realm, 
divers of the king’s fubjects had of late been imprifoned 
without caufe fhown; and when brought by habeas 
before the judges, and their keepers commanded to cer- 
tify the caufes of their detainer, no caufe had been 
certified but that of his majefty’s {pecial command figni- 
fied by the lords of his council; whereupon, without being 
charged with anything they might make anfwer to, they 
were returned back to their feveral prifons, againft the 
law. 

Billeting of foldiers and failors on the people, and 
martial law in time of peace, occupied the fucceeding 
claufes ; which, after citing the laws that fhould in this 
refpect have guarded the fubje@, defcribed the various 
commiffions that had iffued under the great feal, in- 
flicting wrong and vexation on peaceful inhabitants, and 
by pretext whereof fome had been by the commiffioners 
put to death, when and where, if by the laws they had 
deferved death, by the fame laws alfo they might have 
been, and by none other ought to have been, adjudged. 
and executed ; all which had. been dire€tly contrary to 
the ftatutes of his majefty’s realm. 

And then came the fimple and noble words which to 
all the foregoing were to give binding force. 

“They do therefore humbly pray your moft excellent majefty, that 
“no man hereafter be compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, 
“* benevolence, tax, or fuch like charge, without common confent by 
“act of parliament. And that none be called to make anfwer, or to 


* take fuch oath, or to give attendance, or to be confined, or otherwife 
“ molefted or difquieted, concerning the fame, or for refufal thereof. 
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“« And that no freeman may in fuch manner as is before mentioned be 
** imprifoned or detained. And that your majefty would be pleafed 
“to remove the faid foldiers and mariners, and that your people may 
“not be fo burthened in time to come. And that the aforefaid com- 
“ miffions for proceeding by martial law may be revoked and annulled ; 
“and that hereafter no commiffions of like nature may iffue forth to 
““ any perfon or perfons whatfoever to be executed as aforefaid, left by 
“colour of them any of your majefty’s fubjeéts be deftroyed and put 
“to death, contrary to the laws and franchifes of the land. 

“All which they moft humbly pray of your moft excellent 
** majefty as their rights and liberties, according to the laws and ftatutes 
“of this realm. And that your majefty would alfo vouchfafe to de- 
“clare, that the awards, doings, and proceedings to the prejudice of 
“your people in any the premifes, fhall not be drawn hereafter into 
“ confequence or example. And that your majefty would be pleafed 
“* gracioufly, for the further comfort and fafety of your people, to 
“declare your royal will and pleafure that in the things aforefaid, all 
“ your officers and minifters fhall serve you according to the laws and 
“« ftatutes of this realm, as they tender the honour of your majefty and 
“ the profperity of the kingdom.” 


Such was the propofed ftatute, which, though not yet 
pafied through their houfe, the commons now fubmitted 
for acceptance by the lords. It appears to have been 
the ufage where a bill took this form, that neither houfe 
fhould have feen it through its final ftage, before both 
had agreed upon its terms by previous difcuffions in 
conference. What had tranfpired after the laft divifion 
upon it in the commons formed no part of the bufinefs 
of the prefent conference. But it was known, though not 
reported, that the commons fimultaneoufly had ordered 
a bill for the five fubfidies to be prepared ; and that, while 
fixing alfo the exaé periods for payment of them, they 
had further given direction that the preamble of the bill 
fhould make thofe payments conditional on the previous 
grant of the Petition.* So fenced and guarded on every 
fide againft the fhallows and quickfands known to be 


* See Commons Fournals (Thurfday, 8th May) i. 893. The periods 
were to be, for the firft and fecond fubfidy, the roth of July following; for 
the third, the 2oth of Oétober; for the fourth, the 20th of December ; 
and for the fifth, the 1ft of March, 1628-9. See alfo letter in the Birch 
Tranfcripts, Mede to Stutevile, roth May, 1628. 
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awaiting it, they had launched their great venture. No 
remark was made after Coke ceafed. The hope that 
there might be a good concurrence between lords and 
commons had drawn forth no reply. The managers with- 
drew to their refpective houfes in filence ; as men might 
do upon the eve of a confli@ they would fain have 
avoided or warded off, but into which they too well 
knew they muft be drawn by influences above and beyond 
their controul. 


IV. ConriictT oF THE Houses. 


Writing to the king’s fifter as early as the 14th of 
April, the day when the judges were in attendance on 
the lords, Netherfole told her of an impreffion prevail- 
ing in the lower houfe that “the bufinefs with the 
«lords would be the crifis.”* Already it was known 
that feveral new peers’ writs had gone out, and more 
were expected. 

The anxiety of the commons’ leaders to avoid a 
collifion was beyond all doubt. In the middle of the 
firft debate of the lords upon the four propofitions fent 
up to them, when, after fpeeches that occupied an entire 
day, there had been voted one refolution that the power 
to commit exifted, and a fecond that there was to be no 
commitment without caufe, but upon a third, and moft 
important, as to whether the caufe fhould be expreffed 
in the warrant, the lords had been unable to come to a 
conclufion; the other houfe firft took the alarm. It 
feemed next to certain that the king would have a 
majority ; and it was at once voted to fend up a meflage 
defiring that if the lords had yet any feruples as to 
legality of the propofitions fubmitted, they would be 
pleafed to afford another conference for the clearing of 
all doubts before they went to fentence, ‘ This mef- 
“ fage,” writes a member of the commons, “ was 


* MS. S. P.O. Netherfole to the Queen of Bohemia. 14th April, 
1628, 
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“delivered in the very heat of the debate ; and had it 
“not come fo feafonably, they fay for certayne the lords 
“had voted our queftion, and that the plurality would 
“ have been againft our determination.”* Its effect was 
fo far to ftrengthen the minority, who, under the leader- 
fhip of Lords Bedford, Say, Warwick, Effex, Lincoln, 
Clare, and Bolingbroke, had ftood up gallantly and 
fteadily “for the confirming of the refolutions of our 
“ houfe,” that the fecond day’s debate, “after a long 
“‘and hot difputation, which lafted till paft five of the 
** clocke,” ended in the evafion or compromife already 
defcribed, and in the grant of a further conference. 
But, during the two days of its continuance, frefh 

intrigues were on foot, and a renewed preffure put upon 
the lords, of which the refult was their delivery to the 
commons’ managers, on the 25th of April, of the five 
counter-refolutions. Honeft archbifhop Abbot was 
fpokefman ; and in his frank guilelefs way, appears to 
have given open exprefiion to the feeling with which 
confent to this retrograde ftep had been yielded by the 
fection of the houfe to which he belonged, and to which, 
unhappily for the good report they might elfe have. 
won in this bufinefs, his right reverend and intriguing 
brother of Lincoln alfo ftill profeffed to belong. Abbot 
was here the unconfcious tool of Williams, to whom the 
duke’s enmity had of late difpofed him favourably ; and 
by whom another popular member of the epifcopal bench, 
Hall, lately made bifhop of Exeter, had alfo been drawn 

* MS.S. P.O. Same to fame, 22nd April, 1628. 

+ Ibid; and fee ante, 160. 

{ Hall had already refufed the bithopric of Gloucefter when, during the 
paft year, he confented to take this ‘ weftern charge,’ to which May and 
fome of the members of the council not «n Buckingham’s confidence had 
recommended him. He fays himfelf that he would have been “ defeated of 
“it if the duke of Buckingham’s letters, he being then in F rance, had 
“arrived fome hours fooner:” and he explains the reafon. “T entered 
‘upon that place, not without much prejudice and fufpicion on fome 
“‘ hands; for fome that fat at the ftern of the church ” (he means Laud, 
who always difliked him vehemently) “ had me in great jealoufy for too 
“much favour of puritanifm.” Ob/ervations of Some fpecialties of Divine 
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into the fame fupport of the five refolutions, doubtlefs 
for the fame reafon. ‘ We have refolved of nothing,” 
he faid; “we have defigned nothing, nor determined 
“ nothing ; but defire to take you with us, praying help 
“ from you as you have done from us.” This was a 
view indeed only too favourable of what their lord- 
fhips had refolved. The form given to the propofitions 
was “that his majefty would be pleafed gracioufly to 
< declare” what the five feverally fuggefted. The firft, 
that the great charter and the other ftatutes were ftill in 
force. ‘The fecond, that every fubject had a property 
in his goods and liberty of his perfon. The third, that 
it was his royal pleafure to confirm all exifting juift 
liberties. The fourth, that in all cafes within the com- 
mon law concerning the fubjects’ liberties, his majefty 
would proceed according to the common law. And the 
fifth, that if it fhould have been found neceffary for 
reafons of ftate to commit any man, his majefty within 
“a convenient time” would exprefs the caufe.* 

They were difcuffed by the lower houfe on the 26th, 
and promptly laid afide; but not until Selden, in a few 
fhort fentences, had thus with an exquifite fkill de- 
‘livered his opinion. ‘ Our refolutions were Jaw; but 
“ their lordfhips propound what they would have to be 
“ Jaw. I think there is not one of the five proper 
“to be afked. The three firft are of no ufe; the 


Providence in the Life of Fofeph Hail, \xiv. The letter which Hall was in- 
duced to addrefs to the commons on the day of the debate (28th of April) 
which clofed in their refolution to be content with nothing fhort of a 
ftatutory declaration of their liberties, was in the form of a paflionate 
entreaty that they fhould have confidence in the king’s word. Ve 
different is the tone of it, however, from that of more fervile counfellors. 
“ Tf you love yourfelves and your country,” writes this good man, ‘ remit 
<< fomething of your own terms ; and fince the fubftance is yielded to your 
“ noble patriots, ftand not too rigoroufly upon points of circumftance. 
«‘ Fear not to truft a good king. While parliaments live, we need not 
“ mifdoubt the violation of our treedom and rights.” Fuller’s Ephemeris, 
158. This was the language of an honeft man, though a miftaken one. 

* Rufhworth, i. 546. Parl. Hifi. viii. 73-75. Fuller's Ephemeris, 
153- 
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* fourth we have already ; and the fifth is not fit to be 
‘had at all. Who doubts whether magna charta be 
“in force or no, when there have been thirty confirma- 
*‘ tions of it, each at the leaft furer than the declara- 
** tion we fhould get by the firft of thefe propofitions. 
“From the fecond, I know not what we fhould gain. 
“Who doubts of our property ? I never heard it denied 
* but in the pulpit, which is of no weight. For the 
“‘ third, none can tell what it would produce, but it is 
** not fit we trouble his majefty with it. The fourth is 
* not proper to be afked, fince it lies not with us to fay 
“ that his majefty ever proceeded but according to law. 
“There were indeed commitments, but the courts of 
<< juftice were open for the parties to feek juftice; and 
‘if anything, there, were done againft the law, we fay 
“* the fault is with them who fit there. For the fifth, if 
“we afk it parliamentarily, we fhall by fuch a law 
“‘ deftroy our fundamental liberties. What is con- 
** venient time? Who fhall judge of it but the judges? 
“< From fuch a claufe no man is exempted, and I would 
“< fain fee if any perfon by it might not be committed 
“at pleafure. In time, at this little gap, every man’s 
“¢ liberty would go out.” This brief {peech* feems to 
me a mafterpiece of keen clear fenfe and terfe expref- 
fion. 

Of the propofals nothing more was heard until the 
conference for prefentation of the Petition of Right, 
when Coke, with obvious defire to raife no further 
debate, made a quiet reference to them. It was fit he 
fhould give their lordfhips a reafon, he faid, why they 
had heard no fooner refpeéting their five propofitions. 
But as, during and after the debate of them among 
themfelves, they had received from his majefty exactly 
the fame number of meffages; and as the meflages were 
categorical, and the propofitions but hypothetical; they 


* It is not in the ordinary parliamentary hiftories, but will be found in 
State Trials, iii. 169-170. 
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had remembered the quia in prafentia majoris ceffat 
poteftas minoris, and laid the leffer afide.* 

Next morning the lord-keeper reported the confer- 
ence, and the difcuffion of the Petition in the upper 
houfe began. It continued through that afternoon and 
the whole of Saturday; and they were little more 
advanced at the end than at the beginning. They had 
agreed to fuggeft an alteration of fome words in the 
bill, and the fubftitution of certain other words and 
phrafes;+ but, after eight hours uninterruptedly be- 
{towed on the commitment claufe, they had accomplifhed 
but the lame conclufion, upon a motion of bifhop 
“Williams, of referring it to a felect committee to confider 
whether anything, not altering the fenfe of the Petition, 
might be fo varied therein as to invite and juftify from 
his majefty a gracious anfwer. All the craft in this 
fuggeftion was probably not feen by thofe who yielded 
to it; but the pofition between the two parties in the 
lords affumed thenceforward by its author, the ex-lord- 
keeper, is revealed by it plainly. 

His biographer Hacket has indeed not fcrupled to give 
us the means for defcribing it in curious detail. By the 
minute, inceflant, and very whimfical admiration with 
which he purfues his hero’s progrefs, we are able to 
follow each ftep of the ftealthy way by which this un- 
rivalled mafter of intrigue was now advancing to the 
object of his defire. We fee him at the outfet, in {pite 
of the duke’s prohibition againft his further attendance 

* Lords Fournals, me 786. Here alone Coke’s fpeech is corre&tly given. 
See alfo Fuller’s Ephemeris, 174-5. Rufhworth, i. 558. Parl. Hift. viii. 
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t See Lords Fournals, iti. 788, 803 ; Commons, i. 897, 901 ; Rufhaworth, 
1. 5593; and Parl. Hif?. viii. 143 and 147. The alterations, as the lord 
keeper explained, were ‘ not in fubftance, but to make it paffable.”” The 
majority however, as will fhortly be feen, were rejected. Thofe that 
were adopted comprifed merely the fubftitution of “ means” for 
“* pretext ;” and of “ not warrantable by the laws and ftatutes of this 
“realm” for “ unlawful,” in paflages that will be found ante,1g1. The 
commons neverthelefs, as Eliot will be found hereafter to ftate, contefted 
even thefe words hardly before they confented to furrender them, 
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as a fpiritual peer, forcing himfelf into his feat by dint 
of repeated affurances, that ‘he looked upon the king’s 
“affairs with a defire to help him.”* Then we fee, by 
fucceflive {tages of advance, what the help was of which 
he had held out fuch tempting promife. Firft, by his 
care, while offering his aid to remove public grievances, 
not to “allow any cenfure to be caft on his majefty or 
*< his government.” And next, by his pains to win praife 
‘* for a dexterity eminent above any of the peers to 
** pleafe all parties.”{ Thus, upon the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s over-eagernefs “to ftop the Petition,” and unwife 
“interfering with the lord privy feal, and other great 
“‘ officers to repulfe it with all main,” the bifhop brought 
in his own wifer interpofition to “ promote the Peti- 
*‘ tion.”§ Thus alfo, upon his majefty’s indifcreet letter 
to the lords of the 12th of May, in fuch manner did the 
bifhop handle it by argument, that “its conceffions were 
“< waved as unfatisfactory.”|| But again, while the movers 
of the Petition were praifing the bifhop, he was by that 
very means enabled to become, on the other hand, fuch 
“Ca great ftickler for an addition that it might come to 
“ the king’s hands with a mannerly claufe,” cutting out 
of it all its virility, that “this caufed the bifhop to be 
“¢ fufpected, as if he had been {prinkled with fome court 
“¢ holy-water.” 4] | 

A fufpicion that might almoft feem to have had fome 
truth in it, when it became noifed about that the right 
reverend the ex-lord-keeper had “had the favour to 
“¢ kifs the king’s hand, and to have words both with 
“ his majefty and with the duke in private”! ** But even 
this was not his whole reward. There followed what 
his enthufiaftic biographer calls a very “jubilee to our 
‘“‘bifhop,” when “he had a very courteous interview 
“¢ with the lord duke, at which his grace had the bifhop’s 
“ confent with a little afking, that he would be his grace’s 


* Scrinia Referata, ii. 72. + Ibid. i. 73. t Ibid. il, 7h. 
§ Ibid. ii. 77. || Ibzd. ii. 78. q Ibid. ii. 77. ** Ibid, ii. g0. 
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“ faithful fervant in the next feflion of parliament, and 
“ was allowed to hold up a feeming enmity, and his own 
“© popular eftimation, that he might the fooner do the work.”* 
Such precifely was the game Williams now was playing. 
Words could not fay it with a nicer exadctnefs. A 
profeffed partizan of the popular intereft, he was in 
fuch wife before the lords upholding the Petition of 
Right as to fatisfy its crueleft enemy. Lefs with declared 
antagonifts than with traitors difguifed as friends, its 
authors had now to do battle ; and from their own ranks, 
under their own colours, the heavieft blows were to be 
dealt againft them. 

At the next fitting of the lords, Buckingham delivered 
to them a letter from the king of which the drift was to 
haften their debates, by telling them firft that parliament 
had not many days to fit, and next that they were to 
abandon all hope of his majefty ever confenting to give 
up the power of imprifoning without fhowing caufe. Such 
a conceffion would in his view diffolve the foundation 
and frame of the monarchy. He took large credit to 
himfelf for having permitted ‘the higheft points of his 
“ prerogative royal” to be debated at all; he had no 
intention to abrogate or weaken the great charter and 
the other ftatutes ; and he was willing to promife never 
in future to imprifon anybody merely for refufing to 
lend him money: but further than this he could not 
poflibly go. The letter was immediately fent to the com- 
mons, and, fays the old reporter, “on the fame day + 
‘¢ when it was communicated they laid it afide.” Not 
however until Eliot, feconded by Sir Francis Seymour, 
had divided the houfe upon the queftion whether. it 
ought not to be formally returned to the lords as un- 
parliamentary. ‘The ground taken by thofe of their own 
party who joined the privy councillors in refifting this, 
and helped them to a majority of 38 in a houfe of 370 
members, appears to have been a reluctance to lofe 


* Scrinia Referata, ii. 80. t Rufheworth, i. 561. 
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time by the difpute it might occafion.* As to the letter 
itfelf there was no difagreement among the leaders. The 
quiet contempt which characterifes the only remark 
refpecting it that has come down to us from the 
brief debate it led to, appears to exprefs their feeling 
thoroughly. ,“ This,” faid Wentworth, “is a letter of 
“grace; but the people only like of that which is done 
‘in a parliamentary way. Befides, to debate of it would 
*< {pend much time. Neither is it directed to the houfe 
“of commons. And the Petition of Right will clear all 
‘* miftakes fuch as are now given out. As if this houfe 
** went about to pinch the king’s prerogative !” 

Both houfes meanwhile were in full conference upon 
the eight various paflages fuggefted for alteration in the 
Petition, and alfo upon the fuggeftion of Williams for 
that kind of ‘“ mannerly” accommodation whereby, as 
he put it, not in fense but in feeming, fome addition 
might be made to fatisfy the king. To neither would 
the commons in any degree commit themfelves. Though 
Williams for the time had laid afleep fufpicion by un- 
{crupulous attack on the king’s letter,f in the other and 
more defired direction he had as yet effected no advance. 
Whether for addition or alteration, even of fingle words, 
the commons bluntly told the lords in conference that 


* Commons Journals, i. 897. It is noticeable that though Eliot and 
Seymour were thus overruled, conceffion was fo far made to them that order 
was expreflly given to empower the commons’ managers, at the conference 
then in progre({s, to ftate diftinétly to the managers for the lords that the 
king’s letter had been laid afide becau/é it was unparliamentary. 

+ Hacket (Scrinia Referata, ii, 77-78) defcribes in detail Williams’s 
fpeech or ‘¢ glofs” upon the king’s letter, which as to nearly every point 
had the appearance of being fufficiently uncompromifing. As for inftance, 
when the king had fuggefted that fome caufes for commitment might be 
fuch that the judges had no capacity of indication or rules of law to guide 
them; “ what can thofe things be,” afked the bifhop, ‘ which neither the 
‘< king’s bench nor ftar-chamber can meet ?”? Again, where the king 
protefted that neither he nor his council would ever go contrary to the laws 
and cuftoms: “not the council table,” replied the bifhop, ‘ but the 
“ appointed judges, muft determine what are laws and cuftoms, and what is 
‘¢ contrary to them.”” And fo throughout. It was by fuch pretences the 
bifhop won fo much of the confidence of the popular leaders as he was 
afterwards able to ufe in his attempt to defeat and betray them. 
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they muft wait for better reafons. They refufed altogether 
to admit of modifications that might difpenfe with a 
mention of the king and the council in conneétion with 
the late illegal practices. Where the refufers of the loan 
were defcribed as examined before the council, the lords 
would have fubftituted “at London.” Where his 
majefty himfelf was faid to have given order, the lords 
would have had “ fome fuperior order alleged.” Where 
the demand for the loan was referred to, the lords would 
have interpofed “ upon prefling and urgent caufes of 
“ the ftate.” But the commons were inexorable. As 
to the laft they fhrewdly remarked that to infert fuch 
words might infer a tacit admiflion that urgent occa- 
fions would excufe illegality. They conceded only the 
change of the two words, “ pretext” and “ unlawful,” 
and this with the greateft reluétance.* Indeed, faid old 
Coke, but that they had voted the bill at committee, and 
as yet not in their houfe, they would not have enter- 
tained as even poffible the moft minute alteration. 

It was during this intercourfe of the houfes, and while 
yet the difpute was vague and threatening but had taken 
no {pecific form, that Wentworth made one of thofe 
fudden difplays of energy and eloquence which feem to 
have moved, among thofe with whom he was at prefent 
acting, not more of admiration than of mifgiving. If 
into one fection of his lifteners they ftruck terror, the joy 
they gave to the other had alfo its accompaniment 
of dread. They feem to have felt he did proteft 
too much. He declared now that if he did not 
faithfully infift for the common liberty of the fub- 

* See Lords Fournals, iii, 788, 803. Commons Journals, i. 897, gor. 
Six fuggefted alterations were rejeGted. For the two adopted, fee ante, 191 
and 198. The commons only confented at laft to give way to the urgency 
of the reprefentations made that unlawful was too high and rigid. 
“ Unlawful may be againft the law of God, nature, and reafon. It may 
“ be underftood as againft the law divine and moral.” Their fovereign 
was to be protected againft this! They made ftrenuous endeavours to fave 


him alfo in the matters of billeting and martial law, but as to thofe the 
commons were inexorable, 
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ject to be preferved whole and entire, it was his 
defire that he might be fet as a beacon on a hill for all men elfe 
to wonder at!* Neverthelefs, only a few days have yet 
to pafs before Eliot will be found repeating to him in his 
prefence thefe words, to which that fhort interval will 
have given a ftrangely altered fignificance. It is certain 
that when he uttered them Williams had begun to caft 
his fpells; and it feems probable that fuch an outburft 
was meant lefs for fuccour or help to the commons 
than for warning to the duke and king. The time at 
laft was imminent wherein they would have to make their 
final and unalterable decifion as to Sir Thomas Went- 
worth. 
» Four days thus had been occupied when Williams’s com- 
mittee reported to the lords that they had agreed on the 
defired addition for accommodation of what was in dif- 
pute between the houfes, and on the 17th of May the 
celebrated claufe, drawn up by the bifhop, was voted to 
be referred to the commons. It was in thefe words, 
«* We humbly prefent this petition to your majefty, not 
“‘ only with a care of preferving our own liberties, but 
“with due regard to leave entire that Jovereign power 
«© wherewith your majefty is entrufted, for the protection, 
“ fafety, and happinefs of your people.” The chief re- 
prefentatives of the commons at the conference when the 
lord-keeper, attended by Williams and others, handed in 
this propofed addition, were Coke, Selden, Hakewell, 
Eliot, and Wentworth ; and no remark was afterwards 
reported to either houfe as having fallen then from any 
of them. But as foon as the claufe was laid on the 
table of the commons its doom was fealed. It was de- 
bated in the afternoon of the fame day, and from the firft 
there was not a hope for it. At no period in the ftruggle 
is any more ftriking example afforded of the capacity 
of the men in whofe hands were now the liberties of 
England, than this of their keen vifion in detecting, and 
* MSS. at Port Eliot. The {peech will thortly be given. ; 
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prompt determination in defeating, a covert attack pre- 
pared with infinite labour and ingenuity, and mafked 
under many friendly profeflions. A more remarkable 
debate is not recorded in hiftory.* 

Alford began it by afking what fovereign power was? 
Bodint had faid it was a power free from any conditions. 
Were they to acknowledge, then, a regal as well asa 
legal power? For his own part he was for giving to the 
king what the law gave him, and no more. Pym fol- 
lowed. “I am not able,” he faid, “to fpeak to this 
** queftion, for I know not what it is.” And then he 
condenfed into three brief fentences all that anyone 
needed to know of it, or of what it might carry along 
with it. ‘ All our petition is for the laws of England, 
“and this power feems to be another power diftiné 
“from the power of the law. I know how to add 
“ fovereign to the king’s perfon, but not to his power. 
“We cannot /eave him a fovereign power, for he was 
“never poffeffed of it.”{ To him fucceeded Hake- 
well. This great lawyer, as we have feen, in his 
fupreme confidence that what they claimed was fimply 
what the laws already gave them, neither infringement 
of old prerogative nor acquifition of new liberties, 
had been willing to propitiate the king by limiting the 
petition to the ancient ftatutes, and omitting the four 
commons’ refolutions; but though he was ready -to 
front that danger, he fhrank from the greater danger of 


* It will be found in Ry/hworth, i, 562-564, and in Parl. Hif. viii. 
118-122. 

t Bodin’s book was an original and very able one; and among the 
papers of Eliot I have found many evidences, of which fome will hereafter 
appear, of the intereft with which he had ftudied it, and of its influence on 
his opinions. It was firft publifhed in French in 1576, and ten years after- 
wards in the Latin form by which it became beft known (¥oan. Bodini 
De Republica Libri Sex). Bodin’s conclufion for a urely monarchical 
form of government is difputed by Eliot, who neverthele{s praifes his learn- 
ing and philofophical refle&tion as having guided himfelf to founder beliefs 
than thofe which his treatife was intended to eftablith. 

t In Rufhworth’s report of this debate (i. 562) there is a grave mifprint 
of ‘‘ we were” for ‘ he was,” The latter is the obvious fenfe. 
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interpofing any “faving” to either the ftatutes or the 
refolutions explaining them. It would be applicable to 
all the parts of their Petition. By it they would imply 
that in other parts they had been encroaching on prero- 
gative. ‘All the laws we cite are without a faving ; 
“ yet now, after the violation of them, muft we add a 
“ faving? Ihave feen divers petitions where the fub- 
“ ject claimed a right, yet there I never faw a faving of 
“this nature.” To the fame effect fpoke Noye, fo foon 
to be drawn over to the councils of the king. In his 
view it would be fatal to add a faving. Doubtful words 
might beget ill conftruction; and the fuggefted words 
were not only doubtful but unknown to parliament, and 
never before ufed in any a&t. A fpeaker followed next, 
whofe converfion was yet more imminent ; around whom, 
indeed, the web of the arch-intriguer was even now ef- 
fectually woven ; and who here {poke his laft {peech for 
the liberties of England. “If we admit of this addt- 
“ tion,” faid Wentworth, eager and impulfive to the laft, 
and faying what more wifely he might at this hour have 
forborne, “we fhall leave the fubjeét worfe than we found 
« him, and we fhall have little thanks for our labour 
«© when we reach our homes. Let us leave all power to 
« his majefty to punifh malefactors. Thefe laws* are 
not acquainted with fovereign power. We defire no 
“ new thing. We do not offer to trench on his majefty’s 
“ prerogative. From this our Petition we may not 
“ recede, either in part or in whole.” Alas! that the 
fequel illuftrates fo ill the finglenefs and conftancy of 
patriotic purpofe, that fhould accompany fo much great- 
nefs of intelleé& and power of giving it expreflion. 

Coke and Selden clofed the debate, in which, if Eliot 
fpoke, his fpeech has had no record. It might feem a 
{mall matter, faid Coke, but it was magnum in parvo. 
To fpeak plainly, it would overthrow their Petition. It 
trenched to all parts of it. It flew at loans, at the oath, 
* He means the laws confirmed by the Petition of Right. 
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at imprifonment, at martial law, and at the billeting of 
foldiers. It turned everything about again. Nay, it 
even weakened the great charter, and all the ftatutes. 
They were abfolute, without any faving of fovereign 
power; and if this were now to be added, it would 
weaken the foundation of law on which their liberties 
refted, and the building itfelf muft fall. Their pre- 
deceffors in that houfe never could endure a /alvo jure 
Juo any more than their kings of old could endure from 
the church the /alvo honore dei et ecclefie. They muft 
not, then, themfelves admit of it. To qualify it was 
impoffible. Prerogative was part of the law, but 
fovereign power was no parliamentary word. Let them 
hold their privileges according to the law, and take heed 
what they yielded to. ‘ Magna Charta is fuch a fellow 
** that he will have no fovereign.” 

In all that carried conviction and warning, the {peech 
of Selden was not lefs fupreme. With his prodigious 
learning he dealt even heavier blows at the pretence 
that with what they had claimed really as of right, the 
propofed faving would notinterfere. ‘If it hath no re- 
“‘ ference to our petition, what doth it here? I have 
“‘ made that fearch that fully fatisfies me, and in the 
“many petitions and bills of parliament in all ages I 
“am fure that no fuch thing is added.” He went, one 
by one, through thofe great ftatutes, pointing out fuch 
as had favings of any kind, and the particular fignifi- 
cance in each cafe; but none had he found that yielded 
liberties to the. fubject, and faved their operation. 
« ‘What !” he continued, “ {peaking of our own rights 
“* fhall we fay, we are not to be imprifoned Saving (that 
“is, but by) the king’s fovereign power! Say that my 
“ lands be feized in the king’s hands without any title of 
“his, and I bring a petition of right, and I go to the king 
“and fay, Ido by no means feek your majefty’s right, 
“| fet forth my own, but I leave entire your majefty’s, 
“and where would be the ufe of my petition?” 
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For one precedent alleged, there had been indeed 
a fhow of warrant; but under the flood of light 
which Selden’s learning now threw upon it, its afpect 
changed, and it ftood no longer for guidance, but for 
warning. An hiftorical anecdote fo ftriking clofed the 
debate impreflively, and with an appropriatenefs of 
which the entire and wonderful force will be felt here- 
after. 

To this effect it ran. Of the /alvo jure corone regis, 
whereof they had heard much,* there was but one ex- 
ample. It was in the reign of the firft Edward. Great 
ftir had there been at that time about confirming the 
articles of the charter, and at the end of the parliament 
the commons {fucceeded in obtaining, by petition, the 
liberties defired. No faving accompanied them. But 
when parliament was difmiffed, they were extracted out of 
the roll and proclaimed abroad, and then, only then, was 
added the /alvo jure corone ! How this came to be known, 
though that year’s parliament roll had perifhed, was that 
happily in the library at Oxford there was a journal of 
the year naming it; and that the Cambridge public 
library poffeffed alfo a manufcript, faved from one of 
the abbeys, confirming the Oxford journal. The addition 
could only have been made in the proclamation, for in the 
bill there was certainly no faving. But when the people of 
London heard or read the claufe, there was a fhout of 
“ execration;” and the great earls, who had gone away 
from parliament fatisfied with their work, hurried back 
and went to the king, and the matter had to be cleared 
at the next parliament. Thus did Selden forefhadow 
the faithlefs courfe which fo foon was again to be prac- 
tifed with the fame refults, though the parallel, ftrangely 
enough, has efcaped the notice of all the hiftorians. 

From that 17th of May, eleven days were to pafs 
before the lords confented to furrender the claufe or to 


* The reader will remember Bagg’s ufe of it, and alfo Laud’s. 
Ante, 90 and 175. 
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act again with the commons, and the interval was filled 
with repeated conferences, underneath which ran currents 
of inceffant intrigue, while means the moft unfcrupulous 
were reforted to for putting both houfes under preffure. 
At the conferences the great effort made was to fhow 
the propofed addition to be harmlefs. What, it was 
argued, could the ufe of the word “leave” mean, but 
to give the king only what was his before? Did not 
the limiting “‘fovereign power” by the relative “ that ” 
fhow that not fuch power in general was intended, but 
only a fpecial power given for the fafety of the people, 
fuch as could never grieve any man? And if the houfe 
were fincere in their frequent avowal of no intention to 
diminifh the juft power of his majefty, how could the 
expreflion of it in their ftatute prejudice them ?—To all 
this the reply was not difficult. Nothing could fo leffen 
the force of the word “ leave” but that in a petition 
it muft operate as a “faving” would in a grant or 
{tatute; and as a man faved the reft when he granted 
but a part, fo in petitioning to be reftored to but a part 
he left the reft. Neither could the effe@ of “ that” 
or any particle be to make exception for only fuch 
fovereign power as “that” with which the king was 
entrufted for his people’s fafety, becaufe no fovereign 
power could have being at all but for this obje@; and 
the addition, fo far from being feparable from the 
petition, would always be referred afrefh to each part of 
it; as that none fhould be compelled to lend without 
common confent, unlefs by &c, and none fhould 
be imprifoned without caufe fhown, but by &c, and 
none fhould be compelled to receive foldiérs, but: by 
é&c. It was true that their houfe had from time to 
time difavowed all intention to trench upon the king’s 
jutt power ; but the ftatutory expreffion of fuch intention 
now defired, inftead of operating as a mere harmlefs 
repetition of that avowal, would be conftrued with the 
Petition in which it appeared as having reference to the 
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claims preferred in it,* and ufed not improbably as an 
admiffion that they had therein afked for liberties incom- 
patible with the juft power of the king. Laftly, fove- 
reign power was a thing wholly unknown heretofore to 
the ftatutes, and might not now without danger be fet 
forth in ftatutory form. 

I have thus condenfed into a few lines what it took 
many days to argue, and many {cores of pages to 
report.t The fourth diftiné conference was in progrefs 
when the king fent to the lords to haften their decifion, 
as he was obliged to go to Portfmouth; on which 
followed two additional conferences on two fucceffive 
days, neither of them bearing any fruit. Then, after 
the lapfe of a few hours, another royal meflage was 
read in the lords, earneftly entreating that the bufinefs 
of the Petition might be refolved not later than that 
very day; whereupon, the day next after, a final confer- 
ence was appointed. 

The excitement, meanwhile, appears to have been 
very great. Never had fuch ftir and agitation been vifible 
in Whitehall or Weftminfter. All whom the council 
could controul in any way were kept in continued 
attendance, and as many as twenty-five bifhops and 
archbifhops were brought down to the houfe every day 
when the Petition was debated.[ Men had been brought 

* Glanvile, in one of the laft conferences with the lords, faid with un- 
an{werable force : “* The words /overeign power have either reference or no 
“reference to the Petition: if no reference, then fuperfluous; if a 
“ reference, dangerous and operative upon the Petition.” Admirably too 
he remarked of a particular word ufed in the claufe. -< Entruffed is a werd 
** of large latitude and deep fenfe. We know there is a truit vetted in the 
“‘ king, but regulated by law: we acknowledge that, in penal ftatutes, the 
“‘ king may grant another power to difpenfe with the law: but Magna 
** Charta, inflicting no penalty, leaveth no truft, but claimeth its own right. 


“ Therefore the word entrujied would confound this diftin@tion.”—Lords’ 
Fournals, iii. 814. Fuller’s Ephemeris, 186. Rufhworth,i. 572. Part. fizfi.., 


Vill. 131-4. 

li cate of the fpeeches are in the Ephemeris (182-188), others are in 
Rufheworth (i 564-579), in the Parl. Hifi. (viii. 123-141), and in Lords’ 
Fournals, iii, 813-820. 

t Lifts will be found in the Lords’ Fournals. Exactly twenty-five were 
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into the lords upon writs of fummons, fuch as Sir 
Richard Wefton, Sir Edward Conway, Sir Edward 
Howard, and Sir George Goring, before their titles were 
chofen or their patents prepared. Men already in the 
lords whofe opinions were troublefome, and whom it was 
poflible for a time to withdraw, were fent away under 
various pretences; and members of Lord Bedford’s 
family complained of his having been ordered into his 
county upon a commiffion with which he was only to be 
made acquainted at his arrival there. Now above all was 
bifhop Williams moft active and fubtle at thofe intrigues 
wherein his biographer goes fo far as to fay that he had 
propofed to include even Eliot, * and that Wentworth 
had “fpleened the bifhop for offering to bring his 
“ rival into favour.” + Thofe intrigues, too, which now 
upon his own confeffion we know to have had for 
their principal groundwork of fuccefs the belief of his 
fincerity on the popular fide entertained ftill by many, 
were much aflifted by the oppofition to him of a few of 
the lefs dependent privy councillors. I learn this 
curious faé& from the papers of Eliot; which have 
already fhown us, from time to time, the attempts to 
refit Buckingham made by fome of his colleagues in 
the council under the lead of Sir Humphrey May. f£ 
Thus, while the duke was fecretly ufing all his influence 
to keep the lords fteady to Williams’s claufe, others of 
the court did not fcruple to whifper about that the king 
prefent on the day when Williams’s faving claufe was reported (iii. 801), 
on fame numbers prefented themfelves on all the fubfequent days of 

* “ The Earl of Bedford, one of the earneft ones for defence of the 
< liberties, is lately commanded down into Devonfhire whereof he is lieu- 
“tenant; but he was not to know his commiffion till he comes there. 


«‘ Whereat his family were much perplexed.” Mede to Stutevile, 27th 
May, 1628. 

+ Ante, i. 285-7. Scrinia Referata, ii. 83. Hacket mifdates this in 
placing it immediately after Buckingham’s death, which had fo far again 
changed the pofition of Williams as to clofe for that time his opportunities 
of intrigue. 

t Ante, i. 216, 295, 353, &e. 
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had no liking for it; and this impreffion derived fome 
ftrength from the fa& of a new claufe on commitments 
having been prepared as a counter-move by the attor- 
ney-general,* upon the commons receiving Williams’s 
fo ill. Whether May was himfelf deceived cannot now 
be known, but he certainly told Eliot that the king 
difliked Williams’s claufe. 

Againft every influence that could thus be brought 
again{t them, avowed or concealed, the leaders of the lower 
houfe happily ftood firm. Though fome had fallen from 
their ranks, others who did not always act with them, 
drawn by their conftancy and the juftnefs of their caufe, 
filled the vacant places. Sir Henry Marten was one of 
their reprefentatives at the final conference; and, even 
thus late, Buckingham might have taken ufeful warning 
from the tone of this old judge and minifter of the 
ftate. I have fhown the confidence between him and 
Eliot which had furvived the varied incidents of their 
early intercourfe ; + and further proof of this feems to be 
afforded when Marten, ftill chief judge of the depart- 
ment over which Buckingham is abfolute lord, holds up 
for praife and example the forbearance of the commons 
in laying afide all perfonal wrongs or paffions, and in 

* A draft of this, in Heath’s very illegible hand, remains in the ftate 
paper office, fufficiently curious to have been worth the trouble I have taken 
to decypher it. It may be affumed to embody the lateft conceffions made 
in the name of the king. ‘That where any free fubjeGt is committed, 
“* detayned, or reftrained by the commandment of the king or his privy 
* council, the true caufe fhall be expreffed within [blank] mcnths; and 
‘¢ when the caufe is expreffed, he will be contented that his judges thall 
‘* determine thereof in all cafes wher by the ordinarye rules of lawe the 
“< fame can be determined. But where the cafe is of that extraordinarie 
“ nature that the judges of the lawe can not judge and determine thereof. 
** but concernes the public government of the ftate, then fuch caufe fhall be 
“truly expreffed within [blank] months, and left to be determined by the 
“ judgment and difcretion of the king and his council. And that in noe 
“cafe there fhall be any pretence of matter of ftate, but wher in truth it is 
“foe.” What the precife worth of the latter guarantee might have been it 
would have troubled even Sir Robert Heath to explain! See alfo the claufe 
propofed the day before Williams’s was prefented to the Lords: Lords 
Journals, iii. 799. A 

J Ante, i. 67-78, 335-337, 507-509, and ii. 104. 
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defiring only that the law fhould be re-afferted, not that 
its violators fhould be punifhed. He reminded the 
lords in what way, upon much lighter provocation, their 
anceftors had a@ted. He afked them to contraft it with 
“< the temper, mildness, and moderation ” fhown fince the 
prefent parliament met, by men who had come up from 
their counties in extreme paffion and diftemper, with 
« their bofoms and their pockets full of complaints, and 
“ thofe every day renewed by letters and packets from all 
“ parts and quarters.” He pointed out how unwife it was 
at fuch a time, when angry men faid that the fovereign 
power had been abufed and the moft moderate men 
‘wifhed it had not been fo ufed, to infift upon any faving 
of it in a bill for the protection of the fubject. Finally 
he recalled to their lordfhips, accufations brought of old 
againft men who had fimilarly abufed that power, “‘ con- 
«© demnations, banifhments, executions. But what have 
“ aye faid, all this parliament? We only look forward, 
not backward, We defire amendment hereafter, no 
man’s punifhment for aught done heretofore. No- 
thing to be written by us in blood; nay, not a word 
fpoken againft any man’s perfon in difpleafure! The 
conclufion of our Petition is, that we may be better 
treated in time to come. If a worm being trodden 
upon could fpeak, the worm would fay, Tread upon 
me no more, I pray you. Higher we rife not; lower 
we cannot defcend.”* Eliot’s prefent pofition to 
Buckingham, contrafted with his paft, is as clearly 
explained by this imprefflive warning, as the fact of its 
having fallen unheeded will explain the pofition we fhall 
fhortly fee him reaflume. 

Not entirely without effect, however, had Marten 
fpoken. A remark had dropped from him in referring 
to Williams’s claufe, to which attempt was made to give 
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* Fuller's Ephemeris, 188-194. Rufhworth has copied it, 1. 579-584. 
This report is greatly fuperior to that printed in the Parl. Hi?. viii. 134— 


rai. See allo Lords’ Fournals, iti. 818-20. 
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inftant practical effect. He had called it good in itfelr, 
but ill in the place prepared for it; and, yielding to a 
temptation of rhetoric, had applied the famous illuftra- 
tion of the artift in Horace, “ who when he had painted 
“ the head of a man according to art would then join to 
“it the neck of a horfe, and fo mar the one and the 
“ other, whereas each by itfelf might have been a piece 
‘of right good workmanfhip.” The lord-prefident, 
who managed the conference, caught eagerly at this. 
Will you confent to the addition then, as a fubftantive 
propofition, feparated from the Petition altogether? The 
effect could only have been to inveft the king with a 
power unknown to the law by which he might have 
claimed to override every law enacted ; yet the propofal 
was not only formally fubmitted to the commons houfe 
that afternoon of the 23rd of May, but was there debated 
“as a new way of accommodation.” It was a debate 
of extraordinary intereft, and celebrated by an incident 
that makes it memorable in hiftory. At its clofe the 
commons {tood ftill firm, and unmoved. 

One more agitating day, Saturday the 24th of May, 
and then the lords yielded. Firft drawing up a declaration 
for his majefty that their intention was not to leffen or 
impeach anything which by the oath of fupremacy they 
had fworn to defend, they voted, upon condition of the 
alteration of the two words only, to join in the Petition of 
Right. Not without a lofs had this gain been achieved. 
In that laft debate Sir Thomas Wentworth had gone over 
to the court. 


V. DerectTion oF Sir THomas WENTWORTH. 


It has never been doubted by any hiftorian that, up to 
the clofe of the ftruggle for the Petition of Right, 
and until fuccefs was fure, Wentworth remained with the 
fide he had chofen. To his admirers it has feemed 
indeed, that while others more or lefs were acting under 
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influences of temperament and character in the war they 
waged for “ the great bulwark of the Englifh liberties,” 
his motives were fo unmixed and pure, that when once 
this exclufive object of his exertion was gained, he could 
have no pretence for longer refufing to enter the fervice of 
the king.* The truth however is, that of all the men 
engaged in this memorable conflict, though fome who 
took a leading part were foon to go over to the court, 
Wentworth was the only one who went over before the 
end was gained, and threw up his arms in the very hour 
of victory. 

This is not the place for difcuffion of the mixed and 
complex elements of which this remarkable hiftoric 
perfonage was compofed; nor does it fall within thefe 
pages to anticipate the time when his genius and his paffions 
will have left their indelible ftamp upon the land he 
governed. But into the narrower portion of his life which 
now only prefents itfelf, much vivid light has here been 
thrown. Eliot’s piercing glance has been upon him 
during the four parliaments in which they have fat 
together in the houfe of commons; and properly to 
underftand his opinions and pofition on the day when he 
rofe to counfel the abandonment of what till then he 
had ftrenuoufly upheld, will not be difficult. A brief 
retrofpect alone is neceffary. 

Wentworth was born in the purple; not by the exclu- 
five privilege that anceftry confers, or the vulgar accident 
of ariftocratic connections, but by tendencies which nature 

* I quote from Doé&tor Knowler’s dedication of the Strafford Letters and 
Difpatches to the earl’s great-grandfon. Speaking of the motives of thofe 
who won for their defcendants the liberties fecured by the great Petition, he 
remarks : ‘ Sir Edward Coke might have his particular difguft, Sir John 
“¢ Eliot his warmth, Mr. Selden his prejudice to the bifhops and clergy, and 
“* others farther defigns upon the conftitution itfelf, which might caufe them 
“to carry on their oppofition: but Sir Thomas Wentworth, who was a 
“true friend to epifcopal government in the church and to a limited 
‘‘ monarchy in the ftate ’’ (not more true on thefe points, however, than 
Eliot, Coke, and Selden himfelf!) ‘* could have no reafon, when the Petition 


“ of Right was granted, to refule to bear his fhare of toil and pains in the 
“* fervice of the publick.” 
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had implanted in him, and which marked him out for 
predominance and command. While thefe had been 
itrengthened by the affociations of his youth, thete was 
yet much at his entrance into life to check their deve- 
lopment. As years went on, and he was able to balance 
and weigh the men who governed the ftate, there came 
to be mixed up with his own paffion for the exercife of 
authority an almoft fierce impatience of the authority to 
which he was called to fubmit himfelf. There came to 
rule him a mafter paffion. He defired to be himfelf em- 
ployed in the bufinefs of the ftate, and was eager to break 
down the barriers that intercepted his accefs to the fovereign. 
Very flowly and unwillingly the conviction feems to have 
forced itfelf upon him that, as long as Buckingham’s 
influence fhould continue, this might hardly be. More 
than once his foot was on the threfhold of the palace, 
when the favourite thruft him back. Already he had 
revealed himfelf too broadly ; having fhown, even in things 
trivial, that kind of over-ruling capacity from which the 
“ gamefome ” duke fhrank afide with uneafinefs and fear. 
Befides his poffeflion of qualities, which, to a man fo 
circumftanced as Buckingham, might well have com- 
mended fuch fervice as he could render, he had not been 
able to conceal an attribute, hardly definable, that feemed 
to make {till infecure whatever allegiance he proffered. 
For he poffeffed alfo that by which diftinétions of rank and 
place are levelled; which brings down the high and 
raifes up the low; which, in the very act of maintaining 
authority, makes dangerous appeal beyond it; and 
which, for want of a better word, men agree to call 
genius. Buckingham did not venture to quarrel with 
him openly; but, at every frefh attempt to force his way 
-into Whitehall, dif{countenanced and thwarted him. 

The ftruggle between them continued up to the meet- 
ing of the laft parliament of James. From that fovereign 
Wentworth received favours which, but for Buckingham, 
mutt have ripened into confidence and employment. In 
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1619 he was placed upon the council of the northern 
prefidency.* At the election of 1520, by his family in- 
fluence, he brought in as his colleague in the reprefenta- 
tion of Yorkfhire one of James’s fecretaries of ftate. In 
the fummer of 1621, after his fervice to the court in that 
parliament,+ he was ftated by the newfwriters to have 
been felected for the dignity of the peerage.[ At the clofe 
of the year he was faid to have chofen the title of Vifcount 
Raby.§ Neverthelefs he ftill remained Sir Thomas, 
though ftill in waiting on the king. At Chriftmas 1622 
he was engaged in a perfonal miffion upon the king’s 
fpecial affairs. || Yet at midfummer of the following 
year, Calvert had to interfere with his brother fecretary 
Conway to obtain him even a deputy lieutenancy in his 
own county of Yorkfhire ;{ and though, when reply was 
made to this petition, Conway accompanied it with 
affurance that “‘ his majefty did not pafs by Sir Thomas 
“¢ Wentworth without juft praife,’** Sir Thomas was 
neverthelefs left without other notice; and upon the 
fubfequent meeting of parliament at the clofe of that 
year, firft voted in oppofition to the court. The court 
itfelf having by this time gone into oppofition, he could 
hardly be charged with inconfiftency. 

With the outcry againft Spain, which then fo fuddenly 
and for fo fhort an interval brought Buckingham into 
favour with the commons, Wentworth had no fympathy ; 
and it was from him the only grave oppofition came to 
the votes for fupport of a war againft that power. 
This, as we have feen, brought him into collifion with 
Eliot ; and occafion has been taken to fhow the action 


* MSS. S. P.O. roth July, 1619. The Earl of Cumberland’s fon, 
Henry Lord Clifford, Wentworth’s firft wife’s brother, was at the fame 
time placed upon the council. 

t+ Ante, i. 94, 102, 279, &c. 

+ MSS. S. P.O. goth June, 1621. 

§ MSS. S.P.O. roth January, 1621-22. 

|| MSS. S. P.O. 21ft December, 1622. 

MSS. S. P.O. Calvert to Conway. 4th July, 1623. 
** MSS. S. P.O. Conway to Calvert. sth July, 1623. 
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of Williams’s intrigues upon the antagonifm that {prang 
up between them, and the way in which it varied and 
affected the relations of each of them to the favourite.* 
There feems to be no doubt that thefe two great {peakers 
ftood in fome refpects apart and alone in the houfe by 
reafon of the peculiar effects produced by their power in 
debate; and irrefpective of the intrigues of Williams, it 
was natural that Buckingham fhould think of warding 
off Eliot’s attacks by ufing his rival as a fhield.t On 
the other hand, Wentworth’s marriage with the Earl of 
Clare’s daughter juft before James’ death,f had brought 
him, through her brother Denzil Holles, into nearer 
intercourfe with the popular men in the lower houfe; 
and it has been feen that, though he gave and kept a 
promife not to join in any attack on Buckingham during 
the Oxford fitting, this did not prevent his fo {peaking 
againft the policy of the court as to procure for him the 
praife of Eliot, and the compliment of difqualification 
for the parliament that followed.§ 

It is dangerous, in the abfence of facts, to fpeculate as 
to motives or probabilities. But perhaps there is little 
hazard in affirming that Wentworth’s experience in that 
firft parliament of the new reign had not ftrengthened 
any defire in him to continue to act againft the court. 
It is certain that the eager wifh for employment in its 
fervice was again ftrongly difplayed by him foon after 
the diffolution. He had in truth undergone many 
mortifications both at Weftminfter and Oxford. In 
Eliot, the fulnefs of whofe ability then firft difplayed 

* See ante, i. 179-180, 231-233, and 279. 

Tt Ante, i. 285-287. 

+ The date of Wentworth’s fecond marriage was the 24th of February, 
1624-5. Straff. Dip. ii. 430. 

§ Ante, i. 285, and 423-424. It may be here worth while to ftate the 
faét, omitted when this fubject was before adverted to, that one of the 
members fo difqualified, Sir William Fleetwood, could not have given 
offence, for he had not even occupied a feat, in the parliament immediately 
preceding. This may have been done to give other than the real colour 
to the tranfation as it affected the reft ; or Sir William may have been held 
refponfible for the offences of Sir Miles. 
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itfelf, he had encountered a genius not inferior to his 
own, and a fpirit as refolute. Of the “ clafhings” and 
““cudgellings ” between them, to which Hacket * refers, 
and of which until now there has been no other record, I 
have beenable to difinter and recover fomething ; t and yet 
more will have been gathered from what Eliot has faid fo 
well in his memoir. The power that in future years was to 
raife Wentworth, and the pride that was to ruin Strafford, 
were fhown in that fharp confli& for his feat, quite 
as difcernibly as in the later and grander ftruggle for 
his life. In both he left unguarded to his affailants what 
might have given him the vitory.{ Nor was the com- 
parifon which Eliot then fo early and publicly applied to 
him, the “ in Senatum venit,” forgotten at the later time. 
Men might well remember it when they faw to what 
ufes he had turned the parliament in Ireland. ‘“ He 
** comes into the fenate-houfe to deftroy the fenate.” 
Probably Wentworth himfelf, when it was uttered, could 
not feel it to be harfh or falfe, whatever uneafinefs he felt 
under a glance fo keen and true. He was as ready then 
as afterwards, if the king would have accepted the fervice, 
to “vindicate the monarchy for ever from under the 
** conditions and reftraints of fubjects.”§ Even before his 
old antagonift’s death, not more than two months before 
Eliot perifhed in his prifon, he was writing to Lord 
Carlifle of his determination to “inable the crown to 
* fubfift of itfelf without being neceffitated to accept of 
“* fuch conditions as others may vainly thinke to impofe 
“* upon itt.”| 

Who will doubt that fuch alfo were his thoughts and 
purpofes when, exactly four months after that parliament 


* Scrinia Referata, ii. 82 and 83. 

+ Ante, i. 271,279, and 280-1. 

I See ante, i. 267, 269, 271-3, and 274-6. 

§ Strafford Difp. ii. 60. 

| MS. letter penes me: Wentworth to Lord Carlifle, 24th September, 


1632. I find that Mr. Hallam alfo has quoted this paflage from a tract in 
Lord Somers’s collection. 
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was broken at Oxford, upon a rumour that Lord Scrope 
was leaving the Prefidentfhip of York, he folicited 
through Conway that Buckingham would name him to 
the office? * Previous approaches on the duke’s part 
had feemed to warrant this advance, but it was not fuc- 
cefsful. The favourite had recovered himfelf after 
parliament difperfed; and the dread of Wentworth’s 
friendfhip, lefs terrible only than that of Eliot’s enmity, 
reclaimed poffeffion of him. Neverthelefs the lord of 
Woodhoufe remained unrefentful in Yorkfhire. He 
was content to bide his time. ‘‘ That Wentworth is an 
“« honeft gentleman,” faid the king, perhaps remember- 
ing in what courteous terms he had refufed the loan,t+ 
when his name was pricked for fheriff in the royal 
prefence at the council table ; and thefe flattering words, 
{ent him privately by Sir Arthur Ingram, had fufficed to 
keep him quiet. At the meeting of the fecond parlia-: 
ment, he fent up his friend Wandesforde to worry 
Buckingham, and folded up himfelf in what he called 
“a cold filent forbearance.” The duke would have 
done well to copy it. He preferred inftead to ftrike a 
blow which all Wentworth’s county witneffed, and which 
was terribly revenged.§ Buckingham knew thoroughly 
the man at laft, when he faw, transformed fuddenly from 
the petitioner for the Prefidentfhip of York, the Petition 
of Right’s moft ardent fupporter. 

Whether the very ardour of the fupport may not alfo 


* MS. S.P O. zoth January, 1625--6. 

+ See Straff. Difp. i. 29 ; and ante, 84. 

{ And fee Straf. Di/p. i. 32. ; : 

§ Ante, 99-100. Even as he fat in public court as fheriff a writ was 
put into his hands removing from him the office of Cuftos Rotulorum and 
giving it to Sir John Savile. “ I could with,” he exclaimed to his country- 
men who witneiled this infult, ‘¢ they had forborne this fervice this time: a 
« place in footh ill-chofen, a ftage ill-prepared, for venting fuch poor, vain, 
<infulting humour! Neverthelefs, fince they will needs thus weakly 
“< breathe upon me a feeming difgrace in the public face of my country, I 
<¢ thall crave leave to wipe it away as openly, as eafily! ‘Therefore, fhame 
< be from henceforth to them that deferve it ! "—Straff. Di/p. 1. 33 ; and fee 
what Heylin fays, Cypr. Anglic. i. 184. 
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at the laft have carried with it a ftrong element of fin- 
cerity, it is lefs needful now to difcufs, than to obferve 
that, once this courfe taken up, Wentworth obeyed but 
the law of his nature in following it out as he did. 
There was no middle way for him. The temptations to 
which the orator is prone, the dangers incident to even 
ordinary men under fway of a facility and affluence of 
{peech, will fuggeft to the wifeft judgment in fuch a cafe 
as Wentworth’s the largeft degree of confideration and 
charity.* For the part he played in this famous par- 
liament, a bitter retribution was defervedly exacted by 
his contemporaries ; but we can afford at this diftance to 
take into account what it was not their bufinefs to 
confider, and to fay that here at leaft was no fordid 
apoftacy, no vulgar cafe of ratting. So much has been 
fhown in my brief retrofpect. If this man had any 
paffion as {trong as that which from his earlieft years 
impelled him to the fervice of the king, it was his impa- 
tience and fcorn of the men about the court who for 
fo many years had fhut its doors upon him. A mortifying 
incident in his life brought thefe into fudden collifion ; 
and if, fwayed for the time by mafterlefs paffion to 
the mood of what it liked or loathed, he loft the power 
of difcerning clearly whither his rage was leading him, it 
was yet the true Wentworth who remained after this 
had cleared away: not the affociate and fellow-patriot 
of Eliot, but the minifter of Charles; not clear of the 
re{ponfibility of having preffed into the fervice of his 
paffions the interefts and name of a noble caufe, but not 
guilty of abandoning in a moment the fettled convictions 
of a life, or of proftituting his nature, for the place- 
man’s common bribe, to a deliberate lie. Nordo we need 
to queftion, that, fo far as hitherto it had gone, that help 
of Wentworth to Englifh liberty was true and efficient 
help. From whatever motive done, the thing was right 
and worthy to be done. While his fpeech yet fwayed 


* See what is remarked, ante, 122-3. 
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the commons, no one, not Eliot himfelf, thought of 
queftioning his fervice, or even his fincerity.* But 
gradually the nets of intrigue clofed over him. That 
which had been fteadily the object of his defire from the 
time when he attained to manhood was fecretly offered to 
him. And when he had refolved to yield, and through 
a cloud of eloquent words his purpofe began to break, it 
was Eliot who firft divined, and who promptly publifhed 
and declared it. 

It occurred on the debate of Friday the 23rd of May, 
when, upon Marten’s illuftration from Horace being 
taken to imply that the commons might not have mis- 
liked fuch a propofition as Williams’s claufe if feparated 
from the Petition, that fuggeftion was promptly and 
formally made by the lord-keeper at a conference, and 
the commons had retired to debate it in their houfe. 

The only record remaining of this debate is con- 
tained in Eliot’s papers. The form in which the pro- 
pofal had come from the lords was, that felect committees 
fhould be named by both houfes, having for the fubject 
of their confultation the poffibility of fuch “ new form 
“of accommodation in the Petition of Right by mani- 
“¢ feftation, declaration, or proteft” as, by making the 
enactment of Williams’s faving claufe a thing apart from 
the Petition, might lead to that immediate agreement of 
both houfes to the latter which had now become effential 
for fatisfaction of his majefty and his preffing occafions. 
In this fhape it was debated. Subftantially, it was the 
fame propofal as the houfe already had made final order 


* The language of Lord Digby (azte, 184) and of Pym, in 1640, would 
imply that this had not been doubted. “* A man,” exclaimed Pym, “ of great 
«* parts and contrivance, and of great induftry to bring what he defigned 
«« to pafs; a man who inthe memory of many prefent had fat in that houfe 
“© an earneft vindicator of the laws, and a moft zealous afferter and champion 
“¢ for the liberties of the people: but who long fince had turned apoftate 
“¢ from thofe good affections, and, according to the cuftom and nature of 
“ apoftates, was become the greateft enemy to the liberties of his country, 
‘and the greateft promoter of tyranny that any age had produced.’’— 
Clarendon’s Hift. i. 279. 
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upon. All the arguments employed againft the claufe 
as a part of the Petition applied equally to any fingle and 
feparate enactment of it which would call into exiftence 
a power before unknown to the laws. It was nothing 
more than the re-opening, upon a quibble of words, of 
what the houfe had formally concluded ; as well by the 
order made two days before, as by the arguments at the 
conference of that very morning. This feemed to be 
fo generally felt, that, notwithftanding fpeeches in its 
fupport from the fecretary and the treafurer of the 
houfehold, there was little difpofition to debate the 
matter ferioufly, until, to the amazement of thofe with 
whom up to this point he had acted, Wentworth rofe. 
Eliot has not reported his fpeech in detail, but he ftates 
very diftinétly the ground taken in it, and repeats fome 
‘of the remarkable expreffions ufed. Wentworth began 
by faying that the accommodation now fought by the 
lords appeared to be the limit of conceffion to which 
they meant to reftriét themfelves. Yet in his opinion it 
was neceflary to the Petition, for ftrength and reputa- 
tion to the work, that they fhould have the concurrence 
of the lords, and their conjunction with the commons. 
Their lordfhips’ intereft wich the king was an advantage 
that might otherwife be loft ; and could anyone doubt the 
more authority and force that would be drawn to fuch a 
meafure as this from the cireumftance that both houfes 
were freely confenting in it? And then (probably be- 
caufe indications were given him that fome might really 
be difpofed to go even fo far in the way of doubt) he went 
on, in his grand impetuous way, to infift that the commons 
by themfelves would after all be found of inferior account. 
Endeavouring to move alone they would make fmall 
progrefs. They would be like grafs growing on the 
houfe-top that withers before the time for cutting it 
down. They would be like the flower that fadeth 
before it be full ripe. They would be like the coin 
whofe ftamp is taken off, and by that doth lofe its value. 
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They would be like that bodily member whofe nerves 
and finews have been cut, and fo is made unferviceable. 
Wherefore he adjured them not to overtax their 
itrength, but to take along with them that from which 
alone could be derived to their work its full efficacy 
and virtue. 

Eliot rofe immediately after him, and the fpeech 
which on the inftant he delivered, and the heads of 
which muft have been taken in the note book of one of 
the members prefent, exifts in his own manufcript as 
corrected from the rough report, among the papers at 
Port Eliot.* It is here for the firft time printed ; and a 
vivider picture than it prefents of the man and his pecu- 
liar powers, we could hardly have. It is fingularly in- 
terefting. Whatever the reader’s opinions may be, he will 
not fail to admire the clearnefs and vivacity of thought, 
the fulnefs of debating power, the ready ftrength with 
which he turns againft Wentworth his own expreffions 
and arguments, the eafe with which he meafures himfelf 
againft an antagonift fo formidable, and, above all, his 
fupreme confidence in the commons and the caufe they 
reprefent, which he believes will furvive all the danger 
threatened, and, when even the lords fhall have deferted 
them, will remain flourifhing and green. 

“ Mr. Speaker,” Eliot began, “I agree with the 
“‘ gentleman who fpoket laft in the foundations which 
“he laid. I agree with him that we fhould in this 
“ Petition, for ftrength and reputation to the work, feek 
“to have the concurrence of the lords and their con- 
“¢ junction with us. I agree that their intereft with the 
“king would be of fome advantage, and that, where 
‘¢ both houfes mutually are confenting, it gives the more 
‘“‘ authority and force. But the arguments that gentle- 
“¢ man ufed to induce it, I can no way relifh nor approve. 
“© Without it, he faid, we fhould be like grafs growing 


* He has written at the top of the firft page, “In an{wear to Went- 
“ worth, S*T. W. 23 Maij 4° Car. Regn.” 
+ Marginal note by Eliot: ‘¢ S* Thom. Wentw” 
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“ on the houfe-top that withers before it be cut down ; 
“ or like the flower that fadeth before it be full ripe; 
“¢ or like the coin whofe ftamp is taken off, and by that 
“ doth lofe its value; or like that bodily member whofe 
“ nerves and finews have been cut, and fo is made 
“ unferviceable. As though the virtue and perfection of 
“« this houfe depended upon, and were included in, their 
“ lordfhips! Sir, I cannot make fo flight an eftimation 
‘© of the commons as to think them mere cyphers to 
“ nobility! I am not fo taken with the affectation of 
“ their lordfhips’ honour, fo much to flatter and exalt it. 
“ No! Iam confident that, fhould the lords defert us, we 
“ fhould yet continue flourifhing and green. I do not 
“ fear, that, ina perfect character made up with hope 
“‘ and happinefs, we fhould ftill retain a full ftrength in 
“ the virtue of our caufe. In this, therefore, I difagree, 
“and miuft vary from that gentleman; and from his 
“ conclufion Iam fo far diffenting and at odds, that I 
“cannot but be amazed at the propofition which he 
“¢ makes, and this both in refpect of the matter and the 
“time. For the time—that after fo large a conference 
<< and debate, after fo mature a refolution as hath been 
“ siven in this, after fix weeks’ deliberation in the caufe, ~ 
“ after fix days’ refiftance on this point, yet, contrary to 
‘all the former order of proceeding, contrary to the 
“ pofitive and direct order of the houfe, fuch a propofi- 
“ tion fhould now be newly offered to draw us from the 
“‘ ways of fafety and affurance, and to caft us upon new 
<< difficulties, new rocks. The order of the houfe, you 
<< know, was, that we fhould take into confideration the 
“ propofition of the lords, and what was expedient to.be 
“done. The firft part of that order was fettled by the 
“‘ fub-committee yefterday, which refolved it to be no 
“ way fit for us to entertain. The fecond part was ended 
“ by the grand committee this morning, in direction of 
“ thofe arguments to the lords which they framed for an 
“‘ anfwer and excufe why we could not join in the courfe 
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“« that was propounded.* Sir, it cannot furely be denied that 
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what is offered more, what is offered now at this time, 
is at leaft in interruption, if not in contradi@ion of that 
order. And as fuch order of the houfe has no corref. 
pondency with this now fuggefted, fo the nature of the 
bufinefs itfelf, and our former way of treaty with the 
lords, is oppofed to it. I will afk you, Sir, whether 
in all our proceedings from the firft, in fo many con- 
ferences and intercourfes as there have been, more has 
been entertained at any time than the firft draft and 
body of the Petition we prefented? What alteration’ 
or addition have we at any time propounded to the 
lords? Nay, Sir, you know fo far we were from that, 
that we have not confented to receive any, though with 
the greateft art infinuated, excepting in thofe two words 
only of unlawful and pretext. And when the difficulty 
is confidered wherewith the latter change was admitted, 
it fhould be a fufficient argument to deter any man in 
the like, much more in that which has fo much more 
of danger. Sir, I remember an expreflion that was 
ufed when this caufe came firft in agitation, to endear 
the weight of the queftion, and the care we fhould 
have of it. It was by the fame gentleman whofe 
propofition I now oppofe. He then defired, if he did 
not faithfully infift for the common liberty of the 
fubject to be preferved entire and whole, he defired, 
I fay, that he might be /et as a beacon on a hill for all 
men elfe to wonder at! ‘The power of that remains 
with me. It is with me at this time, and for the 
reafons which then he ufed, and which are not eafily 
refiftible. By thofe I am fo bound up in this par- 
ticular to the refolution he then made, that, feeing the 
danger his prefent propofition would induce, I cannot 
be confenting or admit it. From his fecond, I muft 
appeal to his firft conclufion, and defire him to make 


* Thefe were the arguments, “legal and rational,’’ of Glanvile and 


Marten, defcribed in the laft feGtion. 
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his own reafon the judge againft himfelf, and deter- 
mine between us. But befides, Sir, the nature of the 
bufinefs is againft it. As I before have argued, no 
‘faving’ in this kind, with what fubtlety foever worded, 
can be other than deftructive to our work. Our greateft 
lawyers have confirmed this. It could only endanger us 
with ourfelves. It could only be an inftrument of 
divifion to diftrat us. It could only draw a confe- 
quence of more prejudice than, I hope,any man intends ; 
far more, I am {ure, than the merit or defert of any man 
could counterpoife. And, Sir, for that which is pre- 
tended to make it more paflable with the king, I have 
affurance to the contrary from an honourable gentleman 
near the chair,* who gave it as a confidence both unto me 
and others, that his majefty, when he firft heard of the 
refolution of the lords for their claufe of new addition, 
was fo far from liking it, that he conceived fome dif- 
pleafure at the way they had gone, taking it rather as 
tending to his prejudice than his advantage.t So that 
this argument, then, is but a colour and an art to give 
fatisfaction to fome minifters whofe worths will hardly 
merit it; and for whom, I freely muft profefs myfelf, 
that I never will confent to part with any liberties 
of the fubje&. But I fear I have been too long 
infifting on thefe points, which your own judgments 
have fo clear. I fhall therefore now refort to my 
conclufion. Sir, as you formerly directed for confer- 
ence with the lords, arguments of two forts, rational 
and legal, for confutation of the objections made by 
their counfel and for confirmation of the opinions held 
by our houfe; and as fatisfaétion has thus not only 
been obtained in this particular, but in general for all 
additions and propofitions of like nature; my conclu- 


 fion now fhall be, that we may follow on that courfe, 


* Marginal note by Eliot: ‘Sir Humph’ May, chanc™ of the 


¢ duchy.” 


+ See Ante, 210-211, 


ae Eliot's Viftory over Wentworth. piel, 
“ notwithftanding all diverfions to the contrary. I move 
“that we do further prefs their lordfhips, for the expedi- 
“tion of the work and for the fatisfa@tion of his majefty, 
“that there may be no more time {pent in thefe inter- 
“courfes and meetings which beget trouble to ourfelves, 
“ protraction to our bufinefs, jealoufy and difcontent in 
“the fovereign. In thefe procraftinations and delays he 
** thinks both himfelf and his fervices neglected ; whereas 
“the neceffity of our affairs ftands ftill as it was origi- 
“nally declared by us at the beginning of this parliament. 
“ It ftands ftill in reafon, that but by the clearing of our 
“¢ liberties can there be given either affections or abilities 
“to the people to fupply the king with money ; while 
** yet his occafions, on the other fide, may more hattily 
“* require it, and fo, by fuch delays as I now refift, may 
“* be hindered and impeached.” * 

The refult was that the advice thus tendered was taken. 
The commons declined to treat of the “ accommodation 
“< by committees of both houfes:” on the ground of the 
inexpediency of committing to a few the {trength which 
lay in the number of their members; and being alfo 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. In the expreffions by his great rival 
which Eliot here reproduces, a striking inftance is afforded of Wentworth’s 
mode of turning to ufe his fcriptural reading. Other expreffions lefs 
authentic, alleged to have been ufed by Wentworth while in oppofition, 
have been quoted to fhow how zealous he had been againft Buckingham ; 
and Sir John Bramfton (the fon of the judge) has this paffage in his 
Autobiography after mentioning one of Wentworth’s fpeeches on the 
Petition of Right: “O unhappie man! to give any encouragement of 
“ diftrust at this tyme! Once before he advifed the preflinge the lords 
*< to committ the duke, fayinge, Take him from the king’s eare, and you will 
“ have witneffes enough ; but whilft he is soe neare the king few will dare 
“to {peake their knowledge. Which counfel afterwards was made ufe of 
“ againft himfelfe!”? If Wentworth ever ufed this argument, it muft have 
been in the third parliament, and yet it manifeftly is applicable only to the 
fecond parliament, of which Wentworth was not a member. I believe it, 
however, to have no foundation beyond the notorious fact of Wentworth’s 
quarrel with Buckingham. It is one of the many fimilar ftatements made 
during the Strafford impeachment which require always careful fifting. 
He became then of an intereft fo engroffing that everything concerning 
him was magnified or diftorted ; and even Lord Digby transformed a mere 
fentence in one of his fpeeches on the Petition (ante, 18 5) into “a claufe 
“* added by him to the Petition.” Sate 
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ET. 
confident that their Petition, rightly taken, needed no 
accommodation.* A debate followed which occupied 
the lords until late that Saturday night. Nothing was 
then concluded. But, within an hour after reaffembling 
on Monday morning, their “committee for accommoda- 
“ tion” was ordered to withdraw, and confider of fome- 
thing to clear that houfe at leaft from any defign to re- 
{train the crown’s juft prerogative. This was a confeffion 
of defeat. Over Buckingham’s obftinacy and Williams’s 
craft the fuftained refolve of the commons had triumphed. 
The committee brought back a form of declaration that 
the intention of their lordfhips was not to leffen or im- 
peach anything that by the oath of fupremacy they had 
{worn to defend; and this having been read thrice, they 
voted to join the commons in their Petition. 

The two verbal alterations were reported that after- 
noon; and next day, Tuefday the 27th of May, Coke 
prefented himfelf with a group of leading members 
at the bar of the lords, delivered a copy of the Petition 
fairly engrofled,t rendered them hearty thanks for their 
noble and happy concurrence, and prayed of them to 
befeech his majefty to give anfwer in full parliament. 
Upon this there was a general expreffion of agreement 
<¢ with acclamation and putting off hats.” Thrice on that 
fame day the Petition was read in the lords,f and at three 
o’clock on the following afternoon, Wednefday May the 
28th, the lord-keeper, attended by {ome members of 
both houfes, prefented it to the king. 

«] pray God fend us good fuccefs in our great 
“ bufinefs to-morrow. No man I know can further 

* Thefe details are not in Ru/hworth, but will be found in the Caen 
Fournals, i. 904; and in Parl. Hy, viii. 141-2. 

+ It had been read a firft and fecond time by the commons on the Mon- 
day, and on this Tuefday morning, having been meanwhile engroffed, it 
was read a thirdtime. See Commons’ Fournals, i. 904-5. 

{ See Lords Journals, iii. 825-6. Commons’ Fournals, i. 905. Two 
judges, Jones and Whitelocke, carried the meffage from the lords to the 


lower houfe announcing that they “ had read the Petition thrice, and with 
“ one unanimous confent voted it, though they had voted it before.” 
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“advance it than yourfelf.’* So had Mr. Speaker 
Finch written to Sir Thomas Wentworth on the eve of 
their fo taking up to the king the new charter of Englith 
liberty. His letter proves more than the good under- 
{tanding now eftablifhed between the member for York- 
fhire and the court. The “ fuccefs” defired by Finch 
was not the triumph of Eliot and his friends. There 
is no doubt that the hope remained of intercepting even 
yet the fruits of the victory. 

His majefty had received the Petition in filence. But 
on the fame night Coventry received a royal meflage for 
the houfes to the effect that having a defire to finifh this 
*¢ feffion as foon as might be, his anfwer fhould be given 
“with fpeed.” What this anfwer was, and what had 
preceded as well as what followed it, remains to be told. 


VI. Tue Turrp anp THE FirrH oF JUNE. 


The king was now brought to a ftand. In the game 
he had chofen to play, there was no move left to him 
not likely to be fatal. His forces of oppofition were 
exhaufted, and thus far his artifices of evafion had 
failed. Yet ftill the prize hung glittering within reach ; 
and never had it been fo near his hand, as when, worfted 
at every point in a long and tedious ftruggle, it feemed 
hopelefs to attempt to clofe his grafp upon it. Ample 
fubfidies were voted, and the periods for payment even 
fixed; but the conditions were inexorable. On the day 
when the lords threw up the faving claufe, no choice but 
abfolute fubmiffion was before him if the money voted 
was ever to be his, unlefs he could make fubmiffion itfelf 
a mere pretence or mafk for efcape from thofe hard con- 
ditions. And this is what he refolved to attempt. 

In the afternoon of that 26th of May, upon the final 
defeat of Williams’s intrigue, the king fent to the two 


* Straff. Difp.i. 46. This letter is dated the 28th, a manifeft error for 
the 27th, of May. ; 
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chief juftices,* Hyde and Richardfon; under the feal of 
fecrecy handed to them a queftion, Whether in no cafe 
whatfoever the king cannot commit a fubject without fhowing 
a caufe; and directed them to obtain written _anfwer 
from all the judges. The anfwer declared the general 
rule of law to be that the caufe fhould be fhown, 
yet that some cafe might require fuch fecrecy as to 
allow of the commitment ‘“ for a convenient time ” 
without fhowing the caufe; and, on the chiefs deliver- 
ing this to the king the next day, they received from 
him, under the fame injunction to fecrecy, a fecond 
queftion, Whether in cafe a habeas corpus be brought, 
and a warrant from the king without any general or 
Special caufe returned, the judges ought to deliver him before 
they underftood the caufe from the king ? whereon, anfwer 
having been obtained in like manner, the general rule 
of law was ftated to require, in fuch circumftances, 
delivery of the party committed; but, affuming the cafe 
to be one requiring fecrecy, fo that the caufe ought not 
prefently to be difclofed, the court in difcretion might 
forbear to deliver the prifoner for a convenient time, 
to enable them to be advertifed of the truth thereof. 
That anfwer was delivered to the king in writing on 
the zoth of May, fubfcribed by all the judges except 
the chief baron: Charles was not {fatisfied. Though 
the judges were ready to ftrain a point, it was clear that 
the rule of law was againft him. At a third interview, 
in which again, unattended and alone, he met Hyde and 
Richardfon, he put the queftion point blank, Whether, 
if the king grant the commons Petition, he doth not thereby 
conclude himfelf from committing or reftraining a Subject for 
any time or caufe whatfoever, without showing a caufe? 
To this the anfwer, fubfcribed as before, was handed to 
the king in the fame fecret manner, on the laft day of 


_ ™ The chief baron had an illnefs which opportunely faved him from the 
inconvenience of attending this ‘ auricular taking of opinions,” as old 
Coke termed it, 
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ie Secret Queftions to the Fudges. 29% 
May. It was to the effect that every law, after it was 
made, had its expofition, and fo would the Petition ; 
the anfwer thereto (in other words, its enaétment as a 
law) carrying with it its expofition as the cafe in the 
nature thereof fhould require to ftand with juftice ; and 
this was to be left to the courts of juttice to determine, 
it being not particularly to be difcerned until fuch cafe 
fhould happen: ‘and although,” faid the judges in con- 
clufion, “ the Petition be granted, there is no fear of 
“ conclufion as is intimated in the queftion.” * 

Thefe forms and phrafes of compliance, fervile as they 
were, yet jarred upon the king. He could not fail to fee 
what the truth was. His judges were lavith of perfonal 
devotion, but they left open to a reading other than their 
own the higher queftions fubmitted to them. They 
fhrank from open confli& with the lawyers of the com- 
mons. It would now be a needlefs enquiry whether 
opinions other than they had given might have em- 
boldened the king to a different courfe from that which 
he proceeded to take. There can at leaft be no doubt 
that this fecret queftioning of them, this auricular torture, 
had yielded ftronger indications than he had been led 
to expect of the reftrictions under which he would be 
placed if the Petition received ftatutory enactment. So 
far he altered, therefore, what feems to have been the 
firft defign, as to determine that his fubmiflion itfelf 

* This curious paflage in hiftory was revealed in a paper found 
among the MSS. of Hargrave, and was firft noticed publicly by Mr. 
Hallam, who quoted from the original in the Britifh Mufeum. The 
entire paper or memorandum was afterwards printed by Sir Henry Ellis 
in his Original Letters Iluftrative of Englifh Hiftory (Second Series, iii. 
250-2). And now that the ftate papers have been made accefflible in the 
Public Record Office, the ftudent will find there other copies and memo- 
randa relating to it, in the king’s hand. There alfo will be found, 
in the handwriting of attorney-general Heath, feveral rough drafts and 
memoranda fhowing with what anxiety Charles had taken counfel with 
his attorney, after thefe opinions of his judges, upon the wording of the 
anfwer by which he might evade giving ftatutory effect to the Petition. 
MSS. S. P. O. Dom. Ser. cv. 93-99. I may add that Bramfton’s Auto- 


biography (47-49) confirms Hargrave’s MS: the writer having found 
among his father’s papers a note to the fame effect by chief juftice Hyde. 
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fhould not be real, but as evafive as the purpofe it 
concealed. 

The effort appears at firft fight unaccountable, that 
would thus with fo much pains have prevented, what 
was violated afterwards with fo much eafe; but, making 
every allowance for the king’s defire to clofe fuch a ftruggle 
as this had been by a fecret advantage over his adver- 
faries, it will probably be alfo juft to fay of him that 
he would willingly have avoided the greater fault by 
committing the lefs, and would have liked better to 
withhold altogether his confent from the Petition, than 
to violate it after confenting to it. To the thought of 
trampling on a law he had himfelf affifted folemnly to 
enact, which became afterwards unhappily familiar to 
him, he had not as yet inured himfelf; and his apolo- 
gifts for that later breach of the great ftatute on the ground 
of his ignorance or doubt of the new reftraints implied 
in it, receive their complete refutation from his prefent 
perfiftent attempts to refift its enaétment. 

The laft anfwer of the judges was handed in on 
Saturday the 31ft of May ; and prayers were hardly over 
in the commons’ houfe on the morning of Monday the 
and of June, when they were fummoned to attend the 
lords. The king was already there. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he 
faid, with a fullen abruptnefs, “ I am come hither to 
‘© perform my duty.* I think no man can think it long, 
“* fince I have not taken fo many days in anfwering the 
“ Petition, as ye {pent weeks in framing it; and I am 
“¢ come hither to fhow you that, as well in formal things 
“« as effential, I defire to give you as much content as in 
“ melies.” ‘The lord keeper faid a few words; the Peti- 
tion was read; and nothing remained but the /oit droit 
fait comme il eft défiré, the form in which, for fix centuries 
 * This is the word ufed by Ru/bworth (i. 588), and itis borne out by 
a tranfcript of the fpeech in Eliot’s handwriting among the Port Eliot 
MSS. The Parliamentary Hiftory fubftitutes “ promife” for “duty.” 


(viii. 145), and undoubtedly there had been a promife. See clofe of laf 
fection. 
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of the Englifh monarchy, the royal affent to every 
ftatute fo framed* had been invariably and unalterably 
given. But, though never in all that time more anxioufly 
expected, not to-day was the familiar fentence heard. 

Again Charles rofe, and placed in the lord keeper’s 
hands a paper, from which Coventry read what follows : 
«« The king willeth that right be done according to the 
<< laws and cuftoms of the realm; that the ftatutes be 
“* put in due execution; and that his fubjects may have 
“no caufe to complain of .any wrong or oppreflions 
“‘ contrary to their juft rights and liberties; to the pre- 
“‘ fervation whereof he holds himfelf in confcience as 
“ well obliged, as of his own prerogative.” The ftrange 
and unexpected words were liftened to in profound filence. 
The lords broke up; and the commons, after returning 
to their houfe, and giving order that the anfwer jut 
heard fhould be read on the following morning, imme- 
diately adjourned. 

A fenfe of fomething like defpair now appears to 
have fettled on the majority. Wherefore had all been 
done and fuffered during the paft two months if the 
fole refult were this? What availed their loyalty if 
the king might be difloyal? They had no arms to 
employ in fuch a ftruggle, no means to carry it on, 
and it was hopelefs any longer to continue it. Claiming 
to be above the laws, their opponent had been proof 
againft every effort made within legal limits; the con- 
ftitutional ufages of parliament had fallen exhaufted from 
a conteft fo unequal; and already the houfe faw itfelf 
diffolved without a fingle guarantee againft recurrence of 
the outrages to property and liberty. But, while many 
of the leaders were giving way to thoughts like thefe, 


* There is a fpeech of Selden’s in which he learnedly difcriminates the 
forms in which, from the Norman conqueft, the royal affent to ftatutes had 
been invariably given. ‘ For public bills the king faith, /e roy le veult ; for 
“ petitions of right, /oit droit fait comme il ef défré ; and for bills of fub- 
“ fidies it is ever thus, the king heartily thanks his fubjects for their good 
“ ewills.’ See Parl, Hift. viii. 237. 
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Eliot, confcious of one miftake committed by them, was 
bent now only upon redeeming it. They had laid and 
purfued their courfe, as between themfelves and their 
fovereign, with confummate prudence; yet by difregard- 
ing in one particular the counfel given them before the 
meeting of parliament, they had failed. Only through 
his minifter was the king refponfible, and if they 
defired to reach him they muft ftrike at Bucking- 
ham. There had been frefh example, within but a 
few days, of the contempt to which the government of 
this incapable favourite was fubjecting England in the 
eyes of foreign powers. With the monies exaéted by 
the forced loan, another fleet had been equipped ; under 
Lord Denbigh, a man whofe fole qualification for com- 
mand was his having married Buckingham’s fifter, had 
failed to the relief of Rochelle; on arriving within fight 
of the batteries that lined the fhore, and of the fhips 
of war (“ fewer and weaker than themfelves by many 
“* degrees”) with which Richelieu was guarding the har- 
bour, had given up the enterprife as hopelefs ; and amid 
fhouts of derifion from all but the courtiers, who vainly 
ftrove to conceal their mortification, had, quietly returned 
to Portfmouth.t | Were the commons of England to 


* Whitelocke’s Memorials, i. 27. 

t “ After thowing themfelves only,” fays Whitelocke (i. 27) « they 
“returned and left Rochelle unrelieved.” Even Buckingham’s former 
incapacities had not prepared the people for this; and the moft extra- 
ordinary rumours, including imputations of his having traitoroufly 
counter-ordered the attack at the inftance of Anne of Auftria writing 
under diétation of Richelieu, were in free circulation. In the S, P. O. MSS. 
(cv. and cvi. Dom. Ser. pafim) will be found many remarkable particulars 
as to this Denbigh expedition ; and the letters of Secretary Cooke, who had 
betaken himfelf in difmay to Portfmouth to learn what he could and fet 
right what he could on thg fpot, are efpecially worth attention. They feem 
to me decifive againft Buckingham’s admiralty adminiftration. He could 
order fhips to be built, and by large expenditure upon their conftrustion he 
undoubtedly did fo much good that he left behind him a larger navy than 
he found ; but when he had built them he could not ufe them, and they 
were as an added lofs and incumbrance in his hands. In the matter in 
queftion, the only hope of recovering from the fhame incurred was to fend 
back the fleet ftrengthened to Rochelle ; but poor Sir John Cooke foon found 
this to be hopelefs. There is a defpairing letter of his to Conway dated 
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remain filent as to thefe things? They were the great 
council of the kingdom; and againft fuch mifgovern- 
ment of every part of the ftate, as againft the men by 
whom it was mifgoverned, it was their duty to have 
entered earlier proteft. Sir John Eliot at this time ftood 
probably alone in ftill believing it to be not yet too 
late. But he drew the reft after him. 

Whether his purpofe was declared at any meeting of 
the leaders after the houfe adjourned, I have not been 
able to fatisfy myfelf. Other confiderations may have 
impofed filence upon him until his courfe was actually 
taken. Unqueftionable danger now attended it; and 
men who knew lefs thoroughly than himfelf the character 
of the king, were likely to fee only the danger. A more 
fearlefs fpirit could difcern and feize the fafety that lay 
beyond; and it has feemed to me, taking into account 
all the circumftances, that for fwift application of thofe 
trueft qualities of a ftatefman, fagacity and boldnefs, to an 
unexpected crifis of fupreme danger, there is nothing 
in the ftory of thefe times that excels the conduct of Sir 
John Eliot on this memorable 3rd of June.* 
from Portfmouth the day before Eliot’s great fpeech, aadticlt one reads with 
a fort of pity for him. He cannot exprefs the difficulties and confufions 
into which he is plunged by the charge he has undertaken, which was never 
before laid upon a {ecretary of ftate; and by having to deal with men 
that know neither law nor order. He defcribes all men taking advantage 
of a prolongation of time for preparation, not to prepare and make ready, 
but to make their fhips and men more uwaready when their going fhall be 
expected. He fears the lord admiral never reads over his letters, becaufe 
in his returns he finds no directions given to things of moft importance. He 
complains of the indignity of a king’s fecretary being made a clerk and 
accountant to the officers of the navy. And finally (this, doubtlefs, moft 
eagerly of all), he fhall be glad to hear of a happy conclufion of the feffion 


of parliament. MS.S. P.O. Cooke to Conway. Portfmouth, 4th June, 
1628. 

* In a letter to the king’s fifter dated the 7th June (MS. S. P.O.) 
Netherfole tells her that the king’s firft anfwer to the Petition ‘‘ expreffed in 
< termes fomething oraculous and having no reference to the Petition gave 
“very little fatisfattion to many men, though others thought it well 
“enough. But they which difliked, without finding any fault therewith, 
“ fell the next day to moving that the houfe (I fpeak of the lower) would 
“¢ make a Remonftrance unto the king, and therein reprefent unto his ma‘® 
“‘ the danger in which himfelfe and the kingdom ftand. This motion was 
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His countryman, Francis Roufe, the member for 
Truro, had engaged to introduce that day the charge 
againft Manwaring,* and there was a large attendance 
of members and privy councillors. But after briefly 
{tating the charge, Roufe intimated that he fhould 
referve his declaration for a later day ; and upon feveral 
rifing as though to leave the houfe, a motion was made 
for attendance of the ferjeant outfide the door, and that 
no man was to offer to go out on penalty of being fent 
to the Tower. Then, fays Rufhworth, “ the king’s 
*‘ anfwer” to the Petition of Right “was read, and 
* feemed too fcant, in regard of fo much expenfe of 
“time and labour as had been employed in contriving 
“ the Petition, Whereupon Sir John Eliot ftood up, and 
“* made a long fpeech, wherein he gave forth fo full and 
“lively reprefentation of all grievances, both general 


‘*made by Sir John Eliot, who in his fpeech let fall divers mifinterpretable 
‘‘ things of a high nature, as that the enterprife of the Ifle of Rée looked 
‘* more like a conception of Spayne than an aétion proceedinge from the 
“‘counfell of England: wh. paflage being putt to explane he did it by 
“ fhowing how that diverfion did not onlie difable his ma‘ to affit the 
** k. of Denmarke, but hindered that fuccour alfo w® that k. expected 
“from France, &c. ‘The conclufion was that the next morning the whole 
“* houfe refolved into a committee to advife of the matter of fuch a Remon- 
“ ftrance.”” So Whitelocke (Memorials, i. 29), {peaking of the anfwer: 
“ ‘This anfwer did not fatisfy the commons; and in debate of it, Sir John 
*¢ Eliot fell upon the public grievances, and moved that a Remonftrance of 
‘them might be made to the king: but this was by fome held unfeafonable, 
** yet it was feconded, and a committee made about it.” The remark had 
been copied from Rufhworth (Memorials, i. 592): ‘It seemed to others 
* not fuitable to the wifdom of the houfe in that conjuncture to begin to 
“« recapitulate thofe misfortunes which were now obvious to all, accounting 
‘it more difcretion not to look back, but forward.” And both had 
been taken from the fubjoined paflage in May’s Hiftory (Lib. i. c. i. 8-9) : 
“ The freedome that Sir John Eliot ufed in parliament, was by the people 
“in general applauded, though much taxed by the courtiers, and cenfur’d 
““by fome of a more politique referve (confidering the times) in that 
‘* kind that Tacitus cenfures Thrafeas Pcetus, as thinking fuch freedom a 
* needlefle and therefore a foolish thing, where no cure could be hoped by 
“it. Sibi periculum, nec aliis libertatem.” It is the old reproach of the 
indifferent and the timid. In the inftance before us it will be fhown that 
the danger was not incurred out of needlefs and therefore foolith forward- 
nefs, but in furtherance of ‘a practical purpofe which was thereby actually 


achieved ; and for which Eliot thought himfelf bound to put in hazard both 
his life and his liberty, 
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“‘ and particular, as if they had never before been men- 
“ tioned.”* Even fo. It was becaufe they had never 
before been mentioned, this feffion, as they were now 
to be detailed, that Sir John Eliot had rifen to fpeak. 
He thus began: 


“Mr. Speaker, We fit here as the great council of the king, and, 
‘in that capacity, it is our duty to take into confideration the ftate 
“* and affairs of the kingdom; and, where there is occafion, to give 
‘* them, in a true reprefentation by way of counfel and advice, what 
“© we conceive neceflary or expedient for them. 

“In this confideration, I confefs, many a fad thought has frighted 
“me: and that not only in refpect of our dangers from abroad, which 
“yet I know are great, as they have been often in this place preft and 
“ dilated to us ; but in refpeét of our diforders here at home, which do 
*‘inforce thofe dangers, as by them they were occafioned. For I 
“* believe I fhall make it clear unto you, that as at firft the caufes 
“‘ of thofe dangers were our diforders, our diforders ftill remain our 
“ greateft dangers, It is not now fo much the potency of our enemies, 
** as the weakne(fs of ourfelves, that threatens us; and that faying of the 
** Father may be aflumed by us, Now tam potentia fua quam negligentia 
“ nofira. Our want of true devotion to heaven, our infincerity and 
“ doubling in religion, our want of councils, our precipitate a¢tions, the 
«* infufficiency or unfaithfulnefs of our generals abroad, the ignorance or 
“* corruption of our minifters at home, the impoverifhing of the fove- 
«* reign, the oppreflion and depreftion of the fubjeét, the exhaufting of our 
“* treafures, the wafte of our provifions, confumption of our fhips, de- 
“ ftruétion of our men!—Thefe make the advantage to our enemies, not the 
“* reputation of their arms. And if in thefe there be not reformation, 
«© we need no foes abroad! ‘Time itfelf will ruin us.” 


Great agitation arofe while the orator’s purpofe fo 
fuddenly and ftrikingly declared itfelf. What it was, 
and what it involved, no one could doubt. They 
had been dealing hitherto with an irrefponfible adver- 
fary, but a refponfible one was now to be dragged 
upon the ftage. What before in general terms they had 
heard of the grievances of the kingdom, they were to 
hear now with a perfonal application. No man doubted 
the exiftence of the dangers and diforders fo impreffively 

* Memorials, i. 591. Rufhworth’s report of the fpeech itfelf is very 


inferior to that given in my text. ‘ 
+ He means that all councils were now abforbed in Buckingham, 
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maffed together in thofe opening fentences, or that the 
condition of the kingdom was not prefented therein only 
too faithfully ; but everyone thus far had fhrunk from 
what Eliot here had undertaken. Totrace to their fource 
the diforders as well as the dangers ; to exhibit plainly be- 
fide them their principal abettor ; to point popular wrath 
againft a delinquent within reach of punifhment ; and, 
while covering from unavailing attack the chief of the ftate, 
to lead the way to where, through his minifter, he was un- 
protected and affailable: this was the tafk affumed. And 
fuch were its difficulties and perils, that even now, eager 
as the commons were to faften upon Buckingham, they 
feem to have liftened at the firft with fears and mifgivings, 
and to have even hefitated to protect their favourite 
{peaker from interruption by members of the council. 
Eliot in his next few fentences had to appeal to the 
houfe. 


“You will all hold it neceffary that what I am about to urge feem 
“ not an afperfion on the ftate or imputation on the government, as I 
“have known fuch mentions mifinterpreted. Far is it from me to 
** purpofe this, that have none but clear thoughts of the excellency of 
“ his majefty, nor can have other ends but the advancement of his glory. 
“ ‘To fhew what I have faid more fully, therefore, I fhall defire a little of 
“* your patience extraordinary to open the particulars : which I fhall do 
“* with what brevity I may, anfwerable to the importance of the caufe 
‘and the neceflities now upon us; yet with fuch refpeét and obfer- 
“* vation to the time as I hope it fhall not be thought too trouble- 
** fome. 

“ For the firft, then, our infincerity and doubling in religion, the 
“ greateft and moft dangerous diforder of all others, which has never 
“* been unpunifhed, and for which we have fo many ftrange examples 
“ of all flates and in all times to awe us,—What teftimony does it want? 
“ Will you have authority of books? look on the colleétions of the 
“‘ committee for religion, there is too clear an evidence. Will you 
** have records? fee then the commiffion procured for compofition with 
** the papifts in the North. Note the proceedings thereupon. You will 
“ find them to little lefs amounting than a toleration in effeét, though 
“upon fome flight payments; and the eafinefs in them will likewile 
“‘fhew the favour that’s intended. Will you have proofs of men? 
“‘ witnefs the hopes, witnefs the prefumptions, witnefs the reports of 
“* all the papifts generally. Obferve the difpofitions of commands, the 
“ truft of officers, the confidence of fecrecies of employments, in this 
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“kingdom, in Ireland and elfewhere. They all will fhew it has too 
“ great a certainty. And, to thefe, add but the ineontrovertible evidence 
“ of that all-powerful hand which we have felt fo forely, to give it full 
“‘aflurance! For as the Heavens oppofe themfelves to us, it was 
“* our impieties that firft oppofed the Heavens. 

“« For the fecond, our want of councils, that great diforder in a ftate, 
“ with which there cannot be ftability ; if effeéts may fhew their caufes, 
“as they are often a perfect demonftration of them, our misfortunes, 
* our difafters, ferve to prove it! And (if reafon be allowed in this 
“dark age, by the judgment of dependencies, the forefight of con- 
** tingencies, in affairs) the confequences they draw with them confirm 
“it. For, if we view ourfelves at home, are we in ftrength, are we in 
“reputation, equal to our anceftors? If we view ourfelves abroad, 
** are our friends as many, are our enemies no more? Do our friends 
“retain their fafety and poffeffions? Do our enemies enlarge them- 
** felves, and gain from them and us? What council, to the lof of the 
“ Palatinate, facrificed both our honour and our men fent thither ; 
“ ftopping thofe greater powers appointed for that fervice, by which it 
** might have been defenfible? What council gave directions to that 
“Jate action whofe wounds lie yet a bleeding? I mean the expedition 
“unto Rhée, of which there is yet fo fad a memory in all men! 
“ What defign for us, or advantage to our ftate, could that work import ? 
“ You know the wifdom of our anceftors, the practice of their times ; 
* and how they preferved their fafeties!_ We all know, and have as much 
“ caufe to doubt as they had, the greatnefs and ambition of that king- 
“* dom, which the Old world could not fatisfy! Againft this greatnefs 
« and ambition, we likewife know the proceedings of that princefs, that 
“never to be forgotten excellence, queen Elizabeth ; whofe name, 
«* without admiration, falls not into mention with her enemies. You 
** know how fhe advanced herfelf, how fhe advanced this kingdom, how 
“fhe advanced this nation, in glory and in ftate; how fhe depreffed 
“her enemies, how fhe upheld her friends; how fhe enjoyed a full 
“ fecurity, and made them then our fcorn, who now are made our 
“terror!” 


In the range of Englifh oratory there is nothing 
finer in expreflion, or of wifer and fubtler purpofe, than 
this reference to Spain; and to the counfels by which 
the glorious queen had kept in check what the Old 
world could not fatisfy. Altogether indeed this fpeech of 
Eliot’s muft be taken as in execution one of the greateft, 
as well as the moft daring and fuccefsful in its aim, of 
which we have example in our parliamentary records. 
‘Thus far no one could doubt, while yet no one dared. 
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to affume, that all thofe charges of infincerity and inca- 
pacity in church and ftate adminiftration were levelled 
at one man. They were fo ftated as to point only in one 
dire@tion, and yet fo as for the prefent to referve its 
diftin@ avowal. To intercept or ward them off, there- 
fore, before they had clofed upon their victim, was 
impoflible. To one point everything was converging ; 
while yet the ftrength and clofenefs of reafoning, the 
clearnefs of detail, the earneftnefs of ftyle, the plain, 
convincing, irrefiftible appeal, were all that challenged 
attention. 

Eliot’s next fubject was that of the principles of policy 
in foreign affairs by which Elizabeth achieved thofe paft 
fucceffes, and thefe he proceeded fo to ftate as to put in 
their moft humiliating afpect and contraft the prefent 
relations of England to foreign powers. To the truth 
of this expofition, pregnant in every fyllable with 
meaning, fo condenfed yet fo exact and forcible, innu- 
merable previous paflages in my narrative have given 
abounding teftimony. 

“Some of the principles fhe built on, were thefe; and if I be 
“ miftaken, let reafon and our ftatefmen contradict me. 

s« Firft to maintain, in what fhe might, a unity in France, that that 
“ kingdom, being at peace within itfelf, might be a bulwark to keep 
“‘ back the power of Spain by land. 

“« Next to preferve an amity and league between that ftate and us ; 
« that fo we might join in aid of the Low Countries, and by that means 
“ receive their help and fhips by fea. 

«Then, that this treble-cord, fo wrought between France, the 
“‘ States, and us, might enable us as occafion fhould require, to give 
“ affiftance unto others; by which means, the experience of that time 
“ doth tell us, we were not only free from thofe fears that now poflefs 
<¢ and trouble us, but then our Names were fearful to our enemies. See 
“ now what correfpondence our action hath had with this. Square it by» 
“ thefe rules. It did induce as a neceflary confequence the divifion in 
«¢ France between the Proteftants and their king, of which there is too 
<* woful, too lamentable an experience. It has made an abfolute breach 
“ between that ftate and us; and fo entertains us againft France, 
«« France in preparation againft us, that we have nothing to promife to 
“our neighbours, hardly for ourfelves. Nay, but obferve the time 
“in which it was attempted, and you fhall find it not only varying 
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“from thofe principles, but dire@ly contrary and oppofite ex 
“ diametro to thofe ends; and fuch as from the iffue and fuacces 
“rather might be thought @ conception of Spain, than begotten bere 
“ with us.” 


Already men had fpoken out of doors of treafonable 
correfpondences with the enemies of England. There 
had been talk of Richelieu and Anne of Auftria, and of 
a facrifice to vanity or paffion of the moft facred duties 
of patriotifm. Eliot’s allufion was to Spain, but it had 
{truck the chord. The chancellor of the duchy, Sir 
Humphrey May, ftarted from his feat. For himfelf and 
other members, of the council he might juftly refent an 
imputation, which for the interefts of Buckingham alone 
might more prudently have been heard in filence. Such 
would have been the policy of Sir John Cooke; but the 
fecretary was abfent on his arduous miffion, and the 
chancellor was a more fenfitive and lefs dependent col- 
league. “Sir,” he began, “ this is a ftrange language. 
‘It is an arraigning of the council.” But he was not 
allowed to continue. There was no hefitation now. 
The fpeaker had full poffeffion of his audience, and they 
were under his controul. A general fhout arofe from 
every fide expreffing the command of the houfe that Sir 
John Eliot fhould go on. Neverthelefs the chancellor 
perfifted. “If Sir John Eliot is to go on,” he faid, «I 
‘claim permiffion to go out.” On the inftant order 
was given to the ferjeant, and the door was open for the 
minifter. ‘‘ They all,” fays worthy Mr. Alured, uncle 
to Cromwell’s friend, who was prefent at the fcene and 
defcribed it in a letter to Mr. Chamberlain of the court 
of wards, “they all bade him Begone! yet he ftayed and 
“heard Sir John out.”* We may take this incident for 


.* Letter firft publifhed by Rufhworth (1. 609-10), from Thomas Alured, 
member for Malton, in Yorkfhire, to “old Mr, Chamberlain of the Court 
“‘ of Wards,” dated Friday 6th June 1628. He opens it by defcribing 
Eliot’s fpeech in a few fentences which ftrikingly reproduce its argument, 
and fhow how vivid muft have been the impreffion made. ‘“ Upon Tuef- 
“ day, Sir John Eliot moved, That as we intended to furnifh his majefty 
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decifive proof of the intereft Sir John thus far had 
awakened, and of the firm grafp with which he held the 
lifteners he had feized. Even the chancellor could not 
draw himfelf away ; but, ftaying to hear him out, heard 
alfo how little he had gained for himfelf and his colleagues, 
and how much he had loft for their mafter, Buckingham, 
by the ill-timed interruption.” 

« Mr. Speaker,” Eliot refumed, “I am forry for this 
<¢ interruption, but much more forry if there have been 
“ occafion; wherein, as I fhall fubmit myfelf wholly to 
« your judgment to receive what cenfure you fhall give 
«me if I have offended, fo, in the integrity of my in- 
< tentions and clearnefs of my thoughts, I muft full re- 
< tain this confidence, that no greatnefs may deter me 
“ from the duties which I owe to the fervice of the 
“ country, the fervice of the king. With a true Englifh 
‘heart, I shall difcharge myfelf as faithfully and as 
“ really, to the extent of my poor powers, as any man 
«whofe honours or whofe offices moft ftrictly have 
“ obliged him.” Refuming, then, with undifturbed com- 
pofure, the very point in his fpeech at which the chan- 
cellor had ftarted from his feat, he reminded the houfe 
that all the arguments addreffed to them for money in 
the two preceding parliaments had turned upon the value 
of the French alliance in oppofing Spain and the emperor, 
and for himfelf he would again declare that to felect, as 


“ with money, we fhould alfo fupply him with counfel, which was one 
“¢ part of the’occafion why we were fent by the country, and called for by 
«his majefty: And fince that houfe was the greateft counfel of the king- 
« dom, where, or when, fhould his majefty have better counfel than from 
«thence? So he defired there might be a Declaration made to the king, of 
«¢ the danger wherein the kingdom ftood, by the decay and contempt of 
<< religion, the infufficiency of his generals, the unfaithfulnefs of his officers, 
<< the weakne(s of his counfels, the exhaufting of his treafure, the death of 
<< his men, the decay of trade, the lofs of shipping, the many and powerful 
<< enemies, the few and the poor friends, we had abroad.” 

* In the MS. copy of this fpeech exifting in Sir John’s handwriting at 
Port Eliot, the incident is thus mentioned in the margin: “ Here there 
<< was an interruption made by one of the privy councillors calling it an 
* arraigning of the council; but the houfe commanding to go on, it was 
« thus followed.” — 
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the time for needlefsly breaking that alliance, the very 
juncture when another of the allies had been ftruck down 
and difabled at the battle of Luttern, was a folly, a 
madnefs, a crime all but incredible. 

“You know,” he said, “the dangers Denmark was 
“then in, and how much they concerned us: what in 
* refpect of our alliance with that country, what in the 
** importance of the Sound: what an acquifition to our 
“enemies the gain thereof would be, what lofs, what 
“prejudice to us! By this divifion, we breaking upon 
** France, France being engaged by us, and the Nether- 
*< lands at amazement between both, neither could intend 
“to aid that lucklefs king whofe lofs is our difafter.” 
Then turning fharply round to the privy councillors, 
he added: “Can thofe now, that exprefs their troubles 
“at the hearing of thefe things, and have fo often 
‘told us in this place of their knowledge in the con- 
“* junctures and disjunétures of affairs, say they ad- 
“‘ vifed in this? Was this an act of council, Mr. 
“ Speaker? I have more charity than to think it; and 
*‘ unlefs they make a confeffion of themfelves, I cannot 
“ Delieve it.” 

Eliot was now arrived at the third divifion of his 
fpeech. He was to bring before the houfe “ the infuf- 
“* ficiency of our generals.” He was in effec to drag Buck- 
ingham perfonally on the fcene. For a moment he paufed. 
“© What shall I fay? I with there were not caufe to 
“ mention it ; and, but out of apprehenfion of the dan- 
“ ger that is to come if the like choice hereafter be not 
“now prevented, I could willingly be filent. But my 
“ duty to my fovereign and to the fervice of this houfe, 
“‘ the fafety and the honour of my country, are above 
“all refpects : and what fo nearly trenches to the pre- 
** judice of thefe, may not, fhall not be forborne.” 

He cared not from this point any longer to conceal 
that his purpofe was to fway the houfe into preparation 
of a Remonftrance on the condition to which the kingdom 
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had been reduced by Buckingham. Above and beyond 
the Petition, and carelefs whether affent to it now were 
given or withheld, his defign was to compel, by way 
of Remonftrance at leaft, the impeachment of the fa- 
yourite. Still he named him not; but every word he 
uttered thenceforward, of the incapacity with which their 
troops had been commanded, of the difafters that had 
attended their fucceflive expeditions, of the rejection of 
capable and adoption of incapable counfel, of the 
impoverifhment of the king and exhauftion of the 
kingdom, fell with deadly aim on Buckingham, and on 
him alone. I have formerly adverted* to that peculiarity 
in Eliot’s oratory by which everything was fubordinated 
to his defign, fo that the fubject he had taken up, what- 
ever it might be, always interpenetrated every part of 
the fpeech relating to it; no divergence being ever made 
from it, nothing interrupting it, and the grafp being 
never let go. Here we have a fupreme example of that 
moft rare power, in which the higheft art of the orator 
is found. Nothing diverts Eliot from his purpofe, or 
interrupts the courfe of his reafoning fora moment. No 
thought arifes of the perfonal lofs at that hour certainly 
awaiting him; no fhadow falls from the danger clofely im- 
pending. His argument is paramount. He holds the life 
of the liberties of the nation to be worth every hazard.t 
* Ante, i. 541. 
+ This is the only fpeech by Eliot of which anything like a fair or 
fufficient report was acceflible before the difcoveries made in the prefent 
work. A copy had been found among Sir John Napier’s MSS, and was 
publifhed in the fecond parliamentary hiftory. It is not fo correét as the 
‘copy in my text, which is taken from Eliot’s manufcript ; but it prefented 
all the heads with a fair approach to accuracy ; and when Hazlitt (in.1812) 
compiled his {pecimens of parliamentary eloquence, it attracted him as one of 
the nobleft inftances he had met with in all his collections, reminding him, as 
he faid, of Demofthenes. “ There is no affectation of wit, no ftudied ornament, - 
“© no difplay of fancied fuperiority; his whole heart and foul are in his fubject. 
“ ... The force and connettion of his ideas give vehemence to his expreffions ; 
« and he convinces others becaufe he is thoroughly impreffed with the truth 
“© of his own opinions. A certain political writer of the prefent day might 


“be fuppofed to have borrowed his dogged ftyle from this f{peaker.” 
Eloquence of the Britifh Senate, i. 65. The latter allufion is to Cobbett. 
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“At Cadiz then, in that firft expedition we made, when they 
* arrived and found a conquelt ready (the Spanifh fhips, I mean) fit for 
“ the fatisfaction of a voyage, and of which fome of the chiefs then 
“there have fince themfelves affured me the fatisfaction would have 
“been fufficient, either in point of honour, or in point of profit,— 
“‘ why was it neglected? why was it not achieved? it being of all 
** hands granted how feafible it was. , 

“ Afterward, when, with the deftru€tion of fome men, and the 
“ expofure of fome others (who, though their fortunes have not fince 
“ been fuch, then by chance came off),* when, I fay, with the loffes of 
“ our ferviceable men, that unferveable fort was gained and the whole 
“* army landed, why was there nothing done, nothing once attempted? 
“ If nothing were intended, wherefore did they land? If there were 
“a fervice, why were they fhipped again? 

“ Mr. Speaker, it fatisfies me too much in this,t when I think of their 
** dry and hungry march unto that drunken quarter (for fo the foldiers 
“ termed it) where was the period of their journey, that divers of our 
“men being left as a facrifice to the enemy, that labour was at an 
“ end. 

“* For the next undertaking, at Rhée, I will not trouble you much; 
* only this in fhort—Was not that whole aétion carried againft the 
“« judgment and opinion of the officers? thofe that were of council ? 
** was not the firft, was not the laft, was not all, in the landing, in the 
** intrenching, in the continuance there, in the affault, in the retreat? 
“ Did any advice take place of fuch as were of the council? If there 
“ fhould be a particular difquifition thereof, thefe things would be 
« manifeft, and more. I will not inftance now the manifeftation that 
“« was made for the reafon of thefe arms ;{ nor by whom, nor in what 
“* manner, nor on what grounds it was publifhed ; nor what effe¢ts it has 
“ wrought, drawing, as you know, almoft all the whole world into league 
“ againit us! Nor will I mention the leaving of the mines, the leaving 
“ of the falt, which were in our poffeffion; and of a value, as it is faid, 
“to have anfwered much of our expenfe. Nor that great wonder, 
“‘ which nor Alexander nor Czfar ever did, the enriching of the 
“enemy by courtefies when the foldiers wanted help!§ Nor the 
““ private intercourfes and parlies with the fort, which continually 
«were held. What they intended may be read in the fuccefs, 
“and upon due examination thereof they would not want their 
“ proofs. 

“ For the laft voyage to Rochelle, there needs no obfervation ; it is fo 


* He refers to Burroughes and Spry, as his previous allufion had been to 
Courteney ; all of whom were in the Cadiz expedition, as in that to 
Rochelle. See ante, 73, 74, 73, 80, and 1. 450, &c. 

+ He means that the facts only too much {atisfy him of the correétnefs 
of his inference. 

t An allufion to Buckingham’s manifefto, ante, 70. 

§ See ante, 72, 73. 
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« frefh in memory.* Nor will I make an inference or corollary on all. 
« Your own knowledge fhall judge what truth, or what fufficiency, they 
“ exprefs. 

«For the next, the ignorance or corruption of our minifters, where 
“can you mifs of inftances? If you furvey the court, if you furvey 
“‘ the country, if the church, if the city be examined; if you obferve 
« the bar, if the bench; if the courts, if the fhipping ; if the Jand, if 
“the feas: all thefe will render you variety of proofs, and in fuch 
« meafure and proportion as fhews the greatnefs of our ficknefs, that if 
“jt have not fome fpeedy application for remedy, our cafe is moft 
“ defperate. 

« Mr. Speaker, I fear I have been too long in thefe particulars that 
« are paft, and am unwilling to offend you : therefore in the reft I fhall 
“be fhorter. And in that which concerns the impoverifhing of 
“ the king, no other arguments will I ufe than fuch as all men grant. 

“ The exchequer you know is empty,t the reputation thereof gone ! 
“‘ The ancient lands are fold, the jewels pawned, the plate engaged, the 
« debt ftill great, and almost all charges both ordinary and extraordinary 
« borne by projeéts! What poverty can be greater? what neceflity fo 
“ great? What perfect Englifh heart is not almoft diffolved into forrow 
‘© for the truth? 

“ For the oppreffion of the fubjeét, which, as I remember, is the 
“ next particular I propofed, it needs no demonftration. The whole 
«kingdom is a proof. And for the exhaufting of our treafures, that 
“ oppreflion {peaks it. 

« What wafte of our provifions, what confumption of our fhips, 
“what deftruction of our men, have been,—witnefs the journey to 
«* Argiers! Witnefs that with Mansfield! Witnefs that to Cadiz! 
“ Witnefs the next! Witnefs that to Rhée! Witnefs the laft! (And 
«I pray God we may never have more fuch witnefles!) Witnefs 
“ likewife the Palatinate! Witnefs Denmark! Witnefs the Turks ! 
“ Witnefs the Dunkirkers! Wrrnwess arp! What lofles we have 
« fuftained! How we are impaired in munition, in fhips, in men! 


* The reference is to the lateft, under Denbigh. Azte, 234. 

+ In the courfe of this work, and efpecially in the fpeeches reported by 
Eliot in his memoir (of which no other record known to me exifts), much 
light has been thrown on the financial ftate of England at the time. I 
have judged it to be beft to leave thefe ftatements with occafional elucidation, 
but without reducing them into fyftematic refults. Any fuch attempt 
would neceflarily be more or lefs mifleading ; but the reader may be glad 
to compare them with fome careful] notes lately made upon the condition of 
the Englith exchequer at the acceflion of the Stuart dynafty, and upon the 
revenue and expenditure of the early years of Charles’s father. See Mr. 
Gardiner’s Introduétion to the Camden Society’s publication (1862) of 
Parliamentary Debates in 1610. Mr. Gardiner has fince alfo publifhed a 
Hiftory of the Early Years of James the Firft, which is the fruit of original 
refearch, and well worth careful ftudy. 
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“ It has no contradi@tion! We were never fo much weakened, nor 
* had lefs hope how to be reftored ! 

“'Thefe, Mr. Speaker, are our dangers ; thefe are they do threaten 
“us, and are like that Trojan horfe brought in cunningly to furprife 
“us! For in thefe do lurk the ftrongeft of our enemies ready to iffue 
*“on us; and if we do not now the more {peedily expel them, thefe 
“will be the fign and invitation to the others. ‘They will prepare 
“* fuch entrance that we fhall have no means left of refuge or defence ; 
“ for if we have thefe enemies at home, how can we ftrive with thofe 
“that are abroad? But if we be free from thefe, no others can im- 
‘peach us! Our ancient Englifh virtue, that old Spartan valour, 
“cleared from thefe diforders; being in fincerity of religion once 
“* made friends with heaven; having maturity of councils, fufficiency 
** of generals, incorruption of officers, opulency in the king, liberty 
“in the people, repletion in treafures, reftitution of provifions, repara- 
‘tion Of fhips, prefervation of men—our ancient Englifh virtue, I 
“* fay, thus rectified, will fecure us. But unlefs there be a fpeedy 
“* reformation_in thefe, I know not what hope or expectation we may 
** have. 

* 'Thefe things, Sir, I fhall defire to have taken into confideration. 
‘That as we are the great council of the kingdom, and have the 
“‘ apprehenfion of thefe dangers, we may truly reprefent them to 
“* the king; wherein I conceive we are bound by a treble obligation 
** of duty unto God, of duty to his majefty, and of duty to our 
“© country. 

“ And therefore I wifh it may fo ftand with the wifdom and judg- 
** ment of the houfe, that they may be drawn into the body of a Rz- 
“* MonsTRANCE, and there with all humility exprefled ; with a prayer unto 
“his majefty, that for the fafety of himfelf, for the fafety of the 
“« kingdom, for the fafety of religion, he will be pleafed to give us time 
“to make perfect inquifition thereof; or to take them into his own 
** wifdom and there give them fuch timely reformation as the neceflity 
“of the caufe, and his juftice, do import. 

** And thus, Sir, with a large affeétion and loyalty to his majefty, and 
** with a firm duty and fervice to my country, I have fuddenly, and it 
«* may be with fome diforder, expreffed the weak apprehenfions I have, 
“* wherein if I have erred, I humbly crave your pardon, and fo fubmit 
“it to the cenfure of the houfe.” 


This f{peech led to a refolution of the houfe of com- 
mons, which determined the fate of the minifter. 
Though he will fall fhortly by a death more ignoble 
than that which executes a people’s juftice and expiates 
the crime of treafon to a ftate, the affaffin’s knife 
only anticipated briefly what had become an inevitable 
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doom. ‘The public wrath againft the Duke of Buck- 
ingham was carried to fo high a pitch when this Re- 
monftrance moved by Eliot was publifhed, by name 
denouncing him as the grand delinquent againft the 
’ kingdom and the king, that to a careful judgment it will 
feem unlikely that the fovereign could in any cafe much 
longer have protected him againft his keen affailants.* 
This for the prefent, however, is Charles’s only thought ; 
and for it he is prepared to make every facrifice, even to 
the paffing of the Petition. If the neceffity fhould come, 
he will be ready to prote&t his minifter by leaving un- 
protected his “ prerogative royal.” But he has to learn 
that even this conceflion will be too late now to fave his 
friend, whofe arrogance and recklefinefs have at laft 
aroufed what their final overthrow alone can fatisfy. 
The duty that awaits the commons is grave beyond 
former precedent; and the next two days will fhow how 
deeply they are imprefled by it, and to what extent 
they are prepared to difcharge it. 

None of the minifters are reported to have fpoken 
after Eliot refumed his feat. The next fpeaker was 
indeed a privy councillor, but he was one who had no 
unfriendly relations: with the member for Cornwall, 
having himfelf alfo taken active part in promoting the 
Petition; though he had lately reftumed a more familiar 
intercourfe in his official conneétion with the lord- 
admiral, and now feems to have felt it as a duty of his 
place to enter proteft againft Eliot’s attack. Sir Henry 
Marten intimated, fays one of the Napier manufcripts, 
that Sir John Eliot had fpoken from difaffection to his 


* This is in fubftance the opinion of Lingard, who views the cafe very 
difpaffionately. ‘‘ He had already paffed the meridian of his greatnefs ; the 
““ commons had pronounced him the bane of his country ; . . . and if he had 
*« efcaped the knife of the affaffin, he would perhaps have fallen by the axe 
“of the executioner.”—Hi/?, vii. 171. Clarendon admits how unfor- 
tunate his influence had been in the public affairs (i. 13), and that all the 
calamities that followed upon the early unpopularity of Charles the Firft’s 
government ‘originally {prung from the inordinate appetite and paffion of 
** this young man under the too much eafinefs of two indulgent mafters.”’ 1. 67. 
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majefty ; and there wanted not fome who {faid it was 
out of fome diftruft of his majefty’s anfwer to the 
Petition. But Sir John Eliot protefted the contrary ; 
“and that himfelf and others had a refolution to open 
“¢ thefe laft-mentioned grievances, to fatisfy his majefty 
“ therein, only they ftaid for an opportunity. Which 
“ averment of Sir John Eliot’s was attefted by Sir 
“© Thomas Wentworth and Sir Robert Philips.”* A 
note among the Eliot papers has thrown light upon this 
curious incident,t and the Journals preferve for us what 
followed. ‘ Upon queftion, the houfe to-morrow morn- 
“ing to be refolved into a grand committee to take 
‘* into confideration and debate the danger and means of 
“ fafety of the king and kingdom: to be drawn into an 
« humble Remonftrance or Declaration to be prefented 
“unto his majefty.”t So clofed, by adoption of all 
that Eliot had fuggefted, the memorable third of June. 
The morning of Wednefday the fourth brought a 
meflage from the king. This hitherto has been de- 
{cribed and underftood imperfectly; but Netherfole, 
who was prefent, will enable us exactly to com- 
prehend what paffed. ‘The next morning being 
‘© Wednefday,” he writes to the king’s fifter, “his 
“‘ majefty fent a meffage to the houfe by the Speaker, 
“ wherein taking notice that the anfweare he had given 
“to our Petition was not fuch as fatisfyed them, 
« although noe man had fayd foe much in the houfe, his. 
« ma’ declared his refolution to abide by that an- 
<< fweare without yielding to any alteration thereof : and 
“‘ further, taking notice of the purpofe to enter upon 
“ new matter which would afke much time, he let us 
<* know that his refolution was to put an end to this 
“ feffion on Wednefday the 11th of June, and there 
“¢ for required us to caft our bufinefs fo as we might be 
“ready for a prorogation againft that day: which if 


* Rufheworth, i. 593 + Ante, 114-15. 
t Commons’ Fournals, i. 908. 
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** we did, he promifed to call us together agayne this 
** next winter to heare what other complaynts we had, 
* and to give redreffe to them. This meffage, intended 
** to take the houfe off the Remonftrance (as was conceyved ), 
“* on the contrary fet them on to proceede therein with more 
“* earnefine/s ; in fo much as that day they began to fet 
“* down divers heades of the Remonftrance.” Such was 
ever the procedure of this unhappy king.  Ill-timed 
alike in refiftance and conceffion, it rarely happened 
that the effect produced was not, as in this cafe, the 
direct contrary of that which he defired; and very foon 
his threats became as powerlefs as his promifes. 

Not now therefore to the bufinefs of getting ready 
for prorogation, except in the fenfe of getting ready 
their Remonftrance, did the commons addrefs themfelves 
on the bidding of the fovereign. They turned de- 
hberately away from further confideration of the bills 
of fubfidies, and the only {ubjects handled befide the Re- 
monftrance were matters connected with it. Pym opened 
before the lords the impeachment of Manwaring, in a 
{peech of extraordinary power ;* and report was made 


* I am not writing a hiftory, but a biography, and I neceffarily am 
limited to details falling within the {phere of exertion in which Eliot 
moved, or illuftrating {pecially the queftions to which he devoted himfelf. 
But there is a paflage in this fpeech of Pym’s direétly bearing on the Peti- 
tion of Right, and prefenting a condenfed expreflion of the political views 
entertained by the leaders of the parliament, which fo ftrikingly exhibits their 
diflike of mere change, as well as their knowledge of the hiftory, laws, and ° 
precedents out of which what we now underftand as the Englifh Conftitution 
had already taken folid fhape in their minds, that it is an act of juftice to ~ 
all of them to quote it here: ‘ The beft form of government is that which 
** doth aétuate and difpofe every part and member of a ftate to the common 
“ good ; for, as thofe parts give ftrength and ornament to the whole, fo 
“ they receive from it again ftrength and proteétion in their feveral flations 
“and degrees. If this mutual relation and intercourfe be broken, the 
“* whole frame will quickly fall to pieces. If, inftead of a concord and 
“« interchange of fupport, one part feeks to uphold an old form of govern- 
“ment, and the other part to introduce a new, they will miferably con- 
“fume one another. Hiftories are full of the calamities of entire ftates and 
‘nations in fuch cafes. It is neverthelefs equally true that time mutt 
“‘ needs bring about fome alterations, and every alteration is a ftep and 
«« degree towards a diffolution. Thofe things only are eternal which are 
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to the houfe from the committee of trade of all the 
evils that had flowed from an incapable adminiftration 
of the admiralty. The hiftories have been so ftrangely 
filent as to the terms of this remarkable report that a 
few words refpecting it may here be allowed. All the 
grievances of feamen were forcibly ftated in it;,all the 
wrongs of merchants; and all the fufferings that had 
followed from imperfe& guarding of the coafts and 
feas. The number of fhips taken by the enemy, the 
property feized by pirates, and the injuftice done by 
abfence of a fettled book of rates and ftatute of tonnage 
and poundage, were fucceflively detailed. During the pre- 
vious three years, “ befides great and ineftimable lofles 
“in lefs veffels,’ 248 fhips of a hundred tons and 
upward had been feized and loft between Dover and 
Newcaftle.* At the fame time merchants had been 
difcouraged from building fhips of the tonnage re- 
quired for the king’s wants by the fmall rate allowed 


“ conftant and uniform. ‘Therefore have thofe commonwealths been ever 
«© the moft durable and perpetual which have often reformed and recompofed 
«‘ themfelves according to their firft inftitution and ordinance. By this 
“means they repair the breaches, and counterwork the ordinary and 
“ natural effects, of time. ‘There are plain footfteps of our laws in the 
“‘ government of the Saxons: they were of that vigour and force as to 
<¢ overlive the Conqueft ; nay, to give bounds and limits to the Conqueror, 
« His viGtory only gave him hope}; but the affurance and the pofleffion of 
“ the crown, he obtained by compofition ; in which he bound himfelf to 
“¢ obferve all the ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom, and which 
«¢ afterwards he confirmed by oath at his coronation. From him the fame 
“¢ obligation defcended to his fucceffors. It is true thefe laws have been 
« often broken, and they have been as often confirmed by charters of 
“‘ kings, and by aéts of parliaments; but the petitions of the fubjects, 
< upon which fuch charters and aéts were founded, were ever PETITIONS OF 
<< RicHT, demanding their ancient and due liberties, not fuing for any new. 
“ The liberties of the fubjeét are not only convenient and profitable to the 
<‘ people, but moft neceflary for the fupply of his majefty. If they were 
«¢ taken away, there would remain no more induftry, no more juttice, no 
<‘ more courage. For who will contend, who will endanger himfelf, for 
“¢ that which is not his own?” 

* In addition to this large number, fpecified in the return or fchedule 
appended to the report, a yet greater number of craft of fmaller tonnage 
are named ; and between twenty and thirty ports and harbours are defcribed 
as having incurred great loffes, whereof no particulars are given. See 
Fuller’s Ephemeris, 215-16. 
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to owners on their impreffment for royal fervice. And 
not only had feamen been wronged by inadequate wages 
and uncertain payment, but by the want of hofpitals for 
their reception, “as in other countries,” when fick or 
wounded. “If after all their miferies,” faid the com- 
mittee, “they return well, they are forced to fue for 
“ their due wages till all they have is {pent, opportunity 
* of new employment loft, and themfelves fo difcouraged 
“or put out of heart that they run away to the enemy, 
“‘ or put themfelves in foreign fervice, or betake them- 
“« felves to anything rather than the fea life.” And yet 
here lay the ftrength of England. In other parts of 
Chriftendom great labour had to be incurred, and 
enormous coft, to raife forts and walled towns for de- 
fence in time of war, ferviceable only then; and vaft 
was the charge to make engines and weapons to offend 
the enemy, of no ufe in time of peace: whereas the 
rampires and the bulwarks of England were her fhips ; 
and thefe, her weapons and engines in time of war, 
were in time of peace her beft inftruments of wealth, 
even ufeful to her as the plough and cait. But what 
availed the goodnefs and beneficence of heaven againft 
the perverfity and ftubbornnefs of man? That which 
fhould have been her fafety was become her fhame; and 
on all fides were to be heard complaints that by the 
abufe of power in the hands of one fubject, to whom 
everything had been committed by land and fea, the 
ftrength of the nation had been {mitten into general 
incapacity. 

All this was carried to Whitehall, and the ground 
finally laid for the confli@ now felt to be impend- 
ing. The king was determined to protec Bucking- 
ham, and the commons were at all hazards refolved to 
refume his impeachment. As they pafled to their feats 
on the morning of the fifth of June, they heard that 
the lord keeper had been fent for unexpectedly by the 
king ; and that, on his return, after brief and paffionate 
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debate,* the lords had adjourned. their fitting to next 
day. All who heard this knew that the crifis was come. 
The Speaker of their own houfe was late; prayers had 
to be deferred; and rumour went about that Mr. 
Speaker Finch had again been fent for on the previous 
night and clofeted with the fovereign, as too often had 
been his cuftom lately. On his arrival, when the leaders 
would have paffed to the previous day’s order for 
refumed confideration of the Remonftrance moved by 
Eliot, Finch fignified his majefty’s pleafure that they 
fhould hear from him another meffage. It was to 
remind them once more of his fixed intention to clofe 
their fittings on the 11th; and to command them “ not 
** to enter into any new bufinefs that might fpend greater 
“time, or that might lay any fcandal or afperfion upon 
“the ftate government or the minifters thereof.” 

A prolonged filence fucceeded to this meffage; and 
to underftand what next enfued, the reader mutt ever 
carry along with him the fenfe of what ftill was meant in 
England by the fentiment of loyalty to the throne. 
Eliot has defcribed what it was at the opening of the 
reign,f and all that had followed fince has not availed to 
break it down. Above their national difafters, their lofs of 
efteem in foreign nations, the departure of victory from 
their arms, the ruin and decay of their trade, the 
_ injuries to their liberty and their religion; above all 
that had impofed on thefe brave and pious men, in 
the courfe they had chofen, the folemn neceffity of 
advancing ; there ftill ftrongly arofe, at the found of the 
voice which was bidding them go back, the irrepreffible 
inftinét of reverence and obedience. It was no mere 
lip-fervice that the leaders of the Englifh people con- 
tinued to render to their fovereign. Through every ftep 
of the fcenes we have retraced this has been witnefsed : 
in every fiery fpeech of Eliot, as in every grave and 
elaborate argument of Coke or Selden. The fovereign 


* See Parl. Hit. viii. 189. , t Ante, i. 219-22. 
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was yet to them on earth God’s vifible vicegerent. 
Only one thing they recognized to be higher in this 
world, and it was that which now compelled them to 
refift him. No alternative was theirs but to obey the 
awful voice which at present drew them on, and which they 
verily believed to reach them from the Invifible and the 
Eternal. Init there fpoke to them not alone the paft 
and the future; the ftruggles and fufferings of their 
fathers, and the welfare of generations unborn; but, 
what even more concerned them, the ftill {mall inward 
utterance that bound each pious foul to its own obli- 
gation of implicit submiffion to God’s will and law. 
“TI hope,” Philips had faid on an occafion fomewhat 
fimilar,* “that every man of us hath prayed for direc- 
“tion before coming hither this morning.” It needed 
fuch fuftainment to carry them through the trial. The. 
conflict had come at laft which many had forefeen, but 
for which none were entirely prepared, and of which 
the ifflue was to determine as well their own future 
power and place as the deftiny of England among the 
nations. 

Sir Robert Philips rofe firft.t Was it indeed, he 
afked in words broken by emotion, that their fins were 
fo many and fo great that after all their humble and 
careful endeavour there fhould be fo little hope for 
them? “I confider my own infirmities, and if ever my 
“‘ paflions were wrought upon, it is now.” He would 
check that fin of impatience if he could, but the effort 
was hard. What had they done to entail upon them- 
felves such ‘mifery and defolation? What had they 
aimed at but to ferve their fovereign and make him 
great and glorious? If this were a crime, they were all 
criminals. No object was it of theirs to have laid 
afperfion on the government. To give his majefty true 
information of his and their danger, was the duty to 


* See Ante,i.g4. + The debate will be found in Ru/haworth, i. 605-608. 
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which they were enforced by what they owed to him, 
their country, and pofterity ; and in fuch manner to 
be ftopped as they were then enjoined, was to be 
deprived of the functions of a council. “I hear this 
“* with exceeding grief, as the faddeft meflage of the 
<< oreateft lofs in the world.” Yet would he have them 
fill be wife, be humble, and addrefs the kines.) Tt 
might be that no alternative fhould be left them but to 
feek their homes, and pray God to divert thofe fearful 
judgments now only too imminently hanging over them ; 
yet would he have them firft inform his majefty in what 
danger the commonwealth and ftate of Chriftendom 
were {ftandin Thus far, in difficult and broken 
fentences, this mafter of eloquence had fpoken ; but at 
his own picture of the jarring interefts it was their hope- 
lefs tafk to reconcile, his further utterance failed him; 
*‘ he mingled his words with weeping ;” and fat down 
abruptly. 

Eliot rofe next; and if tears were in his eyes, it is 
probable that fomething elfe flafhed out of them alfo. 
He began by telling them where duty firft was due. 
‘Our fins are fo exceeding great, that unlefs we {peedily 
“turn to God, God will remove himfelf farther from us.” 
As plainly he then afferted the relation they ftood in to 
their earthly fovereign ; with what affection and integrity 
they had proceeded, up to that hour, to gain his heart ; 
and out of what abfolute neceffity of duty they had been 
brought to the courfe they were in. No other was 
open to them. “I doubt therefore,” he continued, 
ftriking again at the old mark, “a mifreprefentation to 
“his majefty hath drawn his difpleafure upon us. I 
“‘ obferve in the meflage, among other fad particulars, it 
“is conceived that we were about to lay fome afperfions 
“‘on the government. Give me leave to proteft, fo 
‘* clear were our intentions that we defired only to vindi- 
“cate from fuch difhonours our king and country. It 
“is faid alfo, as if we caft fome afperfions on his 
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* majefty’s minifters. I am confident no minifter, how 
“ dear foever, can—” 

The fentence never was finifhed; for at this point, 
fuddenly, the Speaker ftarted up from his chair, “and 
“apprehending Sir John Eliot intended to fall upon 
“the duke,” told him, with tears in his eyes, that ‘‘ there 
“was a command laid upon him to interrupt any that 
“fhould go about to lay an afperfion on the minifters 
“ of ftate.”’* Without another word Eliot fank into his 
feat. To check freedom of fpeech in that houfe was to 
impofe filence; and the fcene that followed the fignifi- 
cant action of Eliot is probably of all the incidents of 
hiftory that reft upon indifputable record, the moft 
ftartling and the moft impreffive.t 

Sir Dudley Digges left his place to fay that unlefs they 
might fpeak of thefe things in parliament, they had 
better rife and begone, or fit for ever filent ; but tears 
{topped him, and in the middle of a fentence he refumed 
his feat. ‘*Hereupon there was a fad filence in the 


* Rufhworth (i. 606) reports the Speaker’s expreffion to have been: 
“There is a command laid upon me that I muft command you not to. 
“ proceed ' 

+ Mr. Alured, member for Malton in Yorkthire, uncle to Cromwell’s 
friend, defcribed the {cene to his friend ‘old Mr, Chamberlain of the 
“court of wards,” in a letter already referred to, dated Friday the 6th 
of June 1628: “ The houfe was much affected to be fo reftrained, 
“ fince the houfe in former times had proceeded, by fining and com- 
‘ mitting John of Gaunt, the king’s fon, and others, and of late have 
“‘ meddled with and fentenced the lord chancellor Bacon and the lord 
* treafurer Cranfield. ‘Then Sir Robert fpake, and mingled his words 
“with weeping; Mr. Prynn [Pym] did the like; and Sir Edward 
6‘ Coke, overcome with paffion, feeing the defolation likely to enfue, 
“¢ was forced to fit down when he began to fpeak, through the abund- 
“ance of tears; yea the Speaker in his fpeech could not refrain from 
“‘ weeping and fhedding tears; befides a great many whofe great griefs 
«¢ made them dumb and filent: yet fome bore up in that ftorm, and 
‘* encouraged others. In the end, they defired the Speaker to leave the 
“ chair, and Mr. Whitby was to come into it, that they might fpeak the 
< freer and frequenter ; and commanded that no man go out of the houfe 
““upon pain of going to the Tower. Then the Speaker humbly and 
“ earneftly befought the houfe to give him leave to abfent himfelf for Aalf- 
“‘ an-hour, prefuming they did not think he did it for any ill intention ; 
¢¢ which was inftantly granted him.” Memorials, i. 609. 
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“‘ houfe for a while.”* It was broken by Sir Nathaniel 
Rich, who {poke with {trong emotion, urging them to 
defire a junétion with the lords; and faying that it 
feemed to him not fitting, with king and kingdom in 
fuch calamity, to fit filent. It might indeed be more for 
their own fecurity, but it could not be for the fecurity 
of thofe for whom they ferved in that houfe. “ Let us 
*« think of them !” exclaimed Rich ; but even as he {poke 
tears checked his utterance alfo, and f{peech failed him. 
Then rofe Pym, and with the like refult. After him 
followed Sir Edward Coke, but no better fuccefs attended 
the tough old man. Seventy years of toil and ftruggle 
with every form of fierce difcuffion had not prepared 
him for this laft worft battle-field. “Overcome with 
“‘paflion, feeing the defolation likely to enfue, he was 
“forced to fit down when he began to fpeak, through 
“the abundance of tears.” 

So wrote Mr. Thomas Alured, who faw it all. It has 
long now become unfeemly in ftatefmen to fhed tears, 
Happily such hours of fupreme trial are few: and rarer 
full the men who have fronted them with unfhrinking 
determination. Thefe are the hours on which our 
human deftinies revolve ; which it takes centuries of the 
paft to produce, and from which the coming centuries 
are born; out of which new ages date, and freth habits 
and beliefs in men. While thofe tears were falling, 
affociations that had long fenced round and guarded the 
Englith monarchy were difperfing and pafling away. 
The very monarchy itfelf was trembling in the balance. 
For, fuch paffions as were then exhibited carry with 
them and include events ; and fuch forms of weaknefs 
only wait on a refolute and awful fenfe of duty to be 
done. ‘The weeping of this memorable day, this “black 
and doleful Thurfday,” + gave affurance of a refolve un- 
yielding and very terrible; and the great ftatefman 

* Rufhworth, i. 606. 
f The expreflion ufed by Mede in writing to Stuteville. 
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whofe life I am retracing, himfelf in no flight degree the 
author of the folemn fcene, was probably one of the 
very few who faw it with a confcioufnefs of all that it 
involved. Into the Prefent his genius had brought the 
Future. Its aétual terrors he did not live to fee; but 
their intenfe and fervid elements were here, and amid 
the tears of the grave, the pious, and the wife, thofe 
forrowful days began. 

“‘ Then,” writes Mede to Stuteville,* “ appeared fuch 
“ a {pectacle of paffions as the like had feldom been feen 
in fuch an aflembly ; fome weeping, fome expoftulat- 
“ ing, fome prophecying of the fatal ruin of our king- 
«© dom ; fome playing the divines in confeffing their own 
“and country’s fins, which drew thofe judgments upon 
“ us; fome finding as it were fault with thofe that 
“ wept. . . . [have been told bya parliament man, that 
< there were above an hundred weeping eyes ; many who 
“ offered to fpeak being interrupted and filenced by 
“‘ their own paflions.” ‘ Yea,” Mr. Alured writes, as if 
the fpectacle he was about to defcribe had efpecially 
impreffed him, though alone in that aflembly Sir John 
Finch might have wept out of fhame for his difloyalty 
to the great office of which he was unworthy, “ yea, the 
«¢ Speaker in his {peech could not refrain from weeping 
“and fhedding of tears. Befides a great many whofe 
“‘ creat griefs made them dumb and filent. Yet fome 
“ bore up in that ftorm and encouraged others.” Ne- 
therfole was prefent alfo, and has painted the {cene with 
a few additional touches.t Defcribing to the king’s fifter 
the royal meflage, he adds : “Thereupon it was moved by 
“ {ome that we fhould fit ftill and fay nothing, fince we 
‘ might not have liberty to fay that which tended to the 
“ fafetie of the king and kingdom. Others thought that 
“ we ought not to do fo, but employ the little time we 


* Dated rg June 1628 ; Birch Tranfcripts in Brit. Mus. 
+ MS.S.P.O. Netherfole to the queen of Bohemia. Dated “ Strand, 
“ this 7th of June 1628, Old Style.” 
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“ had left (all men apprehending a diffolution that morn- 
“inge)* in making a fhort remonftrance to his majettie 
** of the violation of the priviledg of parliament by this 
““ meflage. Others would have had us gone to the lords 
“* with that complaynt, and prayed them to joyne with us. 
“« The moft part of the houfe fell a- weeping, in fo much 
“as divers, and mainly Sir Robert Philips, could not 
“ fpeake for weeping. Others blamed thofe that wept.” 

From one of thofe others, doubtlefs himfelf too craven 
for anything fo manly as tears at fuch a time, may pro- 
bably have dropped the faying that had the effe@ of 
fuddenly bringing back the houfe to its old felf-poffeffion 
and compofure. ‘ Others faid,” remarks Rufhworth, 
“‘ that the fpeech lately fpoken by Sir John Eliot ” (the 
{peech of the 3rd of June) “ had given offence, as they 
“ feared, to his majefty.” The words had {carcely been 
uttered when a formal refolution was moved and paffed, 
declaring ‘every member of the houfe to be free from 
“ any undutiful fpeech from the beginning of the parlia- 
“ment to this day.”+ The next movement was yet 
more fignificant. It was ordered that the houfe thould 
be turned into a grand committee to confider what was 
fit to be done for the fafety of the kingdom. In other 
words, Finch was turned out of the chair, and freedom 
as well as frequency of {peech fecured.{ A third dire@ion 
followed: that the door be locked and the key given to 
the ferjeant, who fhall ftand by the door, and that no man 
go out of the houfe upon pain of being fent to the Tower : 
whereupon, fays Rufhworth, “the Speaker, having quitted 
** his chair, humbly and earneftly befought the houfe to 
“* give him leave to abfent himfelf for half an hour, pre- 
“ fuming they did not think he did it for any ill inten- 
tion.” They knew the intention for which he did it, 

* Alured’s letter of Friday the 6th thus began: <« Yefterday was a 
“¢ day of defolation among us in Parliament ; and this day, we fear, will 
“¢ be the day of our diffolution.” 


+ Commons Fournals, i. 909. 
T See ante, 188. 
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and that the king was then fitting in council. But per- 
miffion was “ inftantly granted to him.”* It was beft 
that he fhould thus be abfent, from the houfe as well as 
from the chair. 

For, now had come the turn of thofe who “bore up 
“« againft the ftorm,” and from the firft who fpoke there 
broke a lightning flafh acrofs the gloom. ‘This was 
Eliot’s friend, Edward Kyrton, the member for Bedwin, 
who, upon the houfe refolving itfelf into a grand com- 
mittee with Mr. Whitby in the chair, got up and faid 
that their king was as good a prince as ever reigned, but 
he had been prevailed with by enemies to the common- 
wealth, whom it fhould now be their aim to difcover, and 
he hoped they had hands, hearts, and fwords wherewith to 
cut the throats of fuch enemies to the king and the ftate. 
Their Speaker, he added, had defired to leave the houfe 
in fach manner as before was never heard within thofe 
walls, and he looked upon it as of ill omen. Then 
after a word or two from Chriftopher Wandesforde, Sir 
Edward Coke again arofe ; and this time {peech did not 
fail him. 

He began by faying that the temper and moderation 
they had difplayed, after fuch violation of the fubjects’ 
liberties as had been committed, was without example. 
Let them take it to heart. Let them call to mind if, in 
the reign of the third Edward, they were in any doubt 


* Rufhworth, i. 609. ‘ At which time,” writes Mede to Stuteville, 
“« Mr. Speaker, not able, as he feemed, any longer to behold fo woful a 
« fpeGtacle in fo grave a fenate, with tears flowing in his eyes, befought 
«« them to grant him leave to go out for half-an-hour.” 

+ The verfions of Kyrton’s fpeech vary fomewhat, but they agree as to 
thefe words. In the Commons Fournals (i. 909), where mention is made of 
Kyrton’s appearance at the bar of the houfe on the following morning, 
upon complaint from the privy council, to anfwer for his language, on 
which occafion he was adjudged to have faid nothing beyond the bounds of 
duty and allegiance, the houfe declaring that “they all concurred with 
“him therein,” the expreffion ufed is that in the text. And tee Parl. 
Hij?. viii. 199. Netherfole alfo confirms this in his letter to the king’s 
fifter (MS. S. P. O.). In later years Kyrton went over to the court with 
Hyde, Strangways, and Falkland. 
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in parliament to name men that mifled the king?) Had 
they not fent to the Tower, for mifadvifing him, Lord 
Latimer, Lord Nevile, and the king’s own fon, John of 
Gaunt? And now, when the ftate had fallen thus low, 
were they to hold their tongues? How fhould they 
anfwer fo their duties to God and men? Had not par- 
liament, in the feventh and eleventh of Henry the Fourth, 
removed from the perfon of the king a council which had 
difluaded him from the common good? Had there been 
one example of abufe of the prerogative, in their long line 
of kings, which that houfe had not claimed the power to 
treat of? And why now were they to be tied from 
that way, and no longer permitted to name thofe that 
were the caufe of all their evils? Had not his prefent 
majefty, when prince, himfelf attended the upper houfe 
while they of the lower impeached the lord chancellor 
Bacon and the lord treafurer Middlefex? What then 
were they todo? Alas! they had palliated too long. The 
pafs to which things were come convinced him that he had 
himfelf been in error in counfel he had given.” ore 
now faw God had not accepted of their humble and 
moderate carriages and fair proceedings; and he feared 
the reafon was that they had not dealt fincerely with the 
king and country, and made a true reprefentation of the 
caufes of all thofe miferies. For his part he repented 
that this had not been done fooner; and therefore, not 
knowing whether he fhould ever again {peak in that 
houfe, he would now do it freely, and fo did there pro- 
teft that the author and caufe of all thofe miferies was— 
* The allufion is manifeftly to the deliberations of the leaders at the opening 
of parliament, when Eliot’s advice was overruled. See ante, 114-115. 
quote the exaét language of Alured’s letter: ‘‘ He now faw God had not 
“‘ accepted of their humble and moderate carriages and fair proceedings ; 
“and the rather, becaufe he thought they dealt not fincerely with the 
“king, and with the country, in making a true reprefentation of the 
“ caufes of all thefe miferies, which now he repented himfelf, fince things 
<* were come to this pafs, that we did it not fooner; and therefore he, 
“not knowing whether ever he fhould fpeak in this houfe again, would 


“now do it freely; and there protefted that the author and caufe of all 
“ thofe miferies was the Duke of Buckingham,” Memorials, i, 610. 
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Tue Duke or BuckxincHam. — Rifing into ftrange 
vehemence at the fhouts of affent that on all fides burft 
forth at the name, the brave old man went on—That 
man was the caufe of all their miferies, and, till the king 
were informed of it, they would never leave that houfe 
with honour or fit with honour in it. That man was the 
grievance of grievances. Let them fet down the caufes 
of all their difafters, and they would all refleé&t on him. 
It was he, and not the king, who had told them not to 
meddle with ftate government or its minifters. “I 
‘* would have you proceed, then, with the Remonftrance 
‘“‘ which a worthy gentleman has moved.* We have 
“‘ nothing to do with the lords in this matter, for the 
“lords are not participant with our liberties, and it is 
our liberties that now are impeached!” ‘ Which was 
‘* entertained and anfwered,” writes Mr. Alured, ‘‘ with 
‘* a cheerful acclamation of the houfe.” 

_It rings out upon the ear even at this diftant time, 
the Well fpoken! andthe Aye, aye !—the Hear, hear! of 
thofe days—amid which Sir Edward Coke fat down. It 
was a fitting clofe to an illuftrious and long career ; as he 
truly had foretold, his battles within thofe walls were 
done; and the grateful fhouts that now on all fides rofe 
around him proclaimed his laft forenfic vidtory. There 
was alfo, fays another of the reporters,t a great outcry 
of The Duke! The Duke! Tis he! Tis he! Mr. Alured 
heard it ; himfelf indeed took part in it ; and remembered 
his hunting days in Yorkfhire. And ‘as when one good 
** hound,” he wrote to his friend, ‘recovers the {cent, 
“* the reft come in with a full cry, fo we purfued it, and 
‘“‘ every one came on home, and laid the blame where 
“he thought the fault was.” No lack was there now 
of fpeakers againft Buckingham. 


ce 


* ‘This allufion is to Eliot. "That which follows had reference to the 
fuggeftion of Sir Nathaniel Rich. 

7 Inthe Harleian Collection: I have miflaid the exact reference. Some- 
thing fimilar is given in the Napier MS, Parl. Hi, viii. 194. 
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For hours the debate continued,* Sherland, Kyrton, 
Knightley, Afhburnham, Croft, Philips, Whitaker, Pym, 
and Selden, fucceffively taking part in it. All were bitter 
and uncompromifing, and not a fingle privy councillor 
or partizan of the duke dared even to afk a hearing. 
The long-pent flood of fierce invective carried every- 
thing before it with refiftlefs force. Upon Buckingham 
were charged the innovations in religion, the national 
difafters, the wafte at home and treachery abroad, 
the mifgovernment and the evil counfel. And then 
Selden ftruck the laft and heavieft blow. ‘‘ All this 
“ time,” he faid, “‘ we have caft a mantle on what was 
“« done laft parliament ; but now, being driven again to 
“< look on that man, let us proceed with what then was 
«fo well begun. Sir, 1 move that we now renew the 
“‘ charge which was opened laft parliament, and to which 
“ the anfwer made by him was fo infufficient that we 
“ might on that very anfwer alone have demanded 
“judgment.” To that there was general affent; 
but it was held to be the advifable courfe, having 
refolved upon fuch revival of the impeachment, that the 
firft ftep fhould be to name the duke in their Remon- 
ftrance; and to this they proceeded accordingly. 
Meanwhile a fcene of intereft hardly lefs intenfe had 
been in progrefs at Whitehall. When the Speaker 
craved permiffion to leave the houfe, he had named half 
an hour as the limit of his abfence; but more than three 
hours were now pafied, and he had not returned. 
During the whole interval he had been with the king 
and the duke; and even when he left them at its clofe, 
it had not been determined finally whether parliament 
was to continue or be diffolved. The latter defperate 
courfe involved rejection of the bills of fubfidies, and 
the duke had the good fenfe to oppofe it at his own 
peril, though he feems to have ftood out ftill as obftinately 


* Brief record of the fpeeches will be found in the MS, cited in the 
Parl. Hit. viii. 190-6. 
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as the king himfelf againft any conceffion of the 
Petition of Right. That hard neceffity, however, could 
not much longer be averted. Finch was fent to the 
houfe with a meflage fimply requefting them to adjourn 
until the next morning, when they fhould certainly know 
his majefty’s pleafure; and Netherfole afterwards told 
the queen of Bohemia that her brother and his friend 
had remained ftill in council, after Finch left them, far 
on into the night. 

The Speaker reappeared in the houfe at a critical 
time. Various heads for the Remonftrance had been 
fucceflively voted, ‘“‘ wherein he that had the chayre was 
“¢ called on to putt the queftion, and had putt all fave 
“the laft touching the duke” (whether he fhould be 
named), “and was rifing to putt that, when at that very 
‘‘ inftant the Speaker returned.” ‘ They were then 
“calling to the queftion,” writes Mede, “when the 
“¢ Speaker came in; but they ftayed to hear his meflage.”* 
Having heard it, they immediately adjourned : doubting 
what the meflage.portended or the morning might bring, 
but bent upon refuming the Remonftrance if they con- 
tinued to fit. Concluding his letter to his friend on 
that Friday the fixth, Mr. Alured writes: ‘‘ What we 
“‘ fhall expect this morning, God of Heaven knows! 
«« We fhall meet timely, partly for the bufinefs’ fake, 
‘“‘ and partly becaufe two days fince we made an order, 
“¢ that whoever comes in after prayers pays twelvepence 
“* to the poor.” TF 

Prayers in thofe days were faid before eight o’clock, and 
we may imagine honourable gentlemen, as they gathered 
towards Weftminfter on this anxious morning from Hat- 

* «'This,” adds Mede, “is obfervable (I hear it from a parliament 
“ knight) that, had not the Speaker returned at that very moment, they 
** had voted the duke a traitor and arch enemy to the king and kingdom, 
““ with a worfe appendix thereto, if fome fay true.” 

t Alured’s letter clofes thus: “ Sir, excufe my hafte, and let us have 
“your prayers, whereof both you and we have here need. So, in {eribbling 


* hafte, I reft affectionately at your fervice, Thomas Alured. This 6 of 
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ton-garden, Fetter-lane, Drury-lane, the Strand, St. Mar- 
tin’s, and other fafhionable quarters, either quickening 
their paces or preparing their twelvepences for the 
poor, when they heard St. Margaret’s chimes. Through 
unufual groups of earneft byftanders they probably 
paffed as they neared St. Stephen’s chapel; for intelligence 
had gone abroad of the fcene of yefterday, and wit- 
nefles had been fummoned to give evidence as to certain 
grave charges that were to-day, if the houfe efcaped 
diffolution, to be imported into the Remonftrance. En- 
quiry was. to be made this morning as to the alleged in- 
tentions of the king’s minifter to have brought over into 
England, at the time of the great excitements on the 
eve of the elections to this parliament, detachments of 
German cavalry and infantry to coerce the people to 
obedience.* 

After prayers the promifed meflage from the king 
was delivered by Finch; conciliatory but vague, and 
fhowing that the fate of parliament and the Peti- 
tion ftill hung in the balance. Whether to fave the 
duke, the one or the other or both were to be facri- 
ficed, was yet undetermined. But that Eliot’s fpeech 
had occafioned the fubfequent excitement was revealed 
plainly. ‘His majefty by the Speaker,” writes Nether- 
fole, “expounded himfelf to have had no intention 
“to forbidd us the naming of any man who could 
“be proved to be corrupt in judicature, or to be a 
<< penfioner of Spain or France: but that he would have 
“no man complayne of his having given him counfel, 
“ fince that muft needs have a reflexion on him. Mr. 
«‘ Speaker made a comment upon this meflage as of 
“ himfelf, but without doubt by direétion ; and therein 
<< declared his opinion, that if we defired a better anfweare 
“to our Petition we might have it. But the houfe 
“ thought it not fit to do fo.f They refolved to go on 


* See ante, 97-98. pct 
7 MS.S. P.O. Netherfole gives a reafon alfo, which is abfurd enough: 
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“ with their Remonftrance, and that day infifted on many 
“things, namely on the horfe beuyed by Sir W. Bal- 
“ fourd,” &c. Rufhworth gives the Speaker’s anfwer 
with curious addition, and a more precife allufion to 
Eliot. It had not, he faid, been his majefty’s intention 
to protect any abettor of Spain. He had been himfelf 
with his majefty yefterday ; but he hoped the houfe 
would think he had thereby done nothing, nor 
made any reprefentation, but what was for their honour 
and fervice ; for, might his tongue cleave to the roof of 
his mouth before he would fpeak to the difadvantage of 
any member thereof! 

So piteous was the appeal that Sir Robert Philips 
prefaced with a word of comfort to Mr. Speaker his few 
manly words of comment on the meflage of the king. 
He believed Sir John Finch to be a good Speaker and 
a good man, he faid; but let no man convey to his 
majefty the impreffion that what lately had paffed in 
that houfe had been out of fear. Rather let the king be 
told that they came thither freemen, refolved ever to 
endure the worft; and that they were poor men that 
made fuch interpretations of parliaments. Such was 
their courfe that if anything in the kingdom fell out 
unhappily, “ it is not king Charles who advifes himéfelf, 
“but king Charles mifadvifed by others and mifled by 
“ mifordered counfel ;” and while no afperfions would be 
laid on him, with thofe others muft reft the re{ponfibility.* 
When Philips refumed his feat, Kyrton prefented him- 
felf to afk judgment upon the words complained of 
the previous day ; whereupon he was told that he had 


““ becaufe to defire a better anfwear to the Petition could not be done with- 
“ out fhowing the defects of that was already given, which would make it 
“« worfe if a better fhould not come afterward.” ‘The real reafon’ doubt- 
lefs was, that they treated the fuggeftion as merely intended to draw them 
off from the confideration of their Remonftrance ; and that it was not for 
one houfe, but both, to go up to the king with any addrefs refpeéting a bill 
which both houfes had paffed. This, as will immediately be feen, was the 
courfe really taken. 
* Memorials, i. 610-11. 
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{aid nothing beyond the bounds of allegiance, or in which 
all then prefent did not concur. And then, fays Mede, 
they examined the tranfporting of ordnance, the felling of 
the powder in the Tower, the matter of the Dutch horfes 
&c, in preparation of their Remonftrance: until there 
came an unexpected meflage from the lords. ‘“ Their 
* lordfhips defired the houfe of commons to joim with 
“them to petition his majefty for another anfwer to the 
‘« Petition of Right: which they gladly accepted of. I 
“‘was then in Weftminfter-hall.” Notwithftanding, he 
adds: “The next day, Saturday June the feventh, the 
“commons continued as before in making ready the 
“* Remonftrance.” 

It is important to obferve thefe details, for upon them 
very much of the future turns. The commons have 
been charged with a want of generofity to the king in 
perfifting with their Remonftrance after the Petition had 
been confented to:* but fo far from any compact 
exifting by which the one fhould be abandoned on the 
other receiving fanction, Finch had tried to bring about 
an underftanding of that kind and had failed; and 
though the king doubtlefs hoped to fave his minifter by 
the courfe he took, the commons were under no engage- 
ment but to pafs their bills of fubfidy. 

The fubjeéts which exclufively occupied them from 
the hour of their meeting on Saturday the feventh until 
paft midday, were thofe of the two commiffions fecretly 


* Hume remarks: “ As it”’ (the Remonftrance) “ was the firft return 
<¢ which he met with for his late beneficial conceffions, and for his facrifices 
“‘ of prerogative, the greateft by far ever made by an Englifh fovereign, 
“¢ nothing could be more the objeét of juft and natural indignation.” Hi/?. 
cap. li, Yet in the fame chapter the hiftorian had ftated, no doubt truly 
enough, that it was (not to do what was juft, or make “ beneficial concef- 
«¢ fions”’ to the people he governed, but) “ in order to divert the great tempelt 
“‘ ready to burft on the duke,” that the king had confented to the Petition 
and facrificed his prerogative. Neverthelefs, even Hume cannot refrain 
from the admiffion that the <¢ ill-humour”’ of the commons had been “ so 
“‘ much irritated by the king’s frequent evafions and delays that it could 
“ not be prefently appeafed by an affent which he allowed to be fo re- 
‘¢ luétantly extorted from him,” 
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iffued before the elections; the firft for impofing by 
royal authority excife duty and other taxes on merchan- 
dife, and the fecond for a levy of foreign foldiers to 
enforce that illegal taxation by overawing parliament.* 
That this was the intention, and had been advifed by 
Buckingham, there can be no doubt. The king’s plan, 
by the admiffion of Hume, was to “ raife the preroga- 
“‘ tive to the greateft height and render parliaments 
“entirely ufelefs;” and to bring over an army from abroad 
to carry out this plan, was further proof, in that hiftorian’s 
opinion, that he had fallen at laft on the only method 
likely to be effectual. Yet the mere neceffity of foreign 
help fhould have convinced its author of its hopelefsnefs ; 
and it was madnefs to have iffued fuch commiffions 
without the power of either enforcing or concealing 
them. They were now openly produced in the houfe of 
commons. In the firft the duke had affociated with 
himfelf all the principal officers of the kingdom; and 
the fecond had been entrufted mainly to Balfour 
and Dalbier, who were known to be the duke’s 
efpecial creatures.f By Kyrton, Windham, Sir John 
Maynard, and others, both projects were fearleflly ex- 
pofed; and one of Eliot’s friends who reprefented a 
Cornifh borough, Mr. Parker, plainly told his fellow- 
members that the intent of bringing over thofe German 
horfe was to keep them at their obedience or to cut 
their throats. In the heat of the debate came a meflage 
from the lords. It was to propofe that the terms of 
their joint addrefs, agreed to the previous day, fhould 


* See ante, 97-8, and note. The commiffioners were empowered to 
levy money by impofitions or otherwife, ‘* where form and circumftance 
“¢ mutt be difpenfed with, rather than the fubftance be loft or hazarded.” 

t+ See ante, 78, 79, and 97. The Maynard in the text is not, as a 
former allufion (i. 387) implied, the Serjeant Maynard of later years. This 
was an Effex man, fecond fon of Burghley’s fecretary, and brother to the 
firft Lord Maynard. He had fecret relations with Buckingham, even while 
aéting apparently againft him ; and, probably, wrote the “ Jefuit’s Letter ” 
(Rujh. i. 474) as a joke in his intereft, though it certainly difpleafed him. 
Truth, even in jeft, is a tool with dangerous edge. MSS. S. P. O. June, 1628. 
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be for “a clear and fatisfactory anfwer in full parliament 
“to the Petition of Right.” Laying afide further de- 
bate, the commons confented ; and named their members 
to accompany the lords. 

But the incidents of the morning had ftruck the king 
with alarm, and he anticipated that attendance of the 
houfes with their addrefs by fending word fuddenly that 
he would himfelf in perfon attend them to receive and 
to anfwer it. The meffage did not reach till after the 
dinner hour, when many were abfent. “I dined,” 
writes Mede, “with Sir R. Brooke, at his brother’s 
“‘ houfe clofe by the Palace-yard, and fat with him till 
‘two; at which time he made hafte again to the par- 
** jiament houfe, there being then not fo much as a 
* fufpicion of his majefty’s coming to the houfe, as 
“‘ having not yet been moved by both houfes as was 
“‘ agreed. Neverthelefs about four o’clock news comes 
‘« his majefty was coming to parliament.” 

Even then there was a lingering doubt whether 
diffolution was not intended; and we learn that no 
exultation was fhown by thofe who were in the houfe 
when Black Rod appeared. But as they followed him 
to the lords, members crowded hurriedly from all fides 
into the paflages, and the fcene changed. The purpofe 
for which they were fo unexpectedly gathering together 
had become known ; and that from this fummer afternoon 
was to date the enaétment of a law more directly and 
largely contributing to the glory and happinefs of 
England than had been wrefted from any of her fove- 
reigns fince the Charter of Runnymede. 

While yet the commons crowded to the bar, the lord- 
keeper had {poken the joint-meflage of the two houfes, 
and the fpace below the throne was completely filled 
when the king began his reply. Expreffing regret that - 
his previous anfwer fhould have failed to give full fatif- 
faction, he faid that, to avoid all ambiguous interpreta- 
tions, and to fhow them there was no doublenefs in his 
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meaning, he was willing to pleafure them as well in 
words as in fubftance. Already he had ordered the clerk 
of the parliament to cut out that firft anfwer from the 
journals, and had handed to him in writing the anfwer 
he defired to fubftitute. “Read your Petition,” he 
now added, “and you fhall hear that which I am {ure 
< will pleafe you.” There followed this, fays a mar- 
ginal note in the journal of the lords, “a great and joy- 
“ ful cry,” which burft into general fhouts of acclamation 
when the Soit droit fait comme il eft défiré followed the 
reading of the Petition. Then faid the king, as he 
turned to quit the throne, “‘I have done my part. Where- 
“¢ fore if this parliament hath not a.happy conclufion, the 
“¢ fin is yours: I am free from it.” And with fuch founds 
ringing in his ears as he had not heard fince his acceffion, 
-he moved away. 

The fin he was not free from at that moment was the 
worft he could have committed. He was not dealing 
fincerely with his people. He had confented to the Peti- 
tion, not with the intention honeftly of giving effect to 
it, but to get poffeffion of the money voted, and to fave 
his minifter. Merely to have given the confent was with 
him to have “ done his part ;” and the only part he would 
have left to the houfe of commons was to pafs the fub- 
fidy bills and abandon their Remonftrance. Yet no man 
better knew, as he proved by his fecret confultation with 
his judges, that during the hours that had elapfed fince 
he entered the lords’ houfe that Saturday afternoon, he 
had by his own act refettled his relations to his fubjects. 
It is not neceffary to agree with thofe who declare the 
Petition to have been a change in the government equiva- 
lent to a revolution ;* but what the commons pra¢tically 
afferted in fo determinedly cleaving to the refolutions 


embodied in it, the king fubftantially admitted by fo 


* Hume (in his Hifory, cap. li); who cannot however refrain from 
adding that ‘* by circum{cribing in fo many articles the royal prerogative,” 
it gave “‘ additional fecurity to the liberties of the fubjecét.” 
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defperately attempting to evade them. It had brought 
within {trict limits the feldom-defined and infenfibly- 
increafing power of the prerogative, and it had given a 
certainty of direction and operation to the old laws. In 
which fenfe frankly to have accepted it, would now have 
{faved the monarchy from every impending danger. 

Before defcribing in what way, by king and by people, 
it was really accepted, we are called to retrace our {teps 
a little. During the many weeks it has occupied from 
preparation to enactment, other matters have been difcuffed 
in which Eliot bore a not lefs conspicuous part, and, 
to complete the record of his life, they now require 
attention. 


VII. ELecrion anp OTHER CoMMITTEES. 


Nothing interefted Eliot more than the queftions raifed 
by difputed elections. No one ftood up fo promi- 
nently for the general rights of freeholders in counties, 
or more zealoufly affifted particular boroughs to recover 
ancient franchifes. He was one of the firft members 
named on the committee of privileges at the meeting 
of parliament ; and a brief mention of the leading cafes 
of which he had charge, with their refults, will fhow the 
character of his exertions.* 


A very few days after the opening of the seffion we 
find him fpeaking + in ftrenuous defence of the right to 


* In the courfe of my refearches I have found interefting proof of the 
affiftance upon queftions of this kind, as in matters formerly inftanced 
(i. 490), rendered by Hampden to Eliot. Though in the leading fubjeéts 
of the feflion that great name does not appear, his notes as to eleétion 
cafes are among Eliot’s papers; and upon clofe examination of the Journals 
we find evidence of the quiet unobtrufive way in which his fervices were 
given, and of the flow but fteady advance he was making to a higher 
{phere of exertion. Between March and April his name appears on a few 
committees, chiefly in connection with bills affeéting recufants, fcandalous 
minifters, or charities; but in the middle of May he is interefting himfelf 
as to tonnage and poundage, and ecclefiaftical perfecutions, and from that 
date to the clofe of the feffion had taken a more important place among the 
leaders. 

+ Ante, 107, note. 
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vote of the inhabitants of Newport in his own county, 
againft an “ancient cuftom” that would have deprived 
them of it. The graver queftions involved in his own 
election*® he was neceffarily precluded from taking part 
in; but it indicates the pofition he held in the lower 
houfe, that, by a fpecial vote three days after they met, 
an enquiry into the circumftances of the Cornwall county 
election, and of certain letters relating thereto written 
by deputy-lieutenants and magiftrates of the county, 
was referred to a committee prefided over by Sir Robert 
Cotton, and of which the other members were Coke, 
Philips, Wentworth, Selden, Seymour, Pym, Rudyard, 
Herbert, Strangways, and Alford. The refult of their 
labours will fhortly appear. 

Petitions from two other counties, Warwickfhire and 
Yorkfhire, opened up queftions of fome importance. 
By the firft the high-fheriff was made fubject to penal- 
ties for failing within a certain time to return the two 
knights of whom election had been duly made. It was 
also further determined that petitions were receivable 
by the Committee on behalf of an alleged return, 
whether or not difputed by the fheriff, if prefented 
within fourteen days next following that date; and that 
all election petitions were in future to be prefenred 
within the fame interval after return made.f The point 
fettled by the Yorkfhire election had wider fignificance. 
Wentworth had carried this return not only againft his- 
old enemies the Saviles, but againft the influence of the 
crown; and the principal queftion ftarted was, whether 
claimants to vote who refufed to declare their names were 
not thereby difabled to be electors. It appeared that dur- 
ing the days of the election men prefented themfelves at 
‘York, who, having braved the difpleafure of the officers 
of the Northern Prefidency in refufing to vote for the 
Saviles, had, at the polling booths, after offering proof 
of their poffeffion of forty-fhilling freeholds, of their 


“* Ante, 106-11. t Commens Fournals, March 20. 
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refidency, and of their not having before polled, refufed 
to declare their names. Their votes were neverthelefs 
held good; on the ground that, as it might be incon- 
venient to have them fet down their names, ‘ becaufe 
** notice might be taken of them to their prejudice,” it 
was not neceflary to infert the names in the indenture.* 
A clumfy expedient; but for want of a better it had 
the decifive fupport of Eliot, who defired at all rifks to 
protect the elector in the exercife of his vote. Eliot’s 
feeling as to the member for Yorkfhire, whofe feat was 
here difputed, has been fhown; yet it was mainly to this 
old antagonift and rival that Wentworth appears to have 
been indebted for his feat in the third parliament. 

The fame points generally were at iffue in the 
majority of the difputed borough elections. At War- 
wick the queftion was whether the mayor and common 
council, or the commons in general, fhould return the 
member ; and decifion was for the latter. A counter- 
petition had in this cafe been got up by the mayor and 
council, which two hundred of the commoners had been 
induced to fign, difclaiming the right: but the commit- 
tee rejected it, refolving upon the queftion that the 
right of election belonged to the commonalty, and if but 
one commoner fued for his right they would hear him.+ 
At Colchefter the difpute was between the bailiffs, 
aldermen, and common council, who to the number of 
forty-two met in an upper room, and the much greater 
number of “the common fort of burgeffes” who affem- 
bled in the lower and larger room. The claim of. the 
firft was alleged to be one of prefcription ; but it having 
been fhown in reply that until Richard the Firft there 
were no bailiffs, and from that reign till Edward the 
Fourth no common council, the title of prefcription 
was difallowed, and the power of election adjudged to 


* © Refolved, That if an elector or freeholder being, by the theriff 
‘f upon the poll, demanded his name, fhall refufe it, he is not difabled to 
be an elector.” —Commons Fournals, April 17. 

t Commons Fournals, May 31. 
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the common fort of burgeffes exclufively.* At Lewes, 
where neither mayor nor bailiff exifted, and the election 
had been by a fmall number of conftables, it was alto- 
gether taken from them and given to the inhabitants. 
At Coventry, where the return was of two “ gentlemen 
“‘of worth” for whom there had voted a majority of fix 
hundred of the freemen in whom the right of election 
was admitted to reft, but where the return was neverthe- 
lefs difputed on the ground that the elected were not 
freemen themfelves, and not even refident in the 
borough, it was refolved, upon the ftatute of the firft 
of Henry the Fifth, that the election was good.t At 
Bridport the queftion was whether the election refided 
in the commonalty in general, or in two bailiffs and 
thirteen capital burgeffes claiming by prefcription; and 
the decifion was in favour of the commonalty, the 
return being held void “in refpect of no warning to 
“ them.”§ At Bofton, upon fimilar difpute between 
a feleé& number and the commonalty, it was again 
decided for the latter; and further it was declared 
that nothing might avail to reftrié& fuch rights but a 
prefcription and conftant ufage beyond memory.|| In 
all thefe cafes Eliot took earneft fhare, and never but in 
behalf of the more extended franchife. 

* Commons Fournals, March 28. 

+ Commons Fournals, March 29, 

+ Commons Fournals, April 9. 

§ The fummary in the Commons Fournals is fufficiently curious to be 
appended; ‘The queftion is, whether the commons or only the two 
<¢ bailiffs and thirteen capital burgeffes are electors, the laft claiming that 
<¢ {ole power by prefcription, proved by two witnefles for forty years. A 
“<< certificate of difclaimer under the hands of 80 commoners offers to 
“ juftify upon oath and could have proved it by 40 more. On the other 
«hand, records, 1 6 Ed. WI, indenture returned per ballivos per affenfum 
“¢ communitatis ; 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, election returned accordant ; 
“‘ y Eliz. accordant; 1 Jac. accordant. Proved by two witneffes, above 
“¢ 40 commoners gave voice ; 1 Jac. By another, 60 yearsago the commons 
«had voice. Re/olved, upon queftion, The commonalty in general ought 
“¢ to have voice in the election of burgeffes for parliament. Secondly, the 
“ eleCtion is void in refpect of warning to the commonalty. A new writ.” 
April 12. 

|| Commons Fournals, May 7. 
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For illuftration of another kind of claim which he was 
not lefs eager to promote, the cafes of Milborne Port 
and Webley may be cited. Thefe were places petition- 
ing to be reftored as ancient boroughs, on the ground 
that long difcontinuance did not forfeit the right ; and 
much curious learning was difplayed in the arguments. 
Both boroughs, it feemed, had returned members to the 
parliaments of the 26th and 28th of Edward the F intt; 
but, between that date and the 3rd of Edward the Second, 
it was fhown that the records of no lefs than fifty-two 
parliaments had perifhed, and it was prefumed that the 
caufe of difcontinuance in the inftances in queftion had 
been inability to pay the fitting members their wages ; 
whereupon it was held that fuch difcontinuance could 
not involve lofs or forfeiture, becaufe this ele@tive right 
was not a franchife in the nature of a poffeffion or privi- 
lege, but of a fervice pro bono publico. The refolution 
of the committee, therefore, was for reftoration to both 
boroughs of the right of returning members,* 

While the time of the privileges committee was thus 
occupied, the Cornwall election had not only made 
much demand upon the fpecial committee to which it 
was referred, but had largely trefpaffed on the attention 
of the houfe generally.f After their fecond fitting the 
{pecial committee reported the undue practices, to pre- 
vent a free election, of thofe Cornith deputy-lieutenants 
and juftices of peace who had affumed of themfelves, 
in virtue of what they termed an ancient cuftom, to 
name and eleét beforehand Mr. John Mohun and Sir 
Richard Edgecombe ; who had announced fuch legal 
choice to the high-fheriff and other gentlemen and 
freeholders, in letters defpatched by the pofts appointed 
for his majefty’s fpecial fervice; and who therein had 
branded Sir John Eliot and Mr. Coryton, the worthy 


* Commons Fournals, May t. 

+ See ante, 108-112. The circumftances are there fufficiently detailed 
on authority of the report in Sir Robert Cotton’s handwriting, which I 
found among Eliot’s papers. 
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perfons then ftanding for a free election, as unquiet 
{pirits having perverfe ends, being in his majefty’s ill 
opinion, and aiming at objects refpecting not the com- 
mon good, but fuch as might breed mifchief to the 
ftate. ‘Thereupon the houfe ordered, by fpecial vote, that 
Sir Richard Mohun, Sir Barnard Grenvile, Sir William 
Wray, Sir Richard Edgecombe, Mr. John Mohun, Mr. 
John Trelawney, Mr. Edward Trelawney, Mr. Richard 
Trevanion, and Mr. Walter Langdon be immediately 
fent for. The privy councillors refifted this vote, and, 
on being defeated, moved that the ferjeant defpatched to 
bring them. up might take bail for their appearance. 
This, by a ftill larger majority, was rejected; and a 
further refolution voted “ to give no fuch direétion ; but 
“the ferjeant at his peril to bring them up, upon the 
‘¢ warrant directed to him in the ufual form.”* “ My 
‘© moft gracious lord,” wrote Bagg to Buckingham in 
much alarm from Plymouth on the 29th of March, “I 
“* underftand the honeft wefterne gentlemen where [who] 
“‘ for there duety to his ma™ or fervice to there country 
“ defir’d Ellyott and Coryton not to ftand for knightes, 
“‘ and fare] by the lower houfe fent for! I cannot at 
< this inftance thinke other but that act of thers to be 
“* grounded upon the information of others. I forrowe 
“that they have fo refolved! That thofe gentlemen, 
“ trueft and beft affectinge his ma"’* hono’ and {ervice, 
“ fhould be fo troubled! God give this parlam' a 
“* happie end, and me the hono to the end to contynew 
““ you" grace his moft humble flave.”+ 
Buckingham had not waited for Bage’s hint. Upon 
the firft move of the committee the moft ftrenuous re- 
fiftance to it appears to have been determined on, and to 
have received the fanction of the king. Word was fent 
down to Cornwall to affure the perfons under queftion 
* Commons Journals, 20th, 21ft, and 22d of March. 
+ MSS. S. P. O. Bagg to “ my lord the Duke of Buckingham his 


“grace lord high admiral of England.’ Plymouth, 29th of March 
1628, 
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of the countenance on which they were to rely ; and for a 
time it was believed that the commons would be baulked 
of their prey. As ufual, it was a mifcalculation of forces. 

The meffage was defpatched to its deftination, doubt- 
lefs through Bagg, and reached Cornwall before the 
commons’ meffenger. Four of the magiftrates, with the 
Mohuns, were engaged at the time in {feflions bufinefs ; 
but Trevanion, Grenvile, and Edgecombe, happily for 
themfelves, were abfent: the firft having been taken 
““fixty miles away” by domeftic affairs. Time being 
thus afforded them, they had the fenfe to profit by it. 
On the part of Grenvile and Trevanion, explanations 
were fubfequently offered, fuch as the houfe could only 
have treated as infufficient by direct collifion with the 
king, which at the moment they had fpecial reafons for 
avoiding ; and Edgecombe, a few weeks later, prefented 
himfelf voluntarily before the committee with the per- 
fonal apology and fubmiffion quoted on a previous page,* 
which the houfe at once accepted. 

It was towards the middle of April that the ferjeant 
at arms prefented himfelf in Cornwall, and ferved his 
warrant on its magnates for immediate appearance at 
the commons’ bar. An infulting meflage in writing was 
the only return vouchfafed. In the form of a declara- 
tion or, petition to the commons’ houfe, they informed 
“the right worfhipful” the Speaker,t that the perfons 
whofe appearance in London was required by parliament 
were at that time ferving his majefty in Cornwall ; that 
the bufinefs of feffions was then in hand, and they could 
not neglect his majefty’s affairs; that they had to admi- 
nifter martial law by the hanging of one Erby; { and 


*° Ante, 110. 

+ This mode of addrefs was adjudged, as undoubtedly it was meant to 
be, contemptuous. 

t The full offenfivenefs of this allufion can only be underftood by 
remembering that the commons were at this time publicly remonftrating 
with the king againft all fuch lawlefs fuperfeding, in time of peace, of the 
ordinary tribunals, 
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that they had to affefs certain wages of fervants, and take 
furety of an alehoufe-keeper. ‘They could not poffibly 
attend to the fummons of the houfe, therefore, for a fort- 
night at leaft; but they hoped they might then be 
able to do fo. The paper was figned by Edward Tre- 
lawney, Walter Langdon, Sir William Wray, and John 
Trelawney ; the latter of whom was reported to have 
faid, in figning it, that he faw fmall ufe in doing fo, as 
he expected parliament to be diffolved in a very few 
days. Neither of the Mohuns, father or fon, affixed 
his name to it; but it was found afterwards to have 
been drawn up by a perfon who acted as clerk to the 
younger Mohun. 

It was immediately voted a high contempt; and a 
refolution of a more ftringent kind was paffed to make 
compulfory, within the fortnight, the attendance of all 
the perfons implicated. That was on Monday the arft 
of April. The court had faved meanwhile the leading 
culprit. Only fix days before, John Mohun’s patent of 
peerage had been figned; and’ on the 24th, formal 
demand was made on his behalf as peer of the realm, to 
have his name omitted from the warrant. This was 
acceded to; and on the following day, upon reprefenta- 
tion of the “ great age and infirmity ” of his father Sir 
Reginald Mohun, the houfe with charaéteriftic generofity 
voted his exemption alfo ; as having acted under influence 
from his fon, and therefore not fit to be punifhed while 
the other went free. 

The fecond journey into Cornwall of the ferjeant-at- 
arms was more fuccefsful than the firft. The 8th of 
May faw, in cuftody at the bar of the commons, the 
four juftices who had fubfcribed the offenfive declaration, 
offering fecurity for further appearance when required. 
Four days later Sir Robert Cotton prefented the report 
from the fpecial committee of which he was chairman ; 
and the four Cornifh gentlemen were again at the bar. 
They were kept apart and feverally queftioned, each 
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giving anfwer “on his knees.” The letters written 
againft Eliot and Coriton were fhewn them. Three 
confeffed generally that fuch had been defpatched by 
them; but to one of the letters Sir William Wray 
declared that his name had been put without his know- 
ledge. All four admitted, however, that they had fet 
their hands to the paper with its “ unmannerly” addrefs 
to the “ right worfhipful” the Speaker, brought back by 
the ferjeant on his delivery of the original warrant; and 
being more clofely queftioned, they added that the 
paper was drawn up by one Peter Hendon, clerk to 
the new Lord Mohun. Obferving then the high 
difpleafure of the houfe, they claimed to be heard in 
their defence by counfel. This was conceded; on the 
following day, Tuefday the 13th of May, they were 
heard accordingly : and at the clofe of the arguments, 
Mr. Walter Langdon and Mr. John Trelawney were 
ordered to be fent to the Tower, there to be kept until 
they made full acknowledgment, not alone of their 
offence againft the liberty of free election, but of their 
contempt of the authority of the houfe; Sir William 
Wray and Mr. Edward Trelawney being fimilarly directed 
to be retained in the cuftody of the ferjeant-at-arms. 

A queftion then was raifed which led to renewed and 
fharp debate. It was propofed that, befides the acknow- 
ledgment thus required by the houfe, they fhould be 
compelled alfo publicly to acknowledge their offence at 
the next affizes for the county of Cornwall. This was 
refitted with fuch unufual warmth by the council, that 
many who before had voted with the majority went over 
to the other fide; but Wentworth flung into the {cale 
againft the court his eloquence and impetuofity, and 
weighed it down. By a majority of 220 to 185 the order 
was made, Wentworth being teller for the majority.* 


* Commons Journals, May 13,1. 897. It was referred to Wentworth, 
Coke, Selden, Philips, Glanvile, and Seymour, to draw up the form of 
acknowledgment. 
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The Cornifhmen, refufing to make the required fub- 
miffion, remained in their refpective places of cuftody 
until the prorogation. They had petitioned the king 
for releafe on the third of June;* but while the houfes 
ftill fat, fuch interference with their authority in a matter 
of privilege might have overtaxed even the audacity 
of Buckingham. One hour had not paffed, however, 
after the difmifflal of the parliament, when,. on that 
fame 26th of June, the king figned the warrant to Sir 
Allen Apfley for releafe of Langdon and Trelawney ; 
on the fame day Conway alfo wrote to Apfley that the 
king would pay all the charges of their imprifon- 
ment; and four days later Trelawney was made a 
baronet, with remiffion of the ordinary fees. The laft 
was a {pecial favour accorded on the exprefs petition 
of Bagg.t In all this, the leading motive beyond 


*MS. S. P. O. Dom. Ser. evi. 14. The petition (bearing endorfement 
as received ‘* 3° Junij 1628”) is fufficiently curious to juftifty my quota- 
tion of a part of it: Shewing unto yo" facred Mati® that whereas by 
“ the inftant informatons of St John Elliott Kt and Wm Coryton Efqt 
“ fuggefted unto the Cofions Houfe of Parliamt again{t us wee were fent 
** for by a meflenger of that honorable houfe to an{wer unto what fhould 
“be objected againft us for the writing of two lirés wherein wee advifed 
“the s¢ S¥ John Elliott and M* Coryton not to ftand for the places of 
“ SHire K‘e* for the County of Cornewall whereto wee were moved by iuft 
“* reafons w° in a {chedule we have hereunto annexed And whereas upon 
“* our apparance before that houfe wee were cenfured guilty of a contempt 
** for that we came not pfently away upon fight of their warrant, albeit 
““wee returned our anfwere in w, iting by the meflenger craving a 
< fortnightes time for expediting important fervices for yo™ ma*® and our 
“ country in prefling of fouldiers and mariners and executing of martiall 
** lawe and the feffions bufines then at hand: And whereas for fubfcribin 
* to our forefaid letters about the faid Elecon and for the faid ptended 
“ contempt in w* nyne of us were equally active ; yet they ptermitting fiue, 
“‘haue pickt out us fower and cenfured us; two of us being comitted 
** prifoners to yo" mat®s Tower of London and the other two unto the Cuf- 
“ tody of the fergeant at armes: We do now humbly befeech yor mati¢ to 
“take thefe Pceedinges againft us into yo" puident confideraton and to 
“¢ forefee how daungerous the prefident of our fufferinges here in may proue 
“ for the difcouraging of yor beft affeéted fubieStes. Our loyall hearts unto 
“yor mate and the generall good of the weale publique haue drawen us 
“into this imprifonmt w* will reft as a ppetuall difgrace upon us in our 
** country unles yot matie fhall be pleafed by fome good way to repaire us 
“in our reputatons.”” 


tT MS. S. P. O. 22nd June, 1628. In the fame letter this worthy man 
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doubt was a bitter perfonal hoftility to Eliot ; but the 
king and the duke had alfo a fpleen to gratify againft 
those leaders of the houfe who had fuftained him fucceff- 
fully againft the oppofing influence of his county, 
backed by the power of the council; and handfomely to 
accept fuch a defeat was not in the nature of either. 
Nothing is fo fad in the ftory of this king as the oppor- 
tunities of victory loft, and the defeats made more 
difaftrous, by mere ill-timed indulgence of petty {pites 
like this. 

With what intereft Eliot himfelf muft have viewed 
the proceedings, it needs not to fay. The imprifoned 
gentlemen told the king that everything had been done. 
on his fuggeftion; but he did not perfonally appear in 
anything done. As foon as it became certain, however, 
that Mohun was contemplating efcape into the houfe of 
lords, Eliot prepared fo to {trike from another direction 
as to reach that greateft offender. The wrongs done to 
Cornwall by Mohun took wider range than that of any 
election difpute. For two years he had been vice-warden 
of its ftannaries, Coryton having been difplaced to make 
room for him ; and by mal-adminiftration in that import- 
ant office he had roufed the whole county to refentment. 
Petitions had poured in againft him from all parts; and 
proof had been obtained from witnefles of every clafs 
of his malverfation and oppreflion, by the abufe of his 
public trufts and authority to private ends. We fhall find 
Mohun hereafter complaining that Eliot, accompanied 
by Will Coryton, had been inceffant in “ roaming up 
“and down Cornwall” to find matter againft him; and 
what I am now to fhow is the fuccefs that attended thofe 
efforts. The time for expofure was come. 

The patent of Mohun’s barony bore date the 16th of 
April. It had been haftily completed at laft on the 


propofed movement in the commons becoming known ; 


declares that nothing can attend that nation but utter ruin where the zame 
of the king is not “ fovereign and awefome.” 
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and exactly one day after the upper houfe received its 
new member, the confent of the lower was obtained, 
upon the motion of Mr. Vivian “ reprefenting the 
“* burgeffes of Cornwall and Devon,” to a feleé& com- 
mittee to confider of divers petitions prefented. againft 
the vice-warden of the ftannaries. Vivian was comp- 
troller of the duchy, and had himfelf fuffered grievous 
wrong from the vice-warden, the extent of whofe power 
and jurifdiction was wide enough to bring within their 
abufe every clafs in the county. 

To explain the cafe in any detail will hardly be re- 
quired of me. Then, as now, “the ftannaries” defignated 
as well the diftriéts of tin-mines in Devon and Corn- 
wall, as the cuftoms and privileges attached to them, 
and to the population employed in them. They com- 
prifed courts for adminiftration of juftice among the 
tinners, who, by fucceflive grants down from the third 
Edward, were privileged to fue and be fued only there, 
to the end that they fhould not be drawn from their 
bufinefs by attending lawfuits in other courts; and to 
this day a ftannary court, being a court of record, is held 
at ‘Truro. They included alfo, for better fecurity 
towards the redrefs of grievances and general regulation 
of affairs, a convocation or parliament, wherein each of 
the fix ftannaries was reprefented by four ftannators, 
wealthy gentlemen in the diftriéts elected by the autho- 
rities of the principal towns; and even fo late as the 
middle of the laft century fuch a convocation fat. Of 
courfe the object was to encourage and protec an 
important craft, from whofe fkilled labour in digging 
and purifying tin a large revenue* was derived to the 
crown. ‘To promote its fuccefsful purfuit, and enfure 
the allegiance of its workers, was the defign of all the 
grants that conftituted the charter of the ftannaries. 


* So large that it was only by means of it, and the receipts from the 
court of wards, the king was able to fuftain himfelf during the interval 
without a parliament. 
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But Mr. Mohun’s defign was not protection for the 
tinners, but profit for himfelf. He turned the vice- 
wardenfhip into a job. The privilege never meant to 
exift but for the protection of the craft it favoured, was 
given to all who paid a certain fum, whether craftfmen 
or not. Intended as the reward of fkill, it was made 
the means of oppreffion; and that part of the popula- 
tion it was withheld from were placed at the mercy of 
thofe who poffeffed it. He put down at the fame time 
all appeal or refuge. He corrupted the courts by ufing 
them for maintenance of his injuftice, and he difabled 
the convocation from applying a remedy. He took upon 
himfelf to create tinners by mere grant of the privilege ; 
and, a thing before unheard of, he uz-created them by 
withdrawing or refufing it! It was occafionally refufed 
even to men engaged in the calling, and given to men en- 
gaged merely in ferving beer to the others. And {fo hate- 
ful had all this rendered what only the moft moderate 
adminiftration could have made tolerable, that it feemed 
doubtful what defperate turn the public exafperation 
might have taken, when happily writs went out for a 
parliament. Hope reawakened; and prominent among 
the wrongs for which his Cornifh fellow-countrymen 
fent up Eliot to Weftminfter to demand redrefs, were 
thefe of the vice-warden of their ftannaries. 

He was appointed chairman of the committee of 
enquiry, and from the middle of April to nearly the 
clofe of May took part in their fittings.* Scattered 
through the Journals from time to time are notices which 
fhow the progrefs of the enquiry and the fcope it was 
taking. Ultimately it fhaped itfelf into fixteen feveral 

* Two notices in the Journals of the 19th and zoth of May follow each 
other with a fignificant clofenefs of conneétion. “ Monday 19th. Rich* 
“ Dyer, bailiff to Sir John Eliot, to have privilege ; and Mr. Wyvell and 
“Mr, Teale to be fent for to anfwer contempt in arrefting Dyer.” 
Wyvell and Teale were officials of the vice-warden. ‘“ Tuefday 20" 
«¢ Committee for exhibiting complaint againft Lord Mohun to have power 


‘¢ to examine his unlawful imprifoning men as a juftice of peace,”—Com- 
mons Fournals, i. 900. 
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articles. A vaft number of old grants and charters 
were exhumed and put in evidence. Upwards of forty 
witnefles were examined. It was not until Saturday the 
24th of May that the committee clofed their fittings, 
and then it remained only for their chairman to fubmit 
to the houfe the refult of the enquiry. For this purpofe 
Eliot prefented himfelf on Tuefday the 27th. 

His fpeech occupied a portion of that and the day 
following ; but.as yet it has found no record. It is here 
for the firft time printed from a manufcript with his own 
corrections at Port Eliot. In delivering it he craved the 
pardon of the houfe for tying himfelf ftri@ly to the rules 
of a reporter in barely narrating the facts; but though 
thefe are neceflarily in fome detail, they afford illuftra- 
tion of paft times and cuftoms which have not yet loft 
to us either intereft or importance, and in other ref{pects, 
befides its characteriftic treatment of the fubjec&t, the 
fpeech is valuable in connection with Eliot’s perfonal 
hiftory. He {poke from his ufual place on the left of 
the Speaker’s chair, and on the table before him were 
{pread the “heap of papers” to which from time to time 
he drew attention. 


“* Mr. Speaker,—Upon the complaints which were lately exhibited 
* to the Houle againft the Lord Mohun, as vice-warden of the ftannaries 
** in Cornwall, | am, from the committee which was feleéted for that 
“* bufinefs, to make you a report of their proceedings thereupon. Yet 
“am I almoft deterred from the work by its length and difficulties, the 
“* parts emergent being fo many that fearce my arithmetic can number 
“ them, and thefe fo great and weighty that my abilities are not equal 
** to the leaft. You know how long it is fince the firft reference was 
“ made, and how many days have pafled in expectation of this labour ; 
“* wherein thus much I muft fay in apology for my mafters, that of all 
“ this time no hour has been negleéted which that fervice did admit, 
“ but in examination or debate the minutes have been {fpent. Forty 
** feveral witneffes have been heard, and of thofe the mot were evi- 
“‘ dence to fixteen feveral articles. Divers Writings and teftimonies 
“have been read; and other {crutinies and difquifitions have been 
“ made, of ftatutes, charters, grants, commifiions, warrants, and the 
“‘ like ; whofe iffues make this proportion which you fee. Of this great 
“* heap of papers, the collection ended but on Saturday ; fo that I am 


1628. for ; ; 
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“ confident from thence you will conceive a great hardnefs in the tafk, 
“ that it fhould be in this time done by any man—much more by me, 
«© whofe inabilities might well render it in any time almoft an impofli- 
“bility. But my duty is obedience. Though to the prejudice of 
“ myfelf, what fhall be commanded me for the fervice of this houfe 
“‘T never can decline. More willingly will 1 expofe myfelf to any 
“* hazard or adventure than that your affairs fhould {uffer. Thus much 
“ only I fhall crave, that your patience may accompany me; and then I 
*< fhall proceed with fome alacrity and hope. I fhail tie myfelf to the 
** rules of a reporter in the bare narration of the facts, or in expreflion 
“ only of the fenfe of the committee. I fhall not fally upon the offices 
* either of advocate or judge. 

“ The complaints divide themfelves into two general parts, which 
“* are comprehenfive of the reft—the extenfion of the power and jurif- 
“ diGtion of the office, and the exercife and execution thereof. 

“The extenfion and dilation of that power hath been by a means 
“ partaking almoft of a miracle. It hath been by the making and 
“* creating of new men, of new tinners fuch as were not formerly ; as if 
“ the influence of this vice-warden’s virtue could infufe a {pecial quality 
“‘ into any man, and at the pleafure of his greatnefs the character were 
“at once to be imprinted! How ftrange, how unnatural it is, and 
<‘ how much beyond reafon and proportion, will be apparent both in 
“ form and matter. ‘The matter, that is the perfons on whom this 
“¢ miracle is wrought, we find defcribed in the recital of his warrants, 
«© By that it is difcernable to be ‘ a// blowers, owners of blowing-boufes, 
<< © /palliards, adventurers, Jmiths, colliers, or any other employed in 
<<< working or making of tin, or about neceffary utenlils for the fame. 
“To fuch were his warrants addreffed. But the fenfe and underftand- 
<< ing of thofe words, or any other, by his own practice and conftruc- 
“ tion were extended unto all; fo that all that might defire it, and all that 
<¢ would accept it, he admitted! We have it thus in the cafe of one 
“ 'Talvar, who, by his own confeffion, only fometimes fold beer to the 
“tinners! And fo of divers others whofe qualities and profeffions 
“© gave them no affinity with the ftannaries, who were in no refpect fit 
“ for tinners, and who in no point anfwered the defcription which he 
«* makes but in that intenfive claufe of ‘ amy other !” 

«¢ This fufficiently will fhow the ftrangenefs of the matter that he 
“ works on; and to this the manner adds fomething which is yet more 
“< ftrange. For though the miracle be but one—the creation of new 
‘© tinners—yet the a¢ts are many ; done to particular occafions, as it 
“might feem fit to him; and involving such difficulty in bringing 
«« them together, as that much art and induftry will be required to 
«* prefent them to you. 

<¢ Firft, under fpecious and fair fhows, he feeks to allure men to his 
“ purpole ; and to this end makes direction to his ftewards of the 
“ feveral courts of the ftannaries to publifh certain unknown articles in 
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- “ favour of the tinners. Next, where that fails, he pretends authority 
“ himfelf to call them ; and, to that end, grants his warrants to bailiffs 
“to return him the names of all fuch as are dwelling in their divifions, 
“that they may be by him enrolled; as if fuch enrolment were 
“ neceflary! Then he promifes certain new privileges, to invite thofe 
** who otherwife have not been drawn in; and if that ferves not, he. 
“* defcends even to perfuafion. So it was certainly in the inftance of 
** one John Alexander, who had neither fought nor defired it. Affum- 
“ing then that any of thefe means had prevailed to draw the perfons 
“ to his hand, he next draws out his writ of privilege unto them, by 
“* virtue of which they forthwith become tinners! Of all this there is 
** variety of proofs, both in originals under his hand and feal, and in 
“ other teftimonies too long to be now enumerated. It fhows a practice 
“ never before heard of—never before known. It is indeed but a mere 
“ fabric of his own artifice and invention. For the form of this 
“ creation, it confifts in nothing heretofore deemed to be effential to it, 
“ but folely in certain privileges he communicates when he makes 4 
“‘manatinner! As I opened it but now, he gives him a writ of 
“ privilege. ‘That writ contains divers immunities to which it entitles 
“him. Not that it imports any inftruétion for the myftery, or such 
‘* principles as might teach a man how to work for tin—how to find, 
“ how to dig, how to draw, how to wafh, how to refine it! It fails 
“* to make a mana philofopher at once! It enables him not to know 
* the fecret natures and difpofitions of thofe minerals. It only gives 
“him the name, the title of a tinner ; but thereby it makes him partner 
“ of their privileges to whom all thefe things are known and who have 
* fkill and ability for all. Nay more, befides the ancient liberties of 
“the ftannaries granted by our princes for the encouragement of 
“tinners, after the largenefs of my lord Mohun’s own fancy and 
“ affection, he adds new favours, new immunities of his own, to the 
* difcouragement of other men! This will moft pregnantly appear, 
** both in the privilege itfelf and the effets it has. Either will exprefs 
‘* it to wonder and admiration. 'To the wonder of this houfe, whofe 
** greatnefs and authority has always ufed fome rules to limit and confine 
“its to the wonder of all other great courts and jurifdiétions of the 
“‘ kingdom, whofe powers have almoft all been hereby checked. 
“Through the boldnefs and ambition of this vice-warden of ftannaries 
“ church rights have been invaded, the chancery negleéted, the com- 
“* mon law oppofed, their procefles refifted, their officers and minifters 
“ vilified and contemned! And thefe you fhall fee so violently and fre- 
“* quently repeated, that it cannot but be an amazement to all men that 
“ fuch a privilege, carrying fuch extraordinary effeéts, fhould have been 
“* feized and exercifed by any one. 

“IT am now to fhow you the particulars, as they are emergent from 
“the proofs, whereof there is a great confluence and variety. To 
“ whomever that privilege was granted, it ferved as a freedom and 
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“ exemption from all other jurifdictions and courts, from all attendances 
“* at aflizes, from all attendances at feflions, from all juries, from all 
** fervices but his own. They might not be impleaded but in the 
“ ftannaries. No procefs of the chancery, no procefs of the common 
“‘ law, no procefs of the confiftories or ecclefiaftical courts, might 
“* touch them, though in matters merely foreign, and having no relation 
** to the ftannaries. We may call it indeed rather a protection than a 
“ privilege. So it was in fact: fo it was accepted: fo it was intended. 
“ 'The effeéts will fhow it plainly, if the intimations I have made be 
** doubted. You fhall here see what caufe there is of wonder! Divers 
** examples have occurred in the examinations taken. They are proved 
** by Mohun’s original warrants and mandates granted in favour of his 
“clients. Some are for fuits in chancery, fome for fuits at common 
“* law, fome for fuits in the confiftories and elfewhere ; and by all he 
** commands the {uitors either abfolutely to defift, or to withdraw their 
** ations of what kind foever! He threatens them with the peril of 
“contempt; nay, with further proceeding to the extremity of all 
“* power, if they difobey him. 

«« From particulars moft notorious, I begin with the cafe of Alex- 
‘ander Oliver. Taken upon a capias ut lJegatum, and remaining in 
“‘ cuftody of the fheriff, this man was a prifoner to the king; but 
“* claiming the privilege accorded him by the vice-warden, he prefumed 
“to check the law; and not valuing the interefts of his majefty, my 
* lord Mohun muft needs fhow his power therein, and by his mandate 
“ enjoin the fheriff prefently to deliver Oliver! 

“« Another cafe is that of Maurice Gater. Having brought a pro- 
“‘ hibition out of the king’s-bench againft one of thefe new tinners 
‘€ for a fuit commenced again{t him in the ftannaries, the vice-warden 
“by his order thereupon commits him to prifon; and when, after a 
“ long continuance there, Gater procured a writ of privilege from the 
«« judges of the common pleas (he being a {worn attorney of their court), 
“‘and fent it for his liberty, Mohun yet detained and ftill withheld 
«« him prifoner, yielding neither reverence to the gravity of the judges, 
“€ the dignity of his majefty, nor the authority of his writs! 

«‘ There are divers other cafes of this kind of his checks to com- 
mon law: fome in matters whereof he can fet up no cognizance; 
“‘ fome even expreflly excepted in the late letters of the king upon 
«¢ which he grounds his power ; and others wherein neither party could 
«© as much as claim to bea tinner, and which therefore were entirely 
“ without the compafs of even his pretended privilege. Of thefe and 
«« divers others, for divers fuits both there and in the chancery de- 
“* pending, the particulars are here collected in a fchedule which I 
“«* hold, but are too many now to enumerate. One inftance more I 
*¢ will only here obferve, for its intrufion on the church. It is the 
“ cafe of one Dix,* a reverend minifter and preacher; a parfon in that 


_ * Dix was well known to Eliot, having been minifter in one of his 
parifhes. See ante, i. 463. 
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“© country ; who had fued for tithes in the confiftory of Exeter one of 
«¢ his parifhioners who was alfo one of thefe new tinners. Not how- 
“ ever for tithe of tin, for it was a place where no tin groweth, but 
“‘ for tithes in general—tithe corn, tithe hay, tithe lambs, tithe wool, 
** and fuch common duties of the church. Yet, in this cafe likewile, 
“* my lord direéts his fpecial mandates, requiring Mr. Dix to defift. 
“His phrafe is fo extraordinary that I will note his own words. 
« After the expreflion of his pleafure, he concludes thus: ‘To this 
“conform yourfelf, or you fhall provoke me.’ A moft fecret and 
«« denunciative intimation both of his power and will, without refpect 
“* either to the perfon or the caufe! 

“ One thing more there is yet obfervable in thefe privileges, which 
“‘ will greatly prove the deformity of the reft; and that is the time 
‘* for which they are fo granted. ‘They are not in certainty for life. 
‘“« They are only for a year, and fo to be renewed if there be occafion. 
“This fhows how unnatural, how prepofterous a creation it is, which 
“ makes a man a tinner, and yet but a tinner for a time: nay, to be 
‘ but a tinner at the difcretion of another: whereas, in all other com- 
“* panies and focieties, he that is free for once may be free for ever, unlefs 
* by his own prattice and defires he fhall defert or quit it. And 
** this points to another confideration of the end of fuch a privilege 
“Cui bono? For whofe good is it principally intended? Is it for 
“the benefit of the tinners—thofe that are truly fo—thofe that /Lou/d 
*‘ be favoured? ‘That cannot be; for to them it is not needful. They 
‘are free without it; and, with their perfons, always are entitled to 
“‘ their privileges. Is it for the benefit of the ftannaries? No: for it 
“ makes diforder and confufion in their liberties, and fo is the lefs 
“to be defired. Is it for the profit of that country? No: neither 
“for that; for great is the exclamation in this point that it is a great 
“* prejudice to the country, no man almoft knowing whom to fue or 
“ how to feek his rights! What it is to the laws, what to juttice 
“in the general, you have already heard in the obfervations made. 
“To the parties themfelves receiving them, they on the other hand 
“cannot import much, the continuance being for fo fhort a time. 
«* There muft, therefore, be fome other end found out; and this will 
“render it fo much more odious than the reft, that, for honour’s 
** fake to the quality of the perfon who is in queftion, I will take 
* leave a little while to decline it, until more neceflarily it be forced 
“© upon me. 

“Thus having fhowed you the firft of my two general divifions 
** —the extenfion of the vice-warden’s power—how ftrange, how 
“unnatural it has been, in the creation of new tinners, in giving 
“them new privileges, in protecting them againft all authority and 
“ jurifdiction of the law,—I will now defcend to the fecond general 
‘* divifion; namely, the execution of that power, and note with what 

“equity, or rather with what iniquity, he hath ufed it. This will 
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“give you a fad ftory of the calamities of that country now crying 
* for your juftice, and, more effectually I believe than any rhetoric, 
“ will make the miferies of thofe parts to move you. 

“ In this, to reduce it to fome order for the aptnefs of your memory, 
“ there will be five particulars obfervable under which this part or 
** divifion is comprehended. Firft, his illegal preparations; fecond, his 
“ hard and inequitable refolutions ; third, his unjuft and violent com- 
** pulfions ; fourth, his avaricious exa¢tions 3 and a fifth of fo high a 
“nature, that I cannot here give it name. Of it may be faid, as 
“* Herodotus faid of the cunning man in Egypt: though the reft be fuch 
“* as exceed the actions of all others, this fo far outgoes all elfe done even 
“ by him that it admits no parallel or comparifon. I fhall referve it, 
* therefore, to come fingly by itfelf, that the matter in its own language 
“* may tell you what it is. 

“For the firft, his illegal preparations and entries to his bufinefs, 
“there are four things of note which feverally do appear —1. 
“ Drawing of fuits before him at the firft inftance. ‘2. Iffuing of blank 
“* mandates (for I fpeak not of blank warrants, or other things done by 
** any but himfelf). 3. Granting of commiffions to other men to take. 
“4. Ufing a ftamp for the figning of his warrants. In all which 
** practices of execution, as in the former practice of creation, it is 
** evident by the proofs that he has had no example but his own. No, 
“* not the ignorance or corruption of any man that preceded him can 
** be urged as any plea in his favour! 

** To explain the drawing of fuits before him at the firft inftance, 
“ that it may be the better underftood, as well as other paflages that 
* will follow, it is neceffary I fhould here a little open the ftate and 
“« government of the ftannaries as the examinations have difcovered it, 
“* which otherwife, for want of true diftinction, might be miftaken. It 
“ has two fubordinate jurifditions in it, both derived from the lord 
“warden, and divided between his deputies—one a legal jurifdiGtion 
** held in courts, wherein all trials pafs by juries after the forms of 
“ law, and this held by ftewards appointed for that purpofe; the other 
“a jurifdiétion in equity after the manner of chancery, entrufted to the 
“ vice-warden, in whofe bofom and difcretion it refts. Now it is 
“ faid the cuftom has always been (and fo reafon gives it) that all fuits 
“ fhould firft begin in the courts, and there have their proceedings ; to 
“‘ which end, for the eafe and quiet of the tinners, there are divers 
“courts held in divers parts of the ftannaries, that thefe craftfmen 
“ fhould not be compelled to travel far from the places of their labours, 
** but near home receive their juftice. And in cafe juftice were there 
“ not done them, or if they were opprefled with injury or injultice, 
“ then had they way, by appeal to the vice-warden. In which cafe, 
“and not otherwife, was it becoming that the vice-warden fhould 
*€ poflefs himfelf of the caufe, and do then what in equity fhould befit 
“< him. Such was the right, the ancient cuftom, of the ftannaries, But 
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“ this vice-warden, not content with what was done before him, being 
« ambitious of the fole government of that country, and ftudying to 
« make new laws as he does new men, admitted not thefe gradations, 
« but primarily affumed the jurifdiétion to himfelf; called all perfons to 
« him, how remote foever; and made fummary determinations of all 
“ caufes, to the great oppreflion and grievance of the parties, the pre- 
«« judice of the courts, the violation of the laws, and the great diforder 
«and confufion of the whole frame and government of the ftannaries. 
« Thus he did in the cafe of one Fob; thus in divers others, too many 
“to be named. Here they are, ready in the catalogue of proofs: 
«‘ drawn into one body, to avoid a tedious repetition of particulars. 

<< For the fecond—the iffuing blank mandates—it was done in a cafe 
« between one Efcott and one Jago. The cafe ftood thus: The fuit 
« was depending in the court, and the defendant, being doubtful of his 
“ caufe, came privately to the vice-warden, and before the trial pro- 
“< cured a mandate from him to ftay the execution if the trial fhould pafs 
< againft him. Of the latter being uncertain for the time, however, he 
“ takes his mandate with a blank. This my lord the vice-warden has 
“in readinefs in his pocket. If there be occafion, it is but giving it a 
« date, and delivering it to the fteward. It ftops his hands: it ftops 
“ the law: it fecures the party as if there had been no trial. What 
“ operation this uj? have, may eafily be difcerned. It perverts all 
“ juftice: it is a difcouragement to fuitors: it makes the plaintiff, what- 
“ ever his right be, fure he cannot gain: it makes the defendant, againft 
“ all the difadvantages of his caufe, as fure he cannot lofe: it makes one 
« man his own judge againft his adverfary—nay, in his own caufe: in 
“ effect alfo it makes him a judge upon both the fteward and the law ! 

« For the third—the granting of commiflions to take oath—it is as 
* ill as the reft, or worfe, both in its nature and confequence. In the 
“¢ firft place, as the teftimonies are clear, it is unusual, as the other 
“< aétions are. It never was done before; never was ufed by any but 
“¢ by this vice-warden. Manifeftly it is conceived illegal, he being but 
“a deputy, and fo having no warrant for it from the law. It draws a 
“¢ prejudice on the parties that fhall execute it, and makes them ob- 
“ noxious unto danger. It depraves the integrity of teftimonies, and 
«< sives them opportunity to be framed to the difcretion of the party 
“that procures it. For, fee its operation. It is reforted to in cafes 
“that are depending before the vice-warden himfelf. A fuitor will 
“ pretend age or difability of his witneffes: then: this commiffion is 
“ granted to fuch as the fuitors fhall defire, who are thereon entrufted 
“‘ to examine. And this examination commonly (for the practice is 
“¢ well known fince this vice-warden firft came in) is but to take a 
“ formal atteftation in writing, already prepared to their hands; which 
“* they thereon certify, too often to the great corruption both of juftice 
<* and the parties. "There are divers inftances of this, and one more 
“¢ remarkable than the reft. It was in a cafe between one Hawke and 
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“ one Lukie, wherein my Lord Mohun granted a commiflion to one 
*“ Colmer, and to any other to be nominated by him that fued it forth 
* (for fo is the form of that direétion) ; making in this cafe the party 
* his own commiffioner, and referring the examination of his witneffes 
“to himfelf! Can there be doubt of the value of teftimonies thus 
“ gathered? Can it be doubted there fhould be an obliquity in that 
* juftice which is fo rightly introduced? Thefe foundations being laid, 
* the fuperftru€tion muft be good! The whole frame being up, it 
“ fhall have its trial by your judgments. 

“The laft thing in thefe illegal preparations is the ftamp. The 
“ ftamp he has been in the habit of leaving in the cuftody of his fer- 
** vant : for what purpofe if not that warrants and defpatches fhould be 
“ figned in his abfence? Otherwife it were not ufeful; fuch fervant 
“ having, as it is prefumed upon the afflumption of that office, both 
“ {kill enough and ability to write. Of what grave import fuch praétice 
“as this may be, is known by a late judgment given in parliament 
“ againft a great officer of the kingdom, whofe charge contained the 
“ like.* What it deferves now I leave to the cenfure of your wifdoms. 
“¢ And fo, in confideration of the time, in confideration of our way, I 
*¢ will haften what we may to the end of this long journey. 

“The next ttep we have to make is the fecond of thofe five parts 
“* into which I have divided the fecond general head of the fubject. I 
“come to the hard and uneven grounds of my lord Mohun’s judg- 
“ ments and refolutions. They were in truth conclufions fitted to the 
** premifes. So untrodden, fo unufual, {0 intricate his paths, fo full of 
“turnings and diverfions—they are hard, indeed, to be difcovered 
“hard to be found out! Nor fhall I herein tread on aéts of ordi- 
“ nary ignorance nor injuttice, nor infift upon the cafes of fuch as are not 
* tinners, or where the matter belongs not to the ftannaries. Of thofe 
“ there are divers inftances in proof; but their infinite repetitions the 
“committee have declined. I will confine myfelf to his judging in 
“cafes not determinable by him; to his judging without hearing 
“ witnefles or council; to his judging without hearing the parties. I 
“ mean, as in the former inftance, he heard one fide only; for fo it 
“ muft be taken. Such precipitation always is for fomebody.- Thefe 
“only I fhall inftance, and upon thefe alone we fhall infift: not to 
“ aggravate, but merely to open them. Of the firft—his judgments in 
“ cafes not determinable by him—there are two kinds : one of claiming 
“ the fole trial of perjury and fubordination ; the other for the right of 
“* impofing a fine. Neither of thefe was within the compafs of his 
‘power. They fhould have been referved to the ordinary courfes of 
“* the law, and not left arbitrary to the difcretion of one man. Yet, both 
“are brought in proof. And for the firft, it fhows alfo the equity of his 


* Eliot’s allufion here is to the impeachment of the lord treafurer 
Middlefex (ante, i, 160-4), one of the charges on that occafion having 
turned on the improper ufes of his official feal. 
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“ cenfures, that having, without prefentment, without conviction, with- 
out trial of the law, without examination of the fact, judged and 
condemned for perjury and fubordination one Bridgeman and one 
“'Trekeane, not long after, upon fecond thoughts, being privately 
« {olicited by their friends (efpecially Trekeane’s, who was the richer 
< man), upon a new hearing he makes his old judgment void, and decrees 
« Trekeane not guilty of the faét for which before he had cenfured and 
«< imprifoned him. And this, as a cafe not determinable by him, or 
« merely in point of juftice, gives you fufficient intimation for the other 
« what you have to expect. That of the fine is precifely like it. 

« What I am now to relate was done upon a member of this houfe, 
«¢ Mr. Vivian, comptroller of the duchy, by whom the complaints have 
“ been exhibited to us. And it is thus : he comptroller, by his office, 
“ had the keeping of the gaol; and by that a prifoner in his cuftody, 
« againft whom the vice-warden, as it is ftrongly fuggefted, had a {pleen. 
« He had formerly, and in a ftrange manner, committed him ; and at 
“the time of his imprifonment had his own fervants, his principal 
« clerk, and others, to arreft him: an office which fuch men feldom 
“ sive to thofe that are fo near him. Well, the comptroller, as I faid, 
“had this prifoner in his cuftody for debt, upon an execution of 
“© c2/. 65. 8d, whereof the creditor acknowledged to have received 
« 26]. 105. od, and had agreed that for 29/. more, either prefently paid 
«*to him or depofited with the keeper, the debtor should be freed. 
«< Accordingly the comptroller, having fatisfaction from his prifoner, 
« difcharged his reftraint, forthwith intending the payment of the 
“party. But the vice-warden hearing thereof, and having, as is 
«alleged, his heart fixed upon the durance of the debtor not upon the 
“ fatisfaction of the debt, fends prefently for the keeper; queftions the 
“ difcharge; and when the keeper, to juftify his aft, produced the 
« agreement of the parties, and made tender of the money that the 
«€ yice-warden with his own eyes might witnefs the juftice of his deal- 
< ing, fo far was my lord Mohun from liking it that he turned his 
“¢ indignation on the keeper. And what does he? Does he then fine 
“him? No: that comes not yet: that were too gentle: that would 
“ not fatisfy the indignation conceived. He firft orders him to pay 
« down the full of the execution, double the creditor's own demand; 
“and, for want of inftant fatisfa¢tion in the place, turns even the 
‘ imprifonment upon him, and by warrant forthwith commits him! 
“ In which order (I fhall prefent it to you in the original, with divers 
«© other proofs) I obferve he fays that the debtor, by his efcape (for fo 
“he is pleafed to term it), prevented the creditor from getting his 
“* money in lefs than two years and a half; whereas the execution upon 
“ which the prifoner was firft taken was dated but the 11th of Auguft, 
«* and the order under which Mr. Vivian direéted payment was made 
« but on the 10th of September after. I leave you this for a demon- 
« {tration of the fincerity of fuch judgments! Well, this order being 
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** made might have no retraétion, but the money muft be paid; which 
** accordingly was done at the next ftannary court where the execution 
“had been granted, being the 15th of September after, not much 
** above a month from the date of the execution ; and thereupon follows 
* a liberate, by fpecial direction, from the vice-warden ; fo that now 
** all men conceived the matter to have been ended, and the comptroller 
‘* at large. But to fhow yet more the integrity of his juftice,—contrary 
“* to this expectation, contrary to his own order and direction, my lord 
“© Mohun fends a new command fuddenly to detain him until he fhould 
“* pay a fine of 10/. to the king; beyond all equity and reafon of the 
“* cafe, and beyond all power and authority of his office, or the prece- 
** dents or practice of thofe that were before him! And this order 
*« likewife had an untimely birth, for it was granted without date, and 
** fo feemed to have been fecretly prepared and kept in readinefs for 
** fuch fervice. 

“ But I have been too long in thefe particulars, and prefs, I fear, 
** your patience too far. Yet, the neceflity of the caufe and my ill 
“€ oratory requiring it, in that refpect I am hopeful of your pardons. 
*© In the next I fhall be fhorter, and to this end will involve two 
“€ particulars into one: the judging without hearing of witnefles or 
** counfel, and the judging without hearing of the parties. 

«« Thefe were cafes of a father and a fon, Carveths, fo named upon 
“ the fchedule. The father, being called before the vice-warden, was 
“‘ there charged by another with an ancient debt of 6/4. He did not 
** know before his coming what the matter was, and fo had neither 
“* counfel nor witneffes in readinefs. The debt he declared to have 
“ been fatisfied long before. He offered to confirm this by his proofs, 
“¢ and to that end defired a fhort day for his witneffes to be heard. But 
“« the vice-warden, it feems, divining otherwife of the cafe, however 
“ formerly made fenfible thereof, would not afford the favour. He 
“¢ prefently makes an order that Carveth fhould pay the 6/. and twelve 
“ years’? ufe; with which juftice Carveth being not affetted, nor 
“* purpofing to obey it, he*departs fecretly from thence to his own 
«¢ home, and there, knowing what would follow him, keeps houfe, fo 
«« that a warrant of contempt granted for his commitment could not 
“reach him. But hereupon the vice-warden for his pleafure muft 
“ caft another way; and this (being, it feems, very affectionate in the 
“ cafe) he does not long after. He caufed a fon of Carveth’s to be 
“« arrefted, one Ezekiel Carveth ; and him he detained a prifoner until 
«he was enforced, as a ranfom for his liberty, to pay down in fatif- 
“¢ faction of that reckoning for his father, 14/, Yes, this man, being 
“ neither principal nor furety, being no party to the debt, being no 
“ party to the fuit, being not heard, not called, not complained of— 
“ this man was imprifoned, and was plundered! It was a cafe that 
<* might well give occafion to the committee to confider the old rule of © 
« juftice of fo many ages ftanding: gui flatuit aliquid barte mandata 
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“ altera equum licet flatueret baud equus fuit. Ifa man fhould not be 
“ juftified whofe fentence yet is juft, that had not heard the parties, 
“* what was to be thought of a judge who would derive a fault, who 
“* would extraduce from the father to the fon, who would turn deaf ear 
“unto both, and both on fon and father would impofe a fine and 
*¢ punifhment where neither had been guilty! Sir, I aver that this the 
“* proofs, upon examination, do afirm. The names are colleéted on 
“ the {chedule, and to that I muft refer you, that the conclufion of my 
“* work be not too long delayed. 

“The third part now prefents itfelf. I am to fpeak of my lord 
* Mohun’s violent compulfions, by the terror of which his other 
“ practices have been fupported. This confifts wholly of imprifon- 
‘ments. But therein to enumerate all the particulars that we have, 
“and make a full narration of their caufes, would induce fo large a 
** ftory on that fubject as to render the compafs of this time too narrow 
“ for the labour. I have, therefore, collected only fome few circum- 
*€ ftances, which fhall ferve us as abftraéts and epitomies for the reft. 

«The firft is, that, in all caufes heard before him, he no fooner 
“* makes an order but with it he grants a warrant of contempt! He 
** fuppofes the order broken before it be made known. Both order and 
“ warrant alfo he gives to the parties in whofe favour they are drawn 
“up; and thefe parties choofing after to confider, efpecially if the caufe 
“be of {mall value, that their advantage will be greater by infli€ting 
“ the charge of the imprifonment than by receiving the fatisfaétion of 
** the orders, have repeatedly concealed the orders and ferved the war- 
“ rants, fo that the defendants were committed before they had done a 
“ fault, and were enforced at extreme rates to make compofition for 
“ their liberties! Thus even it was given in proof in the cafe of one 
“ Wadge, who was arrefted and imprifoned by one of thefe warrants 
“ of contempt for difobedience to an order which he had not feen or 
‘* heard of; and was fain to give, in compofition for his liberty, fix 
“* times as much as it afterwards appeared was commanded by the 
“order! The next point of praétice is that of his committing to 
“whatever place he pleafed. In the cafe of one Curtes, he im- 
“ prifoned the man in a caftle called Trematon, though the power of 
“the warden is in this particular confined by the charter of the 
“ ftannaries wholly to Loftwithiel. Another is that in his warrants of 
** commitment, as the writs themfelves fhow us, he expreffes not the 
“ caufe ; and yet does it with injunétion that the prifoner be not freed 
“ donec in mandatis (as he lays it) a me habueritis pro ejus liberatione. 
“In all which you know what inconveniences muft follow; what 
“ oppreflion to the parties; what terror to the country (for this I muft 
“ {peak from the fenfes of many we have heard, who fay they are now 
“afraid to live there); how unlimited it renders the {cope of his 
“ intentions ; how exorbitant, how irregular, his will; how contrary to 
“the law, not only of the ftannaries, as their charter imports, but 
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“ generally of the kingdom, to which, in this cafe, their charter relates ! 
“« How unjuit, how injurious it is, there needs no argument but the 
** mention of the debates, of the refolutions of this feflion, of the 
“ authority of our Petition, to prove it! Thofe reafonings, and that 
*< fettlement, no man well affe¢éted, no man well devoted, none but 
“ fome Titan (for fo Cicero calls the impugners of the law), will dare 
“ hereafter to crofs or contradict! 

«© T now come to the exactions and extortions of my lord Mohun. 
“« This fourth part, though infinite in particulars, may be exprefled as 
“ of two kinds—real and circumftantial. And firft for the real. By his 
‘* writs of privilege, that new device of his for making men tinners, he 
“* exacted for every writ three fhillings at the leaft; and yet he gave 
“© it continuance but for a year, fo that the renewing of the writ yearly 
** renews his fee, and draws an annual revenue to his purfe of a great 
“© value through the multitude of tinners he creates. Here we find a 
* full refolution and anfwer to that queftion made long fince: Cui bono ? 
‘¢ From this it is apparent that not the profits of the tinners, nor the 
“< jurifdiction of the ftannaries, nor the benefit of the country, are his 
“© motives, but the fingular advantage of himfelf, his fole avarice and 
“ corruption! The fame likewife are emergent in his increafe of fees, 
“* for warrants, for orders, for copies, and the like. Upon the firft he 
“* has increafed a full fourth part, as appears by his orders and confti- 
“ tutions to that end, whereof we have originals. Upon the others a 
“ full half is raifed. Nay, in the cafe of Treakeane, wherein the 
“* ancient fee was but twelve pence for an order of what length foever, 
“€ there was exacted three fhillings for an order but three lines long. 
“This we have here in evidence. Next for the circumftantial 
“€ exaétions. Thofe are three. Firft, by not publifhing his orders at 
“his hearings, but concealing them; fo that, both parties being 
“ ignorant of their doom, both might be drawn to take out copies. 
“© Second, by iffuing with his orders his warrants of contempt; whereby 
«he enforces great danger and prejudice on the parties, as you heard 
* folely for the increase of fee, which of courfe is loft if the orders be 
“ obferved, and no warrants iffued. Third, by multiplicity of hearings 
‘© and re-hearings in a caufe, occafioning multiplicity of warrants and of 
“ orders, and fo confequently of fees. In that cafe of 'Treakeane, befides 
“ the fhort and high-priced order I have mentioned, there were no lefs 
“ than feven or eight others upon fo many feveral hearings. The party 
“‘ was drawn, as the teftimony made good, to 10/. expenfe, without 
“ the payment of one penny to his adverfary. 

“ Things ftanding thus, I leave to the confideration of your wifdoms 
“ in what condition and ftate that country now finds itfelf, For felf- 
<€ protection all muft become tinners. To fuch fuits as I have detailed, 
“ it is certain, all are now made fubjeét. None may be exempted. All 
“* muft receive juitice only, and in all cafes, at the vice-warden’s hands ; 
« and you have heard what kind of juftice he affords. All are made 
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“obnoxious to his will, and to the danger of imprifonment, which you 
“ likewife fee how readily he diftributes. His exaétions, his extortions, 
“are fo heavy upon them, that they have loft all confidence in the 
* rights heretofore poffefled by them. What therefore now can be 
“ expected, what now can be looked for throughout the ftanneries, your 
“* judgments muft determine to whom this cry has been exhibited. 

“ The fifth and laft particular I have to demonftrate will fhow the 
“ neceflity yet more fully than any. For Iam now to fpeak of the deal- 
“ings of my lord Mohun with the parliament of the ftannaries. So 
** it is called in Devonshire, though in Cornwall we term it convoca- 
“tion. And here, for the better and more eafy underftanding of the 
“whole, the committee have refolved it into parts; whereby more 
“* perfpicuoufly may appear, both in reafon and degree, the faéts to be 
“ fubmitted to you. I thall open them with what brevity I may, and 
*¢ fo draw to conclufion. The firft part will exhibit an indire@ calling 
“* and intimation ; the fecond, an unjuft propofition ; the third, a finifter 
** and oblique intention ; the fourth, a {candalous profecution ; and the 
“ Jaft, a practifed corruption. In all I muft crave your favourable 
** attention ; becaufe all of them contain matter of fuch a nature, that 
“ we have been at a lofs for language to define it. 

“ For the firft—the indireét calling and intimation—to give it a due 
** trial, and to demonftrate what it is, I mutt lay you a foundation and 
“ fhow of what ought to bé: right being, as you know, index fui et 
“ obliqui. I have told you that convocation, in Cornwall, is the par- 
« liament of the tinners ; and I need not further note the importance 
“and confequence it is of, than by faying that laws and ordinances 
“* there made are, to them, as binding as the ftatutes of the kingdom ; for 
“ which reafon the fame refpeét is neceflary for the eleétion of their 
** deputies as for that of the members and {ervants of this houfe ; and 
* fo, therefore, was this anciently provided by the cuftom and conftitu- 
“ tions of their elders. Thofe, as their charter and ufage affirm (and 
“here let me fay that a great labour has been {pent for the exaét 
“« knowledge and difquifition of thefe rights, and divers days were given 
“by the committee to that fervice), have in all times maintained 
** this conftant form and manner. FFirft, there has been fome direétion 
“‘or authority ffom the duke or prince; or, in the vacancy or 
“* incapacity of a Prince of Wales, it has been otherwife derived and 
“taken. For the king, the lord warden by his precept intimates the 
** time and reafon to the vice-warden 3 and the vice-warden, then, in 
“ conformity to this, fends abroad his fummons to the mayors of the 
** four chief towns within the ftannaries—as the Mayor of Launcefton, 
“ the Mayor of Truro, the Mayor of Loftwithiel, and the Mayor of 
“ Helfton—to caufe to be eleéted or returned fix difcreet and able men 
* of each divifion, and thefe to be chofen by the free vote and fuffrage 
“ of the faid mayors and their brethren refpectively. Which being done, - 
“ the parties fo returned, giving their attendance at the place, and con- 
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*< fifting of the number of 24, do make up the full proportion of that 
“ body, who have a free power to act and determine for the reft. 
** Such was the ancient courfe of that affembly. But the prefent vice- 
“ warden—not fatisfied with this ; not finding it fuit with the prepara- 
“ tion of his purpofe ; and here, as in all elfe, treading an unknown path 
« and way—about Chriftmas laft, fends abroad his f{ummons (fome of the 
“ originals I hold among thefe papers) directed as aforefaid, but, in the 
“© warrants, naming particularly the men to be elected! Thereby he 
** retrenched the freedom of election, the liberty of the tinners, and the 
“* privilege of the towns. He aflumed a power and authority to himfelf 
** by nomination of the members. He took upon himfelf to dittate 
* the compofition of that body. By adapting the parts, he refolved to 
“have difpofition of the whole upon the warrants. The mayors 
** thereupon, not daring to refift him (for the noife of his former 
“ practice, as was teftified, had ftruck a terror into them), fummoned 
“the men. Upon the 4th of January, they met the vice-warden at 
“< Loftwithiel, the place and time appointed being there $ and differences 
“immediately broke out. ‘The firft difpute began about the lawfulnefs 
“* of the convocation. Two things were objected—that it had not 
‘* fufficient authority to ground it, there being no warrant as there 
““ ought to have been, but merely a letter of direction from the lord 
“¢ warden to confer only with the tinners ; and that the elections were 
“ not due, being made by the vice-warden, whereas by the charter and 
““ cuftom they ought to be per maiorem et confilium fuum in every ftan- 
“nary. To which the vice-warden, for excufe, made anfwer that a 
“© new convocation had not been intended, but only a recefs, as he was 
** pleafed to ftyle it, grounded upon an old convocation in a former 
*< yice-warden’s time. Againft this it was replied, that it could not be 
«- a recefs of the former convocation, feeing that there were divers acts 
<< agreed to on the occafion, not only committed unto writing by the mem- 
“* bers of that convocation, but figned by all their hands, and tranfmitted 
“to the lord warden to be reprefented to the prince to receive his 
“‘ confirmation. ‘That was a perfecting of their work, and as much as 
“could be done. Again it was alleged that as, by the death of king 
«< James, the prince came to the crown, even if this former conclufion 
«had not been, yet the convocation was thereby diffolved. On all 
“«< which reafons the ftannators infifting, and thereupon refufing to enter 
“< into bufinefs, that aflembly ended. So far I have put before you one 
“ effect and refult of the indire€tion alleged. The reft is now to follow. 
“In the February after that afflembly clofed, the vice-warden, not 
“ fatisfied, fent abroad a new fummons for calling them again, therein 
“© changing one fyllable only of the former. Whereas the firft went 
“ only to aflemble, now he made it reaflemble; but with addition that, 
“ if any of thofe ftannators were fick or dead, others fhould be chofen 
‘in their rooms. As to which, from one of the mayors, it has been 
“ teftified that in fuch election all freedom was anticipated by a dire¢tion 
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** that privately came with it, that fuch only fhould be chofen as were 
“known friends of the vice-warden’s. You will require no more 
“ fufficient illuftration of the point fubmitted to you. Its effet and 
“ confequence, both in the pra¢tice and the precedent, I doubt not but 
“you fully apprehend, To call a parliament without warrant, and in 
“ the calling to infringe its fundamental rights and privileges ; to feek 
** to veft the nomination of the members in one man—what does it 
“¢ import ? what can it portend? You may eafily infer it from the health 
“ and difpofition of this houfe of commons, whofe conftitution and com- 
** plexion are the fame. But guorfum hac? Wherefore all that great 
“labour and endeavour thus to compound (and to confound) a par- 
“liament? The next propofition made by Mohun will exprefs it. 
** This was fuch as never in the ftannaries had been before. It was a 
“ demand of money, a demand of aid ; and for whom? For whofe bene- 
“ fit and ufe? for his mafter’s?* for his fovereign’s? No: for neither. 
“They did not require it: they did not expeét it: they too well knew 
** it to be contrary to the privilege of the ftannaries even to defire it. It 
“ was for himfelf : it was for his own oblique purpofes. Too manifeft 
“* was this in a reply he made to an objeétion of the tinners in difpute 
“on that point; who faying amongft other things in contradi¢tion of 
“the defign, that they knew not how fo great a fum as 5o00/. (which 
“was by him demanded) could be for them employed, and defiring 
“ therefore firft to be informed how it fhould be ufed,—he told them 
“in general that it was for the reverfing of fome late refolutions of the 
** judges given in prejudice of their liberties, and to defend them if in 
“ parliament they fhould be queftioned ; as if either the juftice of this 
“court, or the integrity of the judges, were compatible of change or 
** alteration by his largefle, or fubject to corruption, like himfelf!—but 
“in the particular he made umbrage, faying that it might not be dif- 
** covered; adding withal, to endear it as a fecret not communicable, 
“ that if he thought his fhirt did know he would burn it: alluding, as 
* *tis like, to that faying in Plutarch of Metellus, Ji tunicam Jcirem meam 
“ arcani mibi confciam effe in ignem objicerem. So as in that you fee 
“ the intention, however it were pretended, was but for himfelf 3 and 
** the propofition and demand had no other end but the fatisfaction of 
“¢ himfelf, of his own avarice and corruption ! 

** But we will pafs from this to things of other nature, wherein 
“I confefs I have even a horror in myfelf to think of what I 
“am to fay. For, to effect this great defign of money, nothing 
“‘ may be {pared: no greatnefs, no excellency lies before him, 
“but he muft fpurn it from the way! To induce the tinners to 
“the grant, there muft be many arts devifed; and, amongit others, 
“one was a promife of the privileges he would give them. How 
“ free they fhould be under him! Free, as you formerly have heard, 
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“from all other courts and jurifdictions! Free from the courts 
“ ecclefiaftic, free from the courts of common law, free from the courts 
“‘ of chancery, nay, even from the ftar-chamber and its high court 
“¢ they fhould be free! And to endear the opinion of this freedom, he 
“* not only magnified himéelf, but caft detraétion upon others, that the 
“< fuppofition of their ill might heighten the reputation of his good. 
“To which end, fpeaking of the reverend judges and of their grave 
“ refolutions, by which it feems, about that time, fome of his 
“‘ purpofes were retrenched, he ftyled them forged refolutions, made 
“< only in prejudice of the ftannaries! Nor did he reft here, but took 
“€ occafion likewife in his rhetoric (for it was pronounced in a full court 
“and parliament) to make the chancery and that tribunal odious, 
“¢ faying that fuch were the abufes and delays that virtus perit et victor 
« flet! Mifery was the beft that could be looked for; ruin was not 
“avoidable! Nor was this all. The lords that have their places in 
“© the ftar chamber, who are the lights fhining in that great firmament, 
“ they likewife muft be overcaft. Upon their fentences and juftice he 
“ {crupled not to impofe this cenfure—that they were not ad correctionem 
< fed ad confufionem—not to correction and amendment, but to confufion 
« and deftruction of the parties. Thefe were his afperfions on thofe courts: 
«¢ all which the proofs do manifeft, fhowing an infolence unlimited. 

«‘ Yet even more, more both of fcandal and ambition, I fhall exhibit 
“ under the next head, wherein not the honour and actions of his 
“ majefty himfelf are excepted. This alfo was by occafion of an 
<¢ argument of the tinners (for they long difputed againft this demand 
“¢ of money), wherein when they defired to know whether if the pro- 
« portion were accorded, and if they confented to the fum, they might 
“ be fure fuch liberties would be gotten as were then pretended—in 
“ {corn and indignation Mohun replied, ‘When the king doth take 
“< © fubfidies of his fubjeéts for a war, he cannot warrant victory.’ In 
“ which, if either the fyllables or the time be drawn to obfervation, 
«€ there will be found a boldnefs beyond any man’s. For it implies a 
« comparifon- with his majefty in his actions, as if he (my lord Mohun) 
“‘ were not more accountable for the reafon of his doings than his 
* fovereign. It reflects, moreover, upon the importunity of that time, 
“ for it was prefently after the return of our unhappy expedition to 
« St. Martin’s; as if our lofles were not fufliciently exprefled in the 
_ triumph of our enemies, but they mutt receive likewife the indignity 

“© of my lord Mohun’s {corn farther to enforce them ! 

«But, to come to the conclufion of the work ; to fee the effect it had ; 
« how this boldnefs, this prefumption of his, was prevalent with the tin- 
“© ners to induce them to his will; there is one particular yet untouched 
“© of that which was noted—his pra¢tifed corruption. ‘This he two ways 
« attempted: by menaces and by promifes. ‘I'he menace was upon 
« that {pecial argument of theirs which they derived from their calling, 
« whereby they alleged this convocation was not lawful, and therefore 
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“« not of force to conclude anything for others. To which he returned 
“ this anfwer—that if any man fo objected, his eye fhould be upon 
“him, and he fhould be the only mark he would aim at. That 
“‘ was the menace. The promife you fhall have as fhortly; wherein, 
““ when he yet found a difficulty in fome with whom all his eloquence 
** prevailed not, nor could his threatenings move them to his purpofe, 
“ for them he cafts another way about, and handles them more pri- 
** vately, giving them affurance that they fhould not only be eafed in 
** that part of the charge which belonged to their divifion, but, if there 
“* were an overplus remaining of the reft after the work was done, in 
‘* that they fhould alfo be fharers. What corruption this shows, your 
“* wifdoms may foon judge. The preparation, the propofition, the 
** intention being fuch, what conclufion better could be looked for? 
** The original and fountain being corrupt, the ftreams could not be 
“pure. A good conclufion to fuch premifes would make no true 
“ analyfis. 

“* Well, I have now done this part. You fee him now brought to the 
“ indulgence of his will. His defires are fatisfied, and the money fo far at 
“his difpofal that fuch variety of arts had rendered vain any further 
“ refiftance. He will objet, perchance, that nothing had been taken, 
“ nothing had been aétually levied. 'To which, in full proof for fatisfac- 
“ tion and prevention, I reply—that, having drawn that conclufion from 
“* his parliament, notwithftanding a proteftation againit the courfe of the 
“¢ proceeding and the validity of the a&t fhortly after prefented to him 
“in writing by the whole body of the ftannators, he yet made out his 
“* warrants for the levy of the money, and fome part (though of no 
“* great proportion) was collected. The reft would have been gathered ; 
“* but the general parliament of the kingdom, which brought happinefs 
“to many things, did fo much favour to the tinners as to come readil 
“in the very nick of time. Our fittings were opened while this was in 
‘agitation in the ftannaries. And thus, at the fame moment, the 
** further collection of the money was ftayed, and opportunity was 
** given them to exhibit their complaint. 

** This complaint, as it was alleged and proved before the committee, 
*‘ you have now heard reported. I have laid before you both the 
“ extenfion and execution of his power. In the extenfion, both for 
“* the matter and the form, you have heard what tinners he creates, 
“what privileges he gives them, what effeés they work. In the 
“execution, you have heard likewife his illegal preparations, his 
“inequitable refolutions, his violent compulfions, his avaricious 
“exactions. And laftly, and more ftrange than all the reft, you 
“have had before you his dealings with convocation 3 Wherein the 
** intimation, the propofition, the intention, the profecution, the con- 
* clufion, have been noted, with the time in which all thefe were 
‘done. It was in lef than the compa{s of two years—a fhort {pace 
“ for fo long a ftory! You will note this circumftance with the reft, 
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** to give it a full view and profpect for your judgment; and to that I 
“now mutt leave it. 


“ It refts only that I crave your pardons for myfelf—the pardon of 
“ the houfe, the pardon of the committee—that fo weakly I have done 
“ fo greata work and labour. Such has been the difficulty and the Jength 
** of the report, that this fear doth yet affright me. Wherein I muft 
“* defire the affiftance of my mafters who made fo ill a choice, that, 
* both for their own honour and fervice, whatever my memory or 
** expreffion may have failed in, their great abilities will fupply. In 
«* hope of which, as of your favours, and with an humble acknowledg- 
“ment of my own errors, I fubmit myfelf to the judgment of the 
a WOUIG Se 


Upon Eliot refuming his feat, no oppofition was 
attempted to the motion fubmitted by Selden for prepa- 
ration of a formal charge againft Lord Mohun, which 
he and Eliot, with Noye, Henry Rolle, Hakewell, Little- 
ton, and Herbert were thereupon inftructed to prepare. 
Next day, upon interceffion from Sir Francis Annefley, 
intimation was given that any ftatement propofed to be 
made by Lord Mohun mutt be handed in by the follow- 
ing Saturday, or the houfe would proceed in its abfence. 
On Friday, however, the new peer prefented himfelf in 
the upper houfe; and having taken, as he faid, high 
counfel whether it moft befitted him to reply there or 
elfewhere to the charges brought againft him, he proceeded 
to ftate that he fhould make his anfwer in their lordfhips’ 
houfe, to which end there would doubtlefs be a conference 
to receive the charge, after which he fhould prepare to 
defend himfelf “ with all fpeed.” + 

That was on Friday the 3oth; and on Saturday 
order was made in the lower houfe that the charge 
fhould be “with all fpeed” taken up by Eliot. Ina 
fortnight from this time it had been completed, read in 
the lower houfe, allowed, ordered to be engroffed, and 
committed to Eliot for delivery in regular conference. 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. It is endorfed by Eliot himfelf: 
“¢ Report upon a examinations taken in y* complaint exhibited againft the 
“¢ yicewarden of the Stanneries. Parl. 4 Car.” 

+ Journals, i. 906-907. 
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With his accuftomed readinefs and fpirit he difcharged the 
tafk, and of his never-failing courage he had efpecial 
need. No man was more deep in the confidence of the 
court than Mohun. The lateft confpicuous example of 
royal favour, he had received his dignity as the reward of 
fervice ; and the conduct which Eliot had to denounce in 
him, was that for which the fovereign had ennobled him. 
As little indeed as the forced loan, or any other of the 
expedients for money, had Mohun’s petty plunders 
really enriched the king; and the difcouragement they 
had caufed to the tinners and their craft might have 
- gone far at laft to beggar him ;* but they had fupported 
the tyranny of the hour, and had been a thorn in the 
fide of its opponents. 

With a full knowledge of the cafe in this refpect, 
Eliot began the conference. He did not affect to 
conceal what high favour was enjoyed by the nobleman 
he appeared to denounce. But he told the lords that 
they, the knights, citizens, and burgefles of the commons’ 
houfe, having received from many parts of the kingdom 
many fad complaints of the great preffures on their liber- 
ties, and other injuries intervenient, through the violence 
and corruption of the officers to whofe care thofe liberties 
were entrufted ; that being informed, from the extremeft 
parts of the weft, of moft extreme oppreffions ; but know- 
ing withal the piety and goodnefs of their fovereign, and 
confidering that the abufe of fervants oftentimes reflected 
a prejudice to their mafters, and that even the beams of 
majefty, under clouds interpofed by the exorbitance of 
minifters, were not feldom darkened and obfcured, and 
the ftraight line and rule of government itfelf by fuch 
inftruments rendered crooked and deformed ; they, re- 
garding the honour of their fovereign as but a part of 
the welfare of his fubjeéts, in order to clear his bright- 

* It was upon the revenues from the Duchy of Cornwall that Charles 
afterwards had mainly to rely in his interval of government without a par- 


liament. As he had not created his fon the Prince of Wales he continued 
himfelf to be entitled to them, 
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nefs from the mifts that eclipfed it, and to preferve and 
keep equal to his greatnefs the reputation of his juttice, 
famous to his friends and fearful to his adverfaries, had 
defired a conference with their lordfhips; in which, with 
true and hearty thanks for the continuance of their 
refpective correfpondency in all things, and their ready 
conceflion to that meeting, he was commanded, though 
moft unworthy of that honour and moft unable to fup- 
port it, to reprefent a charge againft a member of their 
houfe, the Lord Mohun, whom avarice, ambition, injuf- 
tice, violence, oppreffion, exactions, and extortions almoft 
infinite, had made obnoxious to the cries and exclamations 
of the country, which upon due examination the commons 
had found not lightly to be moved, and therefore had 
thought fit to tranfmit them to their lordfhips, to the end 
that, having had like difquifitions by their wifdoms, they 
might receive fuch fentence and definition as fhould fort - 
with the merits of the caufe and the fatisfaction of their 
juitice, “ which,” Ehot added, “ we know no greatnefs 
““ can prevent.” * 

He then went over the various heads of the charge, 
enlarged upon the gravity of the wrongs comprifed in 
each, and ftated that the witnefles by whofe evidence 
they had all been eftablifhed to the fatisfaction of the 
commons were in attendance to repeat the teftimony at 
the bar of their lordfhips’ houfe. The clofe of his 
{peech was remarkable for its dauntlefs plain-{peaking, 
and in expreflion and allufion is as characteriftic of Eliot 
as any of his greateft efforts. Thanking them for their 
patience in liftening to his expofition of the charge en- 
trufted to him, he went on: 

«© What aggravation, then, can be added? What more may be 
** expected to enlarge it? Would you compare it with the modern, 


« would you meafure it by elder times? What examples can be found, 
“* what inftance can be given, to parallel with this? The injuttices, 


* MSS. at Port Eliot. I have copied this, as well as what is fhortly to 
be quoted, from an endorfement in Eliot’s handwriting, upon the copy of 
the report from the commons. 
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* the oppreffions, the exactions, the extortions on the tinners, are fo 
** infinite ; the injuries, the contempts, the fcandals, the abufes, to the 
* judges, to your lordfhips, to his majefty, are fo great; that they may 
* not unaptly be refembled to the antient wars of the giants with the 
“gods, and give that fable truth. In the preparation there has 
“ been laid Pelion upon Offa, infolence upon pride, covetoufnefs on 
*‘ ambition, violence upon all; while, in the ats themfelves, nothing 
“¢ has been feen but difdain of laws and contempt of government: not 
“ only to the deprefling of the commons, but, as you have heard, to the 
* {candal of your lordfhips, nay, to the prejudice of the king, whofe 
“honour and advantage have no fupport fo fure as the laws and 
“ liberties of the kingdom, thofe infeparable accidents and adherents of 
“his crown and dignity. I know, my lords, in what high place 
** he fits whom you muft now encounter. I know the advantage he has 
“ gotten by being numbered with your lordfhips. But withal I know 
“ the integrity of your juftice, the fincerity of your worths, which no 
** refpect, no greatnefs can pervert ; fo that there needs not any invi- 
“tation or encouragement to be given you, more than your own 
“virtues and the great examples of your fathers will prefent. I 
“‘ remember, in the fiction that was made of the deifying of Claudius, 
“ who lived not the moft excellent of men, it is faid that by the 
“acquaintance and favour of Hercules he was /ecretly admitted into 
“ heaven. But when the other gods had taken account of his demerits 
* and found him not anfwerable to their worths, to preferve the dignity 
** of that place, and the reputation of their order, he was, by a fentence 
“of their court, decreed incapable of that honour, and, notwith/tanding 
“ the admiffion be had gained, adjudged after thirty days to be expelled 
* again !—1 will make no application, What judgment will be 
“ expedient for this lord, the caufe will beft diret: the weight of that 
** will be emergent in the proofs; and to thefe, for your more particular 
“ fatisfaction, I fhall now refer you. 

“It refts, my lords, that I now only crave your pardons for the 
“‘ many imperfections I have made in this expreffion. My known 
** weaknefs and infirmities will, I hope, facilitate the exeufe. The 
** former favours of your lordfhips which in this place I have received, 
*« and the obligation of that honour to which thefe walls are witnefles, 
** give me new afflurance of your addition to that debt in particular for 
** myfelf: and that thofe errors which have happened from my weak-~ 
** nefs fhall not caft reflection on my mafters, who made {0 illa choice ; 
“ but that what my memory or expreflion may have failed in, their 
“more abilities will fupply, both for their own honour, and the 
“* efficiency of the fervice.” 


This noble and fearlefs appeal was made to the 
lords on Tuefday the 17th of June. At that date 
Eliot had no reafon to believe that the enquiry might 
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not have been completed before the feffion clofed. But 
three days had not elapfed when tidings of a heavy 
calamity reached him. Lady Eliot was dead. The 
circumftances are not further known to us than that her 
health had been failing fince her youngeft child was 
born, and that the event, which at laf was fudden, 
took place at Port Eliot. On Friday the 20th of 
June, the commons’ journals contain two notices : 
“* Witneffes againft Mohun ordered to be difcharged.” 
“Sir Jo. Elyotte, in refpect of the death of his wife, 
<* hath leave to go down into the country.” 

He went before the feftion clofed, but not before the 
appeal to the people, in which he had taken important 
part, had been drawn up and engroffed. The part fo 
taken by him waits now to be defcribed. 


VIII. Crosz or THe Sgesston anp APPEAL TO THE 
PEOPLE. 


Great had been the popular gladnefs at the enactment 
of the Petition of Right. Giving account two days 
later to his brother-fecretary at Portfmouth, and after 
faying that the king’s anfwer when delivered begat fuch 
an acclamation as made the houfe of lords ring feveral 
times, Conway told Cooke that he had never feen {0 - 
general a joy on all faces as {pread itfelf fuddenly, and 
broke out miraculoufly into bonfires and ringing of 
bells.* In a letter written on the evening itfelf of 
the day when the true anfwer was given, Netherfole 
finds it impoffible to exprefs “ what joy it doth now 
~“caufe in all this city, where at this houre they 
“are making bonfires at every doore fuch as were 
“never feene but upon his majefty’s returne from 
<< Spayne.” + The ringing of bells and kindling of 
bonfires continued for feveral days and nights: but there 

* MS. S.P.O. Lord Conway to Sir John Cooke, 9th June 1628, 

t MS. S. P.O, Strand this 7th of June 1628.” 
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was an ominous element in the rejoicing. Tyranny 
overthrown was eafier to underftand than liberty re- 
affirmed and eftablifhed. The common people thought 
lefs of the pafling of the Petition than of the defeat of 
the duke. That he had been deprived of all his offices 
and fent to the Tower, was the vulgar belief at firft ; 
under that impreflion, which fpread beyond London 
rapidly, the fires were kindled on many a hill and wold 
through England ; and the error had reached even to 
France and Flanders before the truth was correctly 


known.* 


The king could read none of thefe figns, and thought 
for a time that he had faved his friend. Still regarding 
the Petition as.a price or equivalent for expected fervice, 
he withheld nothing that might be wanting to give it 
effect and publicity. By his exprefs defire, it was not 
only enrolled in both houfes of parliament and in all 
the courts of Weftminfter, but it was to be put in print 
for his honour and the fatisfaction of his people.+ It 
was neverthelefs in the act of propofing to thank his 


* John Millington writes to his brother Gilbert on the 23rd of June 
(MS. S. P.O.) that news was reported at Antwerp as received from Calais 
that ‘© London was ’midft of bonfires and ringings for joy on the 8th of June 
“ becaufe of the degradation of the duke from his offices.” ‘* It prevailed 
< {> far,’” writes Mede to Stutevile of the fame popular impreffion, “ that it 
<¢ went down weftward and other parts of the country, where bonfires were 
<< likewife made upon the like apprehenfion.” 

+ Already, however, even if the meflage to this effect had not been fent on 
the roth of June, the refolve of the commons as to their own courfe had been 
taken ; and doubtlefs the king knew it. In one of Netherfole’s letters, written 
before the meflage was known, this curious paflage occurs: ‘* On Monday 
‘< afternoon (the 9th) they agreed on the preface of the bill of fubfidy : 
‘¢ thus: that if his majefty would pleafe to grant that the Petition of 
«« Right and Anfweare thereunto fhould be enrolled in the parliament 
< records and in the four courts of juflice, then the preface to the bill of 
“¢ fubfidy fhould be very fhort and fuch as was prefixed before the laft 
“‘-oranted; but if his majefty fhould not confent thereto, then they re- 
< folved to infift to have the Petition and Anfweare recited in the preamble 
< of the bill of fubfidy.” At the fame time they gave order that the 
committees on trade, grievances, and courts of juftice, fhould difcontinue 
their fittings. What remained to be done was within the province of the 
houfe, and their Petition had in principle fecured to them. They had only 
now to appeal to that, Next feffion, Eliot will have to move their renewal. 
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majefty for all this confideration that Sir John Strang- 
ways took occafion to add, “ Let us perfe& our Remon- 
“* ftrance.” And this, to the aftonifhment and hardly- 
concealed anger of Charles, is what they proceeded to 
do. 

Two fubjects only were interpofed. They redeemed 
their pledge as to the bills of fubfidy, and they com- 
pleted their charge againft Manwaring, of whom fevere 
example was made. Upon Pym’s carrying up to the 
lords the impeachment of this flavith divine ; who, 
during the lawlefs time of the people’s fuffering before 
parliament met,* had preached, twice before majefty 
and repeatedly in his own parith, that the royal will in 
impofing taxes required no authority from parliament, 
but obliged the fubjects’ confcience on pain of eternal 
damnation; the man was ordered into cuftody and 
brought before the lords, who ultimately, after much 
fhow of penitence on his part, fentenced him to imprifon- 
ment during pleafure of parliament, to be fined a thou- 
fand pounds, to make formal acknowledgment of his 
offence before both houfes, to be fufpended for three 
years from the miniftry, to be difabled from ever again 
preaching at court or holding any ecclefiaftical dignity 
or fecular office, and to have his books called in, burnt, 
and fupprefled. Thereupon he was carried to Fleet 
prifon, from which, after fix days, he was brought up in 
cuftody of the warden, upon his knees at the bar of 
each houfe made the required fubmiffion, and remained 
afterwards in the Fleet until the rifing-of the houfes re- 
leafed him.+ 

A fignificant fact was elicited during the proceedings. 

* See ante, 58 &c. 

+ Sanderfon implies (Life of Charles, 115) that the king viewed the 
matter indifferently. ‘¢ Truly I remember the king’s anfwer to all —<«he 
« «that will preach other than he can prove, let him fuffer; I give 
“«<them no thanks to give me my due’—and fo, being a parliament 
‘* bufinefs, he was left by the king and church to their fentence.” Asa 
{et-off to this, we fhall thortly hear what Heylin /ays, and what Charles 
and Laud did. 

x 2 
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Proof having been given that Manwaring’s fermons had 
appeared with the bifhop of London’s licenfe, Moun- 
taigne, who ftill held that fee, explained from his place 
in the lords that he had himfelf not read the fermons, 
but that he had licenfed them upon exprefs command of 
his majefty, conveyed to him through doctor Laud 
the bifhop of Bath and Wells, and that for this reafon 
he had directed fuch exprefs command to be printed on 
their title-page. The fact was admitted by Laud, and 
it determined againft him a queftion which the commons 
had raifed. Chief abettor of the duke in fupport of the 
Arminian faction, conf{picuous already by his favour to 
popery and his perfecution of the purer teaching, and 
known to have abufed the authority of religion to cor- 
rupt and undermine the law, it was refolved to name 
him alfo in the Remonftrance. 

As that memorable paper took fhape, the firft place in 
it had been given to religion.. But its tone was the 
fame as that of Eliot’s grave expofition, at the opening 
of the feffion,* of the inter-dependence of religion and 
liberty ; and it contained little of what afterwards came 
under reproach as fanatical or ftri@tly puritan. Never- 
thelefs the court might have taken warning by the very 
ominous prominence which the fubject had gradually 
affumed. Soon after parliament met, a Jefuit college 
had been unearthed at Clerkenwell; and, though fecre- 
tary Cooke himfelf laid the details before the houfe, a 
feeling of diftruft and diffatisfaction had been left as to 
the punifhments propofed to be enforced againft thofe 
violators of the law. Gradually had become known, 
too, the part taken by Laud at Buckingham’s inftance 
in preparing the inftructions for the loan ;+ and there was | 
filently arifing, fide by fide with the political difcontents, 
a danger of more awful magnitude. Charles, equally 
with his minifters, was wholly blind to it. He faw 
Manwaring punifhed, but knew that he could rein- 


* See ante, 118, and 127-33. + See ante, 55. 
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ftate him. Montagu was under ban, but he had the 
power to reeftablifh and reward him. Even Laud might 
be named, but the fee of London was getting ready for 
him. To have thefe men punifhed by parliament and 
rewarded by himfelf, was but the way, as Laud’s chap- 
lain exultingly put it, to have his majefty indeed well 
ferved!* All this, therefore, the king viewed as of minor 
importance to the faét that the lower houfe was about to 
take upon itfelf to appeal to the people againft his own 
perfonal friend, and to denounce, as the caufe of all their 
grievances and fufferings, the man he had preeminently 
fingled out for favour. 

Under eight particulars, of innovation in religion, 
of innovation in government,t+ of difafters abroad, of 
unguarded feas, of undefended forts, of decay of trade, 
of decline of fhipping, and of want of munitions and 
materials of war, thofe grievances had been {eparately 
confidered by a committee of which Coke, Rich, Eliot, 


* « An heavy fentence, I confefs,’’ fays doctor Peter Heylin of Man- 
waring’s (Cyp. Angl. 170), “but fuch as did rather affright than hurt 
“him. For his majefty looking on him in that conjunéture as one that 
“ fuffered in his caufe, preferred him firft to the parfonage of Stamford 
“« Rivers in Effex (void not long after by the promotion of Montague 
“to the fee of Chichefter), afterwards to the deanery of Worcetter, 
‘‘and finally to the bifhoprick of St. David’s. This was indeed the 
“‘ way to have his majefty well ferved, but fuch as created him fome 
“ill thoughts amongft the commons for his majefty’s indulgence to 
“him. But they had a greater game to fly at than to content them. 
** felves with fo poor a facrifice. The day before, complaint was made 
“‘ unto the commons that Laud, bifhop of Bath and Wells, Aad warranted 
“* thofe fermons to the prefs, and him they had as good a mind to as any 
“other.” Laud himfelf fays (Diary, June 12), *¢ I was complained of by 
** the houfe of commons for warranting Dr. Manwaring’s fermons to the 
“‘ prefs.” To which, after mentioning the infertion of his and bifhop 
Neile’s names in the Remonftrance, he adds an anecdote not likely to be 
implicitly accepted on his authority. ‘‘ One in the houfe ftood up and 
«© faid, ‘ Now we have named thefe perfons, let us think of fome caufes 
<¢ «why we did it.” Sir Edward Coke anfwered, ‘ Have we not named my 
“¢ “lord of Buckingham without fhewing a caufe, and may we not be as bold 
«© ¢with them?” ‘Truly the caufes in either cafe were not far to feek ! 

+ In this were comprifed the {cheme for bringing over a foreign force, 
the commiffion for excife, the taking tonnage and poundage without a vote, 
the breaches of parliament, and “ things tending to an apparent change of 
‘* government,” 
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Marten, Wentworth, Pym, Selden, Littleton, and Whitby 
were the members, but in which neither Marten nor Went- 
worth appears to have taken part ; the Remonftrance had 
been drawn fo as to comprize a forcible ftatement under 
each of the feveral particulars, and fo prefented ; and it re- 
mained only now to take the fenfe of the houfe upon the 
propofition to {fpecify by name the Duke of Buckingham 
as the chief caufe of all. The final debate had. been ap- 
pointed for Friday the 13th of June; and after all hope 
had vanifhed of ftaying the declaration itfelf or materially 
changing its terms, the moft extraordinary exertions 
' were perfifted in by the court to prevent the infertion of 
the duke’s name. The debate, which had begun early 
in committee, was continued late; and, though no fuff-- 
cient record of it has furvived, its courfe and refult may 
be made intelligible, and even a hint of its extraordinary 
intereft conveyed, by the help of fome brief notes in the 
Harleian collection,* of fome allufions in unpublifhed 
letters, and of a fpeech by Eliot which I have found 
among his papers. 

Sir Robert Philips himfelf had not been entirely proof 
againft the folicitation of the privy councillors.f He 
would have had the Remonftrance fo run as to avoid the 
formality of a charge, and to ftate it rather as an opinion 
than a fact that the duke’s excefs of power was the caufe 
of all the evils. On the other hand, though not object- 

_ing as matter of form to Philips’s propofal, Eliot, Coke, 
and ‘Selden { were pofitive to name the duke as the caufe 

* Given in Parl. Hi/?. viii. 217-18. 

t_ The kind of preflure employed finds curious illuftration in a letter of 
Sir John Maynard (as to whom fee ante, 268) to Buckingham, wherein he 
takes credit to himfelf for having tried fecretly to prevent the Remonftrance, 
and for having taken off many lawyers from naming the duke. He 
makes the remark alfo, well worthy to be repeated and preferved, that 
nothing could exceed the moderation in profpeét until the king made his 
firft unhappy anfwer to the Petition of Right. MS. S, P.O. June 1628. 

} It was on the fuggeftion of Selden that to the expreffion, ‘¢ exceffive 
“* power,” in {peaking of the duke, was added alfo “ the abufe of that 


‘* power.” Not in power itfelf, but in its excefs and its abufe, he argued, 
lay the caufe of all evils. 
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in fuch manner as to warrant their calling for his removal 
from his employments. So, they faid, he had been 
declared already in the laft parliament, fince when the 
caufes were multiplied, and he had deferved nothing better 
of the commonwealth. To this they ftood firm. The 
king even fent a meflage during the progrefs of the 
debate, but it paffed unheeded. In vain Sir Humphrey 
May pleaded againft perfonal afperfions; in vain Sir 
Henry Marten advifed fuch a framing of the appeal as to © 
make it paffable to his majefty’s judgment and affection ; 
in vain Sir Benjamin Rudyard reprefented that it would 
fuffice to denounce all excefs of power, without naming 
the duke, offering them the forfeiture of his life if they 
did not fo more fecurely attain their ends. The majority 
were not affected by thefe arguments. But the kind of 
effect produced by their perfiftent iteration, and by the 
unufual urgency and preflure of the fpeakers who em- 
ployed them, again called up Eliot. He fpoke briefly ; 
but with an impaffioned force that condenfes ftill the 
whole cafe againft the favourite into thefe few bitter 
fentences of indignation and fcorn : 

«©T am not more troubled, Sir, at the caufe of this 
“‘ difpute than at the difpute itfelf. That fo much 
“‘ argument, fo much art, fhould be ufed in a matter fo 
““ notorious, fo much known! It is as though we rather 
“ fat as apologifts than judges. It makes me fear that 
“ the queftion may be turned; and whilft we difpute 
“‘ whether the duke be our great grievance, we conclude 
“it in ourfelves, and by our own delays, our own diftrac- 
“ tions, become a greater. The truth is plain as to him, 
“that he is fo. No man can deny it. If it were 
“ queftionable, a world of witnefles might be brought 
“ againft him to confirm it. Look generally over all 
“the land. The whole kingdom {peaks it. Come to the 
“ feveral parts, they prove it. Go to the court, there ’t is 
“ moft apparent. All honours, all offices, all places, all 
“ preferments, are difpofed by him. Virtue or fervice 
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“* merits nothing but as he commands. Refort from thence 
** to the country, and fee what is there. There, too, you 
“€ fhall find them made odious by his favour, or nothing 
“ by his frowns. Come to the city, that is as the object 
“of his will. His entreaties are commands, his com- 
““mands laws. Nothing muft be denied him there 
that ftands too near, too obnoxious. Go to the camp, 
“go to the foldier. See there, now for thofe twelve 
““months that they ferved under his command, what 
“‘ they have there wanted, and how many fince have 
“ perifhed for need of that which his riots have con- 
“‘ fumed.* Go to the fleet, go to the mariner. What have 
“they been, better? Nay, how much were they worfe 
‘until his fears relieved them! Go to the Exchange, 
“go to the merchant. What freedom has their trade? 
“ What employments have their fhips, but /uch as makes 
“* them miferable or unhappy? Go to the courts of juftice, 
“ go to the lawyers. What right has he not violated? 
“‘ whom has he not oppreffed? Go to the univerfity, 
“go to the fcholar. What good man does not there 
“complain him? Witnefs religion, witnefs learning, 
“* witnefs law, whether his power be not the greateft 
“‘ grievance that they fuffer! Come yet nearer home. 
“* Come to ourfelves, as we are here met in parliament. 
‘« Was there ever the like fuffering in this place as there 
“has been for him? Can their memories that would 
“‘ defend him give inftance of the like? Nay, defcend 
“from thence into particulars. Come to ourfelves, as 
““ we are ourfelves, without relation. Is there almoft 
“any man here free? I verily believe, if all fhould 
“* fpeak their confciences, few would be exempt. What 
“‘ prifoners has he made? Whom has he confined ? 
“* How many could I number, how many do J see, whom 
‘* his malice has made that way miferable. What exiles 


ce 


* Ihave in a previous work (the Grand Remonftrance, 105, and 220) given 
fome illuftrations of the incredible extravagance of Buckingham’s mode of 
living, 
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“has he caufed! How many has he banifhed !— 
‘© banifhed from the court, banifhed from their countries. 
“¢ Under colour, indeed, of fome flight employments that 
“ fhould permit of their return; but not the lefs tem- 
“‘ porary banifhment, nor I prefume lefs troublefome to 
“ thofe that fuffered it, of whom there have been too 
“many. And if he has given fuch offices, far more 
“© than were welcome, what offices hath he not taken 
“away from thofe who fhould have retained them ?— 
‘¢ But is it in his injuries only, is it not alfo in his benefits, 
“ that his nature is declared? To fo much trouble are 
“‘ his affections difpofed, that his very favours are op- 
“ preflive. Thofe whom his courtefies have put under 
“ obligation muft, when they fhall make a true account, 
“© admit what they have fuffered. Either through the 
“‘ weight of his defires, or the memory of their fervices, 
“ they alfo, I am confident, will in their own particulars 
“ be compelled likewife to point to him as the great 
 orievance. And fhall we now difpute againft it? 
‘ Shall we fo determine as to make that doubtful which 
‘ is fo certain, with all places, all perfons, all things for 
‘witnefs? Does it affect us more* to defend others 
‘than to fecure ourfelves? Does the gravity, the 
‘ wifdom, the juftice of this houfe, hold no obligation 
“on us for the common good? I am confident we all 
<< do aim at that. Weall intend it, or would be thought 
“to do fo. Let us not, then, oppofe it; let us not 
“retard it; but, in a cafe fo clear, let our confents 
<¢ witnefs our affections.”’*> 

Upon Eliot refuming his feat the queftion was put. 
Mede wrote to Stutevile that there had been that day 
no lefs than four hours’ difpute whether they fhould ex- 
preffly name the duke or not in the Remonftrance, 


an 


n 


A 


n 


n 


* He means, “ is it more our bufinefs.”” 

+ From Eliot’s original MS. In the manufcript book at Port Eliot 
containing tranfcribed and colleéted f{peeches, the date of the fecond 
parliament is wrongly affigned to it. 
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which at length being put to the queftion was carried 
for naming him by more than 100 voices. His mean- 
ing is that the predominance of voices was fo great as 
to carry it without divifion; for the fact is fo related by 
Netherfole. ‘ They have been about it all this day 
‘from morning till fix of the clocke at night; and 
“ would not be held from it by a meffage the king fent 
“* to them to defire them to forbeare naming the duke, 
** in whofe coache I faw his maj" even now paffe by my 
“ window from Somerfet-houfe where I know he had the 
“* newes. God grant his maj’ be not offended with it. 
“I truft he will not fo farre as to breake the parliament. 
“* There were foe few voyces for the duke that the houfe 
“ could not be devided upon it.” ¢ 

The Remonftrance thus completed, the commons 
agreed at once to demand their right of accefs with it 
to the king’s perfon; and this meflage, rejecting all 
Finch’s entreaties to be fpared fo unpleafing an office, 
they appointed their Speaker to deliver. They fepa- 
rated then; but not yet had the incidents come to a clofe 
which have made that fummer evening memorable in 
hiftory. 

To what extent the fympathies of London went with 
parliament, the late rejoicings would have fhown the 
king ; and with the eager popular with that had fathered 
the thought of the duke’s difcomfiture, and over his 
fuppofed difmiffal from his offices had lighted bonfires 
throughout England, Charles was doubtlefs made ac- 
quainted. Nor is it unlikely, as he paffed in the duke’s 
coach that afternoon near the fcene where the debate 
raged, that fome ominous figns may have fhown them- 
{elves even to his narrow and prejudiced vifion. But, 
fuppofing him to have turned angry away, and fought 

* MS. S. P.O. Netherfole to queen of Bohemia. Though it is dated 


¢ Strand sith of June,” and was doubtlefs begun that day, it bears 
evidence of having been kept open two days longer, 
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in an oppofite direction to fcan the temper of his people, 
what would have greeted him there? 

The theatres in thofe days emptied themfelves early 
of their vifitors, opening at two or three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and bringing their performances to a clofe at 
fix or feven. What was played that day at the Fortune 
is not known to us; but a man who formed part of the 
audience, and who was eagerly watched by a group of 
London ’prentices as he quitted his feat and left the 
theatre, is a figure but too well known. When we faw 
him laft, he was trying his witchcraft on the Thames 
while his mafter the duke was breaking the fecond par- 
liament.* Since then, fkilled in the black art and 
notorious for an evil life, of whofe unutterable vices he 
had expiated fome in prifon, his favour at York-houfe 
has increafed; he has been confulted conftantly by his 
grace the duke ; and he is believed to have prompted 
as well as helped his evil influence by foul and wicked 
forcery.t Was not complaint to the lord mayor made 


* See ante, i. 576-7, ote. 

+ The Percy Society fome years ago (1850) publifhed in a tract a felec- 
tion from the numberlefs fongs and verfes that expreffed the popular feeling 
about Buckingham, his quack and aftrologer Lamb, and his affaffin Felton. 
The moft curious are “a dialogue between the Duke and Doctor Lambe” 
upon their fuppofed meeting in the other world, and an ‘ epitaph” on both 
(p. 58 and p. 64). The poifonings attributed to this man were the leaft 
fhameful and horrible of his alleged crimes ; and making every allowance 
for excefles of the popular rage, it is certain that the defence made by him, 
when put upon his trial for a capital offence, was fuch as to juftify out of 
his own mouth a belief in the worft charges againft him (L’ E/frange, 88). 
Yet his aftrology and quackery had recommended him to favour with the 
duke’s mother, and afterwards with the duke himfelf, who was known to 
confult him frequently, who had trufted the cure of his brother Purbeck’s 
madnefs to his black arts, and who was believed by the vulgar to be alfo 
indebted to them for more important help in his confliéts with parliament 
and his favour with the king. Before I leave thefe rhymes, collected by Mr. 
Fairholt, it will not be out of place to quote the opening of one of them 

peo 
es} “ Excufe mee, Eliot, if I here name thee, 

‘¢ The times require it, fince few honeft be; ... 

« °Tis due you to the world bee underftood, 

6 More than Rome’s Cato, hee who durft be good, 

“ When Cefar dared bee badd. For that great Duke 
“‘ Feares nothing more than your fevere rebuke |” 
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but a few days fince of a libel torn down from a poft 
in Coleman-ftreet, “ Who rules the kingdom? the 
‘king. Who rules the king? the duke. Who rules 
« the duke? the devil!” * That was the devil, Doctor 
Lamb, the duke’s devil, the witch, the conjuror, now 
leaving the Fortune theatre; and the ’prentices began 
fo to call him, following quickly on his track ; until 
the wretched creature, taking alarm, gathered round 
fome failors to guard him, and by the act increafed 
the fury of his affailants. As far as Moorgate the 
fellows he had hired feem to have made refiftance, 
but here were overpowered. Pelted then by fome- 
thing heavier than words, exhaufted, and in abject 
terror, the miferable man took refuge in the Windmill- 
tavern at the lower end of the Old-jewry. It was too 
late. The mob, infuriated by this time, and cruel as all 
mobs are, guarded both outlets of efcape, and would 
have gutted the tavern if the vintner had not thruft 
him out. He fled once more; and in his mortal agony 
twice forced his way into other refuge, from which he 
was twice dragged out, no one caring to fuccour him. 
Then the crowd, howling and fhouting, clofed upon 
him ; beat him to the earth with clubs and ftones; and, 
crying out as they ftruck that fo they would ferve his 
matter if he were there, finally left him as he lay, crufhed 
and infenfible. Even fo there was no pity or help for 
him. Refpeétable men had feen this wicked deed, 
raifing no hand againft it; and fuch men now looked 
from their houfes to where the mangled wretch was left 


* Mede to Stutevile, June 29, 1628. Court of Charles, i. 268.0 2 
previous letter (June 21) he defcribes the origin of the attack. “ Some 
“« boys and fuch like began to quarrel with and affront him, calling him 
“ the duke’s devil, &c.” 

t ‘* They fay the people cried while they were killing him that if his 
‘* mafter was there they would give him as much.” Mede to Stutevile, 
June 21. The account in this letter does not materially differ from that 
which I have given; but Mede adds this note: ‘* Some fay he increafed 
“the rage of the boys and others who firft abufed him, by drawing a 
“* poniard at them.” 


1628, Murder of Doétor Lamb. See 
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to die, none offering to take him in. Againft the 
duke’s vile inftrument the gates of mercy were fhut. 
Even when the lord mayor’s guard, called out at laft by 
the outrage, came up to where he {till lay fenfelefs, they 
could not get any one to afford him fhelter ; and he was 
taken to the compter-prifon in the Poultry, where he 
died that night. The keeper found upon his perfon a 
round cryftal ball and other conjuring inftruments. 
Impofture and quackery are the fame in all ages.* 
Enquiry was ordered, but defeated by the want of 
evidence ; for no one would affift to bring the murderers 
to juftice. It was of deep moment to the king that he 
fhould have read the incident rightly, and to his minifter 
yet more important; but there was no warning in it for 


* The mention of the cryftal ball is in a MS. diary which will be found 
in the S. P. O. under date of the 14th of June. It has not been printed, 
and as it has fome very curious details nowhere elfe mentioned, I fubjoin’ 
it. Upon the main incidents of the outrage the accounts are generally in 
agreement, and as to thefe I have included in my narrative all that is neceflary. 
It is Netherfole who fays that the poor wretch ‘‘ thrice houfed himfelf” and 
was thrice thruft out. ‘‘ This day Doctor Lambe, being at the Fortune at 
‘a play, gat fome faylors to garde him. He came to Moregate, where he 
“* {upped w'® a queane or two. Some boyes wayled his comynge out, 
*¢ defirous to fee him, and followed him. MHe told them he would make 
*¢ them daunce naked if they dep'ted not. At the Old-jurye the number 
“¢ increafed. He oppofeth. Is driven into the Windmill taverne. There 
«¢ with ftones the tumult increafeth. He is fent out difguifed but knowne ; 
“and foe with ftones, cudgells, and bordes is knocked doune. None 
“ would fuffer him to come into their houfes. He is carried to the Counter, 
<¢ Never fpake after. Thenext morninge he dyed. He had in his pockett 
“<a longe knife w* a penknife in it; another longe knife with a penknife ; 
“©a broken knife; a fheath which had three knives in one; a round 
“ cryftall ball; a dozen of filk pocket [handkerchiefs] broydad; the 
<¢ picture of the Keep" of the Lady Somfett, and-of Robte the palatine’s 
“ fonne. Such piétures as are ordinaryly fould. He had allfo 5 other 
<¢ heades drawne faftned on cardes, a gold night cap, and 4os. in money. 
“¢ He had formerly fayd he fhould never be hanged but fhould dye a violent 
“death. He fayed this morning if he efcaped that daye he fhould 
“¢ live another yeare. He had fayed if he efcaped the Duke fhould live 
“¢ another 3 yeares as reported. As Doctor Lambe came down the Wind- 
« mill-taverne ftayers the boy that lighted him downe fayth on his oath 
<< certayne great flyes buffed about.’ It was thought a yet more ominous 
circumftance that on the day of his death the portrait of the duke in the 
chamber of the high-commiffion court at Lambeth fhould have tumbled 
out of its frame! 
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either, and nothing to ftay the uncontrollable anger of 
Charles. To his call upon the city authorities, again 
and again renewed, that they fhould produce the offen- 
ders, it was in vain they pleaded that “ they could not 
“find any that either could, or, if they could, were 
“ willing to witnefs againft any perfon in that bufinefs.” 
They were threatened with the lofs of their charter, and 
ultimately had to pay an enormous fine.* 

On the morning of the fourth day after this occur- 
rence the commons prefented their Remonftrance in the 
banquetting room at Whitehall. With fingular bad tafte, 
Buckingham had not excufed himfelf from attendance. 
He was prefent, and ftood by the king, while the com- 
mons thanked him, and faid that both they and their 
pofterity would have caufe to blefs God for him, in that 
he had given a clear and {fatisfactory anfwer to their 
Petition of Right; while they expreffed for himfelf the 
moft unfeigned refpect, putting blame folely on his 
minifters; while, for the church, they warned him 
againft fuch innovations as bifhop Laud and bifhop 
Neale were bent on introducing; and, in regard to the 
ftate, reviewed with unfhrinking force and plainnefs all 
their caufes of difcontent, recounted their difgraces and 
difafters, and declared the principal caufe of every evil 
and danger to be the exceflive power of Buckingham 
and its abufe; while they averred it to be not fafe to 
truft into the hands of any one fubject whatfoever, fo great 
power as refted in the duke; calling for his removal 
from his great offices of truft, as well as from his place 
of nearnefs and council about the royal perfon; and at 
laft, with pathetic earneftnefs, affuring his majefty out of 


* The fum had to be made up by the various companies, and in an 
hiftorical account of the Worfhipful Company of Carpenters the follow- 
ing curious affeffments are given: ‘Received of divers perfons of this 
“* commonalty. according to a precept directed from the lord maior, towards 
** the death of doctor Lambe killed in the Citie of London vj': xvj* Paid 
“in January 1632 for an affeflment impofed on our companie by reafon of 
*« the death of doctor Lambe v'* ” 
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what depths of forrow, at the thought of fuch approach- 
ing defolation as mutt follow’ his perfiftence in recent 
courfes, they had lifted up their cries to heaven for 
help, had applied themfelves next under God to his 
facred juftice, and, now falling at his feet, implored him 
to hearken to what in truth was the voice of all his 
people. 

Charles had liftened uneafily. He offered no inter- 
ruption : but at its clofe faid, curtly, he thought they had 
better underftood what belonged to them and what to him; 
for that, after he fo gracioufly had granted them their 
Petition, he expected not to have had their Remonftrance. 
As he rofe from his chair with thefe words, Buckingham 
fell on one knee, as though about to fpeak. “No, 
“* George,” faid the king, lifting him with outftretched 
hand, which the duke kiffed; and fo they left the room 
together. ‘“ Certayne is it,” fays Netherfole, from whofe 
letter I take this defcription, “his majefty’s favor to the 
“* duke is noway diminifhed by this Remonftrance; but 
“ the ill-will of the people is likely to be thereby much 
“ increafed, if that were anything to his grace.” 

What it was to his grace, and what to his mafter, will 
be feen fhortly. Ill was its preparation meanwhile for 
what remained to do. From this point Charles had 
again refolved to take his own courfe, going back from 
the Petition ; the duke was ready to fupport him; and 
both were blinding themfelves determinedly to the rifks 
that would have to berun. After fettlement of the title by 
which the Petition was to be entered on the roll,* which 
did not pleafe the lords ; and of a fharper difpute on the 
preamble of the bill of fubfidy, their lordfhips claiming in 


* The title as finally fettled was “‘’The Petition exhibited to his majefty 
“< by the lords fpiritual and temporal, and commons, in this prefent par- 
“‘liament affembled, concerning divers Rights and Liberties of the 
“¢ Subjects ; with the king’s moft royal anfwer thereunto, in full Parliament.” 
It was at the fame time agreed “that the king’s anfwer, in French, fhould 
“be printed in Englifh, for the better fatisfaction of the vulgar.” Cozm- 
mons’ Fournals, Jane 20. 
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regard to it what the commons declined to concede ; * the 
bills of fupply were paffed, and immediately afterwards a 
fhort bill introduced of which the object was to grant, 
until parliament fhould have met in another feffion, 
tonnage and poundage. This was the firft practical 
affertion by the commons of the right guaranteed by 
their Petition, and upon it the king immediately took 
iffue. 

Eliot had a deep intereft in the queftion, as to which 
his conduct on the parliament reaffembling was fated to 
have momentous refults ;—in the brief interval now to 
elapfe before his family forrow called him away, his 
labours in it were inceffant ;—and the pofition finally 
taken up by the commons in regard to it, mainly at his 
inftance, appears to have been what I fhall now proceed 
to ftate. 

Claiming the right folemnly admitted in their Peti- 
tion to have no tax or duty impofed without confent 
of parliament, they at the fame time acknowledged 
it to be the cuftom to concede to the fovereign, by 
parliamentary grant, duties on merchandife at the 
outports, conditional upon commerce in return being 
adequately protected, and on the duties being only 
levied upon a fettled and equitable book of rates. Of 
late years, doubtlefs, the grant had been for the fove- 
reign’s life; but anciently it was not fo. Even after 
given for life to the fifth Henry, for his reconqueft of 
France, it was again made annual to his fucceffor ; and, 


* The lords had objected that in the front of the bill of fubfidies the 
commons only were named, whereas it fhould fo have run as to include alfo 
the lords as a portion of his majefty’s “‘ moft humble and loyal fubjeés :” 
to which the commons, withdrawing nothing, made anf{wer that, while they 
confidered fuch a fuggeftion to be of dangerous example, they fhould ever 
be as zealous of their lordfhips’ privileges as of their own rights ; ‘¢ where- 
“ with the lords were fatisfied.” Parl. Hi/?. viii. 234; and fee Commons’ 
Journals, June 16. Conway writes to Cooke that there had been great 
difcuffion in the lords whether to fend it back again for amendment or to 
pals it under proteft, and that the latter courfe was adopted. MS. S.P.0O. 
i8th June 1628, 
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as Eliot fhows in his memoir,* it was not till near the 
clofe (the 31ft) of the fucceeding reign, that, with a 
{pecial provifo againft precedent, the life-grant again was 
made. Alas! exclaims Coke in his Inftitutes, fo forcible 
is a precedent when once fixed in the crown, add what 
provifo you will the kings carry it. From Henry the 
Sixth downward it had been given for life, but never 
taken without the formal grant. The Tudors received it, 
as the Plantagenets did, from the commons of the realm. 
To impofe, by prerogative, duties in excefs of the ftatu- 
tory grant, was the act of the firft of the Stuarts, with 
the refults we have feen ;¢ and we have feen the attempt 
firft made by his fon to take the grant itfelf without 
authority of parliament. The channel meanwhile was 
unguarded, commerce unprotected, and the rates levied 
fo unequally that all the merchants of the kingdom cried 
out againft them.§ In thefe circumftances the commons 
propofed their temporary act. We will give you, they 
faid to the king, when the neceflary alterations in the 
rates have been effected, a life-grant for as much as you 
have heretofore received ; but as this may take two or 
three months to fettle, we will now legalife their collection 
at the ports until we meet again. No, was Charles’s 
anfwer, I will not take the grant for a lefs term than my 
immediate predeceffors did. Then the commons, anxious 
ftill to evade direct collifion, fuggefted that by the king’s 
not proroguing them, but allowing them to adjourn 
themfelves, they would be enabled, on reaflembling, to 
pafs a law with fo much retrofpective effect as to take 
force from the day of their original meeting, and cover 
any collection at the ports in the recefs. This alfo was 


* See ante, i. 214-15, 293-4. : : ; 

+ Hume falls into a ftrange miftake on this fubject, which was firft cor- 
rected by Brodie (Brit. Emp. ii. 193). a 

{ See ante, i. 164-173. And fee the allufions of Philips reported by 
Eliot, i. 366-7. é 

§ For notices in illuftration fee my Grand Remonftrance, 218-223, and 
efpecially 228. 
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rejected by the king. Nothing then remained but to 
place on record a remonftrance. 

It was moved in the commons’ houfe on the day when 
Eliot was called away, and in a few words the fequel may 
be told. The five days paffed in fettling its terms were 
alfo used in a vain endeavour to conciliate the king. 
Finch was fent to him the day after Eliot left, to point 
out what the refult of the levy without a grant would be: 
that merchants muft refufe payment, and that, if impri- 
foned thereon, the Petition of Right would be violated. 
His majefty had well confidered it—_was the anfwer taken 
back by Finch—and on the following Thurfday parliament 
would be prorogued. Thereupon the houfe came to a 
vote that on that Thurfday morning the remonftrance 
as to tonnage and poundage fhould be completed, en- 
groffed, and handed to the king. 

Such had been the delays interpofed, however, that on 
the eve of the appointed day order had to be made to 
interdi@ all other bufinefs at their meeting, and to take 
the remonftrance at the earlieft hour; it being doubtful 
even then whether the prorogation would be perfifted in. 
The members had crowded to the houfe, accordingly, and 
a fair proportion of the feats were filled at a little after 
feveno’clock. But the Speaker did not make his appear- 
ance. He had been fent for at a yet earlier hour, and had 
‘eft his chambers at Gray’s-inn with the royal meffenger. 
Eight o’clock ftruck, and nine; ten o’clock was approach- 
ing ; * and Weftminfter-hall was brimming over with 
news brought from the precincts of the court, that parlia- 
ment was to be allowed to adjourn itfelf after all, and 
there was to be no prorogation—when Finch hurriedly 
appeared. He had been clofeted with the king. He 
took the chair ; the remonftrance was produced, already 


* « For prevention whereof,” writes Mede of the propofed fecond re- 
monftrance, ‘* the Speaker was kept at Whitehall paft ten, when it was too 
«« late, and the king ready to come to the houfe.” Manufcript letters by 
Netherfole (S. P. O.) are my principal authority for the details in the text. 
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engroffed ; and lefs than half an hour would have com- 
pleted all the forms {till neceflary, when at that inftant, 
hard on Mr. Speaker’s heels, Black Rod announced the 
arrival of the king. Reludtantly and flowly the commons 
yielded to the unwelcome fummons, and the bar of the 
upper houfe prefented a {trange fcene. The king was 
in his ordinary drefs, the.peers had not had time to robe 
themfelves, and the judges had {carcely been able to 
{cramble in from their courts; but Charles had hattily 
taken the throne and begun to fpeak. And never was 
any {peech made by him more fingularly characterittic, 
or fraught with refults more weighty. It was the 
moment in his life on which his choice for the future 
turned. He had to accept or to reject the confequences 
of having affented to the Petition of Right ; and he chofe 
deliberately to rejeé& them. 

It might feem ftrange, he faid, that he fhould have 
come fo fuddenly to end the feffion; and therefore, before 
he gave any afient to the bills, he would tell them the 
caufe; though he mutt alfo avow that he owed an 
account of his actions to God alone. He adverted to 
the Remonftrance in which the commons had named the 
duke, as one that no wife man could juftify ; and frankly 
admitted that he had hurried there that day to clofe their 
proceedings fome hours before he had intended, and 
thereby to prevent a fecond fimilar declaration from them 
alleging him to have given away, by his confent to their 
Petition, the profit of his tonnage and poundage, one of 
the chief fupports of his crown.* Such a conftruction of 
what he had granted was fo false that he was there to 
declare his true intention and hinder worfe interpreta- 


* The paffages in the fecond remonftrance to which he referred were 
thofe in which the commons “affured themfelves that his majefty was 
“ refolved to obferve his royal anfwer to the Petition ;”” and declared “the 
** receiving of tonnage and poundage and other impofitions not granted by 
“* parliament to be a breach of the fundamental liberties of this kingdom, 
“and contrary to his majefty’s royal anfwer to the faid Petition.” See 
Fuller’s Ephemeris, 218-220. 
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tions in the country. He had granted no new liberties. 
He had only confirmed the ancient ones. It was not his 
intention again to give them caufe to complain in regard 
to the fubjed’s perfonal freedom, but tonnage and 
poundage was a thing he could not go without. Words 
very memorable clofed his fpeech. ‘I command you all 
<<‘ that are here, therefore, to take notice of what I have 
“ fpoken at this time to be the true intent and meaning 
‘© of what I granted in your Petition ; but e/pecially you, 
«< my lords the judges, for to you only, under me, belongs 
« the interpretation of the laws: for none of the houfes 
“‘ of parliament, either joint or feparate, what new doc- 
“ trine foever may be raifed, have any power either to 
<‘ make or declare a law without my confent.” 

So Charles the Firft clofed a feffion for ever made me- 
morable by the Petition of Right. He told the men by 
whofe courage and conftancy it was won, that he meant to 
refume the privileges it had wrefted from him; and he 
told the judges, whofe fervile acquiefcence already he 
had fecretly received, that on their conftruction of .it he 
relied to defeat its provifions. But as in his efforts to 
avoid its enactment, fo in this attempt to efcape from its 
control, his over anxiety betrayed him. That he was 
ignorant of its full meaning or of its binding force, no 
man could believe; and it may be doubted if one even of 
his own fervants thought it poffible that he fhould be 
able to continue to govern as if his confent to it had not 
been given. In truth the queftion had ceafed to be 
perfonal. The pre-eminent value of the ftatute was that 
it had for the future placed the liberties of England 
upon a bafis independent alike of the corruption of. her 
judges and the encroachment of her kings. Thofe 
liberties might again be violated; but never again could 
be pleaded, in palliation or defence, the precedents and 
ufage which the great Petition had deprived of their 
force and authority. Nor has the debt due to its 
framers ceafed yet to be a warm and living obligation. 
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It furvived to conquer the prerogative through all the 
evil days that were in ftore for England, and to this 
hour it remains the defence and bulwark of her people.* 

The Speaker prefented the five fubfidies’ bill at the 
clofe of the king’s fpeech, with remark that it was the 
largeft grant ever voted in fo fhort a time; this, and the 
other bills, received affent; and parliament was pro- 
rogued to the 20th of Oétober. “I pray God his 
*‘ majefty,” Netherfole wrote on the fame day, “ if he 
** do then reaffemble it, which many men thinke he will 
“not, may finde it then as tractable as it hath beene 
‘hitherto; the parliament men, who are like trane+ to 
“ the whole kingdom, being gone downe for the moft part 
*‘much difcontented.” As one of them afterwards 
faid, they had been turned off like fcattered fheep, and 


* «To it the people always appealed: to it the crown was ultimately 
“ compelled to fubmit.”” Lingard, vii. 167. 

+ The meaning I take to be that they drew the kingdom along with 
them. It may feem due to the king to mention his own verfion of thefe 
incidents, put forth when it became neceflary to allay the excitement caufed 
by the fubfequent diffolution. It does not materially differ from the account 
in my text, except by its author’s inability to fee that the Petition difallowed 
all claim to levy duties of any kind without authority from the commons ; 
and by his obftinate refufal to recognife, in the all but univerfal oppofition 
now banded againft the government in the lower houfe, more than ‘ fome 
“ difaffected perfons of that houfe who by their artifices raifed heat and 
<¢ diftemper for no vifible caufe.”” He frankly admitted his reafons for 
proroguing fo fuddenly as he did. He faid that out of mere diftemper of 
mind, a few men not well diftinguifhing between well-ordered liberty and 
licentioufnefs (“as if, by our anf{wer to that Petition, we had let loofe the 
“¢ reins of our government !”’), laying afide the pardon, and other bufinefs fit 
to have been concluded in that feffion, ‘‘ went about to frame and contrive a 
<¢ remonftrance againft our receiving of tonnage and poundage ; which was 
“ fo far proceeded in, the night before the prefixed time for concluding the 
<¢ feffion, and fo haftened by the contrivers thereof, that they meant to have 
<< put it to the vote of the houfe the next morning, before we fhould pro- 
“<< rogue that feffion. And therefore finding our gracious favours fo ill 
“¢ requited, and fuch finifter ftrains made upon our an{wer to that Petition, 
“‘ we refolved to prevent the finifhing of that remonftrance, and other 
“¢ dangerous intentions of fome ill-affeéted perfons, by ending the feflion 
“¢ the next morning, fome few hours fooner than was expected.” He is 
unable to fee that his ftatements contradict themfelves ; and that if all this 
really was but the work and the defire of a few difaffected perfons, he might 
have trufted for his own protection to the vote of the houfe. 

fT Mr. Strode. See Parl. Hi/z, viii. 364. 
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fent home with a fcorn put upon them. Proof of their 
difcontent, and of the direction it continued fteadily to 
take, had preceded their departure. A bill fent down 
by the lords for the naturalifation of Dalbier* was 
thrown out becaufe he was the duke’s creature; and the 
cuftomary and grateful confent of the commons to the 
general pardon, conceded always by the king in reply for 
fubfidies, had been withheld, becaufe the pardon would 
neceflarily have extended to the duke and barred a 
revival of the charges in his impeachment.t The 
childifh eagernefs with which the king rejoined upon this 
increafed the excitement the incident occafioned. He 
took advantage of his own proceeding in the ftar-chamber 
againft the duke, formerly defcribed and pending ftill, 
to order the information to be taken off the file; and a 
declaration that he was fatisfied of the duke’s innocence 
was his next public act after the day of the prorogation. 

A few days later, there appeared again upon the walls 
of the city the libel conneéting the king, the duke, and the 
duke’s devil, with a frefh warning under written. “ Let 
‘* the duke look to it, or he will be ferved as his doctor 
*‘ was ferved.” Double watch and guard was thereon 
ordered nightly within the city walls. It proved never- 
thelefs infufficient. ‘ More copies were {cattered,” says 
Mede ; and the fame walls exhibited after a day or two 
a doggrel of plainer fpeech, which was caught up and 
_ repeated by the people as they paffed along the ftreets. 


“ Let Charles and George do what they can, 
Yet George fhall die like Doctor Lamb.” 


* See ante, 79 and 97. 

+ To a portion of that impeachment, it will be remembered, the duke 
had already pleaded the general pardons granted both before and after the 
old king’s death, See ante, i. 575. 
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I. At Port Eliot in Fuly and Auguft. 
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far Port: Eriormin Jury ann ‘AvuGust: 


F lady Eliot all that is known to us is the 
tendernefs with which her hufband defcribed, 
as “a loffe never before equalled,” what had 
befallen him by her death; and that fhe was 

faid Ps have been fo devoted to her children as never to 

have willingly confented to be abfent from them. The 
love of country has no ftronger or purer fource than 
the love of home; and the happier fuch a man as Eliot 
is under his own roof, the readier he will be to put it all 
at rifk for the general welfare. It is no ftrained fancy, 
but a fober inference to fay, that what would moft have 
encouraged and fuftained him through the ftormy fcenes 
of which he has been the hero, was the thought of that 
quiet country houfe which held his wife and children. 
Upon the forrow of his prefent return to it, even 
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fancy may not intrude. But care for his young children 
appears largely to have occupied him at firft; and fome 
were placed with their mother’s father, Mr. Gedie of 
Treburfey,* to whom Eliot is lavifh of grateful expref- 
fion for his fervice at this time. And fo the needs of 
life drew him back to life again; and that which after- 
wards he left as his experience to his children he now 
tried and proved. They were to avoid mere forrow as 
felfifhnefs. The tendency of all men was to exaggerate 
what befell themfelves. For the privation of whatever 
they held dear, or was in tender eftimation to them, 
there were nobler remédies than forrow. What they 
owed to the favour of God was not happinefs only, but 
“the act of paffion and wreftling with calamities.” Such 
trials were their inftru@ion, to better knowledge of 
themfelves and confirmation of their virtue. To them 
there might be lofs when relatives and friends were 
called away, but to thefe there had been only gain. 
There had come to them what finally repels calamity, 
gives wearinefs an end or prevents the hardnefs of old 
age, fets prifoners at liberty and reftores the banifhed to 
their country. And for any temporary benefits paffed 
from themfelves were they to lament, when the happi- 
nefs of thofe dearer ones had become eternal? Let 
them not think fo meanly of death, or fo highly of life ; 
but of one as the home and haven always waiting to re- 
ceive them, and of the other as but an inn to reit ing 
lodging for the night, a hoftelry in their travels, in their 
continual journey to the manfion of their fathers. 
When firft we again have glimpfes of Eliot after his 
family forrow, we may obferve in him that grave and 
compofed temper. He had quitted London on the 20th 
of June. His friend Sir William Courteney was with him 
on the 8th of July at the family jointure-feat of Cudden- 


* See ante, i. 20, 460, &c, 


t Thefe and fimilar paffages will hereafter be quoted from the MS, of 
the Monarchy of Man, and from letters addreffed to his fons. 
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38-39. 9 
beck, whither he had gone for change ; and on the 1oth 
of that month, being returned to Port Eliot, he wrote 
to his friend Sir Robert Cotton to thank him for a letter 
of fympathy which the great antiquary had fent him. 
How acceptable his letters were, he told him, and with 
what advantage “they mow come,” he needed not to 
fay ; for the memory of the lofs he had fuftained could 
have “no reparation” like the affurance of the favour 
of fuch a friend. But further he had to thank him for 
relieving, by his letter, the ignorance of thofe Cornifh 
parts ; almoft as much divided from reafon and intelli- 
gence as their ifland from the world. And then he 
proceeded to defcribe, as only a man might do to whom 
public affairs appealed with the fervour of a private 
paffion, the dulnefs and infenfibility of that far away 
diftrict, with its fifhing villages and neighbouring man- 
fions, and its people high and low, to the public con- 
dition of the kingdom. 

That the feflion had ended they were glad, he faid, 
becaufe they inferred from it a continuance of the par- 
liament; but even here they had not the notion of 
particulars by which they might compofe themfelves to 
better judgment. Cotton does not feem to have told 
him what paffed at the clofing fcene. 

“ The fouldier, the marriner, the fhipps, the {eas, the horfe, the foote 
<< aresto us noe more then the ftories of y® poetts; either as thinges fabulous 
“ or unneceffarie ; entertained onelie for difcourfe or wonder, not with 
“ the apprehenfion of the leafte feare or doubte! Denmarke and the 
<€ Sound are rather taken for wordes than meaninges; and the greatenes 
“and ambition of Auftria or Spaine is to us a meere chimera. 
“ Rochell and Dunkirke are all one! What frinds wee have lofte or 
“‘ what enemies wee have gained (more then that enemie w°" wee have 
“ bredd our felves), is not foe much to us as the next fhower or funne 
“« fhine; nor can wee thincke of anie thinge that is not prefent w'® us. 
<‘ What they doe in Suffolke w*t® their fojorners wee care not, while 
“ there are none billeted on us; and it is indifferent to our reafons in 
“© the conteftations w° they have, whether the ftraunger or the cuntry- 
<‘ man prevaile, Onelie one thing geves us fome remembraunce of our 
“‘ neighbours, w° is the greate reforte of Trifhe dailie cominge over, 
“‘ whoe, thoughe they begg of us, we doubte maie take from others, and 
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“in the end geve us an ill recompence for our charitie. This is a bad 
“ character I confefle wh I geve you of my country, but fuch as it 
“deferves. Yo" onelie have power to make it appeare better by the 
* honor of your letters, we come noe where without happines, and 
** are a fatistaction for all wantes to me. Yo" moft affectionate fervante 
<<], BLion * 

More than that enemy which we have bred ourfelves ! 
Into the otherwife impenetrable dulnefs, gleams of 
wrath could yet force their way at the thought of the 
Duke of Buckingham. Worfe than all foreign foes, 
this was the enemy they had themfelves bred. But the 
{cene was foon to change. Eliot had not to wait long 
in his retirement for other news that might have ftirred 
to their depths even thofe ftagnant waters. 

Exactly fix days before he wrote to Cotton two 
church promotions were made known. Laud had been 
raifed to the fee of London by the removal of Mon- 
taigne to York;+ the bifhcpric of Chichefter was 
given to the man whom three fucceflive parliaments had 
fingled out for rebuke and punifhment, Richard Mon- 
tagu ; a known Arminian was made bifhop of Ely ; and 
a Jong-fufpected papist bifhop of Durham. Nor was 
this the whole. The ink with which he wrote was 
hardly dry when Roger Manwaring, the divine whom 
laft he had feen degraded on his knees before the bar 
of the lords in cuftody of the keeper of Fleet prifon, 
was prefented to the living of Stamford-rivers which 
Montagu’s promotion had vacated; his majefty’s 
attorney-general, by f{pecial direction fome days earlier, 
having drawn up not only his pardon from the fentence 
of parliament, but a difpenfation to hold with Stam- 
ford-rivers his wealthy rectory of St. Giles.{ Pardons 

* Cotton MSS. (Brit. Mus.) Julius C. ITI. fol. 168. FSV uly econo Seis 

+ “July 1. My conge-deflier was figned by the King for the Bp. of 
“London.” [He had been nominated to the bifhopric in June of the 
previous year.] July 15. Tuefday, St. Swithin, and fair with us. 
“I was tranflated to the Bp. of London. The fame day, the Lord 
«* Wetton was made lord treafurer.”’ Works, iii. 208. 


{ Thefe ftatements are made on the authority of documents in the $. P.O. 
under the dates refpe&tively named. And fee Parl. Hit. viii. 322. 
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were at the fame time given to Cofin and Sibthorp, 
who had both incurred the cenfure of parliament ; the 
one for denying the king’s fupremacy over the church, 
and the other for declaring his right to compel the sub- 
ject’s obedience againft the laws even of nature and God. 
Thus ready to help in rewarding friends of popery 
who had openly defied the law, that high official had 
been lefs eager to punifh papifts who had fecretly broken 
it; and the favour to Montagu and Manwaring excited 
not deeper difcontent, than the efcape from Mr. Attorney’s 
indictment at the Old-bailey of all the Jefuits fave one 
(and that one afterwards reprieved) who had eftablithed 
and adminiftered the popifh college at Clerkenwell. 
Nor without remonftrance at the very court itfelf had 
thefe monftrous things been done. Their abettor and 
advifer could only then refer,* in proof of his defire to 
keep peace in the church, to a proclamation calling 
in and fupprefling Montagu’s book and Manwaring’s 
fermons. But as it fuppreffed alfo, under the fame 
pretence, “all preaching, reading, or making books, 
“* pro or contra, in the Arminian controverfy,” and as, 
before its iffue, the herefies of Manwaring and Montagu 
had been {cattered broadcaft over England, its only 
effect was to gag and filence the Puritan replies. The 


* See ante, i. 252-8, 338, and 385. I have referved for this place the 
paffage from Laud’s letter to Buckingham before referred to, and written 
upon the objections firft made to Montagu’s opinions as not thofe of the 
Englifh church. Laud then put forth diftinétly and in exprefs terms the 
claim which has frequently fince been repeated, and which the Englifh 
people and all their ftatefmen worthy of the name have as expreflly 
and vehemently oppofed, namely, that ‘if any difference doctrinal or 
‘‘ other fell in the church, the king and the bifhops were to be judges 
‘‘ of it in a national fynod or convocation;” that “‘the church never 
** fubmitted to any other judge, neither indeed can fhe though fhe would ;”” 
and that “if any other judge be allowed in matter of doctrine, we thall 
“¢ depart from the ordinance of Chrift.” Works of Laud, vi. 244-6. And 
fee the fubfequent letter (249) in which bifhops Montaigne, Neile, 
Andrewes, Buckeridge, and Laud declared that “ Mr. Montagu in his 
*‘ book hath not afhrmed anything to be the doctrine of the church of 
<¢ England, but that which in our opinions 7s the doétrine of the church 
‘¢of England.” 
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poifon had gone free, and the antidote was inter- 
cepted.* 

If fuch were the wrongs to religion and the church 
whereof news now travelled over England, not lefs 
gloomy were the threatenings that accompanied them as 
to public and ftate affairs. Within the fame few'days of 
which I have fpoken, the privy council and offices of the 
miniftry had been re-caft, or frethly diftributed. Wefton, 
chancellor of the exchequer, one of the moft fervile of 
Buckingham’s adherents, and the man who had fhown 
himfelf moft recklefs in devices to raife money for the 
crown; already fufpected of popery (in which religion 
he ultimately died), and with a wife and daughters bred 
in that belief; had been made a peer and lord treafurer. 
Lord Newburgh had fucceeded him as under-trea- 
furer and chancellor of the exchequer ; and the former 
lord treafurer, Marlborough, had taken the place of 
lord prefident. Of the four rebellious members of the 
upper houfe who formerly had raifed their heels againft 
the favourite,t Abbot and Williams were under dif- 
favour ftill; but Arundel and Pembroke had made 
peace, and the latter was now lord fteward, his brother 
Montgomery fucceeding him as chamberlain. Baron 
Carleton had received further promotion as Vifcount 
Dorchefter ; and duel Dorfet, no ‘longer confcious that 
now, more folemnly even than of old, the pafling-bell 
was founding for religion, had fubfided into the place 


* See Rufheworth, i. 634-5. ** But ere this proclamation was publifhed,”’ 
fays the collector, ‘‘the books were for the moft part vented and out of 
“danger of feizure, and the fuppreflion of all writing and preaching in 
“* anfwer thereunto, was (it feems by fome) the thing mainly intended ;. for 
“the feveral anfwers made by Doétor Featly and Do&tor Goad, by Matter 
« Burton, Mafter Ward, Mafter Yates, Mafter Wotton, as alfo by Francis 
‘“ Rouse Efq", were all fupprefled, and divers of the printers queftioned in 
“‘ high commiffion.”” The printers of London, as foon as it was iffued, 
went up to the king with a petition againft it; and it formed the fubje& of 
a debate in the commons, wherein Pym and Selden took prominent part. 

t+ See ante, i. 453, 466, &c. 

Tt See ante, i. 98-9. I may here add that Dorchefter became principal 
fecretary in place of Conway immediately before the houfes reaffembled, 
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of lord chamberlain to the queen. The old Lord Man- 
chefter, whom an earldom and the prefidency of the 
council had rewarded for fubmitting to be deprived by 
Buckingham, after a year’s pofleffion, of that office of 
lord treafurer for which he had paid him twenty thoufand 
pounds, and who ftill was retained at council for a check 
on the lord keeper Coventry, was made privy {feal. 
Carlifle and Holland, known only the former by extra- 
vagance and the latter by fervility and intrigue,* but 
both in the duke’s higheft favour, took important places 
at the board. There, too, room had been made for one 
whofe promotion carried probably to Eliot the moft evil 
promife of all; but whofe reconciliation with Bucking- 
ham was even yet fo far incomplete, that he had to fub- 
mit to fee his bittereft rival promoted and dignified two 
days before him.t On the 20th of July old Savile, re- 
warded already for his ratting {| by the comptrollerfhip 


Conway then, for the brief term of life that remained to him, excluding 
Marlborough from the prefidentfhip ; and that, among the changes imme- 
diately following the diffolution, Sir Francis Cottington became chancellor 
of the exchequer, and Lord Newburgh took the chancellorfhip of the duchy 
from May, who, for his brief remaining life, became vice-chamberlain. 

* See ante, 1. 337. I mention thefe various changes not only as necef- 
fary aids to the underftanding of fuch paflages of hiftory as remain to be 
told, but becaufe the dates are for the moft part confufed and uncertain in 
the ordinary hiftories, which for the moft part affume that they were changes 
confequent on Buckingham’s death. They had all been fettled before that 
event. Mede writes to Stutevile on the 18th July, 1628: ‘My lord 
*¢ Wetton is lord treafurer; his predeceflor, lord prefident; the earl of 
<¢ Manchefter, lord privy feal ; earl Dorfet, lord chamberlain to the queen, 
“<¢ &c.” And again, on the 23rd: “ My lord of Arundel is come into 
“< favour again, and kiffed the king’s hand at York-houfe on Sunday laft.” 

+ See ante, i. 556, &c. 

T Sir George Ratcliffe knew more of Wentworth than any man, and, in 
his brief diary of the leading incidents of his life prefixed to the Strafford 
Di/patches, marks his going over to the court as fimply his reconciliation 
to the Duke of Buckingham. Nothing could be more characteriftic. It 
was to fay, in other words, that the caufe which for years alone had 
obftruécted it exifted no longer. But it was an agreement forced on the 
favourite by fear, and was not cordial. The intention of the previous 
ennobling of Savile, no longer in a pofition to force fuch a favour, and for 
more than a year now a mere court inftrument (amte, i. 556, &c), but 
whom Buckingham had always thus employed to {pite his rival, was per- 
feétly underftood. Buckingham’s death alone opened freely Wentworth’s way. 
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of the houfehold, was made a baron; and on’ the 22nd 
the fame honour, by the title of Lord Wentworth of 
Wentworth-woodhoufe, baron of Newmarch and Over- 
fley, was conferred on the member for Yorkfhire whofe 
feat he had fo often contefted. The new peer, at the 
fame time, took his feat at the board; and Charles the 
Firft at length poffeffed a capable as well as a daring 
councillor. 

When firft thefe changes were bruited, it was believed 
that fome conceffions would be tried to give a colour of 
grace to them; and that feveral of the parliamentary 
leaders, deprived of their county employments and com- 
miflions, were about to be reftored. ‘Noble frende,” 
wrote Sir Oliver Luke from London to Eliot, after 
touching reference to his grief, “the dyftaunce that 
“hath thus devyded us, will I hope fhortely be con- 
“* tracted to a nearer-converfation ; when I affure mytfelfe 
“ we fhall meete w'tout the leafte chaunge. In meane 
“ tyme, accountt it fome happynes that you are farr from 
* this place; where you can but heare, that w we be- 
“ holde, fayre profeflions w"™ unaunfwerable actions.” 
One exception there was, where even the fair profeffion 
was withheld. ‘ There is,” Luke adds, « certaynly ex- 
“* pected fpeedyly fomething to be done in matter of 
“religion, for the difcountenceinge both the Popytfhe 
“and Armynian partye. Alfo to be a generall reftau- 
** ration of all the refractoryes, as they are tearmed, to 
“ there auncyentt imploymentts in commyflion; only I 
“ heare yourfelfe and Jome /uch are not graced.” * 

The allufion to himfelf, we may be fure, difturbed 
Eliot lefs, than the “ unanfwerable actions” of which 
tidings were to reach fo foon after the “ fair profef- 
“ fions.” What, only too “ fpeedily,” had been done 
in matter of religion, has been feen; and hard upon it 
_ followed the reft. No man of the popular party re- 


* MSS. at Port Eliot. See ante, i.22. Luke’s hand is nearly illegible, 
and its difficulties are increafed by his extravagant fpelling. 
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; a Parliamentary Authority Defed. GRe 
ceived favour; but fome were efpecially fingled out for 
perfecution. Negotiations, as yet unavailing, had been 
opened with Littleton, Digges, and. Noye; but the 
condition fternly exacted was withdrawal from the 
popular ranks. No lack was there of favour on the - 
other hand to fuch as had contefted in any way the 
power of parliament. The Cornith gentlemen were 
releafed ; one of them made a baronet; and their ex- 
penfes paid. Other offenders, whom the commons’ 
houfe had lodged in the Tower, were alfo difcharged.* 
Nor were thefe the moft ferious outrages deliberately 
levelled at parliamentary authority. Fifteen hundred 
copies of the Petition of Right, prepared for iffue by the 
king’s printer with the /oit droit fait comme il eff défiré, 
were called in and deftroyed; and in their ftead were 
diftributed a yet larger impreflion of copies with the 
falfe anfwer. Directions were given to levy cuftoms at 
the outports, and to feize the goods of fuch merchants as 
might refift the payment, as if the tonnage and pound- 
age bill had pafled. Impofts were levied by prerogative 
on wine and currants, and to celebrate their reconciliation 
his majefty gave one of the patents to Lord Arundel.+ 
And finally the king ordered that the Remonftrance 
naming the duke fhould be withdrawn from the records 
of parliament, and place found there, inftead, for his 
own fpeech at the clofe of the feffion in which he had 
explained away the great Petition, and had called upon 
his judges in effect to fupprefs it.[ It was very vain ; 

* Thefe facts are mentioned in a letter of Netherfole’s begun and dated 
the 30th of June, but not finifhed and fent until the firftt week of July. 
“ Tt is this day fayd alfo,”” he writes, “that Dr. Maynwaring is abfolved 
‘* from his fufpenfion, which I hardly believe, fince but on Friday laft the 
“‘ proclamation was made againft his booke.. But this is true—that Mr. 
“¢ Long, one of the hotteft men againft the duke, who hath ferved all this 
* parliament, though he be a fheriff”’ (ante, 103), “is fued in the ftar- 
“¢ chamber for having been abfent from his county, which will make worke 
“at the next meeting if there be any.”” MS. S.P.O. 

t+ See Parl. Hifi. viii. 313. 

f The authority for thefe ftatements will appear upon the reaflembling of 
the houfes, 
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for both Petition and Remonftrance meanwhile had 
funk ineradicably into the minds and hearts of the 


people. 
Owing probably to the hafte of the prorogation, no 


fpecial order for printing the Remonftrance appears to 
have been made in the firft feffion: * but written copies 
were as widely circulated as they were everywhere greedily 
read ; and, about fix weeks after the time of which I am 
now fpeaking, one of the many clerks and fcriveners 
who then earned fubfiftence by compofing petitions, and 
by engrofling and copying for fale the proceedings of par- 
liament, was called formally to depofe to an incident that 
had happened to him in his calling, and which poffeffes 
ftill an intereft for us. Mr. George Willoughby of Hol- 
born had been in the habit of drawing up, ever fince the 
difaftrous days of the Rhé expedition, fundry petitions 
for a difcontented lieutenant in the army, of narrow 
means, but of good family and gentleman’s blood, who 
had claims for arrears of pay.t He defcribed him as a 
very little {tout man, of few words, but fad and queru- 
lous, of dark complexion and down look, and with his 


* Order for the printing was certainly made in the fecond feffion; and 
after the diffolution the king, apparently doubting the expediency of putting 
forth an anfwer which Laud had written and from which extraéts were 
made public (fee Heylin’s Cyp.-Ang. 172-4: Prynne found it among Laud’s 
papers), by proclamation commanded the Remonftrance to be called in. 
Yet with this proclamation before him Lord Clarendon can bring himfelf to 
fay, for mere indulgence of a fneer at the long parliament, that the Re- 
monftrance was circulated only by *tranfcripts among the people” — 
“the late licenfe of printing all mutinous and feditious difcourfes being 
“* not yet in fafhion”’ (Ay?. i. 44). It was a paper of record which it 
would be in the ordinary courfe that the houfe fhould print ; and, for ex- 
ample of the juft diflatisfaction that prevailed when the coft of purchafing 
tranfcripts was unneceflarily impofed, fee ante, i. 344. 

+ See ante, 68, 69. Felton was certainly of the blood of the Arundels. 
The incident here related is from a depofition taken (after Buckingham’s 
murder) before chief juftice Richardfon and recorder Finch, which will be 
found in S. P.O, Dom. Ser, cxiv. 31. In the fame collection (32) is a 
further examination of Willoughby as to his verfes about Charles and 
George (ante, 326) which had alfo been found in his defk. He profeffed 
that he had them in a manner by accident; Daniel Watkins the pantler 
at Hampftead, “‘who had them from the baker’s boy that brings in the 
‘* bread there,” having left them one day. 
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left hand maimed by a wound received in fervice.* One 
day near the middle of July Mr. Willoughby was him- 
{elf hard at work in his office making copies of the 
Remonftrance, for which there were many demands, 
when the lieutenant, whofe name was Felton, came to 
him as ufual about one of his petitions. His arrears 
were a matter of fourfcore and odd pounds; and he ufed 
to talk againft the duke as not only withholding pay- 
ment, but as the caufe why he loft a captain’s place. 
They now exchanged fome words about the Remon- 
ftrance ; and Mr. Felton, having no money to pay for a 
copy, afked him to be permitted to read it. Being very 
bufy Willoughby refufed, and for that time got the 
other away; but coming back after fome days, being 
urgent, and ftating, one may prefume from what followed, 
that he fhould purchafe a tranfcript if it were what he 
expected it to be, Willoughby gave the Remonftrance 
to his clerk, who quitted the office with Mr. Felton; 
and, as the clerk himfelf depofed, they went together 
to the Windmill-tavern in Shoe-lane, and, after re- 
maining there two hours reading it, Mr. Felton took 
it, doubtlefs then paid for it, and carried it away. 
Whether he carried with it yet any fhadow of a darker 
purpofe; or could have drawn, from its wrath againft 
the public enemy, any fiercer excitement to his difordered 
brain than that of his own private, perfonal, and perhaps 
unreal wrongs ;+ will beft be left to the reader’s fancy. 
After two or three weeks we have fight of him again. 

* A ftory of Rufhworth’s (i. 640), if credible, might otherwife explain 
this maimed hand. ‘ He was a perfon of a little ftature, of a ftout and 
“‘ revengeful {pirit, who having once received an injury from a gentleman, 
“he cut off a piece of his little finger, and fent it with a challenge to the 
“ gentleman to fight with him, thereby to let him know that he valued not 
“‘ the expofing his whole body to hazard fo he might but have an oppor- 
“tunity to be revenged.” 

+ There is a curious ftory told by D’Ewes (Autobiography, i. 382) to 
account for his morofe, retired, and ifolated way of life, of “* an ancient 
“¢ quarrel between him and Sir Henry Hungate, whofe fecret luft he had 


“« difcovered, and received from him a moft bafe revenge, being wounded 
“¢ by him in his bed very dangeroufly.”’ 
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His mother lodged at the houfe of a haberdafher in 
Fleet-ftreet, and thither he had gone to afk her for 
money, telling her he was too far run in debt to ftay 
about the town any longer. She could not help him ; 
whereon he faid good day to her, and that he would go 
down to Portfmouth to prefs for his arrears of pay.* 

Portfmouth was then the fcene of bufy preparation 
for the new naval expedition to decide the fate of 
Rochelle. Stung by Eliot’s late reproaches, and perhaps 
willing to efcape for a time the unpopularity that 
dogged him in London, the duke was refolved again 
to command in perfon, and, refifting the advice of his 
flatterers, had gone to join the fleet.t That was early 
in Auguft; and the fame poft-meflenger who carried the 
news to Eliot might have been the bearer alfo of a letter 
which concerned the member for Cornwall yet more 
nearly, which bore date the fifth of that month, and forms 
now a curious little epifode in his perfonal hiftory. 

Its writer was that captain Henry Waller, one of the 
members for the city of London,t known to us by 


* Thefe fa&ts appear in the examination of Eleanor Felton, taken before 
chief juftice Richardfon. MS. S: P.O. Auguft 30th, 1628. 

+ “ Auguftr2. Tuefday. My lord duke of B. went towards Portfmouth, 
“to go for Rochelle.” Laud’s Diary. Bagg ftrongly refifted; cafting 
himfelf at the duke’s feet, and accounting himfelf mafter of nothing, 
neither liberty nor life, but under his grace’s favour. Not many days later 
we find the attorney general writing to fecretary Conway to recommend 
fundry arrefts of perfons who have promulgated libels againft the duke, “ falfe, 
“¢ tranfcendant, and dangerous.” A profecution was ordered in Cornwall 
of two feamen who had even reported, as a fact and not an allegory, ‘‘ the 
‘¢ death of the king flain by the cruel hands of the duke ;”” and the council 
directed the juftices of affize (MS. S. P.O. 20th July, 1628) fo to proceed 
with them as their punifhment might ferve for a fit corre€tion to them and 
a warning to others. They were to apply all the feverity of the law. The 
feverity of the law, at the inftance of dean Cofin of Durham and his 
chapter, was at the fame time in courfe of application to Mr, Peter Smart, 
who now preached his famous fermon of anathema againft popifh practices 
which affociates his name with the hiftory of Laud and Wentworth. MSS. 
S.P.O0. Auguft 1628. : 

{ Ante, 100. As in this, and in very many of the letters derived from 
the unpublifhed MSS. at Port Eliot, I fhall embody, as formerly I have 
done with fimilar letters of Eliot’s earlier life derived mainly from the Public 
Record Office, their contents in my narrative with only occafional extracts 
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fympathy with Eliot, and admiration of his conduct in 
parliament. Beginning “ Right noble Sir,” he wrote to 
him that his great love, fhown to himfelf { unworthy, 
had occafioned the boldnefs in him at that time to falute 
Eliot with a word or two. In the frft place he would 
exprefs his forrow for the occafion of Eliot’s fo fudden 
return into the country, being the lofs of fo worthy and 
virtuous a lady, which was one of the greateft, temporal 
crofles that could befall any man. But God was moft 
wife in all His doings, and knew what was beft for iis: 
and therefore they mutt all fubmit to His will, and not 
account that loft to them which was gained to Him; 
efpecially confidering that if He took away one bleffing 
He knew how to fupply His that refted upon Him with 
another. lLapfing then into more worldly ftrain, “I 
“know,” he purfued, “it cannot butt be tedious and 
“ folitarie for you, having had fo lovinge and comfort- 
*‘ able a companion, now to be alone. And the bet 
** office friends can doe is, to thinke how fuch a loffe 
“may be repayr’d.” Well, then, this was what had 
moved Mr. Waller to write. Suppofing it pleafed God 
an opportunity might be offered there in London that a 
widow could be found out, who, as well for perfon and 
parts as eftate, might be thought to be a fit wife for a 
‘gentleman of worth and quality, whether Eliot would 
hearken and incline that way? And this queftion he was 
bold to put the rather for that he did know a widow, 
whofe hufband died much about the time the worthy lady 
Eliot did; and fhe was fuch a one as no exception could 
be taken at, and already was folicited by men of great 
birth and worth. But as yet fhe was free, and intended 
ftill to keep fo. And having fome acquaintance with a 
near friend of hers whofe advice in that way fhe was 
taken in the firft perfon, I think it right to acquaint the reader that he 
may, as in former inftances, rely on the ftriét accuracy with which the 
abftraéts are made, and that I employ no important word, or form of 
fentence or expreffion, which is not in the original. Not merely the fub- 


ftance, but in every cafe the local colouring, is preferved, 
Z2 , 
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refolved to take, Mr. Waller had, as from himfelf, men- 
tioned Eliot’s name, and had received a very modeft and 
good anfwer. ‘Thereupon— 

« We entred into no particulars, onlie he ‘afkt mee of your meanes 
« and children: w° I could not fullie refolve him. He is one that 
« knowes you nott, BUT HONORS YOUR NAME. Thus far I have gone, 
“ of myfelfe; wherein, if I have err’d, it is my love and zeal to doe you 
“ fervice hath caus’d me. And to that I hope you will impute it, 
“ howfoever you do tafte the motion. And thus, craving pardon for 
< boldnefs, with my humble fervice rememberd, in haft I reft y* 
<< worfhip’s ever readie to ferve you, Henry Watter. I defire to be 
“ rememberd to my worthie friend Mr. Coryton.” 


The propofal will feem ftranger to us than it did to 
Eliot. In thofe days widowhoods were of brief dura- 
tion, where the wedded life had been happieft; and 
nothing was fo common as the fecond marriage far 
within the time of modern ufage or fanction. Mr. 
Waller had alfo to plead an urgency arifing from the 
number of fuitors of birth and wealth who already were at 
the lady’s feet in but the third month of her mourning. 
Viewed even from our altered ways, however, there is 
nothing unbecoming to his loft wife’s recent memory in 
Eliot’s reception of the overture of his friendrqg te 
makes no reply upon the “ particulars” defired, and 
fhows nothing of a worldly eagernefs. Very general 
and diftant are all his allufions, with fole exception of 
thofe that a brave unfelfifh man at once would make, 
who knew himfelf fingled out for unfcrupulous perfecu- 
tion by the greateft powers in the ftate, and who fhrank 
from the thought of involving the deftiny of another in 
the too poflible evil fortune referved for himfelf. In 
the calmnefs with which this man of only thirty-eight 
years old, and of large landed poffeffions, fpeaks of his 
obnoxioufnefs to the difpleafure of the time as not un- 
likely to carry with it a life-long mifery to any one con- 
nected with him, we may read his own characteriftic 
determination to follow out to the end the public courfe 
he had chofen, though to the utter lofs of that private 


» 
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fortune which already he has only narrowly faved by 
afligning it from himfelf to truftees for the benefit of 
his little ones. 

His reply was written from Port Eliot on the 11th 
of Auguft.* He began by faying that if anything could 
be added to the former obligations he had to Mr. 
Waller’s worth and goodnefs, it would be given by the 
expreffion of his letter, rendering fo large a teftimony of 
love as could neither be fully requited nor acknowledged. 
It was his pride to fay that in all his forrows and difatters 
(for he thanked God he had had variety of both, and 
yet he hoped not without favour from above), a fpecial 
confolation had ever befallen him in the affeG@ion and 
affurance of his friends. But that which he had jut 
received from Mr. Waller, fo freely and unmerited, laid 
upon him a debt beyond the proportion of all others, 
becaufe anfwerable to the intent it carried — the re- 


“< paration of a loffe never before equalled.” 


«¢ What returne to make you in correfpondencie of this, I know not; 
** and in the confideration, I confefle, manie doubts are reprefented, as 
“« T cannot eafilie refolve. Upon the late fad change I found in my 
“* poore familie, my defires had nowe withdrawne me from all popular 
“ cares and troubles, and putt me into a courfe of privacie and quiett, 
«© to wh* I was retired. ‘The condition I now beare is fo obnoxious 
** to the difpleafure of the time, that I feare by refleétion it may caft 
“« that darkneffe upon others ; and foe my love be turn’d to injurie, who 
** would not willinglie give it to that end. If I fhould be a means to 
“ eclipfe that virtue which I have in admiration, or, by the obliquitie 
“of my fortune, deduce a prejudice to goodnefle, it would infufe a 
‘* griefe into me more than all the former. And, for fo ill an office to 
“‘ my friende, I fhould even turn enemie to myfelfe.” 


He will not however, he fays in conclufion, finally 
then refolve. Such confiderations, and what operation 
they fhould have, he would leave to be determined by 


* MSS. at Port Eliot. Thefe replies I have found in Eliot’s rough 
draft among his papers. Fortunately for us he had a habit as to all im- 
portant letters, even before the large leifure of his prifon, of keeping copies 
of his anfwers; and having had frequent opportunity of comparing 
feveral of thofe drafts with the letters as aétually fent, I can {peak to their 
general and furprifing accuracy. 
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Mr. Waller’s wifdom. The overture he had made was 
an argument of fuch favour and refpect, that he could 
not repofe himfelf more confidently than in its author ; 
from whom, as he had received the intimation, he would 
likewife crave the dire&tion and advice. By which, being 
more particularly enlightened, he fhould guide himfelf 
with all due obfervation to his honour; for which he 
would ever reft, in like affection to his good, ready on 
all occafions to expofe himfelf his true friend to ferve 
him, J. E. 

_ Sixteen days intervene before the date of Mr. Waller’s 
next letter ; and on the day when it was written, Wed- 
nefday the 27th of Auguft, 1628, England was ringing 
from fide to fide with the news of what had happened at 
Portfmouth on the morning of the Saturday preceding. 
To that event neverthelefs there is no allufion until to- 
wards the clofe of the letter, and then by the mere dry 
remark that it had removed “the only obftacle” to the 
parliament’s reaffembling. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that pofts were not then a fafe conveyance for 
letters to public perfons,* and that referve on fuch a 
fubject would in efpecial fuggeft itfelf to any corre{pon- 
dent of Eliot’s. The letter otherwife is to be read with 
intereft. We learn from it all about the lady, and 
fomething of the kind of admiration infpired in the 
writer by Eliot himfelf. 

He had received Sir John’s letter, he fays, wherein 
was expreffed fo much love and refpect as could neither 
be merited, nor in the leaft meafure requited, by anything 
he was able todo. He was never fcholar or courtier, and 
could therefore neither ufe eloquence nor compliment. 
But his tongue and pen were truly the expreffion of his 


* See ante,i. 471, It may be worth notice that Waller begins his three 
letters in the correfpondence, refpeétively “ Rt. noble Sir,” “Noble Sir,” 
and ‘ Honoured Sir;” Eliot in his replies ufing the “Sir” only. No 
abfence of cordiality or friendfhip was then implied in that fimple addrefs 
between equals, but the tone of Waller throughout is as of one addrefling 
his fuperior. 
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heart. Before he fat in the houfe of commons, he mutt 
confefs, by mere hearing of Eliot’s worth and virtues he 
had learnt to honour his name; but when he faw them, 
himfelf, fo clearly and faithfully expreffed in the fervice 
of the church and commonwealth, it had engaged him to 
bend his ftudies and endeavours if it were poffible to do 
fuch a man a fervice. And he fhould account it a great 
happinefs to be acknowledged by fuch a “ patryotte.” 
As touching the bufinefs formerly propounded in the 


general, he fhould now give a more particular relation. 


“The gentlewoman mentioned is a merchant’s widowe. Her 
“* hufband was an alderman’s fon in London. He died about the time 
** your worthie ladye died. She is near about thirtie years of age; 
“and, for perfon and parts, fit for a gentleman of worthe. She hath 
“ but one childe, wh°® is a fon and her ward. Her hufband left to 
“her, and her child, an eftate of thirty thoufand pounds or near upon: 
“and one half at the leaft to her ufe. She hath two kinfmen: the 
“© one a merchant in London; the other a gentleman in Staffordfhire, a 
““member of our houfe, upon whofe advice fhe doth relie. I have 
“ fpoken with him in London, and he doth well approve of the motion, 
“ and wifheth it were in his power to farther it. But he tells me fhe 
“© was foe follicited here in London, that fhe is gone into Gloucefterfhire ; 
“and is to goe fhortlie into Staffordfhire, to her kinfman’s one Mr. 
«© Mathew Craddocke, to free herfelfe from fuitors. And how fhe maie 
“ be prevailed with there, he doth not knowe. But fhe told him, at her 
“© goinge, that fhe meant to returne about the beginning of the terme 
‘* as free as fhe went. Amongft others, our worthie Recorder is a very 
“ earneft fuitor. He demanded two queftions of me which I could not 
“anfwer. The one was of your meanes, and the other how many 
“children you had; and faid wall, that her defire was to match 
““ where was noe children. But women’s refolutions are not alwaies 
“ conftant. I have written likewife unto Mr. Craddocke, in the 
“€ countrie, to defire his furtherance and to move it to her. And as I 
“ fhall heare from him, foe I fhall give you further intelligence. In 
«< thefe thinges, the means being us’d, the fuccefs muft be left to Him 
“< who difpofeth of all things for the beft, to His. ‘There fhall be no 
«« endeavour wanting in me; and I fhall think it the beft aétion I did 
“this feven yeare, if I might be an inflrument to effect it. I hope 
“‘ now we fhall meet again at the time prefix’d (if not before, upon 
“© this occafion) ;* the only obftacle being now removed: of which I doubt 


* The words in parenthefis “ if not before, upon this occafion”’ are thrown 
in as an intimation to Eliot that his prefence in London for that fpecial 
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« not but you have heard, together with the matter thereof, which will 
« produce fome alteration, God grant for the beft! ‘Thus, fearing 
“© tedioufnefs, with my beft obfervance and affection to y™ worth and 
‘© goodnefs, I fhall ever reft y" poore yet true friend readie to ferve 
“* you, Henry Wa tier.” 


Such was the match propofed for Eliot by his friend, 
and of the accuracy of the defcription we have other 
evidence. The lady had all the charms afcribed to her, 
and all the fuitors. Befides the city recorder, Sir Heneage 
Finch,* formerly Speaker of the commons, and {pecially 
named by Waller, there was not only a treafurer of the 
navy, Sir Sackville Crow, eager fo to retrieve a fhattered 
fortune, but an ardent phyfician, Doctor Raven, prac- 
tifing among the judges to fome of whom the lady was 
related,t and thereby emboldened to fly to the height of 
their kinfwoman. The temptation of fuch names to the 
London wits, when, fome two months after Waller’s 
letters, the wealthy widow became town talk, led to 
much bantering in fongs and ballads on the Finch, the 
Crow, and the Raven;{ and amufing difcovery has 
been lately made of a frefh fuitor who about that time 
entered the field, in the perfon of Sir Edward Dering of 
Kent, and who continued in it, with a pertinacity in 
ludicrous contraft to his utter hopelef{nefs of fuccefs, 


matter, without even waiting for the reaflembling of parliament, might be 
defirable. The hint, as we fhall fee, was not taken. 

* Ante, i. 475. I have there committed a flight error in remarking that 
Heneage was not related to John. He was a diftant coufin. It is pleafant 
to learn further of him, as Mr. Bruce tells us, that befides a refidence in the 
city, he poffefled that handfome houfe and gardens at Kenfington which, 
purchafed afterwards from his defcendants and converted into a palace by 
William the Third, has long been ‘the fource of health and of daily 
¢ enjoyment to thoufands.” 

+ Her firft hufband’s fifter was that good and pious wife to judge Croke, 
afterwards diffentient with Hutton and Denham trom the judgment againft 
Hampden, of whom Whitelocke, who was himfelf of kin to her, relates 
that when her hufband was fore troubled at the poflible confequence of his 
then declaring againft the crown, fhe told him fhe would “be contented to 
“* fuffer want or any mifery with him, rather than be an occafion for him 
“ to do or fay anything againft his judgment and confcience.” 

t See Birch tranferipts (Court and Times of Charles I, i. 436-437), 
Mede to Stutevile, 22nd and 23rd November, 1628, 
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up to the very time when the prize was carried off by 
another.* 

But whatever the hits or miffes before the prize is won, 
we have only to obferve the tone in which this laft 
letter of Mr. Waller’s was anfwered to fee how {mall 
was the chance of Eliot’s further intereft in the matter. 
Something in the defcription may have jarred-upon him. 
Though the lady’s name had not been mentioned, he 
may have known, by circumftances indicated, her re- 
lationfhip to Sir Humphrey May, and feen caufe to 
avoid that conneétion.t He may not have liked his 
own propofed rivalry with Mr. Recorder. ‘The objec- 
tion as to children, fhrewdly though Mr. Waller com- 
mented thereon, may have feemed to him of graver 
complexion, confidering the number that called him 
father. Even the renewed enquiry as to his own means, 
in the exifting condition of his fortune and eftates, may 
have been unpleafing to him. For whatever reafon, he 
wrote but after long delay, and very briefly. Nor does 
it clearly appear that he would have written at all but 
for a promife he had given, through their common friend 

* I refer the reader to Mr. Bruce’s delightful preface to the Rev. Mr. 
Larking’s valuable collection of Dering manufcripts (Camden Society, 1861) 
entitled Proceedings principally in the County of Kent in connection with the 
Tavo Parliaments called in 1640. Mr. Bruce has not only fketched in a 
very interefting way Sir Edward Dering’s chequered and fantaftic career, 
and its melancholy clofe, but has given a curious felf-painted picture of his 
courtfhip of this widow, by himfelf and fuch agents as our old friend Izaak 
Walton. Of the ftrange chance that has thus lightly linked her name 
with that of a greater patriot than poor Dering, he knew of courfe nothing ; 
but his account of her and her wooers is highly amufing, and he will now 
perceive, by Mr. Waller’s letters, that Finch was in the field at leaft three 
months before city talk began to identify its grave recorder with the eager 
chafe of its wealthy widow. 


+ In Mr. R. H. Whitelocke’s Memoirs of Buiftrode Whitelocke (1860), 
p- 65. There is fome confufion in the ftatement of Mr. Whitelocke, who 


’ appears to write from family papers without fufficient knowledge of his 


own to clear up points left doubtful or contradiGtory ; but the relationfhip 
to May is clear, as well as the family conneétion with the Whitelockes, 
with Croke the judge, and other legal luminaries ; and the lady herfelf by 
her fecond marriage became ftepmother to a lord chancellor. From her 
uncle, Richard Bennett, defcended the families of Arlington and Tanker- 
ville. 
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Valentine, that he would fhortly fee Waller in London. 
He intended this in the ordinary courfe of coming up 
for the feffion, appointed to begin on the 20th of 
October; and having left Port Eliot for the purpofe, he 
had reached as far as Tiverton on the 1 5th of Odtober, 
and was ftaying there to fee his two elder boys at fchool, 
before the order for a further prorogation became known 
to him, iffued in the confufion after Buckingham’s 
death. Then only he wrote to Waller. Not caring to 
continue his journey for any reafon lefs important than 
his duty in parliament, he refolved to turn back to 
Cornwall ; but having term bufinefs in London requir- 
ing the prefence of a fervant, he fent his man with in- 
ftructions to take his letter, and, if fuch « particulars ” 
as Waller had afked for were {till defired, to fupply 
them. He is even careful to explain that he only takes 
that courfe becaufe of the other occafion requiring the 
man’s prefence. Such a purfuit of a lady {fo defirable 
might well appear wanting in all reafonable ardour. 

Dating from Tiverton on the 1 5th of October, he told 
Waller that he had fo far advanced in his journey to- 
wards him when he met with the proclamation for the. 
adjournment of the parliament ; and this was again re- 
turning him for a while to the quiet and retirement of 
the: country. But the prefent meffenger, his fervant, 
going up to follow fome bufinefs of the term, he could 
not, without fome addrefs to Mr. Waller, give the man 
place fo near him : his refpect and worth pleading fo much 
merit, that it were an ingratitude not to acknowledge 
the favour he had received, as it was an obligation of 
much debt not to have deferved it. He had formerly, 
he added, given himfelf wholly to his friend’s will; fo 
that if there were anything wherein he might ferve him, 
it muft be his fault not to command what was his own. 
He then took up the theme of Waller’s letters. 


“For the propofition whch you made, as I entertain’d it onlie at 
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“ firft for being yours, fo I fhall refent * it according to the proportion 
““ siven by you: who, in that, fhall be the loaditone by wh‘? my 
“ courfe fhall be direéted. If you intend it further, and want any par- 
“< ticulars from me, this bearer will give you fatisfaction: whom I have 
“ inftruéted to attend you, and to affure you, that this teftimonie of 
“‘ your love has fo farr ingag’d me as I am expof’d in all readinefs to 
‘“ your defires, and fh? be happie to receave an occafion to be tried 
“ yt moft faithfule fervt Janet 


Poor Mr. Waller replied to this on the firft of No- 
vember, and could not conceal his difappointment. He 
defired his “Honoured Sir” to pleafe to take notice that 
he had received his letter at the very time when he had 
hoped, according to Mr. Valentine’s report, to have feen 
his perfon. He could have wifhed that Sir John had 
not met with that which did divert his journey. As for 
the bufinefs formerly propounded, thus it ftood. The 
gentlewoman was at that time in town, and fhe had been 
often moved concerning Sir John Eliot. And _ her 
anfwer for the prefent was, that fhe was refolved to keep 
_herfelf free ; and, as yet, would not entertain any motion 

of marriage till fhe had fettled her eftate and her child’s: 
being at prefent in fome trouble about the wardfhip of 
her fon, who was begged from her by one Mr. Walter 
Steward of the bedchamber, whofe aim was as much at 
the widow as the child. She faid befides, that fhe was 
refolved, when fhe did intend to marry, not to match 
where any children were, but with a fingle man. As to 
that, however, Mr. Waller again took occafion to fay, 
he perfuaded himfelf that few women had that power 
over themfelves, but that when a man came againtt 
whom no other exception could be made, fuch refolutions 
were foon turned! There was a greater difficulty to be 
contended with in the cafe. ‘I move at a great difad- 
« vantage, becaufe you are fo farr abjent, and others are 
“ prefent, and dailie folliciting.” Sir John might reply, 

* The word “refent”’ is here ufed in its old fignification. Eliot means 


that he fhall only think of it again. The letter is among the MSS. at 
Port Eliot, endorfed “‘ to captaine Waller.” 
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indeed, that no fuch encouragement had been given as to 
juftify his coming up of purpofe. But Mr. Waller con- 
feffed thereupon to a very fpecial reafon for defiring it, 
which may add pleafantly a warm and living touch to 
the likenefs of our hero. As it was faid of the great 
poet, fo of the great orator, Mr. Waller entertained a 
fure belief that no woman near him would be fafe. “I 
“ wifhe your prefence,” he writes emphatically, “ becaufe 
“ [ thinke, if fhe did but fee your perfon and hear your di/- 
“* courfe, fhe could not have a heart to denie.” In the 
meantime, he fhould not be wanting, as occafion ferved, 
to do his endeavour in that regard or any other; and 
fhould think himfelf happy to be efteemed Sir John’s 
true though poor friend, ever ready to ferve him. 
Something of Mr. Waller’s feeling one may fhare in 
looking at the portraits of Eliot which are ftill at his 
old feat in Cornwall. Of the purpofe for which the 
later of thefe was painted in the Tower, the time has 
not come to fpeak; but the earlier belongs to the 
prefent year, and was copied for interchange with 
Hampden’s when other intercourfe was denied the friends. 
The painting is not by a mafter, but the face has left 
upon it the ftamp of its own greatnefs. Its fhape is 
wedge-like, as Raleigh’s was ; and in the lofty and calm 
breadth of the upper portion, is very noble: but it is 
from the general grace and refinement of feature, the 
firm grave fweetnefs of mouth, and the large, luminous, 
dark, and flafhing eyes, that the qualities look out upon 
us {till which Mr. Waller very naturally wifhed to have 
enlifted on the fide of the caufe he pleaded fo earneftly. 
But the reiterated earneftnefs availed not; and fo the 
curtain falls on the little epifode in a great man’s ftory. 
It does not appear that any other letters were inter- 
changed, and certainly Sir John did not come. He was 
filent; he ftayed at Port Eliot ; and the well-dowered 
widow was left to choofe out of the crowd already at 
her feet. Since we counted them -laft, and befides Sir 
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Edward Dering and the Mr. Steward juft named, a Mr. 
Butler has entered the lifts, and with him Sir Peter 
Temple of Stowe, Sir Henry Mainwaring, Lord Bruce, 
and the Vifcount Lumley. The Raven and Crow had 
feen reafon to take flight fomewhat earlier, but the Finch 
made his note more acceptable, and {till held his ground. 
Captain Waller had truly prophecied that the lady did 
proteft too much of her diflikes and likings. Her pre- 
ference for a bachelor and her difapproval of children 
ended in her taking a widower with a daughter and three 
fons; in April 1629 fhe became Lady Finch; and 
Eliot’s admirer was left to grieve that the face and voice 
which had fuch power over himfelf and liftening fenates 
at Weftminfter, had not been permitted to exercife its 
charms over the pretty and wealthy Mrs. Bennett, of 
the parifh of St. Olave in the Old-jewry. 


II. PorTsMOUTH ON THE 23RD oF AuGUST. 


A few days before Buckingham went to Portfmouth to 
take the command, the king had gone with him to Dept- 
ford to view ten of the fhips defigned and ready rigged 
- for Rochelle. ‘‘ There are fome, George,” faid Charles, 
« who with that both thefe and thou mighteft both 
“ perifh. But care not for them. We will both perifh 
<< together, :f thou doeft.”* The idea of fome mifhap 
to the duke had become ftrangely familiar elfewhere 
than in the ftreets which fo calmly had witneffed the 
murder of his creature Lamb ; and it may not be forgotten 
that this was an age in which aflaffination for political 
purpofes had received high approval even from the duke 
himfelf, and from the crafty old king who raifed him 
into favour.t ‘Were it not better,” {aid Sir Clement 
Throgmorton to him on the eve of his departure, ‘ that 


* Ellis’s Orig. Left. iii. 253. + This will hereafter be fhown. 
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“* your grace wore a privy coat or fecret fhirt of mail.” 
“It needs not,” replied Buckingham careleffly. ‘‘ There 
“are no Roman fpirits left.” * 

It was certainly not a Roman fpirit whom we laft faw 
on the morning of ‘Tuefday the 19th of Augutft, at the 
refpectable haberdafher’s houfe in Fleet-ftreet where his 
mother lodged ; but it was a {pirit well fuited to the com- 
miffion of a defperate and dangerous deed. It was the 
{pirit of a man whom habits of felf-ifolation and feclufion, 
morbid religious paffion, and a long brooding over real 
or fancied wrongs, had deprived of pity and fear, and 
transformed in his own belief to a fele@ed inftrument of 
vengeance.t ‘The object for which he wanted the money 
he afked that morning from his mother, we now know. 
Though it is more than a month fince he firft faw the 
Remonftrance, his determination had been taken finally 
only on the previous day ; f and early on the following 
morning, prepared to walk or ride as the means might 
prefent itfelf, he fet out for Portfmouth. Before depart- 
ing, he went to the church which ftood at that time by 
the conduit in Fleet-ftreet, and left his name to be prayed 
for on the Sunday following as a man difordered and dif- 
contented in mind. Two actions more completed his pre- 
paration. At a cutler’s fhop on Tower-hill he bought a- 
tenpenny dagger-knife,§ which he fo faftened in its fheath 


* Wotton’s Relig. 112. And fee D’Ewes’s Autobiography, i. 381. 

+ A woman with whom he had lodged fome time, Elizabeth Joffelyn, 
the wife of a ftationer, afterwards gave evidence as to his habits, He ufed 
to borrow many books, fhe faid. He was a melancholy man, much given 
to the reading of books, and of very few words. She had never, in all 
her knowledge of him, feen him metry. MS. S.P.O. 3rd October, 1628. 

{ The moft reliable accounts from his own lips (to be hereafter quoted) 
are from the pen of Dudley Carleton ; and the reader will be ftruck b 
the diferepancy which Willoughby’s depofition enables us to detect, that 
whereas he: told Carleton his determination came into his mind only on 
reading the Remonftrance, and had been formed but on the Monday before 
the deed, we now know that he had read the Remonftrance five or fix 
weeks before, 

§ Accounts differ as to the price. Sanderfon deferibes it (p. 123) as 
“¢ the point end of a tuff blade, ftuck into a cro haft, the whole length, 
“handle and all, not twelve inches 3” and gives it as Felton’s confeftion to 
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to his right pocket that he might draw it without help 
from his maimed left hand; and upon a paper which he 
afterwards pinned to the lining of his hat, he wrote and 
fubfcribed with his name (“ Jo: Felton”) thefe words: 
“That man is cowardly bafe and deferveth not the 
“* name of a gentleman o° Souldier that is not willinge to 
“« facrifice his life for the honor of his God his Kinge and 
“‘ his Countrie. Lett noe man commend me for doinge 
“ of it, but rather difcommend themfelves as the caufe 
*¢ of it, for if God had not taken away o* harts for o” finnes 
“< he would not have gone fo longe unpunifhed.”* His 
mind might be otherwife difordered, but it had taken 
clear perception of his prefent purpofe, and reafonable 
means for its fuccefs ; and, in the very probable event of 
his own death in effecting it, had fo arranged as to leave 
the colour of religious defign and juft retribution upon 
an act of morbid and fanatical difcontent, which had 
found for its wicked indulgence an excufe in the public 
hatreds and wrongs. He traverfed the feventy miles 
between himfelf and his victim between Wednefday and 
Saturday, and entered the high-ftreet, Portfmouth, at a 
little before nine in the morning.t 

There was ftanding then in that ftreet, at what but a 
fhort while fince was diftinguifhable there as number ten, a 
large low irregular building of two ftories, belonging to a 


one of the many who queftioned him, “ that paffing out at the poftern gate 
‘upon Tower-hill he efpied that fatal knife in a cutler’s glafs cafe, which he 
“bought for fixteen pence.” 

* It is a fingular inftance, not merely of the careleffnefs of Clarendon, 
but of the eagernefS with which he put his own defires and paffions before 
the truth, that though he had abundant opportunities of knowing all the 
facts of the cafe, he declares the writing on the paper found fewed into the 
lining of Felton’s hat to have confifted of ‘‘four or five lines of that 
“¢ declaration (Remonftrance) made by the houfe of commons, in which 
“ they had ftyled the duke an enemy to the kingdom.” Hi/?. 1. 46. 

+ Upon the authority of Sanderfon (Life of Charles, 122) who reports 
a confeffion made fhortly after the act, Felton is alleged to have ftated that 
as he entered Portfmouth, coming by a crofs erected in the high-way, he 
fharpened the point of his knife upon the ftone, “ believing it more proper 
“ in juftice to advantage his defign, than for the idolatrous intent it was 
“ firft ereéted ’’—but the authority for the confeflion is not fatisfactory. 
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gentleman named Mafon, which had been fitted up for 
the lord-admiral and his officers. The fleeping-chambers 
of the fecond ftory opened upon a gallery, croffing the 
end of the hall which Jed to the outer gate, and which 
communicated, inward, withthe breakfaft and other fitting- 
rooms by a fhort, dark, and narrow entry at the bottom 
of the gallery ftairs, forming a neceflary paffage in and 
out of the hall. Level with the hall was the kitchen, 
whofe windows overlooked it and the court and offices 
adjoining. From an early hour on this particular morn- 
ing, the ftate of the hall, crowded with officers pafling to 
and from the open gate at which a guard was potted, 
fhowed an unufual excitement. There had been a mu- 
tiny among the feamen the previous day, of which the 
ftir had not yet fubfided ; and there were alfo other rea- 
fons for the throng around the gate.* The king was ata 
country-feat only four miles away, having come to fee 


* Fora remarkable notice of this mutiny and of the part taken by the duke 
therein, it having had its origin in the execution of a failor by fentence 
of court martial for having “ affronted the duke a feventh night before,” 
fee Rous’s Diary (Camden Society 1856), 27. The only other notice I 
have found of it is in an unpublifhed letter of Netherfole’s to be hereafter 
quoted, refpecting the murder, in which he fays: ‘ At Portfmouth the 
“‘ day before a faylor was certainly killed in a kind of mutiny there was 
“there ; fome fay by a fervant of the duke, others by his owne hand.” 

fT Sir Daniel Norton’s at Southwick. I have endeavoured to render the 
narrative in the text as ftritly accurate'as poffible in all thofe details which 
are given generally in a way more or lefs confufed and contradictory in all 
the accounts known to me: and I have ftated nothing not derived from 
reliable and authentic teftimony. Although Carleton had come over 
exprefs at nine o’clock on this fatal morning to fummon Buckingham to 
the king, the duke, eager to be himfelf the bearer of the news as to 
Rochelle which he had received only an hour earlier, had anticipated the 
fummons, and his coach was already at the door to take him to Southwick. 
Alluding to this very news as having arrived at eight o’clock, Carleton writes 
that “therewith he was haftening to y° king who that morning had {ent 
“‘ for him by me upon other occafions” (MS. S. P.O. 27th Augutt), 
Clarendon’s account (Hié/?. i. 44-49) is upon the whole the leaft truftworthy ; 
and the long ghoft ftory which he tells in conneétion with it (68-72), is to 
the full as filly as moft ghoft {tories are, which is faying a great deal. In 
his Life, however (i. 10), he relates a coincidence fufficiently odd to be worth 
mention, that, being then a youth of 18, he was reading to his father 
out of Camden about the arreft and confeffion of John F elton, who fixed 
the pope’s bull to the bifhop of London’s gate in Elizabeth’s time, when 
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the duke aboard; and Lord Dorchefter (Dudley Carle- 
ton), the bearer of difpatches from London a day or two 
before, had juft ridden over from his majefty to requeft 
the duke prefently to join him. But the duke’s coach 
was at the gate when he arrived ; and as he difmounted at 
the entrance, he faw the duke himfelf coming from the 
duchefs’s room down the gallery ftairs into the breakfaft 
room, “and in greateft joy and alacrity I ever faw him in 
“‘ my life.” Three days before he had celebrated his 
thirty-fixth birthday, 

In the breakfaft room he was met by the Prince de 
Soubife and a party of huguenot officers, who had hur- 
riedly entered the houfe before Carleton, and whom the 
fame news that had called up the duke’s alacrity and joy 
had filled with terror and mifgiving. Very fhortly before, 
thefe Frenchmen had come over to England with reite- 
rated and urgent prayer for the poor brave Rochellers, 
now in their laft extremity. By this time the great car- 
dinal had pufhed his circumvallations up to the very 
mouth of the harbour, acrofs which he was ftretching a 
mole and boom of fifteen hundred yards long, that would 
leave only room for the tide’s ebb and flow; and the be- 
fieged, who had been trufting ftill to the promifed help 
from England which fo often had betrayed them, faw 
before them at laft unavoidable ruin, If fuccour did not 
come, it was now but matter of time. Famine had 
reduced their fifteen thoufand men to four thoufand ; and 
thofe whom it had fpared were arrived very nearly to the 
laft of the dogs, cats, horfes, hides, and leather, on which 
alone they had lived for months. So had the Duchefs 
de Rohan lived, and her little delicate daughter, upon a 
daily ration of horfe flefh and five ounces of bread. Yet 
it was now that Buckingham chofe to believe in the ru- 
mour conveyed to him this very morning, that Soubife’s 


brother, the Duke de Rohan, had been able fo far to 


there came a poft rapidly through the village and paft his father’s door 
with the news of the duke’s murder by the old popith zealot’s namefake. 
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relieve Rochelle by land, that the departure of the Eng- 
lith fleet might even yet be delayed; and.1t was to warn 
him of the danger of putting faith in fuch falfehoods * 
that the Frenchmen were haftening to the breakfaft room. 

They might have faved themfelves the trouble if they 
had known that, only a day or two before, Lord Carleton 
had brought down to the king and duke difpatches from 
the Venetian envoys in London and Paris, of which the 
contents have fince become known to hiftory, and which 
have eftablifhed beyond all queftion that the object of 
the expedition now in hand, and for which the duke, only 
the night before this fatal morning, directed a celebration 
throughout the fleet of fuch prayers to God as might 
draw upon it His bleffing, was only to negotiate and 
not to fight.t What pafled during the next half hour 
in the breakfaft room has not been told, beyond the faé 
that a more than national vivacity of gefture and voice had 
accompanied the arguments of Soubife and his friends. 
It was about half-paft nine when the door opened. 
There was a ftir among the guards and officers that lined 
the hall; everyone had bufinefs of his own; and as 
Carleton and others preffed through to remount their 
horfes waiting at the gate,t no one noticed a fhort thick- 

* The truth with all its terrors was afterwards known. ‘ They were,” 
writes Mede on the 25th O€tober, ‘ never relieved fince they were blocked 
“‘ up; whatfoever meflage the duke was going to tell the king, when the 
“¢ fatal knife ftruck him.” Orig. Lett. ill. 270. 

+ This fact is placed beyond queftion by Carleton’s Letters (xxi.). Lin- 
gard has ftated the cafe, though with natural leaning to the Roman- 
catholic view, with no unfairnefs. ‘* The tafk of commencing a reconcilia- 
“ tion was intrufted to the Venetian ambaffadors at the two courts. . . . It 
<¢ was finally agreed that Buckingham fhould fail with the expedition te 
“© La Rochelle ; that he fhould open a correfpondence on fome irrelevant 
“¢ fubjeét with Richelieu ; and that this fhould lead, by accident as it were, 
“to a public treaty. His inftructions were drawn and delivered to fecretary 
“* Carleton”? (he was zot yet fecretary) ‘who arrived with them in Porti- 
“mouth, juft in time to witnefs his aflaffination” (vii. 169), How 
ftrikingly this corroborates the view uniformly taken by Eliot, that there 
was never any real heartinefs in the duke’s fhow of zeal for the Rochellers, 
it needs not to point out ; and as to the religious celebration, fee MS. S. P. O. 


Buckingham to Pennington, Aug. 22. 
{ Explaining to his correfpondent in his fecond letter what he well calls 


aie Buckingham Stabbed by Felton. ce 
fet figure, in travel-ftained drefs, which croffed quietly 
to where the prefs was thickeft “near the iffue of the 
** room,” and took its place in the fhadow of the narrow 
entry intervening.* 

_ When Buckingham appeared he was talking to an 
Englith colonel and great favourite, “ honeft little Tom 
“Fryer,” who hardly ftood as high as his fhoulder. 
Stooping to {peak to him as they croffed the paflage, the 
duke fuddenly ftaggered backward, flung fomething from 
him as he cried out “ Villain!” and, placing his hand upon 
his {word as with defperate effort to recover himéelf, 
ftumbled a few paces forward againft a table in the hall, 
and, through the arms of thofe who had now ruthed to his 
fupport, while blood ftarted from his nofe and mouth, 
fank dead to the ground. They thought it apoplexy, 
till the truth glared on them from the flowing wound 
and the knife plucked out and caft away. He had been 
ftruck heavily over Fryer’s arm through the left breaft, 
and the knife had entered his heart. The Earl of Cleve- 
land was following, and faid afterwards he heard a 
“thump,” and the words “ God have mercy on thy 
“foul.” + But no man could be trufted for what he 
heard, or did, at that moment of univerfal dread and 
horror. Then was there nothing, fays Carleton, but noife 
and tumult, fhouts and cries and lamentings, every man 
drawing his fword, and no man knowing whom to {trike 


the ftrangenefs of “fuch a blow to be ftruck in the mid of the duke’s 
‘¢ friends and followers,” Dudley Carleton writes: “ You muft know y® 
“‘ murderer took his time and place at y* preffe near y* iffue of y® room, 
“ and many of us were {tept out to our horfes, as I myfelfe was to go to 
* court with the duke.” MS. S,P.O. Aug. 27th. 

* Wotton (Relig. 112) defcribes it as ‘*a kind of lobby between that 
*¢ room and the next,” and ‘“ fomewhat darker than the chamber which he 
*< voided.” 

+ ‘Sir Robert Brooke, who on Wednefday invited me to the Rofe, 
“ affirmed that my lord of Cleveland, who had but newly turned his back 
“ upon the duke and was fo near that he heard the thump, avouched that 
“when he gave the blow he faid, ‘God have mercy on thy foul!’” 
Mede to Stutevile, 2oth Sept. Sanderfon laughs at the {tory (121), but 
tells feveral himfelf that are far lefs credible. 

AA2 
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nor from whom to defend himfelf. In the midft of it, 
Felton had pufhed out into the kitchen, lofing, as he did 
fo, his hat, which fell into the hands of Edward Nicholas.* 
And while fome ftarted out to keep guard at the gates, 
and others ran to the ramparts of the town, the few who 
had witneffed in the breakfaft room the ultra-lively 
agitation of Soubife and his friends, and, ignorant of 
their language, had miftaken it for a perfonal difference 
with the duke, fet up the cry of ““A Frenchman! a 
“ Frenchman!” Upon this the murderer, who ftood 
quietly at a window of the kitchen looking into -the 
hall, taking this cry for his own name, which he 
fuppofed to have been read from the paper in his hat, 
drew his fword and went out into the court, faying, 
I am the man; here I am. His drawn {word, not Jefs than 
his confeflion and his uncovered head, invited the fate 
which would then have filenced him for ever, but for the 
inftant interference of Carleton, Sir Thomas Morton, and 
Lord Montgomery, who dragged him from the throng, 
of whom not the leaft furious was the cook, who had 
‘run at him with a fpit.” + 

Moft piteous is that which remains to be told. The 
hall had been emptied by the ruth that filled the court, 
and the body of the murdered duke, lifted from the 
ground upon the table, lay there alone.{ ‘ There was 


* Nicholas kept the paper which was faftened to the lining, and through 
his grand-daughter, the wife of Evelyn, it came into the poffeflion of that 
family, and thence, on difcovery of Evelyn’s papers, to the hands of Mr. 
Upceott, in whofe collection it remained many years. 

+ Carleton’s two letters are my authority for thefe facts. In that of which 
a copy is in the S. P.O. (27th Auguft) he fays: “ A voice being current 
<< in the court, to which y* windowe and door of y® kitchen anfwered, a 
“* Frenchman, a Frenchman, and his guilty confcience making him believe 
** it was Felton, Felton,” &c. &c. 

{ “I heard divers of them,” fays Warwick (Memoires, 35), relate the 
© various circumftances of this foule fact ; and thofe that came lateft agreed 
** in this, that fo diftracted were the thoughts of moft men there, that they, 
* that a little before crowded to be of his remoteft followers, fo foon forfook 
** his dead corpfe, that he was laid upon the hall table, nigh to which he 
« fell, and f{carce any of his domefticks left to attend him. Thus upon 
St ee of the fun doth the fhadow depart from the painted 
«¢ ya ae 
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“‘ not,” fays Wotton, “a living creature in either of the 
“© chambers, no more than if it had lain in the fands of 
“* Ethiopia.” * But the folitude could have lafted only 
an inftant, when out upon the gallery-landing ftood two 
diftracted women, whofe appalling fhrieks rent the air. 
The wife of the duke’s brother was ftaying with them, 
and, at the firft fhock and confufion, had rufhed out of 
her own room into that of the duchefs, and fallen on the 
floor. The duchefs, who at the time was pregnant, was 
ftill in bed; but as her women lifted Lady Anglefea, fhe 
ftarted up with fome horrible perception of the truth, 
and, in her night-gear as fhe was, ran out into the gallery 
followed by her fifter, “‘where they might behold the 
“blood of their deereft lord gufhing from him. Ah! 
“‘ poor ladies!” continues Carleton, ‘ fuch were their 
“¢ fcreechings, teares, and diftractions, that I never in my 
<‘ life heard the like before, and hope never to heare 
“ the like againe.” + 

Secretary Cooke was ftaying at the governor of Portf- 
mouth’s houfe, had dined with the duke the previous 
day, and was now one of the actors in the agitated {cene. 
News of the murder having been fent exprefs by captain 
Charles Price to the king,f and orders to the governor 


* Relig. Wott. 112. ‘¢ Whereas commonly in fuch cafes you fhall note 
“ everywhere a great and fudden conflux of people unto the place to 
«‘ hearken and to fee, it fhould feem the very horror of this fact had 
« ftupified all curiofity, and fo difperfed the multitude.” 

+ “The duchefs being with child, hearing the noife below, came in her 
«‘ night geers from her bed-chamber, which was in an upper room, to a 
“kind of rail, and thence beheld him weltering in his own blood.” 
Howel’s Letters, 203. j 

t Howel’s Letters, 203. Howel was juft the fort of goffiping perfon 
about town to fet down the mixture of truth and error we find in his 
account : but there are fome charaéteriftic points. ‘ Jack Stamford would 
“¢ have run at him, but he was kept off by Mr. Nicholas ; fo, being carry’d up 
“to a tower, Capt. Mince tore off his fpurs, and afking how he durit 
“ attempt fuch an aét, making him believe the duke was not dead, he 
<¢ anfwer’d boldly that he knew he was difpatch’d, for *t was not he, but 
<< the hand of Heaven, that gave the ftroke ; and though his whole body 
<‘ had been cover’d over with armour of proof, he could not have avoided 
“it, Capt. Charles Price went poft prefently to the king four miles off, 
“‘ who being at prayers on his knees when it was told him, yet never 
eeitint: di. 
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for a guard of mufketeers to take the murderer, Mr. 
Secretary and Lord Carleton, unable to reprefs their defire 
to afcertain if he had any accomplices, had Felton brought 
before them. What then paffed, and is fince known to 
us by Carleton’s private letter written that night to the 
queen,* is the only record of any examination of the 
unhappy man on which real reliance can be placed. He 
told them that he was a proteftant in religion. He ex- 
preffed himfelf as partly difcontented for want of eighty 
pounds pay now due to him,+ and for that, he being lieu- 
tenant of a company of foot, the company had been given 
twice over his head to another. And yet, he faid, it was 
not that which did move him to the refolution of what 
he had done: but that, on reading the Remonftrance of 
the houfe of parliament, it came into his mind that in 
committing the a¢t of killing the duke he fhould do his 
country a great good fervice. He conceived that fo he 
might make himfelf, as he faid, a martyr for his country. 
It was a fudden determination. The refolution to exe- 
cute it was taken the Monday before, he being then at 
London; and on the next day but one he had come 
from thence exprefily, arriving at Portfmouth not above 
‘half an hour before he committed the deed. He added 
that he had been able to make provifion, at leaving, 
to get himfelf prayed for “ to-morrow” in one of the 
London churches, ‘‘ Now we,” fays Carleton, “ {eeing 
*‘ things to fall from him in this manner, fuffer’d him 
“* not to be further queftion’d by any; thinking it much 
“ fitter for the lords to examine him, and to finde it out, 
‘‘ and know from him whether he was encouraged and 
“« fett on by any to performe this wicked deed.” t 


* Publithed firft by Sir Henry Ellis in the firft feries of his Orig. Lett. iii. 
254. I havealready quoted from the MSS. of the S. P.O. the contempo- 
raneous copy of another letter from Carleton, under date of Aug. 27th, 
fupplying additional touches, and confirming every ftatement of the firft. 

t The reader will obferve how ftrikingly this corroborates the depofition 
of Willoughby. 


f In his fecond letter Carleton writes : “‘ We could not then difcover any 
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That Felton Aad been fo fet on, was the rooted con- 
viction of the court; and for the more than three 
months of imprifonment before he expiated his crime, 
a torture of ceafelefs queftioning was applied to wrench 
it from him.* Nothing neverthelefs was elicited but the 
fact of the Remonftrance, whereof the utmoft poffible 
was made ; and that of his alleged penitence and remorfe, 
which has certainly been greatly overftated. The truth, 
even as to fuch a difeafed zealot, is important in the 
degree wherein all truth is fo; and examination of the 
evidence has convinced me, that, though he profefied at 
the laft a religious penitence for his mortal fhare in the 
act, he ftill morbidly believed the act itfelf to have had 
a prompting beyond him, and a defign directed to the 

ood of church and commonwealth. To the end, we 
fhall find that he bore himfelf with great compofure, 
and, as he took death when it came, “ ftoutly and 


<< patiently.” T 


«« complices, neither did we take more than his free and willing confeffion : 
« but now his majeftie hath ordayned by commiffion y° lord treafurer, lord 
“ fteward, earl of Dorfet, fecretary Cooke, and mytelfe to procede with 
“ him as y® nature of y® faét requires, and wee fhall begin this afternoon.” 
MS. S.P.O. 27th Aug. 

* See, for one of many as remarkable examples, Ellis’s Orig. Lett. (xft 
Series) 265-6; the evident blundering exaggeration of a portion of the 
ftatement of the two divines in that letter being in complete contraft and 
contradiétion to what immediately follows it, Firft the wretched man is 
reprefented. as qwi/hing to be tortured; and then, when the poffibility of 
torture is propofed, as coolly telling Laud and Dorfet that they had better not 
perfift in applying it, as he fhall in that eafe probably accufe them of having 
fet him on! 

+ Ellis’s Orig. Lett. rft S. iii. 281. At the clofe of his fecond letter, four 
days later than the firft, Carleton fays: “* The murderer gloryed in his aét 
“' y® firft day ; but when I told him he was y® firft aflaffin of an Englifh- 
‘man, a gentleman, a foldier, and a proteftant, he fhrunk at it, and is now 
<< grown penitent. It feems this man and Ravillac were of no other 
“religion (though he profeffeth other) than Affafinifme.” ‘The latt 
fentence fhows how little important Carleton thought fuch penitence as was 
profefled. Sir Edward Dering, writing in the middle of September, 
defcribes him carrying the act “ with the bofom of a quiett fettled con- 
“ fancy” and “ profefling he would do itt were itt to do againe.” -We 
{hall find friends of Eliot’s fimilarly writing to him. Rufhworth (. 638) 
fubftantially fays the fame: ‘ He did acknowledge the fact and condemned 
“ himfelf for the doing thereof: yet withal confefled he had long looked 
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The king was at morning prayers with his houfehold 
when captain Price dafhed up to Southwick with the 
terrible news, which it became the duty of Sir John 
Hippifley to convey to his mafter. He croffed amid 
the kneeling fervants to where the king was in the fame 
reverent pofture, and whifpered it in his ear. As Charles 
knelt, his head was bowed and his face concealed; but 
whatever may have been the fhock or pain inflicted, 
no outward fign revealed it. He remained ftil] and un- 
moved until prayers were over, when he proceeded with 
the fame fhow of calmnefs to his room, and flung himfelf 
on his bed in a paffion of tears.* His firft acts on re- 
covering compofure were characteriftic. Order was fent 
to take poffeflion, at Portfmouth and in London, of the 
papers of the duke; and direction was given to fhut all 
the ports. The defpatch of unauthorifed news, it was 
faid, might injure the public fervice.t The belief really 
was that the murder was part of a confpiracy, and that 
its aiders and abettors might be efcaping beyond the fea. 

What I had to fay of the character of the celebrated 
perfon who from the higheft pinnacle of power and 


“‘ upon the duke as an evil inftrument in the commonwealth, and that he 
“* was convinced thereof by the Remonftrance of Parliament.” D’Ewes, 
who bufied himfelf to get all accurate information about the matter, fays 
alfo the fame ; and that “even to his death ” Felton maintained that tone. 
What he fays is further noticeable for the faét that he ftates more correétly 
than anyone elfe the time when the Remonftrance fell into Felton’s hands, 
and fhows the error in the firft confeffion. It was two months before the 
deed, he remarks ; and fays that during all the interval Felton had been wreft- 
ling againft the temptation by fafting and prayer. The amount and direc- 
tion of his penitence at the laft, D’Ewes thus deferibes: “I confefs, faid 
‘he, I did fin in killing the duke; and I am forry that I killed an im- 
“penitent man fo fuddenly, but I doubt not but that great good fhall 
“ refult to the church and commonwealth by it.”” Autob.i.386. In Rous’s 
Diary (28) there is a letter from the officer of mufqueteers who had guard 
of him after the event, in which he fays: “ The villain in refpect of my 
“* office was committed to me: he is a very bould refolute young man, and 
* doth not repent his faéte, as perfwading himfelfe that he hath done good 
“ fervice to the king, ftate, and country.” 

* Warwick’s Memoires, 34. Clarendon’s Hif. i. 49. 

t MS. S. P.O. Dudley Carleton to fec¥ Conway. 23rd Augutft. 
*¢ Southwick at 10 o’clock at night.” 
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favour fank thus fuddenly into death, has been already 
faid;* but faults as well as merits were the fecret of 
his fafcination over Charles, and of the profound grief 
occafioned to his friend by his death there can be no 
doubt whatever. It went about the court for a time, 
upon the report of the houfehold who had feen the news 
whifpered at prayers, that his majefty was probably not 
forry to be rid of a fervant very ungracious to his 
people, “and the prejudice to whofe perfon exceedingly 
** obftructed all overtures made in parliament for his 
** fervice;” but thofe rumours did him injuftice in one 
re{pect, and more than juftice in another. He never 
again trufted any man as he trufted Buckingham, but 
from his fate he took no warning againft employing 
minifters ungracious to his people. ‘Though in future 
his own chief minifter, the duke’s memory will ftill be the 
meafure of his favours and his frowns. Whoever ferved 
or was loved by the man moft hateful to his fubjects, 
he will love and ferve; and whoever had difcovered 
themfelves, as Clarendon expreffes it, to be his enemies, 
or againft whom the duke had ever manifefted a notable 
prejudice, he will mark out for hatred or disfavour.t 
One perfon of the former clafs there was, alive ordinarily 
to all fuperftitions, whom it concerned as deeply as the 
king to have read the awful incident rightly ; and who 
firft had knowledge of it at fuch a time as might well 
have made, on him at leaft, unufual and lafting im- 
preffion. On the day following the murder Laud received 
news of it while aflifting at Croydon in that epifcopal 
confecration of Richard Montagut which more than 

* See ante, i. 397-400. And fee i. 337 note. 

+ See as to fuch promotions Orig. Lett. iii. 262 and 270. Clarendon 
(Hiff. i. 50) fays the feeling lafted up to the period of Charles’s death. 
In the fame paflage is the account of the king’s payment of his favourite’s 
debts, and care of his widow and children. 

{ I requeft the reader to correét a miftake upon a previous page (i. 345) 
in which I have careleflly anticipated by nearly five years Laud’s elevation 


to Canterbury ; though in a fubfequent paflage (ante, 98) I was careful 
to note the reinflatement of Abbot after his fufpenfion. But fo odious 


e * 
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any other fingle faét had fwelled‘the popular and puritan 
rage againft the man whom a religious fanatic had thus 
fuddenly flain. But the fuperftitious keep all their dif- 
belief for what it imports them moft to believe; and 
Laud, to whom commonly a pricked finger, a tumbling 
picture, or a loofe tooth was an omen, derived no in- 
{truétion here. To himfelf and the king the danger has 
only become greater. Laud will take the greateft fhare 
of Buckingham’s favour with lefs power to refift the 
hatred it provoked; and Charles will give increafed 
confidence to a minifter not lefs ignorant than Bucking- 
ham of the people he is to rule, but far more objftinate, 
narrow-minded, and vigorous in what he holds to be the 
way of ruling them. 

When Felton was brought from Portfmouth to the 
Tower of London in the fecond week of September, 
it was found that order had been given for placing him 
in the fame room in that prifon where Eliot had been 
thrown for his fpeech on the duke’s impeachment.* 
The endeavour to be made, if poffible of attainment by 
any however unfcrupulous means, was to connect or 
identify with the conduct of the leaders of parliament 
the act of the affaffin. 


Il]. Lonpon arrer BuckincHam’s Murpe_r. 


Writing to Lord Carlifle on the 24th of Auguft, when 
the news had been in London only a few hours, Nether- 
fole defcribes the bafe multitude in the town already 
drinking healths to Felton, and that he had obferved 
among better people (“‘ although they are not the better 
“< for being foe”) infinitely more of cheerful faces than 
fad ones.t ‘Two days later, Laud, writing from Weft- 
was the confecration to poor Abbot, that one can think only of Laud as its 
author and minifter ; and hence my flip. 

* Mede to Stutevile, in Ellis’s Orig. Lett. (1ft Series) 26r. 


+ MS. S.P.O. “ From the Strand.’” The writer cannot help adding : 
“* Yet the ftone of offence being now removed by the hand of God, it is 
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minfter to Conway, cannot bring himfelf to fpeak of the 
“humours ftirring” there in connection with the accurfed 
faét of the abominable murder committed on his dear 
lord, and for which all good chriftians ought to be 
weeping as he was.* Regret the fact as we may, it is 
undoubted that the mafs of good chriftians then living 
in England differed from Laud in this. It is certain 
that a deep vague fenfe of relief had followed each 
announcement of the news as it travelled up and down 
the kingdom; and that predominant above every other 
emotion was that of a ftern fatisfaction and joy. The 
courtiers exhaufted epithets and metaphors to heap exe- 
cration on the deed. Bagg could not fleep for thinking 
of that damnable act of that accurfed Felton, that fiend 
with the damned name of Felton.t Edward Nicholas 
could not write for very horror of the impious facrilege. 
Conway could not reconcile it to his belief that liberty 
fhould be given to the devil to fhow himfelf in fuch exe- 
crable acts. Bifhop Williams was as proftrate with the 
mifery of the deed as if he had received the duke’s 
favour only, and never had tafted his difpleafure. The 


“to be hoped that the king and his people will now come to a perfect 
«unity, wh I fhall pray for, as the onely good can come of this evill.”’ 
It is curious, amid the wildly confli&ting reports that prevailed at the firft 
excitement of the news, and to which this letter refers, with how much 
approach to accuracy fome points are given: as, for inftance, that the duke 
had been “ called up by Mr. Walter Montagu to heare fome good newes 
«¢ which was then brought to court by a way farre about of the reliefe of 
“ Rochelle :” and again that Felton, after the deed, “‘ when in the tumult 
“‘ fomeé imputing it to the French, boldly tooke it upon him and fayd he 
«had done it for the good of his king and country.” 

* Works, vii. 16. 

+ MS. S.P.0. Bagg to Conway, Plymouth, 28th Auguft. Out of 
the depths of his unutterable grief, Bagg has yet a fhrewd utterance for his 
own future expeétations. ** Were it not to doe his majeftie fervice I fhould 
« thincke I did fynne againft Heaven to converfe wtt men. But he is 
« above all earthly power. As I am fubjeét I will be obedient to his will, 
“ and nothing fhall comfort mee but his commands, and nothing fhall 
« delight my {piritts but to ufe them in his fervice. . . . And now not for 
“‘ myne owne but for my dead lord’s fake retaine mee in yo" favour. I 
& knowe the world fees me loft by my lofle, and wout markes of his ma‘y’s 
« favour I fhal be much difenabled for his fervice,” &c. &c. 
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univerfities could ftill call themfelves bodies, but the 
fatal blow had left them without a foul.* And Laud 
could only defcribe to Voffius his unutterable forrow for 
the flaughter of the illuftrious duke, by faying, in more 
ftately than choice latinity, that it had left them dwellers 
on an earth for ever abandoned by Aftrea.t But mean- 
while the world in general had fallen into the other and not 
lefs falfe extreme of thinking the golden age not begone, 
but only beginning. In all places of common refort 
healths were drunk to Felton. College cellars at Oxford 
echoed the grief of bachelors of arts to have loft the 
honour of doing fo brave a deed.{ The mixed feeling 
with which Eliot regarded it has been feen.§ Hay 
wrote to Lord Carlifle that it was of no ufe attempting 
to conceal the extraordinary joy of the people. || The 
fame teftimony was borne by a profufion of poems of 
various degrees of merit that were poured upon the 
town ; and of which one had fuch a run, carrying upon 
it the ftamp of fo much power, that it was fathered 
upon the author of Volpone.§ 


* Thefe various letters are in the S. P.O. under dates during the fort- 
night following the 23rd of Auguft. 

t “ Coelum non dubito petiit ille. Terrarum incole, quos Aftrea 
“ reliquit, nos ad huc fumus.”” See Works, vi. 255-7, 259-60. 

{ A notable offender in this way was Alexander Gill, afterwards the 
intimate friend and correfpondent of Milton, who thought highly of him ; 
and his examination taken by Laud and counterfigned by the attorney 
general is in the S. P.O. One is forry to obferve that the famous Chilling- 
worth had informed againft him of words fpoken privately in a room of the 
college to which they both belonged. ‘ Being afked whether he did not 
“ drink an health to Felton, he {aid he thinketh he did, and that it is a 
“common thing done, bothe in London and other places.” Another 
fimilar offender was Mr. Grimkin, alfo of Oxford: and others might be 
cited, 

§ Ante, i. 361. 

| MS. S.P.O. sft September, 1628. 

q Very nervous and ftriking certainly were fome of thefe lines— 

‘¢ Enjoy thy bondage ; make thy prifon know 
Thou haft a libertie thou canft not owe 
To thofe bafe punifhments . . . 
- ..» . Idare not pray 
Thy a&t may mercie finde, leaft thy great ftorie 
Loofe fomewhat of its miracle and glorie. 


1628-9. ; ; 
= Examination of Ben ‘fonfon. 365 
Ben Jonfon was then in the decline of his life and 
fortune, the munificent rewards of his genius being 
fummed up in the pittance of the laureatefhip; and it 
became him to repel a ftatement that would have ftruck 
down his laft fupport. Examined before the council, 
he faid he had feen the poem at Sir Robert Cotton’s, 
where he was in the habit of going frequently. It was 
a houfe ever open to the cultivators of learning and 
letters.* The verfes were lying there on the table after 
dinner, and others prefent fuppofed he had written them. 
But, then it was he firft had read, and at once con- 
demned them. At the fame time he admitted that the 
writer was known to him; that he had fupped with him 
lately and given him a white-hafted poniard which he 
ordinarily wore at his own girdle, and to which the other 
had taken a fancy; and that his name was Townley, a 
{cholar, a divine and preacher by profeffion, and a 
ftudent of Chrift-church. Townley was by this time 
beyond the clutches of the court, having fled to the 
Hague.t 
Felton was now in London, and had been duly placed 
in the room of the Tower before occupied by Eliot. He 
was conveyed there by water. ‘ Now God blefs thee, 
< little David!” cried an old woman at Kingfton as he 
paffed, meaning that he had killed Goliath.{ At the 
‘Tower itfelf multitudes were gathered to fee him; and 
“The Lord comfort thee!” “The Lord be merciful unto 


For I would have pofteritie to heare, 

He that can bravely doe, can bravely beare. 
Tortures may feeme great in a coward’s eye. 

Tis no great thing to fuffer, lefle to die... . 
Farewell! undaunted ftand, and joy to bee 

Of publique forrow the epitomie. 

Let the Duke’s name folace and crowne thy thrall: 
All we by him did fuffer, thou for all.” 


* See ante, 1. 411-12. 

+ Townley’s is a name known to Englith literature. He was a good 
claffical as well as Englifh fcholar, and is affociated very generally with 
the memory of Camden, Jonfon, and other diftinguifhed men, 

t Orig. Lett, Firft Series, ili. 261, 
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“ thee!” broke forth continually.* On the other hand, 
at the clofe of Auguft the body of his victim had been 
brought up by night,t to avoid the kind of recognition 
there was too much reafon -to apprehend. By order of 
the king, it was to have its place with the illuftrious dead 
in Weftminfter-abbey ; and there was to be as great a 
funeral as ever fubject in England had. Forty thoufand 
pounds was the eftimate of its coft, and the day fixed 
was the 18th of September.{ But, as it approached, a 
panic feized Lord Wefton and thofe to whom the arrange- 
ments were committed; they believed it to be certain 
that the people in their madnefs would furprife the cere- 
mony ; and they turned all the pomp and grandeur into 
bare provifion againft popular outrage. At midnight 
of the 17th the body was privately buried in the abbey ; 
and on the following day an empty coffin was borne 
thither from Wallingford-houfe on fix men’s fhoulders, 
attended by not above a hundred mourners, and “ in as 
“ poor and confufed a manner as hath been feene.” Not 
with trailing pikes and muffled drums, as in mourning, 
were the train-bands who guarded it; but fhouldering 
their mufkets and beating up their drums as at a march, 
to intimidate and filence the crowd. “ As foon as the 
*¢ coffin was entered the church they came all away with- 
* out giving any volley of fhot at all, and this was the 
“¢ obfcure cataftrophe of that great man!” § 

In the prefence of fuch a fpirit as this pervading all 
claffes of the people, the hope at firft entertained foon 
melted away, of connecting with Felton’s deed, by pre- 
tences of inducement or encouragement, fome of the 
parliamentary leaders. As well attempt to fix, or fingle 
out, a wave in a ftormy fea. One would-be martyr there 
was whofe wits were turned, by the excitement, and 


* Orig. Lett. 1ft Series, ili, 260. 

{ Laud’s Diary, Works iti. 209. 

+ Orig. Lett. xf Series, ili, 263." 

§ An account cited by Mede in a letter to Stutevile, roth Sept, 1628. 
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whofe averments as to a confpiracy, and participation 
therein of the firft men of both houfes, and his own 
intercourfe with Felton, and propofals to kill the duke, 
drew down upon himfelf only a terrible punifhment, 
and upon the court the difcredit of having too eagerly 
_ believed him.* When all the world are confpiring it is 
impoffible to difcover a confpirator ; and though Felton 
was tortured ftill with queftioning to draw forth his 
advifers or friends, and though crowds were brought 
under haraffing penalties in the courts for fuch avowals 
of fympathy with the affaffin as witneffes could be found 
to {wear to, there was no other direct attempt to involve 
the political leaders. But Laud’s friend, doctor Wren, 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge and lately made dean of 
Windfor and member of the high commiffion,{ was 
permitted to preach before his majefty that the tenets 
of Felton and of the Puritans were the fame, both hold- 
ing it to be lawful to kill any man oppofed to their 
party ;§ and doétor Laud himfelf had the fingular fatis- 
faction of compofing for his own private ufe a prayer 
in which he befought the Almighty to “ lay open the 
“ bottom of that irreligious and gracele/s plot that {pilt 


* He was whipt from the Fleet to Weftminfter, where he ftood in the 
pillory ; had one ear nailed and cut off; his noftrils flit; and his cheek 
branded. It is fayd he dyed of griefe on Monday or Tuefday.” Letter 
of the 15th of November. His name was Savage ; and Selden will be 
found mentioning his punifhment hereafter in the houfe of commons. 

+ As to Gill’s trial, Mr. Bruce truly remarks in one of his admirable 
prefaces to his State Paper Calendars that the examination bears evidence 
of the unfairnefs with which the proceedings were conducted. ‘ His 
“ admiffion of the words uttered by him is underfcored, and againft that 
“‘ paflage in the margin is written the direétion, Read this and no more : 
“ thus excluding from the knowledge of all the court, except Bifhop Laud 
«‘ who took the examination, the next fentence, which ttates the privacy 
‘and the other extenuating circumftances under which the words were 
“ fpoken.”” It is only fair to add, however, that on Gill’s receiving his 
fentence of degradation from his miniftry and degrees, 2,000/. fine, and to 
lofe his ears (one at London and the other at Oxford), the corporal part of 
the punifhment was remitted on his father’s petition to Laud “ for his coat’s 
« {ake and love to his father.” Wood's Ath. Ox. ili. 42. 

{ See Laud’s letter to Voffius, Works vi. 259. 

§ Mede to Stutevile, 11th October, 1628. 


’ 
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“his blood.” * Unhappily for himfelf he had to die 
without the further fatisfaction of difcovering it. 
Another plot there was however, for nothing lefs 
men deemed it, directed againft all that the England of 
that day held to be moft dear to their honour and their 
religion, wherein the duke had been leading actor, and 
which now was nearing its difgraceful clofe. Soon was 
to be determined the fate of Rochelle; plunged firft into 
danger by reliance on the good faith of Buckingham and 
the king, and fince for more than twelve months held 
in torturing fufpenfe by hope of the fuccour never 
fhown but to be again withdrawn, from lips that with a 
deadly thirft were panting for it.t Before the king re- 
appeared from Portfmouth he had ftayed to fee the 
departure of the fhips on the 8th of September, the 
crews even then, for a farewell, fhouting a prayer to him 
to be merciful to John Felton, their fome time fellow-fol- 
dier ; { and this fleet of 152 fail, and carrying fix thoufand 
foldiers, far too late to be of any fervice, had appeared 


* Prynne had remarked on this prayer in his Breviate againft Laud that 
“it was much daubed through frequent ufe ; upon which, in his ve 
curious marginal notes on Prynne’s performance (publifhed for the firit 
time in the Oxford edition of the Works, 1851, iii. 259), Laud miffes the 
point in his remark that ‘if y® prayer be good, y® frequent ufe cannot be 
*« ll;”’ the implied charge being that the prayer was not good. 

t “ There dyed in this fiege of famine fixteen thoufand perfons. The 
“reft_ endured a wonderfull miferie, moft of their food being hides, 
‘* leather, and old gloves. Other provifions, which were fearce, were at an 
“¢ exceflive rate ; as that, before this great mifery came, a bufhell of wheat 
‘* was at 120/; a quarter of mutton at 5/ odd money; a pound of bread 
“at 20s; a pound of butter at 30s; an egge at 85; an ounce of fugar 
‘at 3s; a dryed fifh at 205; a pint of wine at 20s; a pound of grapes 
“at 35; a pint of milk at 30s. It is alfo fayd, that, through the famine, 
‘‘ young maids of fourteen or fixteen years did look like women of an 
‘‘ hundred years old. Yea the famine was fuch that the poor people would 
“ cutt off the buttocks of the dead that lay in the churchyard ynburied, to 
‘feed upon. All the Englifh that came out thence, look like anatomies. 
“« They lived two months with nothing but cow hides and goat {kins 
“boiled ; dogs, cats, mice, rats, frogs, all fpent before. And this with a 
“* world of mifery did they suffer iz hope of our relieving them.’ A 
letter “from the Ifland of St. George aboard his Maties fhip the St. 
“ George, Oétober 30, 1628.” Ellis’s Orig, Lett, iii. 274-5. 

I Mede to Stutevile, 13th Sept. 1628. 
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off Rochelle on the 1gth of that month. Such then 
was the {trait of its heroic defenders, that the day had 
been named for furrender failing fuccour; but again at 
fight of the Englifh flag their weary hearts revived, and 
again for another month they refumed their efforts of 
defpair. The fhips of courfe were ufelefs. Twice they 
made attempt to force Richelieu’s boom, and twice were 
ignominioufly driven back. But they had brought with 
them their fecret negotiator to try the only help that was 
ever really intended, and had landed Mr. Walter Mon- 
tagu on the coaft of France. Then, after other feints at 
mancuvring, the bulk of the fleet weighed anchor, and 
came back to Spithead at the clofe of the month, fol- 
lowed quickly by the fecret envoy. Montagu, already a 
concealed Roman-catholic,* had feen the French king ; 
and the refult of his tidings was an agitated council held 
at Whitehall in the firft week of Odober. Again he 
returned with power to order back the fleet, but the farce 
that had been played with this dreadful tragedy was 
played out now. He arrived to fee the laft, and beyond 
a doubt to rejoice at it. On the 20th of Odtober 
Richelieu entered the town. “ Let_us try,” exclaimed 
the mayor, whofe dauntlefs foul was unyielding ftill,+ 
‘to think it better to have to treat with a king who 


* He was younger fon of the lord privy feal, and not long after this time 
was made abbot of Pontoife by Mary de Medici, being fubfequently the moft 
active of all the zealots devoted to the proteétion and extenfion of popery 
in England. He was efpecially befriended by queen Henrietta. 

+ His name was Jean Guiton, and he was another of the many examples 
Clarendon has noted in this age (fee my Remonftrance, 405) of men with 
great fouls in extremely diminutive bodies. A poniard lay always on his 
table, which he had made it the condition of his accepting office that he 
fhould be allowed to thruft into any man’s breaft who propofed capitula- 
tion. He awed the ftarving mob into fubmiffion by fixing on one of the 
gates the heads of twelve mutineers. It was enough, he faid, when told of 
the ravages of the famine, that one man fhould remain to bar the gates. 
Towards the laft he kept a fullen filence, broken only by faint and fainter 
affurances that dependence might be placed on England; and by fhowing 
occafionally the outfide of a letter from Charles fealed with the Englifh 
arms. ‘There is no doubt whatever that he ended by being convinced of 
the treachery of Buckingham and the king, See D’I/raeli, ii. 278. 
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“knows how to take our town than with one who has 
< not known how to fuccour it!” Willingly one draws 
a veil over what followed. The greateft {tronghold of 
the Proteftant caufe on the continent was gone, and 
Roman-catholic France had no longer any barrier to 
indefinite extenfion of her empire. It is but little to 
fay that at this cataftrophe, when finally it was known, 
there arofe from every part of England, where fuccefs 
to thofe gallant huguenots had fo long and earneftly 
been prayed for,* a wail of lament and fhame. 

Eliot had fome opinions on the fubject not fhared by 
all his friends, but no man refented {fo bitterly the bad 
faith with which the Rochellers had been treated. After 
the employment againft them of Pennington’s fleet, he 
refufed to believe in any real purpofe to befriend them ; T 
and, difapproving of the war with France, he thought it 
cruelty and hypocrify again to have precipitated thofe 
brave men againft their king, with no purpofe but to 
defert them inextremity. But for this the churches of the 
union might at leaft have held their own, inftead of rifking 
and lofing all. The intereft with which he continued to 
regard the queftions involved, is fhown by a pencil note 
in his own hand left among his papers in prifon, of a 
converfation in November 1631, a year before his death, 
with one “Capt. C This paper records “ that at 
‘“‘ Rochelle there being a commander taken prifoner, he 
“ perfuading the town to render did faye, that their 
“ hope of relief by the Englifh was in vain ; and for that 
“ offered his life in hazard to prove it, that the fleet 
“‘ would not come before fuch a time (w™ was long after 
“ the expectation) ; and that it did but come accordinge 
“to his faying. The like {poken in the k.’s army, and 
‘ by the cardinal.” Another part of the difcourfe had 
reference to the morning of Buckingham’s death, as to 





* See the fubject adverted to, ante, i. 322-30, 357, 396) 495, 5335 
542-4; and of the prefent volume, 52, 54, 68-81, 239-40, 245, &c. 
+ See what was told him by Courteney, azte, 78-80. 


a Examinations of Felton. ve 
which Eliot in his note tells precifely what already has 
been told, of the eager joy with which the duke had 
pretended to put faith in the letters then received, « that 
“* the Duke of Rohan had relieved Rochelle by land, fo 
“as their goinge would be but to congratulate, and that 
* there was no new occafion of haste ;” and of the hafty 
anger and alarm with which Soubife had gone to remon- 
ftrate, “and fay that the K. and they were all abufed, 
“ Rochelle and the religion betrayed.” The note clofes 
thus : “‘ That the works again{t Rochelle, and in efpeciall 
“the barricade on the fea, were not much wrought or 
** intended while the D. of B. lived: their fecurity that 
“ befieged it being fufficient in the intelligence of his 
““ purpofes : but as foon as they heard of his deathe, that 
“very day they reinforced their labours, and multiplied 
“the numbers of their workmen, and fortified their 
“works; as being then to ftand upon their ftrength, 
*“< having before their confidence in him.” * 

The time for Felton’s trial had been appointed for the 
laft day of term, to give the lateft opportunity of forcing 
him to fome difclofure; but the notices of his fucceftive 
examinations, ftill in the public record office, fhow how 
hopelefs from the firft it had been to elicit from him 
more than he had ftated in the very hour of committing 
the deed. The attorney-general defcribes him, in one of 
his papers of direction for his queftioning, as ‘ puffed 
“‘up by the vain applaufe of the multitude ;” + but 
really no evidence appears of it. Puritan preachers were 
admitted to him, and he liftened with acquiefcence to 
their arguments that fuch a deed as he had done was 


* From the papers at Port Eliot. : 

+ An undated paper in the S. P. O. indorfed “ Dire&tions from the king 
** for the examination of Felton.” A paflage at the clofe, in conne@ion 
with what follows in my text, is fignificant. “ Your majefty may give 
“ further direétion if {uch prefumptions and indicia torture thall appear as 
“* may be fit to proceed in that courfe.”” Certainly Heath deferved what 
Whitelocke has terfely faid of him, that he was a fitting inftrument for 
thofe times. 
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not of God but the devil ; yet not the lefs when exifting 
and expectant bifhops followed, did they bring away 
report in all points confirmatory of what I have ftated 
as his limit of contrition. “ They found the man ex- 
“ ceeding penitent for the blood he had fhed, and no 
« avay arrogating to himfelf the good that might come of 
« that aff, but taking all the evil to himfelf, and afcribing 
“ the good to God Almighty. And withal he protefted 
“ that his only confederate and fetter-on was the Re- 
< monftrance of the parliament, which he then verily 
« thought in his foul and confcience to be a fufficient 
“ warrant for what he did upon the duke’s perfon.” * 
And fo to the laft he remained. 

For. one thing, neverthelefs, let the name of this 
wretched Felton have not unworthy remembrance. The 
king wifhed, taking Heath’s hint, that he fhould be put 
upon the rack; and the propofal was backed by Laud 
and Dorfet: but upon his own memorable reply to thofe 
councillors at the board that he fhould in fuch cafe, 
under torture, probably name themfelves as: his accom- 
plices, there was a paufe; the matter finally was fub- 
mitted to the judges; and it is fome fet-off to the jut 
obloquy which other acts have fixed upon their names, 
that, without a diflentient, they declared it to be the 
law of England that the ufe of torture was not allowed. 
Whereon the king made fomewhat taftelefs boaft that he 
fhould not refort to his “ prerogative.” T 


* From the report of “ two grave and learned divines fent to him by 
« order from his majefty to work upon his con{fcience :” in a letter of 
Mede’s. Orig. Lett. ill. 265. 

+ Mr. Hallam (Conf?. ij. ii. 8) has well remarked-on the public fervice 
done at fuch a time by fuch a declaration judicially put forth. Another 
fingular cafe, deferving notice for its illuttration of the favage temper that 
prevailed at this junature, was that of a Somerfetfhire lawyer of note, Mr. 
Hugh Pyne, who had been returned to the third parliament for Weymouth, 
but fubfequently flung into prifon upon information againft him (by Sir 
John Stawell and others of the court party whom he had defeated at the 
elestion) that he had faid, {peaking of the king, that he was ‘‘ no more fit 
“to govern than Hickwright,” an old fimple fellow who. was then his 
fhepherd. Hereupon a cafe was aétually now fubmitted to the judges (and 


ea Felton’s Trial and Sentence. a78 

On the 27th of November, having been firft removed 
from the Tower to the Gate-houfe, the fheriff of London 
brought Felton to the bar of the King’s-bench, where, 
upon his indiétment being read, he at once pleaded guilty 
to the fact, which yet, he added, he had not done mali- 
cioufly, but out of an intent for the good of his country. 
Whereupon Mr. Attorney addreffed the court in aggrava- 
tion of the deed that had flain fo dear and near a fubject 
of the king’s, fo great a counfellor of ftate, the general 
of his majefty’s forces, the admiral of the feas, and fo 
forth ; producing the knife in open court, and comparing 
the prifoner to Ravaillac. ‘Some fay” that as the 
inftrument of his deed was lifted up, tears came into 
Felton’s eyes; but what he replied, upon being afked by 
Mr. Juftice Jones why judgment fhould not pafs againft 
him, was fimply and drily that he was forry if he had taken 
away fo faithful a fervant to his majefty as Mr. Attorney 
had related, but he was quite ready, if defired, to offer 
his hand to be cut off that did the fact.* Jones an- 
fwered thereon that the law and no more fhould be his, 
hanging and no maiming; and gave him his fentence. 
It was executed the next day at Tyburn, and the body 
afterwards taken and hanged in chains at Portfmouth.+ 

A poor fubjec&t for a triumph, one would fay ; but 
an ingenious poetical friend contrived to make of it no 
lefs, and put the grim dangling figure into a glittering 
frame !— 


will be found in Groke’s Reports) for an indi&tment of high treafon againft 
Pyne: to which a creditable and unanimous anfwer was made, that there 
was no treafon but by the 35th of the third Edward, and that no words 
could of themfelves amount to a treafon within that ftatute. See St. Tr. 
ii. 359-68. ; ; 

* The account I give is from a lawyer of Lincoln’s-inn who was ftanding 
“ within two men of Felton” in the court. 

+ “Upon this day fennight,” writes Pory to Mede on the 12th of 
December, “Felton was hanged up in chains two miles on this fide of 
“ Portfmouth, and fo was feen on Monday morning by one’that came from 
< Port(mouth fome bats’ length from the road, and in the fame clothes he 
“ wore when he flew the duke, which was done at the inftance of my lady 
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“< Heare uninterr’d fufpends, though not to fave 
Surviving frends the expences of a grave, 
Felton’s dead earth ; which to the world muft bee 
Its own fadd monument, his elegie 
As large as fames but whether badd or good 
I fay not: by himfelfe ’twas writt in blood! 
For which his body is entomb’d in ayre, 
Archt o’re with heaven, fett with a thoufand faire 
And glorious diamond ftarrs !” 


Which was but to fay, in verfe, what is better faid in 
fimpler profe, that God’s fky bends over all; and that 
above and beyond the laws, whether divine or human, 
which juftly exact the penalty of crime, refides that 
infinite mercy to which fuccefsful appeal is often made 
even here, and to which the worft repentant criminals are 
taught to look hereafter. As to this deed of Felton, 
there is nothing elfe to be faid for it. Cruel, fell, and 
mercilefs, it altered little, and improved nothing. The 
evil did not lie in the mere life of its victim, but in the 
excefs of power placed in his hands, and the fyftem that 
engendered its abufe. If indeed the king and Laud 
could have taken the leffon which the affaffination fo 
fuddenly revealed, and looked from its naked horror to 
what was laid bare befide it, difcerning the actual feeling 
and irremovable refolve of the people they had to govern, 
their own ultimate deftiny might have been other than 
it was. But this was not to be. For them it wanted 
what even the thought of Eliot conveyed, when he com- 
pared fuch terrible deeds ftarting up where patience, 
fuffering, and remonftrance had been exhaufted in vain, 
to the Vengeance that furprifes like a whirlwind. The 
act of the 23rd of Auguft can have no place in our 
annals but as the frenzy of a determined and difeafed 
enthufiaft, and in itfelf a wicked murder. But men 
who criticifed it as Eliot did, had alfo to remember that 
thofe were days when even fuch acts had been graced 
by high approval; and that when, not many years 
before, the favourite of the queen regent of France was 


ey Eliot and Sir Robert Cotton. We 
murdered in cold blood by the captain of the young 
king’s body guard, immediately after the deed Dudley 
Carleton, the Englifh minifter, had received from fecre- 
tary Winwood king James’s fanétion of the affaffination, 
and Buckingham with his own hand had written to con- 
gratulate the affaflin.* 


IV. On tHe Way To WESTMINSTER. 


We have feen that Eliot, under the impreffion that 
parliament would meet as appointed on the 20th of 
October, had left Port Eliot on his way to Weftminfter, 
and was met at Tiverton on the 15th, where he had 
{tayed to fee his boys at fchool, by the order for further 
prorogation. Before returning he wrote to Sir Robert 
Cotton. 

As at all times, his language fhows a fingular affection 
and folicitude for the great antiquary. The deferred vifit 
to London is chiefly a misfortune in fo long debarring 
the happinefs of feeing him. There at Tiverton, he 
fays, fo far advanced on his way to Sir Robert, “ the 
“ news of y°adjornem” of our good fucceffe abroade and 
“* the parliam' at home both at one incounter mett me.” 
For the firft, the repulfe from Rochelle, it had brought 
him only what his fears had ever prompted. Never 
had he looked for fuccefs there. But the laft was matter 
of doubt and trouble to him. What did it import? 
Were they to infer from it good or ill? Eliot betrays 
by his anxious queftioning the train of thought into 
which he had been venturing fince Buckingham’s re- 
moval. What had been told him by Sir Oliver Luke, 
though excepting himfelf, was favourable; but that was 
while Buckingham ftill lived. Was it poffible now 


* See Carleton’s Letters, 128. Birch, 402. Buckingham expreflly 
repeats alfo in his letter the king’s fatisfaction that Vitry had been the 
inftrument to do his young mafter fuch good service by removal of the 
Marfhal d’Ancre. 
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that all fhould go on as before? “I fhould be 
* glad to heare what difpofition there is at co™ and how 
“ oreatenefs is affected. Your intelligence herein will 
“* much releeve me.” And then remembering doubt- 
lefs fome ftaid grave counfel of his older friend at fome 
fimilar hour of expectation and uncertainty, “I knowe,” 
he went on, “ Time is the beft counfello’ in all thinges ; 
“‘ and yet” (how many gallant eager hearts have thought 
it !) * not feldome heard w"out daunger and difadvantage. 
“‘ It requires a great expence, fometimes more than 
“* neceflitie can afford! It waftes foe much in tryall that 
“¢ there remaines not to contynewe the poffeffion.” He 
clofes his letter by faying that if by Sir Robert’s means 
he could alfo underftand whether anything was to be 
effected for his county in the bufinefs he had lately re- 
commended, he fhould be glad to have that honour 
added to the virtues for which he was devoted his 
fervant and admirer.* 

This allufion was to reprefentations for the king’s 
fervice connected with Mohun’s malpra¢tices in the vice- 
wardenfhip, which, in his charaéter of knight for Corn- 
wall, he had fent up to the council ; with further intima- 
tion that he fhould revive the enquiry on the reaffembling 
of parliament. Meanwhile Mohun himfelf had written, 
five days before, to the friend and confederate Bagg 
whofe villany he afterwards fo luftily denounced,+ to 
implore his prompt interference with his majefty in that 
very matter. Eliot and Coryton, he told him, had been 
inceflantly roaming up and down all Cornwall collecting 
evidence againft him; and now Eliot was renewing his 
attack. ‘I have noe guard but [mJinne innocence,” 
he adds, “for w I doubt not to find ftexion in him for 
“‘ whofe fervice I have fvoaked them. If you [were] 
“ to give his ma" a taft of theire envy ag* me, it will 


* Brit. Mus. Cotton MSS. Julius C. III. fol. 167. *° Tiverton, 75° 
*© Octobts 1628.” 


t See ante, i, 204. 
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** prepare his eare for that w** at my cominge up I fhall 
“« pfent him. I believe nothinge of the newes from the 
* fleete.” * No courtier in thofe days, or any days, ever 
did believe ill news till there was nothing elfe to believe. 
Mohun’s letter, marked impetuoufly “ hafte, hafte, pofte 
** hafte, hafte, pofte hafte,” appears to have had its effect ; 
and we hear nothing more of Eliot’s application. 
Shortly after his return to Port Eliot, his friend 
Benjamin Valentine fent him news from London. His 
delay in coming up had been a general difappointment, 
which he was urged to repair with what fpeed he might ; 
and the expreffed anxiety of many friends refpecting him 
fuggefts a pleafing picture of the unufual regard in which 
he was held by all. He was clearly fomething more, to all 
of them, than the mere leader of the country party in 
their houfe. Sir William Armyne was to be up next 
week, and he had infifted on Eliot’s prefence the week 
next after, that he might carry him back to Lincolnfhire. 
Mr Godfrey too, the member for Romney, whom 
Valentine calls his brother, was longing to fee Sir John 
at his houfe. And fo do all y* other friends ther. Sir 
“© Walter Erle longes to fee you alfoe, and is this day 
““ gone home; but willes me to let you knowe that he 
“* will be here again w'in a fortnighte to meete you. 
‘© And I wifh that J may be foe happie as to attende you 
“« here, and wher elfe you will cormaund.” Then, after 
kindly meflage from Sir Robert Philips, he gives news of 
the court. It was now the beginning of term, and the 
council had refumed their fittings. Sir Robert Philips 
had been before them on acomplaint from Somerfetfhire 
that he had fallen from 30/. to 12/. in the laft fubfidy- 
books, and that he was a man that hindered the king’s 


* MS. S.P.O. “8° Oct": 1628. 12% at night.” Mohun figns with 
his chriftian name though he had taken his feat in the lords. After the 
endorfement for hafte there is added: “‘ From Trelauney 9° October at 
“<7 of the clocke in the morninge. R‘4 at Exeter paft 12 a clock in the 
“‘ night the xi of Oétober. Att Sherbourne the 12:” the reft of the 
diftances are only given in fragment, the paper being torn away. 
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fervice in the county. ‘Stowell and Waldron were his 
“ oppofers.”* As for their friend Wat Long, he had 
certainly been fent for by a meflenger. ‘* He was here 
“‘ in towne with mee, and is gone againe. But he in- 
“ tendes not to be founde. For ther is order given to 
“call him into the ftarr-chamber for being out of the 
“ county, contrary to his oathe. And yett they intend 
“* to runne very faire waies with us; wh I fhall neaver 
“ beleave untill I fee itt. Rochelle is certainly loft; for 
“ the kinge went into itt the 20th of the laft month. So 
“‘ that defigne is at an ende! But no newes of our 
“‘ fhipps. They have done nothing with Mr. Felton as 
“‘ yette. He ftandes as an undaunted manne. The 
** Spanifh faction growes ftronge, and they faie wee 
“* fhall have a peace with Spaine.” + Apart from his 
private friendfhips, there was little comfort for Sir John, 
either as to home or foreign affairs, in this letter from 
his friend the member for St. Germans. 

Wonderfully characteriftic of Eliot is the next glimpfe 
we get of him. It is not at Port Eliot, but in the ad- 
miralty-court of London, the fcene of the old ftruggle 
for his fortune and honour which he had waged at fuch 
defperate odds with the duke. By his proétor he makes 
formal application early in November, for the allowance 
of his account as vice-admiral handed in to his highnefs 
the late lord-admiral, and for his own difmiffion. It is 
a ftartling demand, all circumftances confidered. He had 
already forced it before the court, it will be remembered, 
during the progrefs of the confpiracy againft him, 
when delays had been interpofed which even the duke’s 


* Sir John Stawell and Mr. Waldron, the fame who informed againft 
poor Mr, Pyne, had taken prominent part againft Philips at the general 
election ; and the former, a fierce royalift, billeted foldiers on the mayor and 
authorities of Taunton to punifh them for perfifting to return Philips 
(whofe double election, there and in the country, I ought to have mentioned 
ante, 99). ‘To fave Stawell from fubfequent punifhment by the commons, 
he was, like Mohun, made a peer. 


T MSS. at Port Eliot. Ben Valentyne to his honoured Sir John Eliot,” 
4th November, 1628, 
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proctor hefitated to think juft;* and now he has re- 
folved to afcertain if juftice will be denied him ftill. 
Perhaps one may fee in it part of the prefent anxiety 
that poffefles him in regard to the future altogether. 
The immediate refult I am fortunately able to give 
from the beft authority. Sir Henry Marten himfelf 
defcribes to him the fate of his application; and 
his letter to Eliot, dated from doctors’-commons on 
the 7th of November, is on more than one account 
remarkable. It is decifive of the opinion of Eliot left 
upon a man of tried fagacity and large experience, who 
had been forced to take part in a feries of transaétions 
involving his fortune and good name: but it fhows alfo 
that to form fuch an opinion and to exprefs it were 
things involving then fuch different degrees of hazard, 
that the regard exifting between two friends engaged in 
public life, if one was ferving a minifter of ftate and the 
other obnoxious to him, had to regulate its intercourfe 
with very fcrupulous care. The death of the duke alone 
had enabled Eliot and Marten to affume a frank and 
open correfpondence. 

Sir Henry begins by faying that he has received Sir 
John’s letter by his fervant. He moft heartily thanks 
him for remembering and renewing the old league of 
mutual love and friendfhip between them, which he 
fhould ever hold facred and inviolable. After the excep- 
tion which Eliot had taken to his long ceffation from 
writing, he muft give him leave, by way of explication, 
to fay that it was not well founded. ‘For, until 
<< September laff, you mutt confefle that we forbore by 
“‘ convention and agreement we forte, Sc. Since then I 
‘only had once oportunitie by your fervant to write, 
<< which I intended to have done if accordinge to appoint- 


* See ante, 347. For other paflages which fhow the varying but never 
unfriendly relations of Marten and Eliot, fubfequent to the affair of Nutt 
in the fecond book of this biography, fee ante, 19; 1043 211-12; 248, 
&e, and i. 2233 335-73 508-9, &c. 
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“ mente he had called for my letter. And upon this 
“ pointe he and J are at iffue. Well, hereafter you fhall 
“‘ have noe caufe of fuch exception!” He tells him then 
the common voice or rumour that Rochelle is gone ; 
believed by moft men, he fays, and feared by the beft. 
Nothing thereof, however, had they heard from their 
fleet, which report faid were on their return, but of 
neither had they certainties. Of other news he had 
learnt only that one of the duke’s offices had been 
given to the Marquis of Hamilton. Then he clofes by 
allufion to the motion which, on Eliot’s authority, had 
juft been made in court for allowance of his account and 
his difmiffion, of which he thus gives the refult : 

« But Mr. Wian, procter heretofore for my lord admirall, did 
“ anfweare truely and materially, that that might not bee yet, until my 
“lord admirall had an eXor or adminiftrater which might reprefent 
“ his perfon, and. revive Mr. Wian his proxy. Otherwife, if in the 
*‘ meane tyme anything fh¢ be done for you, it w4 be done zu/liter, 
“ contra mortuum indefenfum : fince iffue was joined betwixt him and 
“ you in his life tyme; and by his death his proxy only fleepeth till 
“his will be proved, but is not extinguifhed. And thus with my 
“ hearty commendation and well wifhes for y™ health and o® good 


“* meeting, I take my leave and reft your affured lovinge friende, 
“Henry Marren.” * 


With what refolute determination to furrender no 
right which an appeal to the laws might fecure to him, 
Eliot had thus revived a queftion he too well knew likely 
to revive alfo again{ft him the old confpiracy, is further 
proved by an interefting letter from Selden, bearing from 
the ‘Temple the fame date, and borne to him doubtlefs by 
the fame meffenger. He had fent to the great lawyer 
the patent whereby Buckingham finally conferred upon 
him the office, which, notwithftanding the act fuperfed- 
ing him, he ftill afferted to be his; and had afked Selden 
how far the death of the grantor might in law affect the 
validity of a grant, of which he difputed the right of any 
mere order of council to deprive him.t He had alfo 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. t See ante, 275 andi. 36. 
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founded his friend upon the fubject of his great prefent 
anxiety as to how far the duke’s death was likely to in- 
fluence affairs; and to this laft point Selden replies firft. 
He tells his “* noble” friend that, for the occurrences of 
that prefent time, they were either fo uncertain or /o un- 
Jafe to relate to him, that he knew Sir John’s own wifdom 
would pardon him for that he fhould mifs them in that 
letter. Only thus much, that my lord marfhal (Arundel, 
in whofe conflict with the king* they had both been 
greatly interefted) was at the council-table again, “ and 
<< we all with well here for the future, and ome hope well.” 
Evidently not himfelf among them. Then he fays: 


“ Your man defired me, in your name, to looke over your patent, 
“< which he delivered to me in a box that is yett by me, to the end you 
«© might knowe whether it were voyd or noe. I think it bee voyd by 
“© the death of him that made itt, though he have a power given him 
“to ett [grant] fuch offices for the life of the grantee. For an officer 
« for life cannot make another officer for the life of him that he makes, 
“ unlefle it be by fome prefcription w° in this cafe doubtlefle will not 
“ bee found. And there is alfo a provifoe in itt for giveing an exact 
“account, at every of the daies named in itt yearly. It were a 
“© wonder to thinke that the account was given at the daies; and if 
« this might miffe, the patent is alfo that way voyd. Dear St, I would 
“ that within the narrowe {phere of my power anythinge were to bee 
“ or could bee performed that might be acceptable to you. If there 
« were, I affure myfelfe there is noe man fhall be found readier to obeye 
«« y¥ commands than y? affectionate friénde to ferve you, 

“J. SELDEN.” + 


From the character and tone of thefe letters, it would 
not be difficult to infer generally the condition of Eliot’s 
mind and thoughts at this time. Clearly he had refolved 


* See ante, i. 503. A few days later Mede wrote to Stutevile: ‘¢ On 
“< Saturday the king and queen, to make the world take notice how highly 
“ they favoured the earl of Arundel, took his lordfhip, my lord fteward, 
«my lord of Holland, and his lady, into the coach with them, went to 
«© Arundel-houfe, viewed the whole houfe, as yourfelf and I did, and made 
«¢ as much demonftration of favour to the owner of it, as a king and queen 
“could do to a fubjeé&t.’? Arundel, in himfelf a man of fmall ability, 
though celebrated for his tafte and the colleétions he had formed in his 
foreign embaffies, was at prefent made the moft of, as a brand fnatched from 
the burning. 

+ From the MSS, at Port Eliot. Dated ‘“‘Temple, Nov. 7, 1628.” 
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that there fhould be no alteration in his own courfe; 
but whether altered circumftances might not change the- 
king’s councils favorably to the country party, remained 
matter of doubt with him, and of much anxiety of 
{peculation. The replies of his friends could not have 
been encouraging. He ftill deferred his journey to 
London ; and finally refolved not to make appearance 
there until after he fhould have fulfilled a promife Lord 
Warwick had obtained from him, that they might pafs 
the approaching Chriftmas together in Effex. The 
object was doubtlefs to fettle fome plan for the feffion, 
which was now fixed to begin on the 2oth of January. 
Of what occupied meanwhile his active and vigorous 
mind I am able to fpeak from more pofitive evidence. 
Since that manufcript of the Negotium Pofterorum came 
to my knowledge which has fupplied materials of fuch 
value to this work, I have found a detached paper in 
Eliot’s handwriting belonging to this interval of the 
prorogation, which ftrikingly records his reafons for un- 
dertaking the labour of his narrative or memoir. It is 
in rough draft, and with fo many erafures that to deci- 
pher it has been a tafk of difficulty: but it has rewarded 
the pains; and, while it eftablithes clearly the fcope and 
intention of the memoir, it confirms every fuggeftion I 
before had made upon the internal indications alone pre- 
fented to me.* My fole error was in afcribing to it more 
of the character of a perfonal vindication than entered into 
the defign, however much it may pervade the execution. 
The defign was, by telling the ftory of the Englifh par- 
liament from the clofe of Elizabeth’s reign, to demon- 
ftrate the danger of attempting to govern England with- 
out advice and cooperation from that great council.+ 
One may imagine how naturally, at the time, the thoughts 


* See ante, i. 209-19. 

+ The reader will remember the fpeech by Wentworth to the fame pur- 
port delivered in the feflion juft clofed, and of which Eliot only has pre- 
ferved any record. See ante, 184 and note. 
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of Eliot went into this channel. ‘The perfonal excefs 
and abufe of power he had fo determinedly refifted, 
was reeling under a fhock from which it might yet 
revive; and nothing but putting parliament in its place 
could effectually prevent the revival. ‘For this,” he 
fays, in the paper of which I am about to lay the fub- 
{tance before the reader, “ however inglorious it may 
“* feeme, I have difpofd my thoughts in the fervice of 
““ my countrie, to compofe the ftorie of that councell 
“from the end of Q. El. What was the condition of 
‘* the kingdome when her government did leave it, is 
‘© well knowne to all men. What it is now, this labor 
“‘ will exprefs. Nor will fomewhat of the reafon, not 
‘““ elfwher foe difcernable, fail to be emergent in this 
“‘ worke, if either my penne or profpect doe not faile 
‘ © me.” In how far he kept this promife the reader has 
feen, by the portion of the work laid before him in the 
fifth and fixth books of the prefent biography. 

Let me premife, further, that this paper derives fingu- 
lar intereft from the warning it affords again{t judging 
the paft exclufively from modern points of view. Sketch- 
ing on a former occafion the condition of Englifh free- 
dom in Plantagenet and Tudor reigns,* I attempted to 
fhow the grounds on which the parliamentary leaders, in 
the conflic& with James the Firft and his fon, had been | 
entitled to reft their claim to refiftance upon Englifh 
ufage and law. With extraordinary force Sir John Eliot 
_ here enlarges on that theme. The times of the great 
queen were not a mere tradition to him, but near and 
known ; the earlier preceding times were indeed a tradi- 
tion, but one ftill warmed by living memory ; .and his 
whole argument is, that the Englifh government, up 
to and during thofe times, had been fuccefsful and 
honoured becaufe it was carried on, not in defiance of 
its people, but in harmony with them. He would of 
courfe have made allowance for differences of form, 


* Introductory eflay to my Grand Remonftrance. 
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in the machinery devifed to give effect to fuch coope- 
ration: but at all times he difcovers the fpirit of the 
Englifh government to have been the loyalty and confent 
of the governed ; and in the fucceflion of councils that 
advifed the fovereign he believes to have been embodied, 
under their various and changing forms, the inftinéts and 
defires, the feelings, the hopes, even the paffions and 
prejudices of the people. 

“Strangers,” he fays, “‘ have obferved the felicities of 
*« England by her parliaments. That, and the contrary, 
“¢ is apparent in the examples of her kings, of whom, whofe 
«© ations had concurrence with that councell, were alwaies 
“< happie and fuccefsfull ; thofe that contefted or neglected 
_ © it, umprofperous and unfortunat.” That is the argument 

he proceeds to illuftrate by a feries of fuch examples. 

Of the firft in the old times, he fays, were thofe vir- 
tuous and brave princes the firft and third Edward and 
the fifth Henry, who fo far extended the honour of their 
nation in the admiration of all others, that the very name 
of Englifhman became able to do wonders of itfelf, taking 
and giving kingdoms as the fubjects of their wills. Of 
the laft, were thofe characters of misfortune the fecond 
Edward and Richard, and the fixth Henry, whofe reigns 
were all inglorious and diftracted, fatal their ends. He 
dwells upon their errors, with fpecial regard to the 
favourites that mifled them, and by whom they were 
betrayed ; and fingles out above all for a demonftration 
in that point, the example of a yet earlier king, Henry 
the Third, who in his younger days had preferred the 
guidance of favourites to the advice of his parliament, 
and thereby involved his crown and kingdom, as well as 
himfelf, in fuch miferies and difhonour as few times elfe 
could parallel, and princes have feldom fuffered. But 
his fteps were not retraced too late. The apprehenfion 
of his errors broke upon him; he was able to difcard 
the flies of court which had faftened themfelves to him ; 
and by reconciliation and conjunction with the great 
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council of his people,* he recovered to both their loft 
honour, reftored their ancient happinefs, lived and enjoyed 
it himfelf in a fweet calmnefs and tranquillity, and dy- 
ing left it as an inheritance to his fon, who on that 
ground erected the fuperftruture of his greatnefs. 

Of the clafs of princes fuch as the fourth Edward and 
the fourth and feventh Henry, who had raifed their for- 
‘tunes by the overthrow of princes before them, Eliot 
points out with truth and fubtlety the extent to which 
the errors of thofe who had fallen were turned to the 
ufe and inftru€tion of thofe who had rifen by them, and 
who managed only to retain with fecurity what they had 
got with hazard by means of fhrewd compliances with 
the parliament and people. And for a further inftance 
in the latter point he declares, that « Henry the Eighth, 
** though otherwife rough and violent, did nothing in 
** prejudice of that court; or, if it were attempted in 
“< fome particular by his minifters, as the moft righteous 
<< times are not without obliquities, it was foon retracted 
“ by himfelfe; who maintained his confidence with his 
“ people, and was not without reputation with his neigh- 
** bours, nor this nation in difhonour under him.” 

Then, after brief reference to that hopeful prince his 
fon, the fixth Edward, who in the fhort time he lived had 
the fame “ affiance,” and leffened not in the reputation 
of the world ; and after notice more laconic of the popifh 
Mary, as being in no degree obfervable for either her 
councils or fucceffes, “ her marriage and alliance leading 
“contrary ;” Eliot breaks into an impaffioned rapture at 
that glorious ftar her fifter, and moft ever-famous me- 
mory, queen Elizabeth! In this princefs, he declares, 
who was glorious beyond any of her predeceffors, all the 
virtues, and fo the honours, of all that went before her 
were contracted. The fweetnefs and piety of her brother, 
the magnanimity of her father, the wifdom of her grand- 
father, the fortune and valour of the reft, in her were all 

* Eliot had written “ the ftate,” but fubftitutes “his people.” 
VOL. dl: cc 
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complete! We may {mile at the enthufiafm ; but the 
feeling is checked by the touching recollection of all that, 
to fuch men as the writer, had made fo bitter the con- 
traft of thefe Stuart reigns. Nor is it to be queftioned 
that fubftantially Eliot is right in afferting, that, between 
this wife and prudent woman and the agencies through 
which her people made their wifhes known to her, there 
was always that effential fpirit of agreement and har- 
monious action which refulted from the undifguifed fenfe 
of dependence and reliance borne and confeffed by each 
to the other. “ This excellent Minerva,” he exclaims, 
<‘ was the daughter of that Metis. That great councell 
“of the parliament was the nurfe of all her actions; 
“ and fuch an emulation of love was between that fenat 
“and this queen, as it is queftionable which had more 
“ affection, the parliament in obfervance unto her, or 
“¢ fhe in indulgence to the parliament.” 

And what, proceeds Eliot, were the effects? Her 
ftory told them. Peace and profperity at home; honour 
and reputation abroad; a love and obfervation in her 
friends ; confternation in her enemies ; admiration even in 
all. The ambitious pride of Spain broken by her powers ; 
the diftraéted French reunited by her arts ; the diftreffed 
Hollanders fupported by her fuccours; the feditious 
Scotch reclaimed by her to the obedience of their princes ; 
all violence and injury repelled, all ufurpation and oppref- 
fion counterwrought ; the weak affifted, the neceflitous - 
relieved, and men and money into divers parts fent out, 
as if England had been the magazine of them all, and fhe 
the queftor that had the difpenfation of thofe treafures, 
or rather the pretor and judge of all their controverfies. 
Nor, with this magnificence abroad, did fhe impair at 
home; but, being good to all, was moft juft and pious 
to her fubje&ts; infomuch that they, by a free poffefiion 
of their liberties, increafed in wealth and plenty, and, 
notwithftanding that infinity of expenfe for fupport of 
all thofe charges, the receipts of her exchequer improved. 
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Such is Eliot’s eulogy of the celebrated queen, whom 
he puts forth as his chief example of the importance of 
parliament to the happinefs of a ftate, and of his axiom that 
Englifh kings have been fortunate by that council, never 
without it. His next inference is, that in a jutt defcrip- 
tion of its deliberations will be beft feen the condition 
of the kingdom at the time. For he lays it down as the 
efpecial province of parliament to deal with the national 
diforders in every ftage and form: whether propounded 
in “ fervour and extremity ” for a prefent cure and help, 
or in inclination and beginning for prevention of their 
danger ; or whether difcovered but by way of prophecy, 
while yet in embryo and conception. There, into agi- 
tation and debate, came neceffarily both the “ originals 
*‘and degrees” of fuch difeafes of the ftate: always 
their acts and confequences ; and now and then their 
reafons. Characteriftically Eliot proceeds: “I {peak thus 
“* of their reafons becaufe it is not alwaies that the true 
“ caufe is feene. The fame effect may flow from divers 
** principles and intentions. Often with ftates and men 
“* Gliud pretenditur, aliud in mente eff ; there are, as the 
“ civilians have obferved, caufe /uaforie, caufe jufifica, 
** both concurring in actions of the great ; wherefrom 
“ diffimulation is defined to be politie imago.” But 
whatever reafons might oftenfibly be offered, they were 
brought to the teft of debate in parliament ; their myf- 
teries and fecrets were there unlocked; and as the 
dangers, fo the fafeties, were there treated of, with all 
their incidents and concomitants, adjunctives and depen- 
dencies. “There could be, Eliot remarks ina very intereft- 
‘ing paflage, nothing in religion, in genius, in capacity 
that had relation to the kingdom, but the knowledge of 
it would be moved and ftirred in the agitations of par- 
liamentary debate ; and in fuch agitations, therefore, 
would be found the moft complete mirror of the times. 
“© Manie,” he adds, ‘will thinke, and that not perhaps 
“ lightly, the {cope of this too narrow for a hiftorie : but 
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“« T that take it otherwife defire their favor in my cen- 
« fure, untill they againe confider it. Let them perufe 
“ the paflages, obferve the varietie of the treaties, note 
« the refolutions and effeéts, read and digeft them, and 
<¢ ¢hen infer the judgment. In which I am confident they 
<¢ will finde fomewhat of delight, and the reft not much 
<< unprofitable.” After two centuries and a half the 
world receives in this biography the means of judging 
whether Eliot overrated fuch portions of his labours as 
have furvived that long fleep. To the prefent writer it 
does not appear that he did. 

The paper I have been quoting is unfinifhed ; and its 
clofing paffages, indicating the queftion he intended 
finally to have handled in it, fhow what we have loft. 
But they yet fo clearly indicate alfo the views he had 
propofed to eftablifh, as in fome degree to repair the lofs ; 
and very appropriately will the fubject of this fection 
be refumed after ftating them. On his way to Wett- 
minfter, about to engage in his final ftruggle for the 
parliamentary liberties of his country, his laft train of 
thought and enquiry before leaving the home to which 
he was never to return, had fatisfied him of the proofs 
contained in ancient rolls and records that fuch liberties 
were of right and not of favour, and that as they had 
not been granted, neither could they be taken away, at 
the pleafure of fovereigns and rulers. 

« But before we imbarque in this ftorie of the parlia- 
«C ment,” he writes, “it will not be unneceffarie in our 
“ waie to take fome fhort furvey of that bodie : how it is 
““ compofed, and by what authoritie it fubfifts: for noe 
“ little prejudice may be done it in the opinion it re- 
“© ceaves, modo habendi. What ever act and exercife it 
“ may have had, there is the queftion of the firft acceflion 
“< of its powers. If this be new, and by conceffion of 
“late times, the times that change their reafons may 
“ have fome colour like wife to change the refolution of 
“that grant. If the continuance have beene longer, 
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“and yet the grant appears—though it bee much to 
“impeach the prefcription of a kingdome for manie 
‘“ ages on the mere private interefts of men—there may 
“at leafte bee fome pretext that the favour of one 
“* prince fhould not conclude the generation of fuccef- 
*‘fors. But if the inftitution be more ancient, and 
“‘ without the introdué@tion of fuch grant ; or that that 
“ grant of one be ftill confirmed by all; then all are in 
‘the faith and obligation, and the authoritie of that 
“ counfell is much more in that it fubfifts by right and 
*“not by favour. I knowe the vulgar and common 
“* tradition does repute that parliaments had beginning 
‘with thofe charters which were made by Henry the 
“* Third ; and that he that granted thofe liberties to the 
“‘ people gave being unto parliaments. Upon which 
“* foundation many arguments are laid to impair the 
“‘ worth of either; as the weaknefs of that king, the 
“< sreatnefs of his barons, the tumults of the time, which 
“* made a neceflitie of fuch grants, proving them to be 
“not taken but extorted. But truth fhall fpeake for 
“both how injurious is this flander, and how much 
“‘ more antient and authentick their defcent.” 

Eliot had reached London, which he was never again 
to quit, on the 3oth of December, having left Lord 
Warwick in Effex two days before. A difappointment 
awaited his arrival. Haftening to the houfe in Palace- 
yard, aflociated to him with fo many intellectual enjoy- 
ments as well as noble fervices for freedom, he found 
that Sir Robert Cotton had left fhortly before on fome 
vifit in the neighbourhood ; fo that the meeting to which 
he had looked forward with fuch anxiety, and ‘ from the 
“ extremity of the weft” had “ brought it in his hopes as 
“ the greateft happinefs he expected,” was again delayed. 
Thefe expreffions are in a letter which he immediately 
defpatched to Cotton by his fervant, and which he began 
by faying that if he had “ either been mafter of himfelf 
“or ferv’d a fortune exorable” he would furely not then 
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have been ftrained to feek intercourfe with fuch a friend 
by letter. But Sir Robert knew and allowed the power 
that had commanded him his journey, and then detained 
him where he was; for he had himfelf the like intereft 
in it. He alluded to the preparation for the meeting of 
the houfes, which claimed their help and merited all that 
they could give. “In ferving that I ferve but you,” 
he adds, with the well-affured confidence of friend in 
friend: “for fuch I finde the expreffions of this place 
“ that (yf report maie give it) I am ftill in poffeffion 
“ of yo' worth. Our intelligence is uncertaine from 
“‘ y° co™; and, drawne to the forme of their conclufions, 
“it’s faid parliament fhall adjorne a degree neerer to 
“ neceffitie.” He means that they will yet make defperate 
effort to put off the evil but unavoidable day! ‘ Wee 
“ are noe judges to determine of the facte, nor prophets 
“to divine of the fucceffe; and for the reafon, what 
“‘ wifdome it implies, councillors maie refolve. Wee are 
“ none: being the fubjects both of ignorance and feare. 
“It will be fome comforte in thefe doubts, maie I be 
“ affur’d that you are well. I praie refolve mee foe by 
“ this meffenger, whome I fend of purpofe for that 
“ newes. Retaine me in yo" favor: and knowe, noe 
“ man more faithfullie does love you than Yo" frend 
“* and fervante, SHS & 

It was indeed a gloomy profpect that had prefented 
itfelf in London. Eliot’s queftionings as to the future 
had received practical folution. About the purlieus of 
the court, people ftill ran to and fro talking of this man 
and of that, now of Lord Holland and now of Lord 
Carlifle, as likely to take the place of favourite; and to 
the latter lord in efpecial, adulation was offered as extra- 
ordinary and as profufe as if already the duke’s mantle 
had defcended to him.t Even a fection of the popular 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: 30th Dec. 1628. 
+ Among the MSS. in the S. P. O. will be found, under date of the fame 
20th of November, 1628, as many as half a dozen letters of this defcription, 
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leaders, fpeaking through Philips, had fhown a certain 
willingnefs to accept him;* for though a man of no 
ability, he was not, as the other was, a courtier merely 
and a fycophant. He had magnificent ways, and held 
his head very high ; but yet with a certain meeknefs of 
look as of a man who patiently could endure much, and 
be kindly tolerant of the inferiorities beneath him. 
<< Honeft, worthy camels face” the king’s fifter ufed to 
call him;+ and the very nickname feems to help to 
fhow us that as an inftrument of mifchief he would have 
been worth little. But Dorchefter (who was now to 
obtain the. chief fecretary’s place on the refignation of 
Conway, to provide for whofe dignified eafe the lord 
prefidentfhip was taken from Lord Marlborough), ¢ had 
judged rightly when he faw it to be the king’s purpofe 
never again to difcharge himfelf fo much of the public 
affairs upon any fingle man as upon his dead friend ; 
and it was become clear that Charles had chofen, inftead, 
the courfe moft fraught on all fides with danger, and 
that the -counfels and fpirit of Buckingham were to fur- 
vive him in the perfons of Wefton and Laud. The 
lord treafurer and the metropolitan were already exer- 
cifing a power unlimited in their refpective departments ; 
and never, during the favourite’s life, had fuch wounds 


from Sir John Townfhend and others, and from the Earls of Norwich, 
Marlborough, and Danby; again, on the 22nd, a yet greater number ; 
and on the 25th, moft obfequious overtures from Lord Leicefter, from 
Cottington, profefling himfelf readier to obey Carlifle than any one elfe, 
and from many others who hail him as the cynofure of all eyes and pens! 

* MS. S.P.O. 21 November, 1628. Philips tells Carlifle that the 
fervice of the king expects him, the intereft of the people craves his patron- 
age, and his friends with him to prove to both, and for both, a profitable 
and happy inftrument. On the rgth of December Sir Robert Aiton found 
it neceflary to warn his friend the earl that the parliamentary men had an 
eye upon him ! . 

+ See Mrs. Green’s Lives of the Princeffes of England, v. 477. It might 
be fometimes “* Thou ugly filthy camel's face!” 

{ Thefe changes were made in the middle of December, at which time 
Wentworth received an increafe to his dignity and was made a vifcount : 
in contemplation of the office already privately conferred upon him of lord 
prefident of the north. 
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been inflicted on religion and on trade as during the . 
brief interval fince his death. 

Not content with the levy of impofts by prerogative 
on wine and currants,* under authority of that decifion 
in Bate’s cafe which had in principle at leaft. been aban- 
doned by the ftatute of James, order was given to 
collect tonnage and poundage. ‘This, as the king had 
been warned, was immediately refifted. At the clofe of 
September a wealthy puritan merchant named Richard 
Chambers was called with other merchants before the 
council-board at Hampton-court, for refufing to pay 
thofe dues on the ground that they were levied by the fole 
act of the king and without authority from parliament. 
They repeated their refufal before the council; and com- 
plained that though they were ready, as already they had 
offered, to give fecurity to pay all that fhould be due 
by law, the officers of cuftoms had feized and fold their 
goods and confignments to very large amounts. Receiving 
thereon only reprimands and threats, Chambers fpoke 
out plainly and told my lords that the merchants were 
in no part of the world fo fcrewed and wrung as in 
England. In Turkey itfelf they had more encourage- 
ment.t For thefe words he was at once fent prifoner 
to the Marfhalfea. ‘It was the firft of a feries of fuch 
cafes, in which merchants were fent to the Fleet and 
other prifons for nonpayment as well of thofe dues as 
of others newly impofed; and in which the names of 
Vaffall and Rolle obtained alfo honourable prominence.: 
The latter had a feat in parliament, and had pleaded his 
privilege to the “ cuftomers.” They told him that if 
inftead of being a member of parliament he were the 
parliament itfelf, they would feize and fell his goods all 
the fame. And, according to Whitelocke, it was re- 


* See ante (335), and Rufheworth, i. 639. 
take my account from the information afterwards filed by’ the 
attorney-general in the ftar chamber, St. Tr. iii. 373. 
T For full details of thefe cafes, fee Ru/hworth, i. 639-41. 
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folved beforehand at the council to juttify thefe proceed- 
ings when the houfes fhould meet; and, if the parlia- 
ment refufed to pafs the bill for tonnage and pound- 
age, then to break it. “And thofe of the council that 
had feats in the houfe of commons were directed what 
to fay if the members fhould fall upon any of the king’s 
minifters.* 

Contemporaneoufly with thefe doings and refolves, 
Laud had followed up the appointments of Montagu and 
Manwaring, and that proclamation again{t their books 
by means of which he had already drawn as in a net 
fome of the leading puritan divines into the high com- 
miffion court and {tar chamber, by a yet heavier blow. 
He clinched and completed the manifefto formerly 
iffued f againft innovation in doérine and difcipline, by 
putting forth an authorifed verfion of the Thirty-nine 
Articles with formal inhibition againft expreffion of 
the leaft difference from the faid articles : declaring that, 
in the event of any difference arifing, the clergy in con- 
vocation alone were to fettle the fame; ordering that no 
man thereafter fhould either print or preach fo as to 
draw any of the articles afide in any way; and not only 
prohibiting every one from fetting forth his own fenfe 
or comment for the meaning of an article, but reftricting 
him from accepting it in any other but its literal and 
grammatical fenfe.[ Within a very fhort time after 
iffue of this memorable document, he had Mr. Burton 
and Mr. Prynne in durance ; and was not long in getting 
literal poffeffion of their ears. 

Read with this comment it will not feem furprifing 

* Memorials, i. 33. tT See ante, 58-59. 

f See Heylin’s Gyp. Ang. 178-9. Archbifhop Abbot did what he could 
in the way of refiftance ; but he was old and now very feeble, and all the 
power was in the metropolitan’s hands. Abbot had even, by the king’s 
{pecial order, to circulate in his province thofe inftructions againft lecturers, 
which he was doing everything in his own power to thwart and oppofe by 
reinftating the lecturers difpoffefled. ‘* So may God love me,”’ wrote Laud to 


Voffius, adverting to difficulties of this kind, “I know not what can be 
“« done for the church in thefe feftering times,” Ais exulceratis temporibus ! 
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that Eliot’s letters, written on the eve of a parliament 
that would have to debate thefe things, fhould have 
taken a gloomy tone. On the day before the reaffem- 
bling he had to fend excufes to his friend Mr. Godfrey, 
who for fome reafon does not feem to have attended 
this feffion, for having failed to go on a vifit to him 
before the meeting; and this letter, into which his 
defpondent feeling enters more ftrongly, contains fome 
allufions that feem alfo to point at his health as 
though affected by his recent lofs and fuffering. 
Having a promife of conveyance to his friend’s hands, 
he wrote, he could not but fo acknowledge the great 
obligation laid upon him as to fend that expreflion 
of his thanks; which he had meant himfelf at a far 
lefs diftance to give, had either his fortune or the time 
allowed him. What his occafions of reft at that time 
were, and of further continuance in the country; yet 
what neceflity was neverthelefs upon him, of attend- 
ance in that place; Godfrey well knew, and would not 
require further apology. Only fo much he muft tender 
for his favour, that, whatever circumftance or bufinefs 
might enforce, nothing could detain him in affection 
from his fervice to a degree fo powerful but that in 
defire and readinefs he fhould be ever prefent with his 
wifhes. He fends his fervice to Mr. Godfrey’s “‘ladie,” 
and clofes thus: ‘“‘ We have yet no intelligence to give 
“ you. All isin expectation. Our feares exceede our hopes. 
“< Daunger enlarges itfelfe in foe greate a meafure on us, 
“ that nothing but Heaven fhrouds us from di/paire.” * 
Such were the terms in which, on the day before the 
reaflembling of the third parliament, the leader of the 
popular party fpoke of the profpects of the ftruggle 


which was to begin the following morning. 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. ‘“‘ Weftminfter. 19 Jan: 1628 [9].” 
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V. Hovusres REASSEMBLED. 


It had not been ufual to engage in any important 
debate on the firft day of a feffion. But not unacquainted 
probably with the drift of the inftructions given to the 
privy councillors who had feats,* the leaders of the com- 
mons had refolved that not a day fhould pafs before 
declaring their opinions on late events, and the courfe 
propofed to be taken. Even at that earlieft time of 
meeting, when the minifters would neceffarily be prefent 
but there was little likelihood to be otherwife a full 
attendance, it appears to have been arranged that, when 
the motion for revival of the committees of privilege, 
religion, trade, grievances, and courts of juftice was made, 
Ehiot fhould deliver himfelf as to genera] affairs.t 

When he rofe, a thought of the forrow recurred that 
had been fo ftrongly with him when laft he quitted the 
houfe. And were the reafons lefs, to any man who loved 
his country, for forrow at the hour then prefent? “I 
“ prefume you will eafily believe,” he faid, “‘ what fad 
“¢ affections did poffefs me when with your leaves and 
“ favours I laft parted here. And fhould I not ac- 
“« knowledge that the like paffions hold me now, though 
‘in a different refpect, when, in obfervation of the times, 
“< T reflect upon that that’s paft, weigh the prefent ftate, 
‘and but look towards the future? It affects me, not 
“ only in particular for myfelf, but generally for all, with 
<* aftonifhment and forrow.” After what had been wit- 
nefied and done when they were laft affembled, it might 
feem incredible that they were there to renew complaint 
of the invafion of liberty of men’s perfons, and property 
in men’s goods, ‘That they were to complain of wrongs 


a 


* T have already quoted Whitelocke as to this: a more detailed account 
will be found in Rufhworth, i.-642-3. 

+ This fpeech, as I have had to remark of fo many others, has not 
until now been printed. I found it among the MSS, at Port Eliot. If the 
date had not been upon it, its internal evidence would have fufficed to in- 
dicate as much, 
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to religion fuch as never till then had been equalled. 
That their merchants, members of that houfe, had 
fuffered wrongs from which their privilege had not pro- 
tected them. That they were there to hide their faces 
with fhame at the thought of their country in the eyes 
of foreign nations! It was too well known, no pretence 
could fhadow it, that as from every action of late years 
in domeftic affairs, fo alfo from thofe abroad, there had 
come to them difgrace and lofs; and though yet there 
might be doubt whether, in a former reign, their foreign 
difgraces had been owing more to the tongue than to 
the fword, of late they had loft everything by the 
fword. ‘They had loft of themfelves, of their alliances, 
their friends, their fhips, their men. ‘‘ Ah! who has 
“tears to number them! whofe forrows can recount 
“them that in thefe late times have been loft! Our 
“‘ reputation alfo, our honour is gone; that which was 
“the very fecret of this nation, and by which even 
“* miracles have been wrought!” 

Eliot {poke then with extraordinary bitternefs of the 
laft expedition to Rochelle. He faid that it had not 
only put the true religion in peril, but involved England 
in fhame. He afked whether any man “ now can doubt 
‘that the proteftant religion is in hazard everywhere 
“ abroad ; and when that light is extinét in all the world 
“¢ befides, I will fubmit to your judgments how long we 
“< fhall efcape the darknefs.” But was this all? What 
might thofe unhappy Frenchmen fay? Our fathers, 
“‘ you know, were happy, and we have feen felicity our- 
“* felves—fo late was it yet amongft us. Then, all our 
‘* neighbours took comfort in our friendfhip. Now, fuch 
“is the alteration, fuch the change we fuffer, that we are 
** not only unfortunate in ourfelves, but to our friends 
“ difaftrous—the occafion of their miferies, and powerle/s 
“* to help them!” 

Under cover of a claffical fable, this brave and daunt- 
lefs fpeaker introduced what next he had to fay. He had 
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to tell the privy councillors that what was wanted in the 
kingdom was council ; and he did it thus. The Rhodians 
had a ftory of their ifland, he faid, that when Jupiter was 
delivered of Pallas, it rained there gold in abundance ; 
and this, after their fafhion, they moralized. Pallas, fo 
born, they held to fignify both prowefs and policy, mar- 
tial worth and wifdom: wifdom too, both human and 
divine, implying not only inftruétion for the affairs of 
men but in the fervice and worfhip of the gods. Such 
virtues fo engendered, being the property of their princes, 
their Jupiters, and by them made active to fuch delivery 
as that of the full-armed Pallas, they believed themfelves, 
as a confequence, to be always profperous and happy, 
full of the abundance of honours, and with wealth ever 
raining down. ‘The fable, Eliot thought, might have 
jut application to members of that houfe, and fome 
inftruction for their purpofe. Aforetime might their 
ifland have been taken for a Rhodes, the proper feat of 
gods, wherein, when action had been added unto council, 
and council joined to aétion, when religion and refolution 
had come together, there wanted nothing of the felicity 
or blefling that wealth and honour could impart. Wif- 
dom and valour fingly had availed not ; Apollo had not 
fatisfied, Mars had been too weak ; but both their vir- 
tues meeting with religion, and concurring in that centre 
—as in the perfon of their Pallas, their Minerva, their 
laft great queen! *—never had thofe failed in their ' 
chronicles and ftories to give both riches and reputa- 
tion, the true fhowers of gold mentioned in the fable. 
And one thing more there was not unworthy to obferve 
in that fancy of the ancients, that this Pallas, this excel- 
lence, this nurfe of happinefs and good. fortune, was not 
begotten by Jupiter in himfelf, but firft conceived by , 
Metis, fignifying council. Jove liftened to other wifdom 
than his own, and fo brought forth his mafterpiece. 


* The reader will not need to be reminded of the ftudies that fo lately 
had occupied Eliot, and which he here in fome fort reproduces. 
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ZET, 


Eliot’s clofing fentences, in further application of his 
fable, and in allufion to the death of Buckingham, 
pofsefs unufual intereft, and in themfelves are very 
ftriking. 

“ Well, fir, has our Metis, now, our council, been pregnant in this 
“ace? Have the children of thefe times been like to her Minerva? 
“In the late days of peace, when our former king reigned over us, we 
“were all treaty without action: Mercury was delivered, and you 
“ know what effects it had. In thefe now, you fee, Mars is born, and 
“ his fuccefles are as ill. But, in our peace or war, what Pallas has 
“© been difcoverable, what Palladium can be found? Where has been 
“ that centre of religion to which all motions fhould have turned ; 
** where the wide and large circumference to which the extenfion of 
“that point fhould lead? If in particulars fhould be taken a ftrict 
** account thereof, I believe there would be found but the like addition 
“to Mercury and Mars that Timotheus made for Fortune. Metis 
*« had no fhare in that! 

“No, fir, it is too manifeft, in fome indeed acknowledged, in others 
“© not deniable, that not Metis but a! wrong mother has been 
“* breeding for us, and from her falfe conceptions have proceeded the 
‘* abortive iffues we complain of. But perchance it will be faid, that 
‘¢ mother is now dead; the fear of that is gone; therefore hereafter it 
“will be better, and we may refume our hopes. Thus I prefume 
“* many men conceive. But for my part I cannot yet difcern it—and 
*©J fhall never ftick to render my doubts open to this houfe, from 
« whofe wifdom only I muft look for fatisfaction. Though our Achan 
“ be cut off, the accurfed thing remains. ‘The Babylonifh garment is 
«* yet left which Achan firft brought in: and whilft that is with us, 
“what hopes or expectations can we have? While the papiits, the 
s« Arminians, and their fecretaries have countenance; while thofe men 
‘* are in favor; while fuch are in preferment; while they ftand fo near 
“the elbow of the king that they have power (and in their own 
“* cafes!*) to impeach the credit of this houfe ; how can it be but that 
“* our enemies muft chafe us, and God will not be turned from the 
“ fiercenefs of his wrath? “For from thence it comes that we are fo 
“* unfortunate ; unfortunate abroad, unfortunate at home, and in thefe 
“‘ meetings ftill unfortunate! A mE FacTum Est, is the motto that He 
“gives! All the croffes that do happen to us are but as his correétions, 
“ when, for want of duty and fincerity in his fervice, man draws upon 
** himfelf the fury of his anger. I doubt not but the unhappine(s is 
“‘ confefled of which this furely is the caufe : for prevention whereof 
“* in our future labours we fhall doubtlefs feek to make our reconciliation 


* Eliot here puts marginal note: ‘‘ Bi/hop Montagu”: this notorious 
perfon having upon his own folicitation obtamed a royal pardon from the 
fentence pafled againft him by the houfe. 
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“with God, and, according to the precedents and piety of former 
“ meetings, humble ourfelves before him. 

«« Mr. Speaker, I could wifh thefe things had proceeded from fome 
“other, and I had then been filent. But failing in that defire, and 
“ weighing the neceflity of the caufe; it being for the honour of the 
““ king, for the fafety of the kingdom, for the affurance of our friends, 
“the fupport of our religion; I could not but againft all difficulties 
** refolve, as Cicero did in the like, guemvis mallem fufcipere quam me, 
“< me autem quam neminem,” 


The laft allufion implies what already has been ex- 
plained, that this fpeech, not delivered in any formal 
debate, but upon a motion which was to pafs as of courfe, 
had a well-underftood purpofe. Allufion was afterwards 
made to it, but no reply followed. The committees 
were directed to be revived, and a call of the houfe 
was ordered for the following Monday. 

Then, after moving the writ for Yorkfhire confequent 
on Wentworth’s peerage, the queftion was appropriately 
mooted of the alleged indignity offered to parliament by 
circulation of the falfe anfwer to the Petition of Right. 
It was thereupon referred to Selden, to the great lawyer 
who already, from his wonderful knowledge of old En- 
glifh records, had revealed to parliament a fimilar act and 
its confequences to a former Englifh king,* to report as 
to the manner in which the Petition had been enrolled at 
Weftminfter. The report was heard with much 1m- 
patience. It was to the effect that, with the Petition 
and anfwer, there had been placed, among the parlia- 
mentary and legal records in the courts, the royal {fpeech 
of the laft day of the previous feflion; and this by his 
majefty’s command.t ‘The diffatisfaction was fo great, 
that Pym rofe to fuggeft the expediency of delaying 
debate in the matter till'the call of the houfe, when all | 
members would be prefent. No, faid Eliot ; at once inter- 
pofing. Since the matter had been raifed, it concerned 
the honour of the houfe and the liberties of the kingdom. 
It was true, it deferved to be deferred to a fuller houfe ; 


* See ante, 207. T See ante, 323-4. 
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but it was good to prepare things, and he believed the 
point raifed to be one of great confequence. It would 
in his judgment be neceffary that felect committees 
fhould enter as well into confideration of that, as of the 
manner in which other liberties of the kingdom had alfo 
of late been invaded. Meanwhile he fhould conclude 
with a motion. ‘I found, in the country, the Petition - 
“‘ of Right printed indeed, but with an an{fwer that never 
“‘ gave any fatisfaction. I now move that a committee 
“‘ may confider thereof, and prefent it to the houfe, and 
“ that the printer may be fent for to be examined about 
“‘ it, and to declare by what warrant it was printed.” * 
Order was made accordingly. 

The refult was fo plainly to eftablifh a direc&t com- 
plicity on the part of the king himfelf, that it was not 
judged expedient to carry the matter farther. The ex- 
pofure fufficed. It was proved by examination of his 
majefty’s printers, Mr. Norton and Mr. Bull, that before 
the prorogation they had printed fifteen hundred of the 
Petition with the fecond anfwer, upon receiving the fame 
from the clerk of the houfe of lords; but that this had 
{carcely been done, and a very few copies divulged, 
when, the day after the feffion was ended, the attorney- 
general fent for Mr. Bill to his chambers, and told him, 
as by his majefty’s own command, that all the copies 
were to be wafted, and none whatever iffued. Mr. Bill 
was neverthelefs not fatisfied fo to receive his inftruc- 
tions, until fent for the next day to Whitehall, when 


* Several of the fpeeches fpoken in this feffion,,and reported in the col- 
leétions of ferjeant Crewe, Speaker in the firft parliament (azte, i. 224-5), 
and who continued to be a member though he had ceafed to take prominent 
part in debate, were publifhed in 1707 by his grandfon, Mr. Parkhurft, and 
will be found in the ordinary parliamentary hiftories. Judging by com- 
parifon of thofe of Eliot with the manufcript copies I have found, they are 
little more than abftracts; but fome of them are valuable though fo | 
jumbled and mifplaced as often to be wholly unintelligible. The portion 
of Fuller devoted to yet briefer abftra&ts of the fame fpeeches is, I regret to 
fay, ftill worfe; but a ftray flafh here and there, not vifible in the others, 
breaks acrofs the dulnefs and confufion. 
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he faw the lord privy feal with the king’s attorney ; 
and not only was the order for wafting the copies re- 
newed, but my lord placed in his hands certain other copies, 
being the Petition, the firft anfwer, and his majefty’s fpeech 
at the clofe of the feffion,* all ftrongly faftened together, 
and upon them endorfed a warrant with the king’s fign- 
manual “ We will and command you that ¢he/e copies 
“* be printed.” It may be imagined that Eliot and his 
friends were fatisfied that the matter fhould end here. 
But before the houfe feparated, Selden {poke ftrongly 
as to what it might befit them to do in regard to the 
violations committed, fince their laft meeting, on all that 
their Petition was meant to fecure to them, in their liberties 
of life, perfon, and goods. It was far too manifeft to be 
contradicted ; and now that they knew the invafion, they 
mutt take notice of it. It was in his judgment well, he 
continued (with apparent reference to the previous fpeech 
of his friend), that the privy councillors fhould without 
lofs of time hear what was thought of them in that 
houfe. Had not an order been made in the exchequer 
court of which the effect was to place all men’s mer- 
chandife at the mercy of the crown? Had not a punifh- 
ment been directed in the ftar-chamber, without authority 
or law, whereby one had loft his ears? + They would 
take away arms next, and then legs, and fo lives. Let 
all in whom his majefty put confidence be careful to fee 
that the members of that houfe were not infenfible to 
this. Cuftoms were creeping on them. He was for a 
_ juft and open reprefentation to his majefty. 
His majefty had doubtlefs a reprefentation before the 


* < ‘That which troubleth them moft,”’ fays Netherfole, ‘is the record- 
“ing of that laft {peech of his majefty in the clarke’s booke of our houfe a 
(ante, 323), “ w® alfoe his ma¥ doth take on him to have been done by his 
“commandment.” MS. S. P.O. 24th January 1628 [9]: Soon after 
this date one of thefe printers, Norton, loft his appointment and was 
dragged into the ftar-chamber, in confequence of having preferred a charge 
of bribery againft the lord treafurer. ’ 

* + The allufion is the punifhment of the wretched man Savage, defcribed 
ante, 367. 
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day was done, whether jut or not, of all that had tranfpired 
at the fitting. In a meflage he fent to the commons 1m- 
mediately afterwards, he told them he fhould think in 
future well or ill of them according to their refolutions 
«and particular men’s f{peeches.” * But of any fcheme 
for filencing fuch fpeeches, if, as might have feemed 
from what previoufly had been concerted by the council, 
it was ever gravely entertained, Eliot and Selden had 
fhown the hopeleffnefs. No man could doubt who had 
this day heard thofe trufted leaders, that for the invafions 
and wrongs againft religion, and againft perfonal liberty 
and property in trade, by which fo many had fuffered in 
the recefs, the houfe was already pledged to exact full 
penalties. It was for this that Eliot had fpoken, and 
Selden feconded him; while yet no propofition was 
fubmitted to them, and the privy councillors had not 
broken filence. But before defcribing, under the two 
fubjects refpectively, the fcenes that followed, a brief 
intervening {pace is claimed by Elit’s private affairs. 
His father-in-law, Mr. Gedie, had written to him 
from Treburfey about his children, and had complained 
of the infrequency of his letters. Eliot tells him in reply 
that he had not had opportunity to write fince his coming 
up; and though it might feem an omiffion of his duty, 
yet he prefumed his father-in-law would give it an 
interpretation of more favour, there being nothing in 
his defires more than Mr. Gedie’s fatisfaction. He had 
himfelf been that Chriftmas in Effex with my lord of 
Warwick, and had returned to London but newly before 
the parliament. Nothing as yet of alteration had fince 
happened worthy his fpecial acquaintance; all things 
ftanding in the terms they did, “or worfe.” He {peaks 
- then about the Cornifh eftates and tenants, and as to a 
treaty for certain church leafes in progrefs with their 
bifhop. Of his friendly relations with the celebrated Hall 
who at this time held the fee, I have before fpoken ; but 


* Parl. Hifi. ville 257+ + Ante, 195-6, and i. 463. 
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certain mifgivings are obfervable in the prefent letter, 
partly owing, it would feem, to the circumftances referred 
to, but alfo arifing, there can be no doubt, out of the 
pofition in regard to church adminiftration and govern- 
ment which Eliot was now himfelf about to affume. 
One of his agents, he fays, had received a general direc- 
tion from Mr. Gedie for the treaty with the bifhop, but 
nothing was yet done; and mow, in that matter, he could 
look for “little” at his hands. He would be fain 
therefore to refume the occafion to himfelf, which, if 
with a {mall trouble in the country the bifhop had firft 
attempted, with much advantage might eafily have been 
brought on. “I hope,” he concludes, “ you all retaine 
“ yo" healthe at Treburfey, though I feare the ficknefs 
*‘ prov’d mortall to yo" fervante. I fhall dailie praie 
“‘ for the contynewance of yo" happinefs and will be 
““ ever y" moft affectionat fon in law, JeBe 

A few days later he wrote again. By this time he 
had revived in the commons’ houfe the report of the 
committee which had fat on the ftannaries, and had ob- 
tained an order for again bringing up the witnefles 
againft Mohun.t But unexpected difficulties intervened ; 
and it was fufpected that not a few who formerly gave . 
evidence had been tampered with or got out of the way. 
This matter occupies the greater part of his fecond letter 
to his father-in-law. 

“Sir, I wrote to you latelie by a footman who gave y® firft opor- 
“ tunitie has been offered fince my cominge up. This is now the 
* fecond, whe I cannot pafs w*out a line or two to teftifie the affections 
«that I have; and to drawe, if I may be worthie of that favour, the 
«* like remembrances from you. W will give me a fatisfaction beyond 


“all other hopes. This meflenger comes now w*? warrante for the 
“ bringinge up of the witnefles in the cafe of Mohun. Some of them 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. Weftm' 23 Jan. 1628 [9]. 

+ This order bore date on the 27th, the day appointed for the call of the 
houfe. See Commons Journals of that day. The warrants “to fend for 
“ witneffes to juftify their former evidence againft lord Mohun, fetch them 
<< up, and to anfwer their contempt,”’ were direéted to iffue three days later 
on the motion of Sir John Eliot. See Fournals, i. 925. 
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“are near you. If you fee them, and find anie indifpofition in them 
“to the fervice, I praie remove them from it ; and let them knowe 
“ they fhall incurr a daunger to themfelves if they appeare backward ; 
« and yet, in the end, be enforced to the fame thinge upon more pre- 
“< judice: the houfe being much affected to the caufe for their own 
«honor, as likewife for your other countrimen, who will fpeedilie be 
« fent for. And the otder againft Wyvell is already graunted. From 
<¢ weh if they withdrawe, or hide themfelves, there is a courfe refolv’d 
“on prefentlie to attaynte them. Burges y™ neighbour is fente for by 
“this warrante, w°? is now difpatch’t; and I hope he will not faile 
“‘ appearance. I doubt not, but, if their backwardnefs detraét not, 
«© fomething will be done for the example and advantage of the 
“ countrie. I have appoynted this afternoon, being at leifure, to fee 
«our Bp. [bifhop]. What reception I fhall have, you fhall knowe by 
“« the next meffenger; and if the waie be open, I will give fome over- 
“¢ ture to the treatie for my leafe. Thus in haft, with my praiers for 
«© ye continuance of y" health, and the bleflinge of all the little ones, 
«© T reft y™ moft affectionat fon-in-lawe, wre te 


This letter meanwhile was croffed by one from Mr. 
Gedie referring to fome ficknefs in the nature of an epi- 
demic by which they had been vifited at Treburfey, and 
which had declared itfelf after the fervant’s death before 
mentioned by Eliot. He now heard with alarm that 
his father-in-law and the children had been fo near to 
danger, although it had paffed away. Replying to Mr. 
Gedie, he further tells him he hoped his own former letters 
had reached, and had fatisfied him that the ftlence com- 
plained of had not been fo long as was fuppofed, nor 
could fo far have made him guilty as to have omitted 
any duties for which he might find either occafion or 
opportunity. Again he adverts to the ficknefs. “]Iam 
“ forry to heare you have not enjoyed the like healthe 
“ that wee have; but I thanke God that the infection 
“ goes noe further to feize on the children or y'felfe ; 
“ tho’ I cannot but a little wonder at the adventure 
“¢ wh you make to remain fo near the ficknefs, having 
“the command of the houfe at Cutten’s } that is foe 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. 
} Cuttenbeake (Cuddenbeck) doubtlefs ; fee ante, i. 467. This letter, 
as the others, is from the Port Eliot MSS, 
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“< free.” | He fpeaks then of the bufinefs of the eftate, * 
and clofes by reference to a graver bufinefs. Gedie had 
afked him of the progrefs of affairs in parliament. Eliot 
an{wers that they had nothing yet to certify of the hope 
of their proceedings. ‘The intention was now wholly 
fixed upon the matter of religion, which had been dif- 
covered to be in fuch ftate and condition that if there 
were not fome quick prevention made, danger if not ruin 
was uponthem. ‘‘ Other evills,” he added, ‘are hardlie 
“felt. But for this there is fuch need of affiftance, of 
“< good praiers, that we muft crave yo" helpe to feeke that 
“ bleffinge. W*°", I fhall ever begg, maie bee returned 
** both on y"felfe and all the little ones. And foe, with 
“* reprefentation of my fervice, I reft y" moft affectionate 
“¢ fon-in-law, Jae te 

Moft grave indeed had been the agitation that broke 
forth about religion, as the acts of the new metropolitan 
were difcuffed, and their drift generally perceived; nor 
had any, even of the leaders moft intenfely puritan, 
entered promptly againft them fuch effectual proteft as 
Eliot. To him, at that crifis of fear, again the front 
place had been given; and his was the warning voice 
that now raifed the temper of the houfe to a level with 
the danger threatening the land. 


* The paflage may be quoted. Its opening allufion I fuppofed at firft 
to refer to the children: but I fince fee reafon to doubt this. ‘‘ I have not 
“ yet hearde of Mr. Rowe, whom by yor lrés I expecte; but when he 
<¢ comes, both for Jacobiten and the refte I will give him what furtherance 
<¢T maie. I could not, for the advowfon, make anie difpatehe from hence ; 
“ becaufe I knewe not his defire to whom it fhould be granted: but when 
“he comes, or fhall to that end fignify his will, I will prefently effecte it. 
‘* For yo bufinefs in the chancery, or that concerning the debt of Edgcumb, 
« T can give you no accounte, Rowe having not been with mee, nor Lucas, 
«¢ more than once, tho’ oftentimes folicited ; and at his being with me, he 
<‘ found me fo engaged as I had no minute to allow him for the leafte con- 
<< ference, but praied him to afforde me a newe leifure which he promifed 
“¢ but does not yet perform. I knowe not what fatisfaétion hee gives you 
<< in the bufinefs of y™ purchafe; but I heare he complaines for want of 
<< inftruGtions from you, how you will have it taken ; in w*", in my opinion, 
‘< there can be no advantage by delaie, but *twere well you had it done,” 
From the MSS. at Port Eliot. 
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ET. 
VI. RELIGION AND ITS OVERSEERS. 


The interval between Eliot’s firft fpeech and the day 
appointed for the call of the members, was occupied 
chiefly by complaints of the feizure of merchants’ goods. 
Upon Chambers and Vaffall fubmitting their cafes by 
petition to the houfe, Mr. John Rolle the member for 
Kellington, and coufin to Eliot’s friend,* rofe in his 
place and ftated his own. ‘The officers of the cuftoms 
had feized goods belonging to him of a large amount, 
becaufe he refufed to fatisfy their demand for rates levied 
without authority of parliament, though at the fame time 
he had offered ample fecurity for ultimate payment of 
whatever fhould be adjudged due by law; and upon his 
pleading privilege as a member of that houfe, he had 
been told that if he were not merely a member but the 
entire houfe, his property fhould be taken. 

At this a great many angry fpeeches were made: 
Philips declaring it to be within his knowledge that as 
much as five thoufand pounds’ worth of merchandife 
had been feized and fold for pretended dues not amount- 
ing to two hundred pounds; and calling with fuch 
vehemence for a committee to confider the whole fubject, 
that fecretary Cooke made appeal, which he faid he had 
already received it in charge from his majefty himfelf 
to make,} for greater moderation of fpeech. To this 
Littleton bitterly retorted, that they received good ad- 
monitions and had followed them. Moderation had been 
preached to them in parliament, and they had followed 
it. He wifhed only that others did the like out of par- 
liament. Why fhould not the parties be fent for that 
had committed fuch violations, and there receive their 

* See ante, i. 477, ard alfo 425. I mention only Chambers and Vaffall, 
but John Fowkes, Bartholomew Gilman, Richard Philips, and other mer- 
chants to the number (it was faid by Eliot’s friend Waller, member for 


the city) of hardly lefs than five hundred altogether, became involved in 
the fame unjuft feizures. 


{ This was only the fecond day of the feffion, fo that the allufion may 
probably be taken as having its origin in Eliot’s {peech of the previous day. 
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doom? Eliot followed up this fuggeftion with an effect 
that was decifive. He faw, he faid, by the relation of 
their worthy member (Mr. Rolle), what caufe they had 
to be tender of the liberty of the kingdom and of that 
houfe, and yet withal retain fuch moderation as might 
give fatisfaction to the world that their hearts were fixed 
to ferve his majefty, and free them from all jealoufy. 
He differed fo far from his friend Sir Robert Philips 
that he was not for remitting the whole fubject to a 
committee. 

«Three things are involved in this complaint. Firft, the right of 
“the particular gentleman. Secondly, the right of the fubjeét. 
«« Thirdly, the right and privilege of the houfe. Let the committee 
“ confider of the two former ; but, for the violation of the liberties of 
“ this houfe, let us not do lefs than our forefathers. Was ever the 
«* information of a member committed to a committee? Let us fend 
“« for the parties!. Has there been here a bare denial of the reftitution 
«© of the goods? Has it not alfo been faid that if all the parliament 


“« were contained in him, they would do as they did? Let them be 
<< tent ior ™ 


At once the order was made. ‘The officers of the 
cuftom-houfe were fent for, and next day would have 
been at the bar but for a meflage from the king. The 
houfe was to forbear further debate until the afternoon of 
the day following, when he would himfelf {peak to them 
in the banquetting houfe. There they went accord- 
ingly ; receivcd a warning againft jealoufies, with fignifi- 
cant allufion to “ particular members’ fpeeches;” and 
had to repref$ as they might the wonder and derifion with 
which they muft furely have liftened to the reft of his 
majefty’s addrefs. It was a difquifition on tonnage and 
poundage, of which the gift was to claim thofe dues for 
life, though not as a right but a neceflity ; and, in the 
fame breath wherewith he di/claimed them except as the 
free gift of his people, to prove them to be fo abfolutely 
eflential to him as to leave his people no difcretion to 


* This fpeech is not quite correétly given in the Parl, Hy, (viii. 255): 
Fuller’s Ephemeris (237) is better. 
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withhold them.* They would therefore do well to pafs 
the bill without delay, fince it would fo fet matters ftraight 
as to difpenfe with the neceflity of proceeding further 
about the merchants’ goods. 

.That was on Saturday the 24th ; and on the evening 
of the fame day Netherfole wrote to the king’s fifter to 
tell her that, in the matter of religion, the houfe were as 
yet quiet; but that the greateft bufinefs was like to be 
about that. His majefty, he added, had now granted 
his pardon to thofe four divines, Montagu, Cofin, Man- 
waring, and Sibthorp; every one of whom had been 
under cenfure of the commons. ‘‘ But that will hardly 
*« fave fome of them! God keepe us in good temper.” Tf 
The time was indeed faft arriving when there would be 
fore need of it, for the difcuffion as to religion was to 
be no longer delayed. 

Eliot had chofen his courfe. Differing from the ex- 
treme puritan views held by many of his friends, he yet 
faw that Laud’s recent practices offered a point of union 
again{t a common enemy, and he refolved to feize it. 
The object of the late promotions, coupled with the 
declaration prefixed to Laud’s iffue of the church articles, 
left no doubt of a defign which might with equal 
heartinefs enlift againft it the men wholly oppofed 
to an eftablifhed church, and the men defiring only 
to cleanfe and purify it. The very extremes of mode- 
ration and fanaticifm might join in fuch a league. For, 
the thing to be overthrown was not a dogma or belief, 

* Reference to the king’s aétual words (Parl. Hi/. viii. 256-7) will fhow 
that I have ftated his argument with perfect fairnefs. In his declaration 
after breaking the parliament, he fubftantially repeated it: ‘* We did not 
“ challenge it of right, but took it de bene efe ; fhowing thereby, not the 
“ right, but the neceflity by which we were to take it” (viii. 346). Hume 
himielf is fain to fay, unan{werably, of the pofition of commons and king 
in this tonnage and poundage difpute: ‘If unreafonable in their refufal, 
“ they ftill refufed nothing but what was their own; and if public necef- 
“ fity required the fupply, it might be thought alfo to require the king’s 
me with thofe conditions which were the price of obtaining it.” 

+ MS. 8.P,O, 24th January 1628 [9]. 
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a church or a ceremonial, but a fettled plan and confpiracy 
to turn all fuch things from God’s to man’s fervice: to 
fubftitute for the true proteftantifm that had fet the 
deity above his creatures, the baftard popery that would 
again put confcience under authority ; that would com- 
plete the political by the religious fubjection of the 
people ; and by eftablifhing fupreme in politics and 
doctrine the power of the king, compel the fubje& at 
his will to fubmit to that plunder of property and inva- 
fion of perfon which the Sibthorps, Manwarings, and 
Montagus had declared it to be impious to refift. This, 
and no other, was practically the meaning of what then 
was called Arminianifm. There are mixed motives in 
the actions of moft men, and it would be eafy to fet up 
other pretences for Laud, defenfible by ingenious argu- 
ment; but the plain tendency of what he was now doing 
has here been plainly and unanfwerably ftated. 

To fome extent, owing probably to the temperance of 
his views, his intercourfe with churchmen, and his difpo- 
fition to favour a moderate eftablifhment, Eliot had not 
taken {pecial part hitherto in difcuffions exclufively reli- 
gious. The intereft awakened by his prefent interference 
appears to have been proportionately great; but it will 
not be found, remarkable as its refults were, that the 
{peech he was now to deliver differs in argument, or even 
tone, from thofe wherein formerly he has adverted to 
the fame folemn theme.* Religion, by which he meant 
verily what he thought to be God’s will preferved in His 
written word, is alfo, in the fenfe in which he further re- 
gards it, not only a portion of the laws and inwoven with 
the liberties of England, but an exprefs and vifible image 
of the triumph over fpiritual defpotifm which the fuffer- 
ings of their fathers had won for them. What undoubt- 
edly is to be called a political element runs through all 
Eliot’s utterances refpecting it; and his objection to par- 


* See in previous paflages, 118-19 ; 127-303 and i. 10-133 247-50, 
&c. &e. 
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dons for priefts and jefuits is, in another form, his objec- 
tion to breaches of the law.* This might not be, by any 
means, a perfect religious tolerance ; but it was the view 
which a religious ftatefman was then entitled to hold, 
which in Eliot was the fruit of an unfeigned belief that 
in the Bible alone was contained the very word and will 
of God, and which he was now to exprefs in one of his 
greateft efforts of oratory, hitherto imperfectly recorded, 
but prefented here from his own report. 

The debate in which it was delivered had been opened 
on Monday the 26th, when the houfe declined to enter 
upon the tonnage and poundage bill to which fecretary 
Cooke had invited them, and took up religious grievances. 
Some good puritan fpeeches were fpoken on that and 
the day following. Sherland faid manfully that what 
they fuffered from was the faction of a few churchmen 
who were putting the king upon defigns that ftood not 
with public liberty, and were telling him that he might 
command what he lifted and do as he pleafed with their 
goods and lives as well as with their religion. Roufe 
denounced Arminianifm as the fpawn of popery ; com- 
pared the craft of its abettors to that by which Troy 
had fallen, defiring them to look into the very belly and 
bowels of the new Trojan horfe to fee if there were not in 
it men ready to open their gates to Romifh tyranny and 
Spanifh monarchy : and claimed as above even the great 
Petition fecuring their goods, liberties, and lives, that 
right of a higher nature preferving to them far greater 
things ; even their eternal life, their fouls, yea their God 
himfelf ; that right of religion derived to them from the 
King of kings, confirmed to them by earthly fovereigns, 
enacted by laws in that houfe, ftreaming down to them 
in the blood of martyrs, and witneffed from heaven by 
miracles, even miraculous deliverances ; that right whofe 
many and recent violations the nation was then ftrictly 


* See what he fays in his memoir, and firft fpeech on religion, ante, 1. 
245-525 alfo i. 333-45 341-2. 
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fummoning them deeply to confider. Edward Kyrton 
refumed the note ftruck by Sherland; faid that the 
ambition of a faction in the clergy who were near the 
king was begetting and bringing in all the differences 
then among them ; told them it was only by ftriking at 
thofe roots they would caufe the branches to decay ; and 
warned his majefty that it was not the calling in of 
Appeals to Cefar * that would do it, for if men could 
get bifhopricks by writing fuch books, they would have 
plenty more to write them. Pym followed in a fimilar 
ftrain; denounced all preferments for teaching contrary 
to the truth; recited the overt acts againft religion for 
which men had been advanced, and the manner of 
preaching before majefty then become fafhionable ; de- 
tailed the pardons lately employed to make abortive all 
the laws againft popery ; and defcribed the proclamation 
againft Arminian controverfy to be a fuppreffion of 
books written againft their doctrines and a permiflion of 
books written for them. Seymour enlarged on the fame 
theme. And Philips clofed, as Roufe began, in very fervid 
puritan tone ; warning the houfe of the mifery that be- 
fell the Jews when they broke their peace with God; 
repeating what Eliot had faid on their firft day of meet- 
ing, but with application not to the inefficiency of man’s 
council but to the prefence of God’s difpleafure; in- 
ferring its proofs from what had befallen the family of 
Bohemia down to the ftorm in which its prince had 
lately perifhed ;f and avowing his belief that it was 
becaufe of the Almighty fitting in the council of their 
enemies, and blafting their defigns fince thefe herefies 
crept in, England was now become the moft contempti- 
ble nation in the world. ¢ 


* See ante (331), and 1. 252-3. 

He had perifhed miferably in a wreck at fea (fee Court of Charles, ii. 
7-8). Netherfole in his next letter to his mother does not forget to tell 
her that in fumming up the figns of heaven’s difpleafure, “Sir Robert 
“ Philips gave for one caufe the lofs of your majefty’s fon.” : 

t See Parl. Hift. viii. 258-64, The report in Fuller’s Ephemeris is 
reftricted to Eliot’s later fpeech, which is very briefly and badly given. 
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It was on the fecond day of this exciting debate that 
Eliot rofe. It was the day of the call of the houfe, and 
the feats were crowded. All the old faces were there, 
faving one that could ill be fpared, but for which Mr. 
Speaker’s letter was to be fent in vain.* Sir Edward 
Coke’s laft fpeech within thofe walls had been fpoken ; 
but not far from where he ufed to fit, and next the place 
on the left of the chair now occupied by Mr. Hampden, 
might be feen this day a face as yet lefs familiar, but 
ftrangely impreffive to all who were drawn to look upon 
it, and probably moved by the fubject of the prefent 
debate as few others were. Mr. Oliver Cromwell’s firft 
fpeech has not yet been {poken ; but on the matter in 
hand he will have fomething fhortly to fay worth liften- 
ing to, though not to-day. To-day he liftens to Eliot. 

A meffage had early been delivered from the king to 
{top the further difcuffion if poffible. As a favour to 
himfelf he defired them to give precedence to his bufinefs, 
and, by taking in hand the tonnage and poundage bill, 
to clofe that difpute with fome of his fubjects which was 
becoming inconvenient to the public fervice. Sir Walter 
Erle faid thereon that it was a propofal to put the king’s 
bufinefs before God’s, and he would not confent thereto. 
Some agitation followed ; on which Coryton rofe to point 
out the advantage to his majefty himfelf of interpofing 
fome delay as to the tonnage bill, throwing in the 
affuaging remark that the bufinefs they were then upon 
concerned the king more nearly than even his poundage, 
and their moft real way of fhowing him refpect would 
be to continue it. The diverfion reftored quiet ; and 
at this point Eliot ftood up. His opening allufion was 
to Coryton. 

«Mr. Speaker,—I have always obferved, in the proceedings of this 
“* houfe, Order as the beft advantage ; and I am glad that noble gentle- 


** man, my countryman, to the many excellent fervices he does, has 
“ added this: this interval of delay: this occafion to retard the courfe 


* See Parl. Hit. viii. 288. 
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“that you were in. For I fear it would have carried us into a fea 
* of fuch confufion, as, befide the length and difficulties of the way, 
“would have made the iffue dangerous. This opportunity and 
** example having given fome deliberation to my thoughts, I propofe to 
“© confider, in fo far as the fuddennefs will permit in fo vaft a work 
** as this, this great bufinefs of religion, and what may be expedient. 

“« The prejudice towards it is apparent. Of that, all men’s appre- 
** henfions are now full. Popery {till increafing, Arminianifm creeping 
“ up, and their fectaries and fupporters growing in power and boldnefs— 
“the prevention of thefe muft be the object of our labours. I fhall 
“* therefore prefume therein to make you an expreflion of my thoughts, 
“* and to conclude them in that order which I hope fhall be conducible 
** to the work. 

<< To enter into the difquifition of writings and opinions, as it has 
“been propounded, I doubt would be too intricate and involved. 
«* There is fuch diverfity amongft men, fuch differences of learning, 
“* fuch variety of {pirits, fuch a ftream and flood of contradiétion, that 
“* the reconciliation would be hard; and inftead of light and direétion 
“ to the way, we might by that fearch and {crutiny (perchance) darken 
“and obfcure it. 

«« T prefume, Sir, it is not the intention we now have, to difpute the 
“ religion we profefs. After fo long a radiance and funfhine of the 
“¢ gofpel, it is not for us to draw it into queftion. Far be it from this 
“* houfe to leave the mention to pofterity—that we had been fo ill 
“ doétrined in the truth as to have had it now in controverfy amongft 
“ ourfelves. The Gofpel is that truth which from all antiquity is 
“< derived ; that pure truth which admits no mixture or corruption ; 
“‘ that truth in which this kingdom has been happy through a long and 
“rare profperity. This ground, therefore, let us lay for the foundation 
“ of our building: that that truth, not with words but with actions, 
*€ WE WILL MAINTAIN. Sir, the fenfe in which our church ftill receives 
“that truth, is contained in the articles. ‘There fhall we find that 
“ which the aéts of parliaments have eftablifhed againft all the pra¢tife 
* of our adverfaries. Not that it is the truth becaufe confirmed by 
“ parliament, but confirmed by parliament becaufe it is the truth.” 


This commencement, fo ftriking in itfelf, had alfo a 

regnant reference to queftions opened in the debate ; 
and the broad and fimple counfel it gave, that men of 
all parties defiring the truth fhould forget their ordinary 
differences in a common effort to defend it, was the ad- 
vice of a ftatefman. He was now to {peak of the 
declaration publifhed lately in the king’s name, but 
which all men knew to have been the work of Laud; 
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and here we obferve the fame care, which has been noted 
fo frequently at all the ftages of his career, to feparate 
the king from his ill advifers and minifters. 


“ And for this give me leave, that have not yet fpoken in this great 
« caufe, to fhow you what apprehenfions I have, what fears do now 
“© poffefs me, to the end that by a view and circumfpe¢tion of our 
“* enemies, taking note of their works, how they intrench upon us, we 
«“ may be the better able to oppofe them, and by prudence and en- 
« deavour ftrive to make fuch timely refiftance as will fecure ourfelves. 

« Among the many caufes of the fears we have contraéted, I confefs 
“ there is none comes with a fuller face of danger to my thoughts than 
“ the late Declaration that was publifhed under the name and title of 
“¢ his majefty. So much the more dangerous I conceive it, as it ftands 
“ countenanced by that title. Wherein yet that I may not be mif- 
“ taken, this conclufion let me lay: that whatever may appear worthy 
“¢ of fear or jealoufy, in this or other things carrying the authority of 
“his majefty, I have not the leaft ‘fufpicion of his goodnefs, or the 
“ Jeaft diffidence of him. His piety and juftice will ftill retain their 
« excellence, as the fun his brightnefs, though the reflection of that 
« glory in the effeét and operation be obfcured. Though, by the 
« interpofition of fome vapours, fome grofs and putrid exhalations, fome 
“ corrupt minifters and fervants, that light may be eclipfed, yet is it 
“ conftantly the fame in itfelf, and its innate property and virtue are 
“* not leffened or impeached. Sir, that this may be; that the piety 
« and juftice of the fovereign may be clouded and obfcured by cor- 
ruption of his minifters ; give me leave to clear from all mifprifion. 
“That princes may be fubjeét to the abufes of their fervants, who to 
“ fupport their own ill actions may intitle them to their names,* give 
«© me leavea little by digreflion to obferve in fome examples of cld times. 
«© The judgment even of kings comes as a refolution in the point, and 
«‘ T fhall mention it not only as that which may be profitable, but I am 
“ fure alfo as not unneceflary for us. 

“| find in the ftory of Antiochus, that great king of Afia, that upon 
“€ occafion of fuch fufpicion of his fervants, he fent his letters to his 
“ provinces that if they received any difpatches in his name not agree- 
“able to juftice, they were to believe /e ignoto effe /criptas; that they 
“‘ were feigned and counterfeits not proceeding from his will; zdeogue 
“ cis non parerent, and that no man fhould obey them. Sir, this fhows 
“ not only the virtue of that prince, but the abufes he was fubject to : 
“ that fuch things might be counterfeited or furreptitioufly procured, in 
“ prejudice of his honour, in prejudice of his people, both which, by 
“this act, he ftudied to protect and fecure. And the like I read of 
“« Gratian : as to which I befeech you well to obferve the example, for 


* ¢ Tntitle them ”—that is, claim and exercife the liberty of ufing their 
mafter’s authority without his express knowledge, 
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“in fome things it comes nearer to the analogies of thefe later times. 
“That great ruler made the like fignification not upon a prefent necef- 
“ fity or occafion only, but reduced it to a law tranfmiflive to pofterity. 
«« From their books the civilians can teftify this. Therein it is faid, 
“ exprefling both the aét and the reafon, that his refcripts fhould in 
“nothing be obferved when they were contrary to juftice and repugnant 
“to the laws: Quia, inverecunda petentium inbiatione, principes Jape 
“* confiringuntur ut non concedenda concedant. Reading an expreflion fo 
** full as this made by {o great a prince, fo great in power and wifdom, 
“ confefling the abufes he was fubject to,—even to be conftrained, 
** through the petulance and importunity of his minifters, to arts not 
“‘ worthy of himfelf,—fhall we doubt that without prejudice to their 
** order, nay, in their favour and advantage, the fame opinion may be 
‘* held of the princes that now are? And if fo, then of our dear 
** fovereign, whofe goodnefs moft doth warrant it. 

“ This, Sir, is the conclufion I would come to: that if fuch things 
** have protection by his name as in the leaft point are not anfwerable 
“ to his piety and juftice, we fhould think inverecunda petentium inbia- 
“* tione, aut fe ignoto they are done, either without his knowledge or 
** through the mifinformation and importunity of fome that are about 
“him. I will fo believe it of this Declaration that is lately publifhed, 
“* by which more danger is portended than in all that has been before. 
** For by the reft, in all other particulars of our fears concerning Popery 
“* or Arminianifm, we are endangered by degrees ; the evils approach- 
“* ing by gradation, one feeming as a preparation to another ; but in this, 
‘like an inundation, they break on us with fuch impetuous violence, 
“ that, leaving art and circumftance, they threaten at once to overwhelm 
“us by plain force. For, I befeech you, mark it. The articles contain 
“the grounds of our religion; but the letter of thofe articles, as the 
** declaration doth confefs, implies a doubtful fenfe, of which the appli- 
“ cation makes the difference between us and our adverfaries. And now 
*‘ the interpretation is referred to the judgment of the prelates, who 
«* have, by this declaration, the conceflion of a power to do anything 
*< for maintenance or for overthrow of the truth. The truth, as I faid, 
“ being contained in the articles, and they having double fenfe, upon 
“«« which the differences arife, it is in the prelates now to order it which 
“« way they pleafe, and fo, for aught I know, to bring in Popery or 
«* Arminianifm, to which we are told we muft fubmit. Is it a light 
“thing to have the canons of religion reft in the difcretion of thefe 
“men? Should the rules and principles of our faith be fquared by 
** their affeétions? I honour both their perfons and profeflions: but 
“ give me leave to fay, the truth we have in queftion is not man’s but 
“* God’s ; and God forbid that man fhould now be made to judge it! 
«J remember a chara¢ter and obfervation I have feen* in a diary of 


* Marginal note by Eliot to his own tranfcript of this fpeech:  Apud 
caStelk, Co" (Cotton's): 
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“ Edward the Sixth, where that young prince of famous memory, 
“ under his own hand writing of the quality of the bifhops of his 
“time, fays that Jome for Jloth, fome for age, fome for ignorance, Some 
« for luxury, fome for popery, and fome for all thefe, were unfit for 
“© difcipline and government. hope it is not fo with ours. I make no 
“ application, But we know not what may be hereafter; and this is 
«« intended to the order, not the perfons.” 


Even at that exciting time, amid the cheers of his 
puritan friends around him, Eliot had not forgotten to 
be juft. About to fingle out Laud, Neile, and Montagu 
for their wrongs to religion, he yet was careful to diftin- 
guifh between the order and the men, and to avow his 
own ftill furviving allegiance to the church of which 
they had proved themfelves unfaithful fons. Yet not 
the lefs, according to the report of men prefent at the 
time, did his fine fucceeding burft as to ‘ ceremonies” 
again merge together the differences of his lifteners into 
one ftern expreffion of refolution and joy, as it flafhed 
upon them the picture of men ftanding fuddenly for- 
ward in their churches at the repetition of the creed, 
with their bodies upright and their fwords drawn. The 
allufion was to the old nobles of Poland.* 


“« T fpeak it not by way of afperfion to our Church. Far be it from 
“me to blemifh that reputation I would vindicate. I am not fuch a 
‘< fon to feek the difhonour of my mother. She has fuch children in the 
“* hierarchy as may be fathers to all ages; who fhine in virtue like thofe 
“© faithful witneffes in heaven; and of whom we may ule the eulogy of 
“« Seneca on Canius, that it is no prejudice to their merits guod no/tris 
“ temporibus nati fint. But they are not all fuch, I fear. Witnefs 
“ thofe two, complained of in the laft Remonftrance we exhibited, 
“ doétors Laud and Neile; and you know what place they have! 
“ Witnefs likewife Montagu, fo newly now preferred. I reverence the 
“ order, though I honour not the man. Others may be named, too, of 
“* the fame bark and leaven; to whofe judgments, if our religion were 
“© committed, it might eafily be difcerned what refolutions they would 
‘‘ give; whereof even the procuring of this reference, this manifefto to 
** be made, is a perfect demonttration. 

«This, Sir, I have given you as my apprehenfion in this point, 
«* moved both by my duty to your fervice and religion ; and therein, 


* See Howel’s Letters, 268. 
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“as a fymbol of my heart, I will fay by way of addition, and for 
“ teftimony, that whencefoever any oppofition may come, [ truft to 
*« maintain the pure religion we profe{s, as that wherein T have been 
“born and bred, and if caufe be, hope to die. Some of our adver- 
.  faries, you know, are mafters of forms and ceremonies, Well, I 
“* would grant to their honour even the admiffion at our worfhip of 
** fome of thofe great idols which they worfhip. There is a ceremony 
“ufed in the Eaftern churches of ftanding at the repetition of the 
** creed to teftify their purpofe to maintain it; and, as fome had it, not 
“ only with their bodies upright, but with their fwords drawn! Give 
“me leave to call that a cuftom very commendable! It fignified the 
“ conftancy and readinefs of their refolution to live and die in that pro- 
“ feflion; and that refolution I hope we have with as much conftancy 
** aflumed, and on all occafions fhall as faithfully difcharge; not 
** valuing our lives where the adventure may be neceflary, for the 
“‘ defence of our fovereign, for the defence of our country, for the 
“defence of our religion. 
“ And this, Sir, the more earneftly I deliver for an intimation to our 
** enemies, that they may fee from hence what will furely be the iffue 
“of their plots, who by innovation of religion ftrike at the fafety of 
“the ftate, and fo feek to undermine church and king and country. 
“* But God will, I hope, direét us to prevent it, now the danger is dif- 
“covered. ‘To that end my expreflions have been aimed. Wherein 
“to come to a conclufion, all other ways put by that may be intricate 
“or confufed, let us proceed upon the ground already laid. Let us 
“uphold that known truth we have profefled; not admitting queftions 
“or difputes, but inquiring who offends againft it, whofe actions, 
“* whofe doétrines, whofe difcourfes have been in prejudice thereof; 
** and upon thofe let us proceed to examine, and to adjudge them. Let 
** their punifhments be made exemplary to others. Let thefe fpeak the 
“ merits of our caufe. They are aétions, and not words, that muft 
“ fecure us now againft the boldnefs and corruption of thefe times ; for 
** to that difeafe and ficknefs this is the only proper medicine. 
* And thus, with my wonted freedom, have I prefumed upon your 
“* patience thus fuddenly to exprefs myfelf in fo high and great a caufe. 
“ According to the narrow comprehenfions of my thoughts I have 
“given you the weak reafons I conceive to fhow the danger that is 
‘* towards us, and the prevention it may have : wherein craving with 
“all humility your pardon, I fubmit to your grave judgments, and fo 
“ leave it to the confideration of the houfe.” * 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. Rufhworth’s report (i. 648-9) is very 
poor. But even the longer verfion from Crewe’s collections, printed in 
the Parl. Hi/?. (viii. 268-273), will be found, upon comparifon with what 
is here for the firft time printed, a very inadequate expreffion of Eliot’s 
language. ‘The fubftance is given, but neither the finifh and the fplendour, 
nor the fubtle management and nice arrangement of the fentences. 
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The immediate refult of this fpeech, of which fome one 
faid it was a light that fell into a well-laid train, was 
the Vow which Laud afterwards defcribed as the challenge 
of the lower houfe in matter of religion.* With bodies 
upright, and with fwords ready in cafe of need to be 
drawn, the Englifh commons, for an agreement in which 
all could join, did then and there claim, proteft, and avow 


for truth, the fenfe of the articles of religion eftablifhed © 


by parliament in the thirteenth year of their late queen 
Elizabeth; which by the public aét of the church of 
England, and by the general and current expofition of 
the writers of their church, had been delivered unto 
them; and did reject the fenfe of the Jefuits and Armi- 
nians, and all others wherein they differed from fuch 
public act and expofition.f 

Nor was it merely with the general proteft contained 
in this Vow that the {candal committed by the offending 
bifhops was propofed to be left. The claim incidentally 
raifed to fettle points of faith or doctrinal difpute by 
authority of convocation, appeared to Eliot to involve 
an affumed power fo dangerous that he defired the houfe 
{pecially to denounce it by feparate refolutions ; and he 
gave notice to bring Laud’s declaration again under dif- 
cuffion on the third of February. A few days earlier he 
had communicated with his friend Sir Robert Cotton, 
whofe attendance at the debates had been by fome caufe 
interrupted ; and the incident, now only traceable through 
the papers at Port Eliot, is frefh and interefting proof of 
the conftant cooperation in public affairst of thefe faft 
friends and famous men. Eliot wifhed to have Cotton’s 


* MS. S.P.0. <A copy of the “vow” of the houfe, declared by refo- 
lution and reported on the 29th by Pym (fee Fournals of that day), is 
on the 28th endorfed by Laud as in the text. 

+ For Laud’s remarks on this ‘ vow”? fee Heylin, 181-2. To fome of 
them Heylin ventures to make objection ; comparing his defire to do fo to 
Alphonfo of Caftile’s defire to have ftood at God Almighty’s elbow when 
he made the world, that he might have ftated his objection to fome things 
therein. 

t. See ante, i. 411-414 &c. 
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help how beft to word his propofed cenfure of Laud’s de- 
claration on public grounds ; and the terms of his letter 
fhow how difficult 1t was to communicate fafely on fuch 
fubjects, even with all the advantage of trufted meffen- 
gers. Eliot fent firft by his own fervant : {peaking of 
the bufinefs in his letter as one he hardly dared commu- 
nicate ; but prefuming to entreat his friend’s advice and 
aid, according to the reafon and neceflity of fo great a 
work, having in his love as much confidence as in him- 
felf. Then he difpatched for the reply another meffen- | 
ger, his own man being gone out of town: telling Sir 
Robert that when he fhould think fit to fend, the mef- 
fenger would be his envoy; but that his difcretion was 
only “ for the carriage, like a wife porter ;” and that he 
muft defire his friend’s directions alfo privately, in a word 
or two from himfelf. 

‘The undated half-fheet on which thefe lines were written 
is ftill among Cotton’s manufcripts in the national collec- 
tion.* That which I cannot doubt was the reply I found 
among the papers of Port Eliot, and I give it exaétly as 
it ftill remains. It is throughout in the handwriting of 
Sir Robert Cotton. 


‘© QUESTIONS DETERMINED BY THE Hous oF Pariiam™- 

«1. That the Spirituall and Temporall perfons of the kingdome of 
** England under his Mate his Head make not togeather the Catholique 
“« Body of the Church of England. 

«© 2, That Archbifhopps, Bifhopps, and the reft of the Clergie 
** aflembled and authorized in the Convoca@on Houfe, cannot impofe 
“‘ upon the Layty an Obedience and Conformitie to any Doétrine or 
“* Difcipline by them agreed on in their Affemblie wthout the full 
«« Affent thereunto in Parliam’. : 

3, That all Perfons as well Ecclefiafticall as 'Temporall are bound to 
«hold and maintaine as y® Doétrine of the Church of England thofe 
** thinges literall to w° they gave their full Affents in Parliamt in the 
“13° Eliz‘, and to no other. 

«4. That whofoever fhall either by publifhinge or writinge publifhe 
“* any other doétrine than was affented to by that Act of 13° Eliz: 
*< is guilty of Innovaton and to be punifhed as a Breaker of the Lawes 


* Brit. Mus, Cotton MSS. Julius C. III. fol. 169. 
EE2 
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«“ and a difturber of the quiet and [peace] of the Church and Com- 
“ monwealth : 

<'T'o My DEAR AND worTHy S" Jou. Exror—If you pafs tomorrow 
“ fomething to the purpos aboue, it will breat [break] the plott, I 
« beleau, of thos Biffhops that hau fanfied a way to introduc Inouation, 
“ by a Conuocation-power the may hau by leau [they may have by 
“Jeave]. And it wilbe a hapy condifon of your difput of Religion 
“ to prevent fuch a practic by a voted Refolution of the Houfe, and that 
« wurded in thofe Reirfte. Yours for ever « Ros. Cotron. 

«¢ 24 Febuary 1628 (9).” 


Whether Sir Robert meant by the laft word to fay that 
the refolutions were “ rehearfed” in his paper, which his 
abominable fpelling and writing would appear to fhow, 
or only that he had revifed them, which the manufcript 
leaves equally poffible,* I cannot fatisfy myfelf. Nor is it 
now to be afcertained clearly whether the refolutions were 
moved at all. Everything was hurried and difordered in 
this brief anxious feflion, and its printed records are fo 
imperfect as to offer little reliable information of what 
was done, or when, or even of the days of debate. 
There is, however, a fragment in Crewe’s collections to 
prove that the fubject of which Eliot had given notice 
was really under difcuffion on that very third of February ; 
and it contains brief abftraéts of fpeeches by Kyrton, 
Coryton, and Erle, all of them Eliot’s intimate and 
efpecial friends, making bitter attack on the declaration 
prefixed to the thirty-nine articles as well as on Laud 
and Neile.t But Eliot himfelf makes no appearance in 
it. The only other fpeaker is Sir Humphrey May, 
whofe reply to thofe puritan affailants was not likely to 
have {atisfied either of the right reverend lords affailed. 
The Remonftrance of the laft feffion, which the king 
after the prorogation had fo unwifely withdrawn from 


* T referred it to my friend Mr. Bruce who pronounces for rehearfed ; 
very juftly adding, however, that “it is a mode of {pelling the word that 
«| thould think Sir Robert would not have found even in his library ; but 
“ the paper is fo tender in that part, that I am almoft afraid to touch or 
é¢ even look at it.” 

+ See this fragment in Parl. Hil. viii. 279. 
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among the records of the houfe, having now been form- 
ally replaced among the parliamentary rolls,* and the 
order given for printing it, May took occafion to fay 
that the two bifhops denounced therein as Arminians, 
and upon whom Kyrton and Erle had charged the pro- 
motion of Montagu, had, upon their fubfequent appear- 
ance at the council-board, not only difclaimed Arminian 
opinions, but on their knees renounced them. 

Next day the fubje&t was refumed by difcuffion of the 
recent fcandalous preferments, upon produétion by the 
‘committee of fearch” of four fealed pardons, extended 
refpectively to Montagu, Cofin, Sibthorp, and Manwar- 
ing ; at which bitter indignation was expreffed. If ever, 
{aid Philips, there had come into that houfe a bufinefs of 
the like confequence, he had loft his memory. Here 
were men, marked enemies to the church and ftate, and 
ftanding under judgment of the parliament, pardoned 
in the interval between two feffions! As to the firft and 
laft, it feemed clear that Mr. Attorney had drawn the 
pardons upon order from the king, under folicitation from 
the bifhops of London and Winchefter ; but for the other 
two, Winchefter was fhown to be folely refponfible. 
“In this lord, then,” ¢ exclaimed Eliot, “is contracted 
“ the dangers we fear! He that procured thofe pardons 
“« may be the author of thefe new opinions. Let us not 
“doubt but that his majefty, being fo informed, will 


* See Parl. Hiz. viii. 266. Upon its being refolved in this feffion, 
Netherfole writes, to renew fuch portions of the Declaration iffued laft 
feffion againft the duke as related to Arminianifm, “ it came to be known 
“¢ that that Remonftrance was by his Mat’s commandment taken from the 
‘¢ clarke and deliv’ to my I¢ Privy Seale. This was conceyved to bee fo 
<< great a violation of the privileges of the houfe that it was foone refolved 
“to ftay all further proceeding till the Remonftrance, being a record, 
“‘ might be had. ‘The next morning it was brought into the houfe by Mr. 
“‘ Secretary Cooke.” MS. S.P.O. Netherfole to queen of Bohemia: 
28th Jan’ 1628-9. 

~ A curious miftake had crept into both Parliamentary Hiftories by the 
mifprint of ‘ Laud’’ for ‘‘ Lord”’ in this fpeech of Eliot’s. Mr. Bruce 
corrected it ‘fome years ago in a paper in the 38th volume of the Archaa- 
logia. 
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< leave him to our juttice ; and that no jealoufy between 
«“ the fovereign and us will be raifed by fuch exhala- 
“ tions!” He had here unexpected and formidable rein- 
forcement ; for, debating ftill thefe pardons four days 
later, Mr. Oliver Cromwell made his firft fpeech, de- 
claring that he had heard by relation from Dr. Beard 
(his fchoolmafter) that Dr. Alablafter had preached flat 
popery at St. Paul’s-crofs, and upon Beard’s objecting 
thereto the bifhop of Winchefter commanded him, as he 
was his diocefan, he fhould preach nothing to the con- 
trary ; and that as for Manwaring, this fame bifhop had 
preferred him to a rich living ; and if thefe were fteps 
to church preferments, what might they not expect ! 
Philips confirmed Mr. Cromwell’s ftatement as to Beard 
by another witnefs, to whom the bifhop had faid as 
much ; and, on the motion of Kyrton, both were fent 
far" 

Conneéted alfo with thefe pardons a fact appeared 
againft Mr. Attorney which moved very ftrongly Eliot’s 
anger. It feemed that upon Cofin publicly denying 
any royal fupremacy over the church, proceedings were 
taken upon two {worn affidavits of witneffes who heard 
the words, and the cafe was in Heath’s hands; when, 
according to Mr. Attorney’s own account, meeting 
cafually with the bifhop of Winchefter, he told him of 
it, and the bifhop replying that it would come to no- 
thing, for that “ King, one of them that made the affi- 
« davit, was a baggage-fellow,” he refolved to abandon it. 


* Commons Fournals, i. 929. That Mr. Cromwell had produced fome 
effe&t by his pithy and pertinent fpeech is incidentally fhown by the 
large fpace given to it, and the additional details fupplied, in Netherfole’s 
next letter to his royal miftref8: “One Dr. Beard,” he writes, without 
mentioning Mr. Cromwell’s name, ‘is fent for: who being many yeares 
“ fince to make the rehearfall fermon at the Hofpitall and there to repeate 
“one of Dr. Alablafter’s in wh he at Paule’s-croffe had preached fome 
< poyntes of popery, Dr. Beard was dealt with by Neale then bithop of 
«‘ Lincoln not to make any confutation of thofe poyntes, and rebuked tor 
“not having obeyed him therein.” MS. S.P.O. Wedtmintter, 14th 
February 1628 [9]. 
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Upon this Eliot urged the houfe, by its fenfe of honour 
as well as duty, not to pafs over fuch things flightly. 
The king’s honour alfo was in queftion, not lefs than 
that right of fovereignty which they were fworn to 
maintain. Here was a charge given in upon oath that 
might, if he miftook not, involve treafon; and Mr. 
Attorney was under command to examine it. In or- 
dinary felonies the law refufed to allow an oath in anfwer 
to proceedings taken by his majefty, but here, againft two 
affidavits, a word muft dafh them all! Mr. Attorney 
acquainted the bifhop, and the bifhop took it to be but 
a matter of malice. He greatly feared the intimation 
of the bifhop weighed too far with Mr. Attorney. But 
be that part of the cafe true or falfe, Mr. Attorney’s 
neglect of his duty was not to be excufed, and he ought 
to be made to anfwer for it. Eliot’s laft remark went 
home. “I am much grieved,” he faid, “to fee his 
“ majefty’s Mercy run {fo readily to thefe kind of per- 
‘‘ fons, and his Juftice fo readily upon others with 
“ trifling occafion—nay, upon no occafion, but only the 
“ mifinformation of fome minifter!”* He was foon 
himfelf to afford memorable example of how the balance 
of mercy and of juftice was held at that court! 

The attorney-general continued meanwhile to fupply 
fufficient illuftration of it. Another cafe for which, as 
fharply as in that of Cofin, he fell again under cenfure 
of Eliot as of the houfe, was his abandonment of the 
indi&ment againft the Jefuits who had eftablifhed a col- 
lege in Clerkenwell, under formal rules, and in connection 
with the chiefs of their order abroad. The bad feature 


* My report of this fpeech is taken from Crewe (Parl. Hii, viii. 283) 
and from Fuller (Ephemeris, 243-4) which laft fupplies the clofing paflage. 
Eliot would have had Mr. Attorney before the houfe ; but the lawyers. 
pointed out that being By writ to attend the upper houfe he could not be 
enjoined to attend the lower, or to appear upon warrant; “ whereupon 
“Mr. Littleton and Mr. Selden, being of the fame inn of court, under- 
“ took” to obtain an explanation or anfwer from him by the following 
Monday. But all {uch matters were of courfe broken off by the abrupt 
diffolution. 
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ET. 


in this cafe was that the affair had originated with the 
council themfelves ; that the difcovery had been paraded 
before the commons, at the opening of parliament, with 
much folemnity by fecretary Cooke ; and that it was only 
on finding the political capital expected from it not 
forthcoming, that the affair was gradually abandoned and 
the offenders let go.* This compromife of one of the 
gravett offences againft the law that could then have been 
committed, was clearly fhown during the prefent fitting 
to have been concerted, through Lord Dorfet, between 
the council themfelves, the attorney-general, and fome of 
the judges ; and it was with no unbecoming indignation 
Eliot {poke of it. He begged the houfe to obferve that 
here was a ground laid, by grofs violation of the law, for a 
new religion, and a foundation for the undermining of the 
ftate; yet that when thefe men were moft juftly to have 
been brought to trial, then the over- officioufnefs of minif- 
ters and councillors muft interpofe to preferve them, to all 
their ruins! Thefe men were in fubjection to a foreign 


* In the fecond volume of the Camden Mifcellany (1853) there is a 
detailed and curious account, by Mr. Gough Nichols, from the papers in 
the public record office, of ‘ the difcovery of the Jefuits’ college at Clerken- 
“¢ well in March 1627-8;” and in the fourth volume (1858) is a fupple- 
mentary note to it. The fo-called Jefuit’s letter was a manifeft hoax (as I 
have ftated ate, 268) but the reft is well worth careful ftudy. In his 
letter of the 14th February (MS. S.P.O.) Netherfole gives a quite 
unexaggerated account of what this college really was: ‘* But we are now 
“fallen on another matter wh is— In March laft Mr. Secretary Cooke, 
“having difcovered that there was a College of Jefuites fecretly erected at 
“* Clarkenwell, caufed the houfe to be fearched, and there found ten of the 
“ fociety, ftore of mafling veftments, a library, furniture of a houfe marked 
“¢ with letters to fhow it belonged to the fociety, a relique of the afhes of 
“¢ Tenatius, and divers papers by wh it appeared that this college had been 
‘held at Edmonton about foure yeares before; from thence was removed 
“to Camberwell; and now to Clarkenwell; where they had hired the 
“¢ houfe for three years, and gotten 400/ a yeare toward the maintenance 
“« thereof of a funde, and divers benefactors not yet difcovered. It alfo 
“¢ appeared that they had there held a congregation of Jefuits of this king- 
“‘dome; that they held intelligence w*" the provinciall, and generall, 
“* of their order ; had receyved monitory &c. from him, one whereby they 
‘* were commanded to pray for the fucceffe of a bufineffe of great moment ; 


Ee ae much other evidence of their being a formall college living under 
*¢ rules,” 
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power. They difclaimed the Englith fovereign. And 
what could be their purpofe who laboured out a way to 
free them, but to deftroy the liberties of that houfe? Was 
it poffible not to fear that the drawing of the indi€tment 
was done malicioufly for fuch purpofe? The perfon he 
looked to firft was Mr. Attorney, whom they {till found 
faulty in matters of religion. He faw the importance of 
this caufe, and he had directions from the king and 
council ; and yet, in that which fo much concerned the 
king, the people, religion, at, he chofe to take his own 
hand away, and entruft it to another. It wasa negligence 
that rendered him inexcufable. ‘* The next,” concluded 
Eliot, “is that great lord, the Earl of Dorfet. I find Aim 
** to interpofe himfelf herein. Let us fix it upon his per- 
“< fon, and know by what warrant he did that which was 
“done. I obferve another perfon faulty alfo. I hear 
“< of the prieft who was condemned Mr. Recorder made a 
‘< reprieval ; and no man could vent his malice more to 
“this kingdom than in the prefervation of fuch of- 
* renders.,- = 

Very admirable all this, in its falutary inculcation of 
the dodtrine of perfonal refponfibility ; but intolerable to 
the king, whofe inability to the laft to fee the fafety of 
refponfible advifers drew finally and fatally all refponfi- 
bility to himfelf. On the prefent occafion, however, not 
only had explanations ultimately to be rendered by Dorfet 
himfelf, by Heath, and by the two chief juftices and the 
chief baron; but Mr. Recorder, now warmly engaged in 
the pleafanter office of preffing pretty Mrs. Bennett for 
mercy to himfelf, very narrowly efcaped the punifhment 
of delinquency for his ill-timed mercy to the prieft. It 
was only in confideration of his having been Speaker he 
was at laft fent for only as a witnefs. ‘‘ You will find 
“* nothing in it,” faid Cooke, “‘ but the king’s wifh to be 
< merciful.” ‘* I doubt not,” retorted Eliot, ‘* but that 


* Parl. Hiff. viii. 303-4. ‘The notice of it in Fuller (260) is very brief. 
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“«‘ when we fhall declare the depth of it to his majefty, 
«he will render them to judgment who gave him that 
«© advice.” 

While thus prominently leading the houfe in its re- 
ligious refentments the people’s attention feems to have 
fixed itfelf on Eliot more than at any previous part of 
his career. Not that he or they wifhed to perfecute in 
thus refolving to be freed from perfecution. ‘Be it 
always remembered that it is not from the philofophical 
view of tolerance in modern times fuch matters may be 
judged juftly ; as if what is now become a {carecrow 
were not in thofe days a ftill appalling recollection, and 
the religion only powerful among ourfelves to enflave 
individual intelleé&t and confcience were not then infefting 
fill every corner of the land, prevailing in the council, 
fharing the throne, and through its partizans eager as 
well as able to make fpiritual fubjection a means for the 
overthrow of civil freedom. Eliot’s papers reveal how 
many forts of people had crowded to thank him ; and 
by a letter of this date from his friend Mr. Godfrey, I 
may not only fhow fomething of this, but alfo the kind 
of pinch and preffure that was felt in almoft every 
Englifh town, and for which all were looking to parlia- 
ment to relieve them, 

Writing from Grantham in February to his ‘* Noble 
«¢ Sir” he defcribes the comfort that the news of Eliot’s 
health had given him, which he fhould ever pray for, 
and for a blefling upon his endeavours in the public 
fervice. Exalting then his efforts for God’s truth; re- 
ferring to fome particulars which he holds himfelf in 
readinefs to come up, if need be, and explain in perfon ; 
remembering his wife’s love to him; and committing 
him to the tuition of the Power whofe caufe he was 
ferving fo well; he adds what now may be read with a 
{mile, but reprefented then a galling injury. “If the 
“ Lord fhall be foe mercifull to this finful lande as to 
“ fuffer good men to make a reformation in the churche 
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*¢ and commonwealthe, I befeeche you have this poore 
* towne of Grantham in remembrance, w” is mi/erablie 
< Jerv'd with two bafe vicars.” * 

Other appeals of a different kind were alfo occafion- 
ally made to him; and one of them poffeffes a fingular 
intereft derived from the character and pofition of its 
writer. The proclamation againft Arminian controver- 
fies, profeffedly putting down the books of Montagu 
and Manwaring, but practically fupprefling only all the 
an{wers to them, had been brought more than once 
under debate, by petitions as well from the printers 
whofe property had been feized under it, as from the 
writers who already had been dragged by it before the 
ftar-chamber and high-commiffion. Among thefe was 
Mr. Henry Burton, treated afterwards fo cruelly by 
Laud, whofe Babel not Bethel, that 1s, the Church of Rome 
no true Vifible Church of Chrift, being an anfwer to Hugh 
Cholmley’s challenge and Robert Butterfield’s mafchill + had 
been one of the books fummarily laid hold of. Now it 
happened that Cholmley was bifhop Hall’s chaplain and 
intimate friend, and that the tenet he defended had been 
ftrongly upheld by Hall himfelf, otherwife a man from 
whom the divines or partizans of Rome had received no 
favour. It was neverthelefs felt and faid in the houfe, 

* From the MSS. at Port Eliot I take another letter, froma Mr. Oldif- 
worth, dated Whitehall the 19th February, which fhows the perfonal 
folicitations, received from day to day, to which one fees by his papers that 
Eliot was continually fubjeéted: ‘‘NoBLe S*—I prefum’d, yefterdaie 
<< (though fomewhat unfeafonablie), to invite you to fome trouble, and I 
<< crave y’ pardon for it this daie: w°® I hau no fooner done, but I am 
“¢ readie to expofe you to a fecond. For the whi, you muft blame y* 
“ gentlenefs towards me ; or pardon me anew. ‘The bufinefs which, then, 
<< T gave you but a hint of, I have enlarg’d it toa Brief, and accompanyed 
<< that (as I conceive) with weightie reafons why the Houfe fh‘ not enter- 
“ taine it. When it comes to a fecond reading, pleafe you to drawe fome 
<< of them upon it, or rather out of your better armourie, that it may not 
“be receav’d. And I fhall with the like willingnefs ferve you, if, happilie, 
“‘ at anie time your occafions fhall defcende fo lowe as to require the 
“¢ furtherance of S', y" willing friend and ferv’, M. OLDIsworTH.” 

+ Quarto, London, 1628. And fee my Grand Remonftrance, 236. Under 


date of April 1629, in the MSS. of the S. P. O. will be found the articles ex- 
hibited againft Burton in the high-commiffion for having written this book. 
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SET. 


when Sir James Perrot ftated that bifhop Laud had 
licenfed Cholmley and Butterfield and had refufed his 
licenfe to Burton,* that the latter had received injuftice: 


and the bifhop, taking alarm at this, made inftant appeal 
to Eliot. 


They had feen each other fome days before, on the 
occafion of Eliot’s calling upon the bifhop in Drury- 
lane on the bufinefs of the leafe, when Hall had given 
him a tract of his own clearing his part in the contro- 
verfy ; and upon mention of the matter in the houfe he 
did not fcruple at once to afk Eliot to throw over him, 
again{t further affailants, his powerful fhield. The fami- 
liar letters of this celebrated man are too rare not to attract 
to this a {pecial welcome ; but it is alfo an important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the efteem in which Eliot 
was held by fo famous a writer and divine, and of that 
confciouf{nefs of the juftice and fairnefs of his character 
which could alone have fuggefted fuch an appeal as this 
to a man leading the puritan oppofition. 


<< S® w'™ my BesT Services,—In yo" kinde vifitation of mee, the 
“* other day (for we? I profeffle myfelfe yo" true and thankfull debtor), 
“IT was bold to prefent ys w® a poore little pamphlet; w* if you 
“ have had leafure to perufe, hath let you fee what intolerable wrongs 
* of {candalous afperfions have bene putt upon me, by fome, whether 
“ ignorant or wilfull miftakers. One Mr. Burton was the man, that 
“in print firft rayfed thefe clamors againft mee; labouring to poffeffe 
“ the world with an opinion, that I went about to help Popery over 
“the ftile, in that moft innocent and true affertion of the true being 
“‘ and vifibility of the Roman church. For the remedy of which 
“* {candall, I putt forth firft a cleare advertifement, and then, after, this 
« more cleare Reconciler ; + wherewith, all ingenuous men that ever I 
“« have heard of, profeffe themfelves fully fatisfyed. Only this Mr. Bur- 
“ ton, who, it feemes (do/ens dico), loves the trouble of the Church no 
“« leffe than I do peace, will needs yet ftirre the coales; and, as if I had 
** faid nothing for the appeafing of this unhappy ftrife, hath now 


* Sir James Perrot’s fpeech is in Fuller’s Ephemeris, 245. 

{ For thefe matters the reader may be referred to the ninth volume of 
the Oxford Edition of the Works of Bithop Hall (1837). He will find at 
p- 424-5 a ‘reconciler”” in the matter of Cholmley and the controverfy 
with Burton, which remarkably exemplifies Hall’s prudent wifdom as well 
as the effential charity and fweetnefs of his nature. 
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* flolne out a book of great length and much {pight againft the two 
“ abettors of that pofition, Mr. Cholmly and Mr. Butterfield, the one 
“my chaplain, the other a ftranger to me but of great parts and 
“hopes ; wht he dedicates boldly to the honorable Court of Parle- 
“ment: therein fuggefting very malicioufly that Mr. Cholmly, and 
** myfelfe (to whom that book of Mr. Chol¥ is dedicated), have fure 
“fome plot in hand of reducing popery to England, or England to 
“popery. Sr", I befeech you be fenfible of this fhamefull injury. For 
‘me, I think I have given fufficient ingagements to the world of my 
“ zealous defiances of Popery; and for Mr. Cholmly, I do ix verbo 
“ epifcopi profefle of my intimate knowledge of him (from both our 
“ cradles) that he is as far from Popery as myfelfe, or any Burton that 
“ beares an head. He is an honett, true-hearted, well-affected, and 
“ Jearned divine: onely his zeale to mee, and to that moft juft caufe, 
‘hath carryed him into fome vehemence againft Mr. Burton’s ill- 
“handling of this bufinefle; as not abiding that we fhould oppofe 
** Popery out of falfe groundes, and affixe untruthes upon the worft 
“ adverfaries. 

“I confefle Mr. Burton hath much advantage of the pretence; as 
“ feeming to have zeale on his fide, and care to prevent the daunger 
* of many foules. But let me boldly fay, truth is on ours; neither can 
“there be any daunger of the loffe of one hayre of the head of any 
** Chran in this tenet, if it be rightly underftood; but rather a {trong 
“* advantage againft the adverfary. But it is not my intent to enter 
“ into the merits of the caufe in this letter. Let it fuffice me to fay, 
“that there is no learned divine in Chriftendom who either will, or 
“ can, differ from my fenfe in this pofition ; as it is lately confirmed to 
““ mee under the hands of two reverend and learned bifhops, B. More- 
* ton, and B. Davenant. Now, my occa6n of this trouble to you, is; 
“an infermacon w%} was given mee of fome mention of this bufineffe 
*‘in yo™ honorable houfe; not wttout a motion of fome farther 
** queftion to be made of Mr. Cholmley: wherein, if any fuch thing 
“ be, let me defire yo" jult favour. You know well what both charge, 
<< and trouble, and blemifh are wont to follow a publique accufatory 
* call to that awfull court; all w°b I would be loath to alight upon my 
*< old honeft colleague. I befeech y", if you perceive any danger here- 
“of, befides giving mee the notice, that yo" will be pleafed to {peak 
** with Mr. Speaker hereabouts : to whom, as myfelfe, fo Mr. Cholmly, 
** hath bene anciently and well knowne. Craving pardon for this bold- 
“neffe, and relying upon your noble favour herein, as a bufinefle 
«weh I do very tenderly affect, I take leave, and heartily profeffe 
«< myfelfe your much devoted frend and fervant, Jos. Exon. Drury 
«« Lane, Feb. 6, 1628(g).”* 


On the fame day Eliot replied in the friendlieft tone, 
* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. 
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but avoiding everything of the controverfy itfelf except 
its imputations againft Hall’s faith as a proteftant. In 
the honour he had by his late admiflion to the bifhop’s 
prefence, he fays, it was no {mall part of the happinefs 
he received from his hands to be prefented with thofe 
lines, which, befides the known character of his worth, 
imported a vindication of the truth againft all fcandal 
and afperfions. “To me, I confefs, it had the fame 
“ puritie before; and generallie, I believe, that appre- 
<< henfion was foe fixed as noe detraétion could impeache 
“itt, Yett if it be by anie fceptics queftioned (of 
<¢ wet J confefs I hearde nott), the fatisfaction to the 
“‘ worlde is fuch that they muft nowe fwallowe the 
“ poifon of their owne ignorance or malice.” Either in 
that particular for the bifhop himfelf, he added, or in 
the others for his friends, there had not up to that time 
been any overture to their houfe. But if there fhould 
be hereafter, he would fo carefully attend to it that he 
hoped to give his lordfhip fome teftimony therein how 
much he was his devoted fervant.* He probably pre- 
vented its revival: for there was no mention of it ona 
fubfequent difcuffion of Laud’s proclamation, when the 
tone taken by himfelf and Selden was that no law 
exifted in England to prevent the printing of any book ; 
that there was only a decree in the ftar-chamber; and 
that it was therefore a great invafion on the liberty of the 
fubject that a man fhould upon fuch authority be fined 
and imprifoned, and through feizure of his book have his 
goods taken from him. Selden would have introduced 
a bill to declare this if the feffion had continued.f 

That was about the laft of the debates devoted 
{pecially to religious grievances. And now, while Sir 
Richard Grofvenor prepares his report from the com- 
mittee for religion of the proceedings of the houfe 
againft popery, and the fub-committee for religion are 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot: 6th Feb. 1628 (9). 
} See Fuller’s Ephemeris, 254. 
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drawing up their articles to be infifted on for future 
fecurity,* it behoves us to defcribe what further has 
been done in the matter of the merchants’ complaints, 
and of the right peremptorily claimed by the commons 
that the people fhould be taxed by their reprefentatives 
alone. 


VII. Tonnact anv PounpDaAGE. 


Every day had increafed the difficulty of coming to 
agreement in this matter. Secretary Cooke was inftructed 
to prefs upon the houfe a bill for grant to the king dur- 
ing his life; but the houfe, obje&ting in point of privi- 
lege to any fuch bill not originating with themfelves, 
fteadily turned afide from confideration of it on other 
grounds. ‘They never {werved from the tone they took 
at the firft.f They would give for life what was afked, 
if time were granted them for equitable fettlement of the 
rates; and they would vote meanwhile a temporary 
grant to protect his majefty from inconvenience: but in 
renewing thefe propofals they now made another condi- 
tion, forced upon them by the occurrences of the recefs. 
They required, before proceeding to the fubject at all, 
fatisfa@tion againft further encouragement of Arminian 
herefies ; and they infifted upon their right to punith the 
officers of cuftoms, by whofe feizure of the goods belong- 
ing to merchants, and to members of that houfe, their 
Petition of Right had been violated, and the privileges of 
their houfe invaded. By every conceivable artifice the 
king fought off from thefe requirements, and every hour 
widened the breach between him and the reprefentatives 
of his people. 

Eliot was’ appointed chairman of the committee for 
examination of the merchants’ complaints ;{ and his 


* For thefe remarkable documents, which will reward attentive perufal, 
fee Parl. Hift. viii. 294-8, and 319-326, ; 
+ See ante, 320-22. t Commons Fournal:, i. 925, 
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papers remain to fhow that he gave unwearying labour 
and patient care to it. In every debate he took part ; 
and the anfwer given to the king’s fecond meffage, four 
days after the {peech in the banqueting-hall, proceeded 
from him. It ftated that though they were refolved to 
give his majefty all expedition in his fervice, they thought 
fit to fhow him firft in what peril as to matters of 
higher import the kingdom ftood; and as to tonnage 
and poundage, that it was their own gift and could only 
arife from themfelves. Hereupon Cooke was fent down 
to explain that if he had feemed to prefs the bill in his 
majefty’s name or by his command, that was not his in- 
tention ; but only that it much concerned his majefty, who 
alfo much defired it; and further, for what they pro- 
pofed about religion, that his majefty would not ftop his 
ears on that fubject if they obferved the proprieties in form 
and matter. ‘ Whereupon Sir John Eliot ftood up and 
*¢ faid ”—-what one finds to be much to the purpofe, 
though highly exafperating to the minifters. 


‘¢ Mr. Speaker, I confefs, this hath given great fatisfaction for prefent 
“ defires and future hopes ; and howfoever I find the mifinterpretation 
“* of fome, and the danger of religion, yet I find his majefty’s ears open, 
“and if thefe things be thus as we fee, I infer that he is not rightly 
“ counfelled. I am confident we fhall render his majefty an account of 
“what he expecteth. But, fir, 1 apprehend a difference between his 
« majefty’s expreflion, and thofe of his minifters. Sir, that bill was 
“here tendered in his majefty’s name, and now we find his majefty 
<« difavows it, and that he did it not. What wrong is thus done to his 
“* majefty and to this houfe, to prefs things in his fovereign’s name, to the 
“* prejudice and diftraction of us all! I think him not worthy to fit in 
* this houfe.”’* 


Mr. Speaker was quite alarmed by this attack on “ that 
* honourable perfon;” but as he had continued throughout 
this feffion, as during the laft, to be far more the king’s 
than the houfe’s fervant, the hafte with which he rufhed 
to Mr. Secretary’s refcue produced no effect. Indeed, 
the houfe appears to have enjoyed the confternation of the 


* From Crewe’s collections, Parl. Hii, viii. 273 5; and fee Fuller, 242. 
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councillors at this fudden and well-dire@ed blow. Mr. 
Secretary had again to explain, but he made his cafe no- 
thing clearer. Quite as vainly Sir Humphrey May 
protefted that the minifters who fat there would be dif- 
couraged, and have their mouths altogether ftopped, if 
honourable gentlemen were fo quick to except again{t 
them. Sir John was truly of the fame Opinion as be- 
fore, and the houfe cried out that it was well {poken. 

A few days later Eliot reported from the committee of 
which he was chairman, that the theriff of London, Mr. 
Aicton, had prevaricated in his evidence as to the recent 
arrefts and feizures, and been guilty of contempt by the 
{cornful way in which he bore himfelf. Hereat fome 
members interpofed, for that “ being fo great an officer in 
‘fo great a city” he fhould have another trial before 
treating him as a delinquent : but the circumftance urged 
for him was held to tell againft him, and it was to no 
effect that Mr. Goodwin pleaded Mr. Acton’s readinefs 
now to confefs his error ; that the fecretary and the chan- 
cellor of the duchy fought hard for him; and that even the 
popular members for the city, including Eliot’s friend cap- 
tain Waller, put ina goodword for him. Eliot’s motion 
was carried, and he was brought to the bar on his knees. 
He {poke fubmiffively, but avoided a confeffion of fault; 
and on fuggeftion made for his punifhment, it was taken 
up fo ftrongly by Selden, Long, Kyrton, and Littleton, 
that he was again called to the bar, and kneeling re- 
ceived order to be fent to the Tower.* 

Then the temper with which the king was viewing 


* <I remember,” faid Selden, “‘when this houfe committed both the 
“¢ fheriffs of London to the Tower for an abufe of lef nature, though they 
“‘ did acknowledge their faults at the bar which this man hath not yet 
“‘done.”” “I came into this houfe,”’ {aid Kyrton, “ with as good a heart 
** to this man as any man ; for I was fpoken to ftand for him as I came in. 
“TI promifed to do what favour I could; but if he were my brother he 
** thould go to the Tower.” “ We are becoming but a mere fearecrow,” 
faid Littleton, ‘and the negleét of our duty is the caufe.” Mr. Sheriff 
was only releafed upon very formal fubmiffion and apology after two days’ 
imprifonment. 
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thefe incidents received characteriftic illuftration. Mr. 
Rolle went down to the houfe and {aid that fince the laft 
complaint of the breach of their liberties, his warehoufe 
had been locked up by one of the king’s purfuivants, 
and he had the day before been ferved with a fubpoena 
to appear in the ftar-chamber. It was an incident very 
ill-timed, the day following having been procured to be 
fet apart by the minifters for a formal difcuffion of the 
tonnage and poundage bill. Heath faid at firft it was a 
miftake, but it was proved that it was done by his direc- 
tion. Three of the principal farmers of’ cuftoms, Sir 
John Wolftenholme,* Mr. Dawes, and Mr. Carmarthen, 
who had been fome time in attendance, had jutt before ° 
been ordered to be brought to the bar at the clofe of the 
week : but Eliot now produced before the houfe the 
injunction of the court of exchequer refufing the mer- 
chants’ writs of replevin; handed in along with it a 
ftatement elicited. by his committee from the three 
< cuftomers” fimmoned to the bar, that the feizures had 
been made for tonnage and poundage, and for thofe dues 
alone; and having defcribed and delivered thefe, begged 
the houfe to obferve that it was not by the cuftomers 
only the merchants were kept from their goods, but 
“ by pretended juftice in a court of juftice, the ex- 
«“ chequer ;” which he conceived might probably be 
reformed, and the merchants come fuddenly again by 
their goods, “ if the judges of the court had their under- 
“ ftandings enlightened of their error by this houfe.” A 
meflage was thereupon drawn up, recitirig the ftatement 
of the cuftomers, and requiring the exchequer court to 
cancel their judgment. To come to clofe quarters with 
thofe cuftoms’ farmers was to come into penton collifion 
with the king ; and though Eliot was prepared for it when 
neceflary, he had defired evidently firft to exhauft the 
conftitutional modes of redrefs. 

Thefe were the circumftances in which, on Thurfday 


* He is by miftake called “ Mr. Worfman” in Parl. Hit. viii. 287. 
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the 12th of February, the houfe found itfelf once more 
in committee on the tonnage and poundage bill. The 
king had by this time made up his mind to the iffue he 
would try. The minifters had been inftruéted to play 
their laft card, and they threatened not diftantly a breach 
of the parliament. The treafurer of the houfehold, the 
fecretary, and the chancellor of the duchy, fpoke in fuc- 
ceflion, not only declaring that the exchequer court would 
be found to have proceeded on ftrictly juft grounds, but 
protefting it to be montftrous that a few merchants fhould 
fo be allowed to difturb the government of the ftate; 
and Sir Humphrey May {aid he thus {poke his opinion 
becaufe he knew not whether he Should have liberty to Speak, 
or they to hear, any more. The threat paffed without 
notice ; but as to the « few,” the {mall number faid to be 
affected, Waller, who had handed in a city petition that 
day from many additional complainants, declared that “it 
“ isnot fo few as five hundred merchants who are threat- 
“ened in this.”* To the challenge of the minifters, 
reply was peremptorily given by refufal to confider the 
bill until juftice was done. Coryton conceived it fit the 
merchants fhould have their goods before they could 
think of the bill. Strode would have put it in that form 
to the vote. Philips and Selden were for paffing imme- 
diately to another fubje@. Littleton went fo far as to 
pledge himfelf that there was no lawyer fo ignorant to 
conceive, and no judge of the lahd who would affirm, 
that the point of right was not againft giving to the 
king or going on with the bill. And, ina moft remark- 
able fpeech,t Noye gave it as his opinion that until they 
were in poffeffion they could not give. Until, he faid, the 

* The author of the declaration iffued afterwards in the king’s name had 
the effrontery to repeat this ftatement more offenfively ; faying that it was 
only a few merchants, “at firft but one or two,” who complained ; but 
that the matter “¢ was fomented as it is well known by, thofe evil {pirits that 
*‘ hatched the undutiful Remonftrance.” Pay. Fit. viii. 3.41. 

T My verfion of this very noteworthy fpeech is after careful collation of 


the reports in Crewe, Fuller, and Rufhworth. The diftinction between “a 
“ gift and a confirmation”? is in the latter only (i. 654). 
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proceedings in the exchequer were nullified, until the in- 
formations in the ftar-chamber were withdrawn, until the 
annexations and explanations of the Petition were dif- 
avowed, they were in no pofition to grant. They could 
only confirm. And he would not give his voice to any 
part of that bill unlefs declaration were made therein 
that the king had no right but their free gift. “ lf .he 
concluded, “ it will not be accepted as it is fit for us to 
“« give it, we cannot help it, If it be the king’s already, 
“as by their new records it feemeth to be, we need not 
cCive die, This was conclufive and unanfwerable. 
From that point it became foon, and of necefflity, a 
fharp perfonal ftruggle between the commons and the 
king. Two days later, Saturday the 14th of February, 
the court of exchequer handed in their anfwer, the lord- 
treafurer’s name heading thofe of the barons; in which 
they difclaimed any adjudication as to tonnage and 
poundage ; left to their legal remedy any parties who 
might on that ground be entitled ; and declared that they 
had refufed the writs of replevin as “no lawful courfe of 
« aétion in the king’s caufe, nor agreeable to his prero- 
« gative.” In other words, they implicitly carried out 
the king’s inftructions in his fpeech at the prorogation ; 
faved the fovereign power ; and practically repealed the 
Petition of Right. The king loft no time in following 
up the advantage given him; and on the following 
Tuefday, Chambers prefented through Eliot another 
petition complaining of a frefh feizure the preceding 
day. ‘“ You fee,” faid Eliot, “ by this proceeding and 
< the anfwer from the exchequer, that the merchants, 
“who can only be heard in that court to fue for their 
“© own, are now debarred, by the court, of all means of 
“ coming at their own.” * It was a hard cafe certainly. 
But the commons fhowed no figns of flinching or 
retreating. Order was reiffued that the cuftomers fhould 


* Parl. Hif, viii. 308. The anfwer of the court of exchequer is at 
p- 301-2. 
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attend at the bar on Thurfday the 19th of February. 
From time to time the houfe had deferred this, de- 
firing to avoid fuch dire& collifion; infomuch that 
the king charged them afterwards with having com- 
pelled his officers of cuftoms to wait upon them, day 
after day, for a month together; but now the crifis was 
come. | 

On that morning of the 1gth two of the cuftoms’ 
farmers, Dawes and Carmarthen, anfwered at the bar 
the queftions put to them, and brought on a ftormy de- 
bate. Dawes admitted he had taken Rolle’s goods, 
knowing him to be a member of the houfe,; by virtue 
of a commiffion under the great feal and other warrants 
now in the hands of Sir John Eliot. He further faid 
that he had feized thofe goods for dues of tonnage and 
poundage, and confeffed that the king had fent for him 
on the preceding day and commanded him to make no 
other anfwer. The other cuftomer, Carmarthen, made 
the fame admiffion; and confeffed that the words ufed, 
upon Mr. Rolle claiming privilege as a member of the 
houfe, that he fhould not have it if he were all the body 
of the houfe, were uttered by him. Much excitement 
followed. Mr. Speaker would have prevented if poffible 
a continuance of the debate, but quite vainly he attempted 
it. Wentworth’s old friend Wandesforde, and others now 
difpofed to favour the court, as vainly endeavoured to 
afluage the {welling indignation. Selden himfelf, ordi- 
narily calm and moderate, flung afide all controul. “ If 
<< there be any near the king,” he faid, ‘that mifinterpret 
“< our actions; let the curfe light on them, and not on us! 
“I believe it is high time to right ourfelves, and until 
‘© we be vindicated in this it will be in vain for us to fit 
“here.” Higher ftill rofe the voice of Eliot. ‘ The 
“‘ heart-blood of the liberty of the commonwealth 
“‘ receiveth its life from the privilege of this houfe: 
“< and that privilege, together with the liberties of. the 
“ fubjeéts of the realm, the council and judges and 
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“ officers of his majefty have confpired to trample under 
“ their feet!” * 

The next day the houfe fat in committee “ for the 
“ more freedom” to check Mr. Speaker’s interferences: 
and Sir John Wolftenholme having handed in, after his 
examination, the king’s warrant ordering him to receive, 
levy, and collect the dues of tonnage and poundage 
precifely as if the fame had been granted by parliament, 
and directing the lords of the council to imprifon all re- 
fufers ; and having formally claimed, under that warrant, 
exemption from punifhment by the houfe; the reft of 
the day was paffed in difcuffion of whether the cuftomers 
could be made refponfible without relation to fuch dire¢ct 
command or commiffion from the king, and whether pri- 
vilege in fuch cafe would extend to a member's goods as 
well as his perfon, Eliot was for the affirmative in both; 
fo were Selden and Noye; and though Hakewell had 
doubted as to the privilege in time of prorogation, he 
became convinced by Noye’s argument: but ultimately, 
out of tendernefs to handle fo direct an iffue, advantage 
was taken of the circumftance that though the warrant 
empowered the cuftomers to ‘receive, levy, and col- 
“lect,” it gave no commiffion to “ feize;” and order 
for proceeding on that ground being made, the cuftomers 
were fummoned to attend the next fitting. Eliot afked if 
the houfe would not have proceeded, though the warrant 
contained thofe words; but he was overruled, and, as 
the refult fhowed, very needlefily as well as unwifely.t 


* Parl. Hi. viii. 210-11, and Fuller, 263. So confufed and unreliable 
(without the niceft difcrimination and care) are all the accounts preferved 
of this feffion that even Rufhworth, milled by the paffionate fpeeches 
fpoken in this debate, has transferred to it alfo a portion of the proceedings 
which belong to the fecond of March. See Memorials, i. 660. It was not 
until the latter day that the fpeeches of Eliot and Selden, there mifplaced, 
were delivered ; and it is proof of what I have already intimated as to the 
frequent and commonplace interpolation of Whiteloche’s Memorials (ante, 
48) that the fame miftake is there repeated (i. 34). 

t See Parl. Hit. viii. 313-317. But the account is very confufed and 
has manifeft inaccuracies. So with Fuller (264-267) not lefs. 
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That debate was on a Saturday ; and whether its refult 
infpired hope in the king that by promptly taking all 
upon himfelf he might win the victory, cannot now be 
known: but on the next day, though a Sunday, a full 
council was held; order was entered by his majefty’s 
own direction, that what the cuftomers had done was done 
entirely by his command and authority; and with this 
Sir John Cooke was fent down to the houfe next day. 

It was liftened to with interruptions of “ adjourn!” 
‘‘adjourn !” which at laft fubfided into a fullen filence, 
Cooke then declared that he had laid it before them by 
{pecial command from his matter, who defired not to have 
the feizures divided from his own act, and who thought 
it concerned him both in juftice and honour to tell them 
the truth. ‘Then there followed fome myfterious hints 
about breaches of parliaments ; and Sir Humphrey May 
put the cafe of a wound to be dealt with (‘for they 
“ might all agree that a wound had been given”), and 
whether oil or wine were not better to apply than vine- 
gar; and would it not be beft to come to accommoda- 
tion, so as, by pafling the dues claimed, to obtain reftitu- 
tion; for moft affuredly, if they went about to punifh 
delinquency, there would be vinegar in the wound. On 
this Eliot anfwered him— 

“ The queftion, Sir, is, whether we fhall firft go to the reftitution, or 
“ to the point of delinquency. Some now raife up difficulties, in oppo- 
“ fition to the point of delmquency, and talk of breach of parliaments, 
«© And other fears I meet with, both in this and elfewhere. Take heed 
“ you fall not ona rock. I am confident to avoid this would be fome- 
“* what dificult, were it not for the goodnefs and juftice of the king. 
** But let us do that which is juft, and his goodnefs will be fo clear that 
“‘ we need not miftruft. Let thofe terrors that are threatened us, light 
“on them that make them! Why fhould we fear the juftice of a king 
«« when we do that which is juft? Let there be no more memory or 


“* fear of breaches; and let us now go to the delinquency of thofe men. 
« ‘That is the only way to procure {atisfaction.” 


It was brave and manly advice; * but the houfe 


* Among the MSS. of the S. P.O. there is, under date immediately 
after this difcuffion, a remonftrance from a privy councillor on the conduét 
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hefitated ftill. ‘‘ The command of his majefty 1s great,” 
it was urged; and ultimately—cries of ‘adjourn ‘” 
“adjourn!” having broken out again—a two days’ ad- 
journment was ordered, for deliberation on what fhould 
be done. The king meanwhile was no longer deliberating, 
but preparing for decifive action. On the morning of 
Wednefday the 25th the houfe again met, and agreement 
as to the farmers of cuftoms had not been arrived at; 
but Pym fubmitted the various articles againft Armin- 
ianifm drawh up for prefentation to the king. They 
had been but partially read when a meflage came from 
his majefty. The houfe was to adjourn from that day to 
the following Monday the fecond of March. No one 
any longer doubted that a diffolution was preparing. 
Were the members to confent, then, fo to be difperfed, 
and to leave without refult or record the momentous 
iffues they had raifed ? 

For reply to that queftion there are only three days 
given, and its decifion on the fecond of March will 
determine alfo Eliot’s fate. But I paufe on the threfhold 
of that terrible day to fhow the temper and tone he has 
held to his friends during the agitating fcenes now 
paffed: how fome have been miffed by him who fhould 
have given their help ; and one who had been his brother 
in captivity and danger was to fall from his fide under 
court temptation. 

Mention has already been made of the regard exifting 
between Eliot and the family of Sir John Corbet, one 


of certain members of the houfe of commons who had fought to ‘ render 
“¢ the officers of the cuftoms criminals for executing the king’s command- 
“ment; ’’ and this it was, he added, that made the king think himfelf 
“* unkindly dealt with.” Nothing however is fo clear as that this principle 
of refponfibility was grounded in the old Englith law, and that it has been 
by working it out completely, and carrying it into every department, we 
have become the nation that we are. It is moreover folely becaufe foreign 
gene do not feem to underftand its value that all their efforts fall thort of 
reedom. ‘The idea of an agent of the laws being made refponfible againft 
even an order from his fuperiors, is to this day a thing almoft if not quite 
incomprehenfible on the continent of Europe. 
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of the five knights who fued their habeas again{t the 
loan, and at prefent member for Yarmouth.  IlInefs had 
kept him in Norfolk fince the reaflembling : but his 
daughter has written to the member for Cornwall with a 
family prefent for himfelf and fome common friends at 
Weftmintter ; has reminded him of an unfulfilled promife 
to vifit them in Norfolk; and has afked for news of the 
parliament. To this letter he replied on the 11th of 
February, the day when Mr. Cromwell made his firft 
fpeech. Addreffing her as “ fweet Mrs. Corbet,” he tells 
her that if his ill-fortunes, alluding ftill to his family 
forrow, could admit of happinefs, her letters would im- 
part it, which fhowed fo much favour to one unworthy 
of that honour. His obligation to her recollection of 
him, and to her virtties, was great indeed; and he had 
nothing to anfwer it but the acknowledgement of his 
debt. 


“* For that I had an expectation, latelieé, of fome oporttinitie to have 
“given it you in Norfolk; but the feafon then prevented me. And 
“now (tho’ I confeffe I have it moft in my defires) the neceflitie of 
“* that fervice to which I am engaged does foe far mafter mee, that I 
“* cannot, without a prejudice to that opinion you allow mee,* prefume 
“‘ upon any minute to that end until this convention be déterthined. 
** Of which, if it effet anything fitt for yr" intelligence, I fhall be 
“* then gladd to give you the narrative. Our labours are yett fruitleffe 
«and hard; and ther is little promife in the entrance. Our expecta+ 
* tion is greater than the hope. And yet there is that can exceed both, 
“in the fucceffé. Your praiers herein will be noe {mall advantage ; 
« weh, as I am confident wee have, I mutt ftill begg; and, in everie 
“< profperitie that happens, I fhall think sat has been the occafion! 
«The gentlemen here whom you were pleaf’d to remember, reprefent 
“ with me all their beft fervices to you. We all return you thankes 
“* for y® kind prefent. And from me, I befeeche you, accept this poor 
“ affurance, w°} fhall ever binde me to be y” moft faithfull fervant, 


©], EP + 

In a letter dated four days later, Bevil Grenvile wrote 
to him from Stowe. Eliot had been preffing for his 
prefence, which at fuch a time he could ill fpare; and 


* The opinion the has formed, that is, of his public fervices. 
+ From the MSS, at Port Eliot. Dated 11th February 1628 [9]. 
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now he fends fuch apology as he can, and afks a favour 
which will tell us fomething of the privileges of parlia- 
ment men in thofe days. He begins by hoping he 
fhall not undergo, in the merciful court of Eliot’s judg- 
ment, a harder cenfure for his fo long conftrained abfence 
and neglect of duty in his attendance at the parliament 
than in his own thoughts he inflicts on himfelf. ‘ None 
“ can acknowledge his fault more, nor fhall blame me 
“‘ fo much for it as I doe myfelfe. This is enough, to 
“fo noble a frend; and my occafions have not been 
“ ordinary.” He then humbly befeeches Eliot to pro- 
cure the Speaker’s letter for him to the judges of their 
weftern circuit, to ftop a trial for the coming aflizes that 
concerned fome land of his, becaufe he cannot himfelf 
attend it; and to deliver the letter to Kit Ofmond, who 
would attend Eliot for it. He thinks this an ordinary 
courtefy to be granted by the Speaker to a member of 
the houfe: but if his friend fhould pleafe to procure it, 
he would much oblige one that had vowed himfelf to be 
his faithful fervant and brother. 

Eliot’s reply bears date on the 25th of February, 
when the fitting had fuddenly broken up at the king’s 
meflage; but beyond fpecial expreflions of anxiety, 
and perfonal unhappinefs at haying miffed Grenvile’s 
fervice, on which he lays much ftrefs, he fays nothing 
of the crifis in which they ftand. It would not have 
been fafe. 


«« §®, Had not the dailie expectation of your coming upp prevented 
«me, I had long ere this given you fome fenfe of the unhappinefs I 
«* conceave in that diftance now between us. For as y* afliftance in the 
«* parliamt is fome caufe why I defire y* prefence, foe particular reafons 
«* doe enforce it, as the object of my affection. In your bufineffe, I 
“knowe not what anfwer to returne, to give you fatisfattion. Y™ 
“ inftructions are foe fhorte ; though they give me the fcope of y™ re- 
‘* queft for the ftopping of a triall, yet they have no mention of the 
“ parties in whofe names it is to be; nor of the countie. where the 
* {cene is laid. Soe as I muft confefle (though I prefum’d to move it in 
“* the generall, and had it ordered by the Houfe a mandate fhould be 
*€ granted) it exceeded both my knowledge and experience, and all the 
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“abilities of the Speaker, how it might be drawne. Mr. Ofmond was 
“ gone before I receav’d the letter. And I can by noe diligence inquire 
““ by whom to be informed ; foe as I muft on this occafion render you 
** onlie my good meaninge for a fervice. Yet thus much, by another 
“* waie, to fatisfie you. If you pleafe, by your own letter at the 
“ aflizes, or by a motion of your counéell, to intimate y™ privilege of 

** parliam', it will have the fame operation w*t the other, and noe judge — 
** will once denie.it. I receav’d this daie a letter from Mr. Treffrey, 
* importuning his old fuit; which yet I have not had opportunitie to 
“move ; nor fee much time (though my own life were in the balance) 
“to folicit it. When you fend to him, I praie give him this excufe, 
«© wth the remembrance of my fervice; and give him the affurance, 
** that what his own judgment would allowe him were he ferving in 
““ my place, the fame refpe€t by me fhall be given to this care. And 
“* when I maie effect anie thing worthie his expeétation, hee fhall have 
“a juft account. And foe, craving y™ pardon in other things, w*® the 
“ reprefentation of my fervice to my fifter, kifling y? handes, I refte yt 
“* affectionate fervante, 1. te 


“My fifter” was the lady Grace, mother of Eliot’s 
godchild. ‘ Brother” and “ fifter” were not uncom- 
mon expreflions of friendly endearment then, where no 
relationfhip exifted ; and early on the very day when 
that letter was written, an old affociate of Eliot’s was 
addrefling him as “ Deare Brér,” doubtlefs for the lat 
time. This was no other than Sir Dudley Digges, his 
fellow prifoner in the Tower fomething lefs than three 
years ago, Sir Dudley had not fpoken fince the houfes 
reaflembled, and not many days before this letter had 
fecretly accepted the reverfion of the mafterfhip of the 
rolls. In himfelf the court had no great gain, but 
through him Littleton and Noye were fhortly afterwards 
carried over. He was neverthelefs a kindly well-difpofed 
man; and his firft thought, upon the fudden ferious 
look which affairs fuddenly affumed on that Wednefday 
morning, had been for his old affociate, whom he would 
fain have fayed from the repetition of fuch danger as 
they once had incurred and eee together, Writing 
- haftily, “this Wednefday, earlie,” he fends Eliot his beft 


* From the MSS, at Port Eliot. Dated “ Weftm™ 25 February 1628 
[9].” 
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wifhes, {peaks of fome private matters between them- 
{elves and Kyrton, and then comes to the pith of what 
he has to fay. ‘ For the publick bufinefs, however our 
“‘ waies may feeme to differ, our ends agree; and I am 
“ not out of hope to fee a happy iffue one daie. If, 
“ this daie, anie caft ftones or dirt at my friende, let 
“me praie you to preferve y'felfe, cleer, a looker-on ; 
< w° credit me, if my weaknefs be worth y* crediting, 
<¢ will both advantage you, and much content him that 
“ is trulie and faithfullie y" fervant, 
< Duprey DiccEs. 
It was to afk what was impoflible. No man would 
have dreamt or dared to fuggeft retreat or flight to 
Eliot, and for anything elfe 1t was too late. Perhaps 
he {miled at the friendly advice that would have made 
him a “looker-on.” An eafy part to the indifferent or 
difhoneft, but in all times the moft difficult to the high- 
minded, earneft, and true. A far different part was that 
which Eliot had now in hand, and by which the next 
meeting of the commons’ houfe of parliament was to be 
made memorable for ever. 


2» & 


VII]. Tue SceENE OF THE SECOND OF Marcu. 


The members of the houfe charged by the king with 
having contrived beforehand the extraordinary f{cene 
to be enacted this day, were Sir John Eliot; whom he 
defcribed as the ringleader, Denzil Holles, Benjamin 
Valentine, Walter Long, William Coryton, Wilham 
Strode, John Selden, Sir Miles Hobart, and Sir Peter 
Hayman. Holles was Lord Clare’s fon, brother-in-law 
to Wentworth, and ferjeant Afhley’s fon-in-law; and 
though never famous as a {peaker or ftatefman, he occu- 
pied a place in the popular councils to which great focial 
pofition, confiderable energy of character, and the power 
that arifes from warm fympathies and refentments fairly 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. 
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entitled him. Sir Miles Hobart, who fat for Great 
Marlow, was a young gentleman with decifive puritan 
leanings but not in any way otherwife remarkable, whom 
the fudden tumult of the fcene, and fome admiration 
doubtlefs for its leading acters, drew within the vortex 
of excitement and danger. The reft have already more 
or lefs made appearance in thefe pages. 

Plot or confpiracy there was none.* That any fuch had 
brought about the {cene which befell, was but a coinage of 
the brain of Mr, Attorney. Only that natural amount of 
concert there had been during the four previous days, 
which Eliot’s letters and papers have fhown us to be 
ufual in parliamentary feflion between himfelf and the 
few who had really his confidence. There were not 
many fuch here. Out of thofe named, it is in no degree 
likely that Eliot would have taken fpecial counfel with 
more than Holles and Selden; though it is not unlikely, 
on what they propofed being fettled, that Coryton, Val- 
entine, Long, and Strode,t would promptly be informed 
oft) 


* During the fubfequent legal proceedings, Selden, while denying in his 
anfwer almoft everything alleged in the king’s charge, claimed at the fame 
time a right for members of the houfe to confer and fettle as to any courfe 
they meant to take, before fuch courfe was taken, without expofing them- 
felves to be called confpirators. ‘‘ He conceives it is lawful for any mem- 
<“‘ bers freely to join together and agree in preparing to deliver any matter 
“‘ either by fpeech or writing ; and that they have free liberty to confult, 
“advife, and agree together; and that fuch ought not to be called or 
“¢ named a confederacy.” Selden’s demurrer to Heath’s information: Har- 
leian MSS. 2217. 

+ It will be right I fhould here ftate that upon further confideration of 
all the circumftances I think the identity of this Strode with him of the 
long parliament, on which I had thrown fome hiftoric doubts in my Hi/lo- 
rical and Biographical Effays, and fubfequently in the Arref? of the Five 
Members, must be admitted. In the fecond edition of my Grand Remon- 
firange, publithed in 1860, I thought myfelf ‘‘ bound frankly to fay that 
“the counter teftimony in favour of identity, though far from decifive, is 
« ftronger than I fuppofed” (p. 187). After the appearance of the book 
in which that admiffion, the refult of my own further enquiry, was made, 
a paper on “the identity of William Strode” was publifhed by Mr. 
Sanford; and though I then continued ftill to entertain fome doubts, fubfe- 
quent examination leads me now to believe that Mr. Sanford is right. In 
the doubts raifed, however, fome curious hiftorical particulars are involved 
that may remain matter for difcuffion. 
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What it involved was indeed no matter for confpi- 
racy. It was merely an act of duty. To their conftituents 
they owed it not to feparate until a declaration as to 
tonnage and poundage already drawn up by the com- 
mittee of which Eliot was chairman, and ftating the 
grounds whereon thofe dues had been temporarily with- 
held, had been adopted by the houfe; and until refolu- 
tions had been paffed fuch as would formally put on 
record the refult of the debates of the feffion both on 
that queftion and the matter of religion. This was the 
determination. Nothing could be more fimple or jufti- 
fiable. Knowing they were to be difperfed, they refolved 
to leave behind them fome fruit from their labour. The 
whole plot was this. What afterwards arofe not neces- 
farily incident to it, bore indeed fome refemblance to a 
conf{piracy ; but the commons were not the confpirators. 
The king had given fecret orders to Speaker Finch, and 
it was to the unexpected betrayal of his office by that 
unworthy perfon that all the confequences were due. 

One part only of the king’s charge was ftri@tly correct. 
Eliot undoubtedly was the “ ringleader.” As it was not 
expected there would be time for debate, Sir John was to 
do all the {peaking ; and having reafon from former expe- 
rience to doubt whether even time might be allowed to 
read the tonnage and poundage declaration, he had pre- 
pared a fhorter proteft* embodying the fubftance of it, and 
had drawn up three refolutions in a form to be immedi- 
ately voted. The originals of thefe, and of the protett, 
I have found among his papers ; and they enable me to 
clear up difcrepancies pervading hitherto every narrative 
of the incidents of this memorable day.+ With thefe, on 

~ 


* See what he fays in his Memoir (ante i. 441-2) of the circumftances 
that formerly led to the fubftitution, for a propofed more important de- 
claration, of the fhort protefl prepared by Glanvile. 

+ The principal confufion has arifen from three queftionable points : 
1. The time when Eliot delivered his fpeech ; 2. What it was he fub- 
fequently fpoke or read from a paper in his hand; 3. And in what way 
the refolutions put to the vote by Holles came to affume that fhape. As to 
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the morning of the fecond of March, Eliot entered the 
houfe of commons for the laft time. 

It was obferved afterwards by the privy councillors, 
in proof of a pre-arrangement of the {cene, that Holles 
on entering walked up ftraight to the right of the 
Speaker’s chair, a place above that of the council and 
in which he was unaccuftomed to fit; and that Valen- 
tine at the fame time took his feat filently on Mr. Speaker’s 
left. But it is more than probable that a reafon for this 
had fuggefted itfelf as they entered, on feeing everything 
prepared for immediate adjournment. Of their Speaker’s 
cowardice and fervility, though ignorant of the orders on 
which to-day he was to aét, they knew too miuch by the 
experience of two feffions to render it in any degree 
ftrange in them to have taken, on the inftant, precautions 
to keep him to his duty. Subfequently they faid, that, 
knowing Sir John Eliot’s intention to fpeak, they went 
to urge Sir John Finch not to prevent that intention by 
quitting the chair. To hold him down was no part of their 
defign in at that time placing themfelves near him. They 
defired only to have the means of reprefenting to him 
the danger of difobeying the houfe. And Holles faid 
truly that the place he had fo taken he had before fre- 


No. 3, the account given by the attorney-general in his ftar-chamber infor- 
mation (otherwife filled with ftatements monftroufly incorre&t) {ays 
plaufibly: ‘The faid D. Holles collected into feveral heads what the 
* faid Sir J. Eliot had before delivered out of that paper.” The Port Eliot 
MSS. prove however that the refolutions had beeri drawn up before the 
fitting, and probably at the fame time as the proteft. But the moft impor- 
tant point they eftablifh is, as to No. 2, that befides the Tonnage and 
Poundage remonftrance (Parl. Hi/?. viii. 327-30) which undoubtedly was 
what the Speaker refufed to put to the vote, there was a briefer proteft 
embodying its declaratory part, which was delivered afterwards viva voce by 
Eliot himfelf. And No. 1 feems to be fettled as decifively. It is clear from 
thefe papers, as indeed from all the more truftworthy MS. narratives (in- 
cluding Lord Verulam’s, publifhed by Mr. Bruce) that Eliot’s fpeech was 
delivered not after, but before, the remonftrance was preffed to the vote 
and the greateft violence prevailed. Not the flighteft foundation exifts for 
what Heath fays in his indiétment, that the fpeech prepared beforehand 
was what was flung by Eliot upon the floor of the houfe, and afterwards 
recovered by him and read. p 
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quently occupied, being entitled to it as an earl’s 
ion,” 

As foon as prayers were ended and the members 
feated, Eliot rofe; when at the fame moment the 
Speaker ftood up in his chair, and {aid he had the king’s 
command for adjournment until the morrow-fe’nnight, 
the tenth of March. Eliot neverthelefs perfifting, the cry 
became general that he fhould proceed: feveral inter- 
pofing to fay that it was not a Speaker’s office to deliver 
any fuch command; that to themfelves alone it properly 
belonged to direct an adjournment ; and that, after fome 
things were uttered they thought fit to be fpoken of, 
they would fatisfy his majefty. Again upon this Eliot 
rofe; but then the Speaker, ftating that he had the king’s 
exprefs command to quit the houfe after delivering his 
meflage, made a movement to leave the chair; when 
at once Denzil Holles and Valentine laid hold of his 
arm on either fide and prefled him down. The action 
was fudden; Finch, taken by furprife, appears to have 
doubted for the moment what to do; and in that 
inftant Eliot had begun to fpeak.t This for the time 
was decifive, the whole houfe inclining to hear. Then 
was tefted and proved that indefinable power which acts 
like a {pell upon everyone within reach of its influence. 
The voice that in the end was to let loofe the ftorm, for 
the time feemed to deaden and affuage it. Some through 
curiofity at firft, many more through a higher intereft, 
liftened filently ; and the moment paffed when inter- 
ruption was poffible. Without either “Sir” or “ Mr. 
“‘ Speaker ” he began, and to the clofe he fpoke without 

* Parl. Hift, viii. 354. “ He at fome other times, as well as then, feated 
“himfelf in that place.” 

+ Theaccount in the Parliamentary Hiftories is that < immediately after 
‘* prayers were ended, and the houfe fet, Sir John Eliot ftood up and {poke.” 
But the account in the text, borne out by the Eliot papers, is ftriétly that 
which Lord Verulam’s MS. gives (Archaologia, 38), In other refpects 
that MS. is not important, though it correéts a mifprint of “ kinfman”’ for 


‘* Kentifhman ’” in Sir Peter Hayman’s fpeech. The fpeech of Strode, 
which it contains, is given in the {ame words in Heath’s information. 
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other hindrance than the growing and gathering excite- 
ment of his lifteners. 
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** The miferable condition we are in, both in matter 
of religion and of policy, makes me look with a tender 
eye on both the king and the fubje&@. You know how 
our religion is attempted; how Arminianifm like a 
fecret pioneer undermines it, and how Popery like a 
{trong enemy comes on! That particular of the 
Jefuits concerning their plantation, their new college, 
here amongft us; the other things incident to that 
which our late difquifitions have laid open; are fuch 
a demonftration and evidence, and fo manifeftly in a 
fhort view fhow the power and boldnefs of that faction, 
that not to fee the danger we are in, were not to know 
the being that we have. Not to confefs, and not to 
endeavour to prevent it, were to be confcious and 
partners of the crime. It were fo to be partners of 
the evil as would conclude ourfelves guilty ; guilty of 
the breach and violation of all duty, our duty towards 
God, our duty to the king, our duty to our country. 
*‘ Nor is this danger only in thofe men who are fo 
active of themfelves, and fo induftrious to evil, that I 
think no found man will judge that they portend to 
be, or can be, inftruments of our God.  Thofe men, 
I mean, whofe virtues are fo widely known that they 
have been banifhed from almoft all ftates elfe in 
Chriftendom, and have come for fanctuary here to us! 
Thofe Fe/uits, I fay, are not the whole caufe of the 
danger we are in; which yet were not little, depending 
merely upon them! It is enlarged by the concurrence 
of their fautors, of their patrons, by whofe counte- 
nance and means they were introduced. | {peak of the 
men who now poflefs amongft us the power and fuper- 
intendency of law, and who dare to check the magif- 
trates in the execution of all juftice. From thefe men 
comes likewife another line of danger, pointing at the 
very centre of our hopes, our religion, our exiftence. 
VOL. II. GG 
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“ To them I look as to the ftreams from whence flow 
«the caufes of our fufferings here. They are the 
“ authors of our interruptions in this place. Their 
“ guilt and fear of punifhment have caft us on the 
“rocks where now we are. They have no confidence 
“ or fecurity in themfelves but what they draw from 
“ our trouble and difturbance. There are amongft them 
« fome prelates of the church, fuch as in all ages have 
<‘ been ready for innovation and difturbance, though (I 
“ fear) at this time more than any. The bifhop of 
“© Winchefter and his fellows are among them, and they 
“ confirm it. It is too apparent what they have done, 
“ and what practifes they have ufed to caft an afperfion 
“on the king, to draw Ais piety into queftion, and to 
« give the world jealoufy of that ! 

<¢ | denounce them as enemies to his majefty. All 
“ who in like guilt and confcience of themfelves do join 
“ their force with that bifhop and the reft to draw his 
« majefty into jealoufy of the parliament, I declare to be 
“ his enemies; and amongft them I fhall not fhirk to 
« name the great lord treafurer, and to fay that I fear in 
“ his perfon is contracted the very root and principle of 
“ thefe evils. I find him building upon the old grounds 
“ and foundations which were laid by the Duke of 
« Buckingham, his great mafter. His counfels, ] am 
« doubtful, begat the fad iffue of the laft feflion ; and 
“from this caufe that unhappy conclufion was con- 
“ tracted. 

“© But for preparation to his reward, this note let me 
“give him by the way. Whoever have occafioned 
« these public breaches in parliaments for their private 
“ interefts and refpects, the felicity has not lafted to 
“a perpetuity of that power. None have gone about to 
“ break parliaments but in the end parliaments have 
“ broken them! The examples of all ages confirm it. 
“ The fates in that hold correfpondency with juftice. 
«No man was ever blafted in this houfe but a curfe fell 
“upon him ! 
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“IT return to the confideration of our dangers. I 
deduce not the caufe from the affe@ions only of that 
lord, whereof there is fo large an indication. His rela- 
tions likewife exprefs it, his acts and operations in 
their courfe. Does he not ftrive to make himfelf, and 
already is he not become, the head of all the papifts ? 
Have not their priefts and jefuits daily intercourfe with 
him? Idoubt not but a few days will difcover it even 
in its fecrets, and what plots and machinations have 


been laid. The proof I am confident will be fuch as 


‘to fix it indubitably upon him. And then it will more 


plainly be feen by what influence and powers are 
caufed our dangers in religion ! 

“In policy, wherein like fear is apprehended, the 
demonftration is as eafy. I can but touch it now in 
refpect of the ftraightnefs we are in. In that great 
queftion of tonnage and poundage, the intereft which 
is pretended for the king is but the intereft of that 
perfon, the lord treafurer. It is ufed by him as an 
engine for the removing of our trade, and if it be 
allowed it cannot but fubvert the government and 
kingdom. It was a counfel long fince given againtt 
us by Hofpitalis, chancellor to Charles the Ninth of 
France, that the way to debilitate this ftate, the way to 
weaken and infirm it and fo to make it fit for conqueft 
and invafion, was not by open attempt, not by out- 
ward ftrength to force it, but firft to impeach our 
trade, to hinder or divert it, to {top it in our hands 
or to turn it into others, and fo lay wafte our walls! 
thofe wooden walls, our fhips, that both fortify and 
enrich us! That counfel is now in practice. That 
intention is brought to aét. Though yet it be 
fhadowed by difguife, and now ftands mafked before 
us, I doubt not but a few days will open and difcover 
it. The purpofe then will be plain, that in this work 
is meant our ruin and deftruction. To that end 
already ftrangers are invited to drive our trade; or at 


GG2 
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« Jeaft, which will be equally as dangerous, our merchants 
“are to be driven to trade in ftrangers’ bottoms. 

“ Jt is this defign fo ignorantly conceived, it is the guilt 
thereof, that imprints a fear upon this great lord’s con- 
{cience, and makes him mifinterpret our proceedings 
and mifreprefent them to his majefty. And therefore 
is it fit for us, as true Englifhmen, in difcharge of our 
own duties in this cafe, to fhow the affection that we 
have to the honour and fafety of our fovereign, to 
{how our affection to religion, and to the rights and 
interefts of the fubjeé&, It befits us to declare our 
purpofe to maintain them, and our refolution to live 
and die in their defence. ‘That fo, like our fathers, 
«we may preferve ourfelves as freemen, and by that 
“ freedom keep ability for the fupply and fupport of his 
“‘ majefty when our fervices may be needful. To which 
«end this paper which I hold was conceived, and has 
“ this {cope and meaning,” * 

The paper which he held was the Declaration drawn 
up by the committee of trade. He advanced with it to 
the table, but the Speaker refufed to receive it. He 
defired it to be read by the clerk. The clerk alfo 
refufed.f Theexcitement, raifed to extraordinary height 
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* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. This fpeech has never before been 
printed with anything like the fame fullnefs and precifion. 

+ The Clerk fhared with the Speaker the difgrace of the day, and fhowed 
himfelf equally deferving of the praife of Bagg. As early as the opening of 
the firft {eflion that worthy had written to the Duke of Buckingham to 
fingle out the two men who would, if properly handled, be of the greateft 
fervice to his majefty’s defigns in the Houfe. It is curious to read the paf- 
fage now, and obferve how correct it proved. No where, as with rogues, 
are the inftinéts of fellowfhip so fure! “My good friend S** John Finch 
«‘muft not infinuate wt the houfe, he muft endure theire frownes, and 
«hazard his creditt wt* them for his matics fervice. Wright the clearke 
“¢ of parliament, of all men fithens my being of that houfe, hath done moft 
« feryice to his mat!®, and it is much in his power to doe good: he is either 
“to be made ferviceable by faire or enforced by violent wayes to doe his 
«« duetie. Conferre w" fome of yo" fervants about him, he is the moft ufe- 
¢< fyllst man of the houfe,”” MS. S. P. O. 17th March 1627-8. Of Wright’s 
rafcality one of his majefty’s fervants received afterwards convincing proof : 
Sir Thomas Edmundes having lett 200o/. in his hands on going ambaflador 
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by what had fallen from Eliot, was now on the point of 
breaking into violence. Twice the Speaker was afked, 
in a rufh of voices, whether he would not put the 
Declaration to a vote; and twice, with weeping pro- 
teftation that the king had otherwife commanded him, 
he refufed. Selden then addreffed him: told him they 
muft fit ftill, and do nothing, if he would not put the 
queftion ¢hey commanded: that if his refufal were 
admitted, they who came after him might alfo plead the 
king’s command: that his majefty had wholly divefted 
himfelf of fuch authority, when, by order under the great 
feal, he directed parliament to meet, and afterwards in 
folemn ftate received him as their Speaker; ‘and do you 
“* now refufe to be our Speaker?” The wretched man 
could only ftiil reply that the king had given exprefs in- 
junction ; and again moving from his chair, he was again 
forced into it by Holles, Valentine, and Long : the firtt 
{wearing by ‘ God’s wounds” he should fit there till it 
pleafed them to rife! May, Edmundes, and other council-. 
lors had advanced to his refcue; but only to hear the 
oath which Mr. Holles had fworn, and to be borne back 
helplefs to their feats by younger and ftronger men. 
Thus finally forced down into his chair, appeal for 
the third time was made to him. Selden fpoke to him 
once more, warning him that fuch obftinacy might not 
go unpunifhed or it would become a precedent to 
pofterity. Sir Peter Hayman difowned him fora Kentifh 
man; called him the difgrace of his county and the 
blot of a noble family ; and faying that pofterity would 
remember him with {corn and difdain, propofed to have 
him brought out of the chair to the bar, and then and 
there to have another Speaker chofen. Strode took up 
this appeal ; and called upon the houfe not to fuffer them- 
felves, by leaving the Declaration unvoted, to be turned 


off like fcattered fheep as they were laft feffion, and 


to France, to find himfelf, at his return, completely fwindled out of it. 
Birch’s Tranfcripts, Pory to Brooke, 15th Nov. 1632. 
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fent home witha fcorn put upon them in print. “ Let all 
‘“¢ who defire this Declaration read and put to the vote,” 
he added fuddenly, “ ftand up.” With a fhout of affent 
the vaft majority inftantly rofe; and Eliot, who till 
now had held the paper, flung it down into the midft of 
them, on the floor of the houfe. Selden meanwhile 
had fuggefted that the clerk fhould be made to read it, 
but in the noife and phrenzy this was fcarcely heard. 

Blows had by this time been ftruck. Francis Win- 
terton, the member for Dunwich,* interfering on the 
fide of Finch, was huftled and thruft afide by Coryton. 
Sword-hilts began to be touched, and the more timid 
fought the door. At this moment a meflage from the 
king, who had been waiting impatiently Mr. Speaker’s 
return to him, was privately whifpered to Grimfton, the 
ferjeant at arms; and the old man, then in attendance 
behind the chair, came forward to the front and laid his 
hand upon that §* which being taken from the table,” fays 
one of the old reporters, “ there can be no further pro- 
“‘ ceeding.” He had actually lifted the mace when a fierce 
cry arofe to fhut the door; and not the mace only but 
the key of the houfe was taken from him by Sir Miles 
Hobart, who fhut and locked the door from the infide, 
put the key in his pocket, and replaced upon the table 
their fymbol and {ceptre of authority. 


* This Francis Winterton had his reward for this fervice. There is 
a letter of the lord treafurer to the attorney-general of the 20th of the 
following May (MS. S. P. O.) conferring on him, “ for {pecial fervice 
“ beft known to his Majefty,’’ a valuable grant of arrears of wine licenfes 
with full power to collect and compound! The grant is fubfequently 
entered under date of the 3rd of June. 

+ The Verulam MS, fays that Hobart put the ferjeant out of the houfe; 
and this is faid alfo in the Hargrave MS. (299) quoted in a note by Mr. 
Bruce. But this is diftinétly contradiéted by the attorney-general in one 
of the few paflages where his indi&tment may be accepted as authority. 
“That the difobedience of the faid confederates was then grown to that 
‘height, that when Ed. Grimfton, the ferjeant at arms then attending the 
“Speaker of that houfe, was fent for by your maj. perfonally to attend 
“your highnefs, and the fame was made known in the faid houfe; the faid 
‘* confederates notwithftanding, at that time, forcibly and unlawfully kept 
“the faid Ed. Grimfton locked up in the faid houfe, and would not fuffer 
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Then above all the din and tumult was again heard 
Eliot’s voice. ‘I fhall now exprefs by my tongue the 
** purpofe of that paper. I have here prepared a fhorter 
‘* declaration of our intentions which I can deliver to 
‘© you, and which I hope fhall agree with the honour of 
** the houfe and the juftice of the king!”* And while 
ftill the Speaker fat by compulfion in his chair, thefe 
words were fpoken by Eliot and anfwered by the accla- 
mation of nearly every voice. 


“< Whereas, by the ancient laws and liberties 
“< of England, it is the known birthright and 
“< inheritance of the Jubject, that no tax, tallage, 
“* or other charge fhall be levied or impofed but by 
“< common confent in parliament; and that the 
<< fubjidies of tonnage and poundage are no way 
“due or payable but by a free gift and /pectal 
“< a of parliament, as they were granted to our 
<< fovereign King ‘fames of bleffed memory, by 
“ qwhofe death they ceafed and determined. And 
“ yet notwithftanding they have fince been levied 
<< and colle&ted, contrary to the faid laws and 
“* liberties of the kingdom, and to the great pre- 
<< judice and violation of the rights and privileges 
<< of parliament. Which faid levies and collections 

have been formerly here declared to be an effect 
<< of fome New Covunsets againft the ancient 
“ and fettled courfe of government, and tending to 
<< an innovation therein ; and are flill an apparent 

“© demonftration of the fame. 
<< We the Commons, therefore, now affembled 


‘him to go out of the houfe to attend your maj: and when alfo on the 
“fame day, James Maxwell, efq. the gentleman-ufher of the black-rod, 
‘‘ was fent from your maj. to the faid commons houfe, with a meflage 
“immediately from your majefty’s own perfon, they the faid confederates 
“utterly refufed to open the door of the houfe, and to admit the faid James 
““ Maxwell to go to deliver his meflage.” 

* MSS. at Port Eliot. The words are mifftated and mifplaced in Heath’s 


information. 
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“in parliament, being thereunto juftly occafioned, 
“« for the defence and maintenance of our rights 
“and the faid laws and liberties of the kingdom, 
“ do make this proteftation— 
“ That if any minifter or officer what- 
“ foever shall hereafter counfel or advife the 
“* levying or colleétion of the faid /ubfidies 
“* of tonnage and poundage, or other charges 
** contrary to the law ; or fhall exaé?, receive, 
“or take the fame, not being granted or 
“ eftablifhed by fpecial a& of parliament ; 
““ we will not only efteem them, as they were 
“¢ jiyled by King Fames, vipers and pefts, but 
“ alfo hereby we do declare them to be 
“* capital enemies to this kingdom and com- 
“< monwealth ; and we will hereafter as occa- 
“ fion shall be offered, upon complaint thereof 
“in parliament, proceed to inflict upon them 
“ the highef punifhment which the laws 
““ appoint to any offender. And if any 
“* merchants or other fhall voluntarily yield 
“or pay the faid fubjidies or charges not 
“ granted as aforefaid, we hereby further 
“ proteft and declare that upon like complaint 
“ thereof, we will without any favour proceed 
“« likewife againft them, as acceffaries to the 
“< faid offences.* | 
“And for myfelf,” cried Eliot, as with a touching 
fenfe that his work that day was yet but imperfectly 
done, and the future was ftretching dark before him, 
“<I further proteft, as Iam a gentleman, if my fortune 
“be ever again to meet in this honourable affembly, 
“where I now leave I will begin again.” 
Loud and repeated knocking had meanwhile pro- 
claimed Black Rod’s impatience for admiffion; but no 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. This very important paper has never 
before been printed. 
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notice was taken of his importunity, and as he came 
he had to return to his mafter, now fitting in angry 
wonder in the houfe of lords.* The work of the lower 
houfe was not quite done. Eliot had no fooner ceafed 
than the three refolutions were produced by Holles, 
who, ftanding clofe to the chair in which, coerced and 
filent, the Speaker remained, cried out himfelf in a loud 
voice that he there and then put it to the queftion— 
“< Whoever fhall bring in innovation in religion, 
“* or by favour Jeek to extend or introduce Popery 
“or Arminiani/m, or other opinions difagreeing 
“* from the true and orthodox church, shall be reputed 
“<a capital enemy to this kingdom and common- 
“* wealth.” 
« Aye! aye!” cried hundreds of voices. 
“ Whofoever fhall advife the levying of the 
“< fubjidies of tonnage and poundage not being 
“ granted by parliament, or shall be an aétor or 
“ inftrument therein, fhall be likewife reputed an 
“< innovator in the government, and a capital 
“< enemy to the kingdom and commonwealth.” 
« Aye! aye!” the vait majority replied again. 
<< Tf any merchant or other perfon whatfoever 
“(hall voluntarily yield or pay the faid /ubjidies 
“ not being granted by parliament, he fhall like- 
“ qwife be reputed a betrayer of the liberty of 
“<< England, and an enemy to the same. 

And as the laft loud fhout of affent arofe from thofe 
three or four hundred gentlemen of England, repre- 
fenting millions of as yet filent voices behind them, 
Hobart flung open the door, and out in a body rufhed 


all the members carrying ‘‘ away before them in the 


* <¢ Being informed that neither he nor his meflage would be receaved 
“ by the howle, the king grew into much rage and paflion, and fent for the 
“< Captaine of the Pentioners and Guard to force the door.” —Verulam MS. 

+ From the MSS. at Port Eliot. They are given with flight verbal 
changes and additions in Parl. Hit. viii, 332. 
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“crowd” a king’s officer ftanding at the entrance.* 
He belonged to the guard of penfioners. Upon repulfe 
of the fecond royal meffage, they had been fent for to 
force the entrance; but for the prefent that outrage was 
faved. It waited a more difaftrous time. Enough that 
the two hours’ fcene now paffed fhould have marked 
“ for England, the moft gloomy, fad, and difmal day 
“‘ that had happened in five hundred years ;” ¢ and, for 
thofe who had taken leading part in it, a fcene of 
perfonal danger to which no man knew the limit. But 
the work propofed being done, the reft was waited for 
with the moft perfect compofure. 

Formally the parliament was not diffolved until the 
roth of March, when the king went to the houfe of lords ; 
and, without even calling up the commons, in a brief 
and angry {peech contrafted their lordfhips’ comfortable 
conduct to him with the difobedient carriage of the lower 
houfe, {poke of the vipers in that aflembly, and warned 
thofe evil-affected perfons to look for their rewards. 
Already they knew the kind of reward they were to look 
_ for. Though the public ceremony of diffolving had been 
delayed to this day, a proclamation for the diffolution, 
in effect depriving the members of privilege, had been 
figned on the 3rd of March; and on the ath Eliot, 
Holles, Selden, Valentine, Coryton, Hobart, Hayman, 
Long, and Strode had received warrants to attend the 
privy council. 

There was not another parliament in England for 
eleven years, 


* J. Ifam to Paul d’Ewes, sth March (Sloane MSS. 4173) 20° Tt as 
“faid that a Welfh page, hearing a great noife in the houfe, cried out, 
“““T pray you let hur in| let hur in! to give hur mafter his {word, for they 
f¢¢are all a fighting!” In the fame letter the fcene is defcribed as “ fome 
“< faying one thing, fome another, fome ready to take their {words in their 
“hands.” A modett {peech in deprecation of Eliot’s is alfo ftated to have 
been delivered by Wefton’s fon. 


+ D’Ewes’s Autobiography, i. 402. The fitting had lafted altogether 
only two hours, 
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IN PRISON AND IN WESTMINSTER-HALL. 
1628—g—1629+30. AT. 39-40. 


I. Mr. Attorney and the Fudges. 
II. The Lieutenant of the Tower. 
III. At the King’s-bench Bar. 
IV. Family Affairs. 
V. Trinity to Michaelmas. 
VI. From a Palace to a Country-hou/e. 
VII, At Counfels Chambers. 
VIII. Fudgment and Sentence. 


I. Mr. ATTORNEY AND THE JUDGES. 


ULSTRODE WHITELOCKE pronounces 
the king’s attorney, Heath, to have been “a 
“ fit inftrument for thofe times.”* It is a cha- 
2——-/|_ racter happily fketched in half a dozen words. 

But it muft alfo be faid of his majefty’s attorney that he 

aéted according to the lights he had, and that through- ~ 

out the tranfactions to be now defcribed he fhowed no 
mifgiving or fhame, Of his majefty’s judges, fo 
tenderly touched by Whitelocke for his father’s fake, 
as much cannot be faid. They will be found to have 
known the. injuftice they were doing, and to have 
betrayed that confciousnefs in the act of doing it. 

On the 4th of March Eliot, Holles, Hobart, and 

Hayman; and on the day following Selden, Coryton, 

and Valentine; were under examination at the council 





* Memorials, i. 37. 
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board. Strode and Long did not appear to the warrant, 
but they afterwards furrendered to a proclamation iffued 
for their apprehenfion, and were fent to the king’s-bench 
prifon.* 

Rough drafts of the queftions put are in the public 
record office in Mr. Attorney’s handwriting. Hbolles, 
Hobart, and Hayman anfwered generally, admitting the 
facts charged, and claiming privilege of parliament : 
Hobart further faying that he locked the door becaufe the 
houfe commanded it; and Holles humbly defiring, as 
his majefty was now offended with him, that he might 
be the fubject rather of his mercy than of his power. 
“« Than of his juftice, you mean,” interpofed the Lord 
Treafurer. ‘I fay,” replied Holles, “ of his majefty’s 
** power, my lord.” Eliot, queftioned more clofely, both 
as to particular fpeeches and whether he had not pre- 
pared certain papers to be taken with him into the houfe 
that day, made anfwer at once that he fhould reply 
to no queftions having reference to anything alleged to 
have pafled in parliament: that whatfoever was faid or 
done by him there, and at any time, was performed 
by him as a public man, and a member of the houfe of 
commons: that of his fayings and doings in that place, 
whenfoever called upon therein, where, as he took it, it 
was only to be queftioned, he was, and fhould always be, 
ready to give an account; and in the meantime, “ bein 
““ now but a private man, he would not trouble himfelf 
‘to remember what he had either fpoken or done in 
“ that place as a public man.” From where they ftood 
at the council-table, all four were thereupon committed 
to the Tower; where on the following day they were 


* The proclamation was dated the 27th of March, and was for the ap- 
prehenfion of Walter Long, Efq. late high fheriff of Wilts, and William 
Strode, gentleman, fon of Sir William Strode of Devon, for feditious prac- 
tices and crimes of a high nature. The Privy Council Regifter fhows that 
on the 3rd Eliot was ordered to appear on the morrow; and the 4th is the 
date of his committal to the Tower, and of the order for fealing up his 
ftudy, trunks, papers, &c. 
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joined by Selden,* Coryton, and Valentine. At the fame 
time, and before the public a& of the diffolution, the 
private lodgings of Eliot, Holles, and Selden were en- 
tered by a member of the houfe under order from the - 
king and council, and feals put upon their papers.+ 
The principle by which Mr. Attorney propofed to 
guide himfelf, in the conflict he thus entered upon, he 
frankly expreffed at the time in a letter to Lord Carlifle. 
From that approved counfellor of the king he defired an 
opinion upon a paper he had prepared. (It was a dif 
torted and exaggerated reprefentation of the incidents 
of the two feflions, drawn up to prejudice as far as pof- 
fible in the public judgment the cafe of the parliament 
men; and was afterwards, with revifion and omiffions,t 


* The alleged refult of Selden’s examination (MS. S. P.O. 18th March 
1628-9) is not reconcileable either with his former fpeeches in the houfe, 
or with the tone he afterwards maintained; and I doubt its correétnefs. 
He is faid, when preffed as to Eliot’s ‘ proteft or refolution as to taking of 
“tonnage and poundage”’’ (which for the firft time I have printed, but 
which may have been put to Selden in an exaggerated form, as it had 
reached the ears of a reporter for the court), that if, in the midft of the 
confufion, he had been able to underftand clearly Eliot’s pofitions, he 
fhould have diffented from them, for he was of another opinion. But, in 
excufe for declining any more fpecific anfwers, he faid that he had been fo 
much interrupted in obferving the paflages of that day by many queftions 
afked of him upon that fudden occafion by thofe that fat near him of all 
fides, that he neither did nor could well obferve other men’s aéts.—Valentine 
and Coryton admitted generally the faéts, but remembered nothing as to 
the particulars queftioned. 

+ When the day of retribution came in 1640, “* Mr, Whitaker, being at 
“the bar, did not deny but that he did fearch and feal up the chamber, and 
“trunk, and ftudy of Sir John Eliot, between the 2nd and-r1oth of March, 
§* during which time the parliament was adjourned: but endeavoured to 
“ extenuate it, by the confufion of the times, the length of time fince the 
“< crime was committed, and the command of the king and 23 privy coun- 
“cillors.”” St, Ir. iii. 312-3. 

t One omiffion is worth preferving, Heath had fuffered his pen to ftum- 
ble into an unguarded admiffion in {peaking of the feizures of the merchants’ 
goods: “In the collecting &c. of which fumms of money, we have fallen upon , 
“< that difficulty which at the firft we did not forefee, and which, out of the 
“‘ experience of that which is paft and cannot be recalled, we propofe to 
“‘avoyd for the future:”? to which fentence in the draft is appended the 
fignificant ‘I would omitt all this ;”” and it is omitted accordingly. MS. 
S.P.O.7th March 1628-9. For the paper as publithed, fee Parl. Hy?. viii. 
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iffued in print in the king’s name as a ftatement of the 
caufes of the diffolution.) The breaking of the par- 
liament, Heath told the earl, had been compelled by 
the untoward difpofition of a few ill members of the 
houfe of commons; and as to this he offered to my 
lord’s clearer judgment things which he faw himfelf but 
by twilight, yet conceived might be of moment to 
advance his majefty’s power. Now was the time, he 
conceived; to put brave and noble refolutions into aéts ; 
to the end that whilft on the one hand the vulgar were 
fought to be made diffident of his majefty’s religious 
and juft government, on the other they might be led 
to find how much they had been abufed. The de- 
ferved punifhment of the members of the lower houfe 
might create fuch an example of better obedience, that 
ages to come would be warned by their folly ; and the 
king fhould certainly not find his attorney-general 
“faint or remifs in that or any other fervice.” * 

It was thus a confiderable ftake Sir Robert Heath 
propofed to play for. He was to eftablifh an example 
for warning to ages tocome. And he went about it 
with an amount of determination doubtlefs not more 
fuggefted by the gravity of the undertaking itfelf than 
by his recolleétion of certain recent onflaughts in the 
commons’ houfe. His object firft was to ftem the tide 
of public feeling which already had powerfully fet in for 
Eliot and his friends. ‘The paper juft prepared would 
do fomething. It occurred to him next to revive the 
old judgments againft Eliot, and thofe proceffes of out- 
lawry + ufed to fo little purpofe on the eve of the laft 
election. To which end he took the precaiition of 
fending down a private commiffion to Bagg and others 
in Cornwall to inquire whether Eliot’s lands were ftill in 
truft, and found they were fo.t Copies of the outlaw- 


* MS. S. P.O. 7th March 1628-9. + See ante, 64 and 106. 
{ Eliot afterwards himfelf gave an account of this proceeding. Mede 
to Stutevile, Feb. 27, 1629-30. 
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ries againft him were then circulated; and opportunity 
was taken immediately afterwards, upon alleged falfe ftate- 
ments “ newly put forth” concerning the authors of the 
outrage of the fecond of March, to iffue a fecond procla- 
mation from Heath’s pen. It was brief. Indeed its 
whole pith and intention were in one fentence. It told the 
people that the late abufe had for the prefent unwillingly 
driven the king out of a parliamentary courfe; that for 
any one to prefcribe a time for another parliament would 
be accounted great prefumption ; that his majefty would 
be more inclinable to it when fuch as had bred the inter- 
ruption fhould have received their condign punifhment ; 
and that good fubjects were not to identify all the mem- 
bers with the recent difturbance, or to fuppofe that more 
than a tumultuous few had affented to “the /candalous 
“< and fedttious propofitions in the houfe of commons, made 
<< by an outlawed man, de/perate in mind and fortune.” * 

The ground thus laid in one direction, Mr. Attorney 
then addrefled himfelf to another, more immediately im- 
portant. He drew up a feries of queftions, to which the 
king in his own hand added others directed {pecially 
againft Eliot, in order that the fame might be privately 
put to the judges ; and thofe dignitaries, having received 
the king’s order to meet at Serjeants’-inn on the 25th of 
April for the .purpofe of replying to them, remained 
under what Coke called auricular torture for no lefs than 
three days! 

“‘ My father,” fays Whitelocke, ‘< did often and highly 
** complain againft this way of fending to the judges for 
“their opinions beforehand; and faid that if bifhop 
«¢ Laud went on in his ways he would kindle a flame in 


* The note of outlawries upon record againft Sir John Eliot (quoted 
ante, 106) remains in the S. P. O. under date the 25th of March ; and the 
proclamation for fuppreffing falfe rumours touching parliament is in the 
fame collection under date of two days later. The reader will not fail to 
notice, when he comes to the clofe of thefe iniquitous proceedings, that the 
man ‘defperate in fortune” is fined four times as much as others in con- 
fideration of the latter being of “ lefs ability ” in perfonal means ! 
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“the nation.” The greater misfortune was, however, 
that the beft of the judges fhould fo have valued place 
more than confcience as to permit the worft to dictate 
the decifions of the reft, and to do thereby as much as 
Laud himfelf to fet the nation on flame. 

The firft queftion put to them was on the cafe of 
Richard Strode, of late years frequently cited from the 
fourth of Henry the Eighth; in which proceedings 
taken in the ftannary-court againft a member who had 
propofed regulations in parliament affecting the tinners 
in Cornwall were fo feverely dealt with, and all that 
had fo been done, or might thereafter be done, on the 
ground of matter relating to parliament, was annulled in 
{uch ftrong terms, that in the opinion of the ableft 
lawyers it amounted to a general enactment. To this 
the judges now replied that they held the act to be 
private, and extending only to Strode for the fpecial 
matter; “ but yet.no more than all other parliament 
“* men, by privilege of the houfe, ought to have, namely 
“<< freedom of fpeech concerning thofe matters debated 
“in parliament by a parliamentary courfe.” 

That reply occupied the firft day. On the fecond, no 
lefs than fix queftions, befides a feventh arifing out of 
them, were put, having all of them exclufive relation to 
Eliot; and for the moft part drawn up, as well as 


fuggefted, by the king himfelf.* 


* In addition to the queftions put, a draft copy remains in the S. P. O. of 
others ‘demanded by the king’? which do not appear to have been fub- 
mitted. I fubjoin them as curious confirmatory evidence of the intenfe 
eagernefs of purfuit with which the king himfelf was following up the cafe 
of Eliot (fee Dom. Car. i. vol. exli. no. 50): “It is demanded by the 
“ king,—If Sr. Jo. Elliot, being called to the Barr, or attend, he confefling 
‘“‘his hand, and pleading not to anfwer, becaufe of the privilege of Parlia- 
“ment, 1. Whether the Judges will not prefently overrule it, that he 
“ought to have anfwered the commiffioners ?—And in cafe Sir John doe 
“not prefently in court fubmitt himfelf to anfwer before the Houfe, not- 
“‘ withftanding that overruleing, 2. Whether the Court will not prefently 
“cenfure him for the contempt.—If he will not confeffe his hand, or doe 
“‘[ fic] fubmitt himfelfe to proceed by Bill, to defire the opinion of the 
“¢ Judges of the particulars of the fault.” 
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The drift of the firft and fecond is only clearly ex- 
plained by the memorandum found by me among Eliot’s 
papers at the diffolution of the fecond parliament. On 
that occafion Heath, by order of the king, had required 
from Eliot and thofe who aéted with him in the impeach- 
ment of Buckingham, that they thould give up into his 
majefty’s poffeffion the proofs they had of ‘fundry 
matters of grave import urged at the impeachment ; 
and upon Eliot’s written refufal, a further attempt to 
force him individually to the revelation of thofe proofs 
had no better fuccefs. The thing happened in parlia- 
ment, was Ehiot’s fole reply, and was no longer his to 
{peak of.* Heath’s firft queftion to the judges now 
was, whether if any fubject had received probable infor- 
mation of a treafon or treacherous intention again{t the 
king or ftate, that fubjeé could not be required to reveal 
his information and the grounds of it; and whether, 
if he refufed, he might not be punifhable in the ftar- 
chamber? To this they replied that the fubje@ ought 
to confefs any treafon of which he was informed, fo that 
it did not concern himfelf. That being the cafe, then, 
by the fecond queftion the judges were afked whether 
the fubject, being fo interrogated, was juftified in refufing 
to anfwer on the ground that he was a parliament man 
when he received the information? T'o which, “ by 
-“ advice privately to Mr. Attorney,” reply was made 
that fuch excufe, being in the nature of a plea to juris- 
diction, was not punifhable until regularly overruled ; 
and that, whether the party were brought in ore tenus or 
by information, for the mere plea he was not to be 
punifhed. 

The third queftion, fo framed as to trip up the judges 
on their own timid and time-ferving fuggeftion affumin 
everything that was moft difputed, was whether a parlia- 
ment man, committing an offence againit king or council 
“not in a parliament way,” might not be punithed after 

* See this curious difcovery, ante i, 578-80. 
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parliament ended. To which the judges faid Yes, if 
parliament itfelf had not punifhed him ; feeing that pri- 
vilege could not run contra morem parliamentarium ; for 
though regularly he could not be compelled, out of par- 
liament, to anfwer things done therein in a parliamentary 
courfe, it was otherwife where things were done exorbi- 
tantly, fuch not being the aéts ofacourt. Impatient at this 
dodging and fhifting from the iffue they had themfelves 
indirectly raifed, Heath put afterwards more bluntly 
another queftion fuggefted by the king. ‘Could any 
« privilege of the houfe warrant a tumultuous pro- 
“ ceeding?” This did not mend matters, however ; but 
rather ftruck out a fpark of fpirit. The judges replied 
by humbly conceiving, that an earneft though a difor- 
derly and confufed proceeding in fuch a multitude 
might be called “ tumultuous,” and yet the privilege of 
the houfe might warrant it. 

Then was put the fifth queftion, whether, if one par- 
liament man alone fhould refolve, or two or three covertly 
confpire, to raife falfe {landers and rumours againft the 
lords of the council and the judges, in order to “ blaft” 
them * and to bring them into hatred with the people, and 
the government to contempt, might not fuch be punifh- 
able in the ftar-chamber after parliament was ended? 
Yes, the judges anfwered again; they held the fame to 
be punifhable out of parliament, as an offence exorbitant 
committed in parliament, beyond the duty and beyond 
the office of a parliament man. 

After which came the queftion, whether if a man in 
parliament, by way of digreffion, and not upon any 
occafion arifing concerning the fame in parliament, 
fhould fay fuch a thing as that the lords of the 
council and the judges had agreed to trample upon the 
liberties of the fubjeét and the privileges of parliament, 
he were punifhable or not? + Upon which the judges, 


* The word ufed, it will be remembered, by Eliot. 
+ The reader, by referring back a few pages, will be able to judge how 
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feeing that it concerned themfelves in particular, defired 
to be fpared making any anfwer thereunto. Never- 
thelefs again Heath returned to the charge by putting a 
former queftion, which the king alfo had fuggefted, in fuch 
a general form as to enfnare them by the reply they had 
recently made. If, he afked, parliament men confpired to 
defame the king’s government, and to deter his fubjects 
from obeying and affifting him, “ of what nature would 
“‘ be their offence ?” Cautioufly they anfwered that it 
would be more or lefs according to the facts. Here the 
king himfelf interpofed. True it might be that the 
circumftances would aggravate, or diminifh, when par- 
ticular men came to be tried; but what he muft now 
know from his judges was, the nature of that offence if 
fully proved. But his judges faw and again flipped the 
{nare. They were in all humblenefs willing to fatisfy his 
majefty’s command, but until the particulars of the fag 
fhould be fubmitted they could give no more dire& reply 
than before. 

So ended the fecond day’s fecret queftioning. The 
third day was occupied, as the firft had been, by one 
queftion only; of which the object was to afcertain, 
whether, in cafe of proceedings againft a parliament man, 
ore tenus, before the ftar-chamber, his plea to jurifdiction 
in that court might not be overruled, and a further 
anfwer compelled. As to this the judges, with another 
feeble and glimmering {park of independence at the laft, 
made reply that it was the jufteft way for the king 
and the party not to proceed ore tenus ; becaufe, it being 
a point of law, it was fit to hear counfel before it could 
be overruled ; and upon an ore tenus, by the rules of 
ftar-chamber, counfel might not be admitted: fo that it 
would not be for the honour of the king, nor the fafety 
of the fubject, to proceed in that manner.* 


far the attorney was juftified in faying that Eliot had fpoken thefe words : 
““ by way of digreflion, and not” &c. &c. 
* In the S. P. O. MSS. Dom. Ser. exli. arts, 44. to 52 inclufive, will be 
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Whereupon the attorney proceeded to fhow the prac- 
tical conclufion to which, upon the whole cafe, thefe 
judicial expofitions had conducted him, by taking imme- 
diate fteps to file an information in the ftar-chamber. 
It was a conclufion he was juftified in arriving at. Of 
the fhow or fign of independence made by the judges, 
and which in fome degree doubtlefs difappointed him, he 
might with good reafon believe that it was indeed but 
fign. Something there was in the replies, of dread as 
to a future parliament ; but of a fervile eagerness to 
fatisfy the king, much more; and of any upright defire 
to hold impartially between parliament and king the 
balance of juftice and the laws, nothing whatever. A 
few difficulties on points of form he might anticipate, 
but in effentials he was fafe. 

No time was loft therefore in filing the ftar-chamber 
information. Before relating what followed thereon, it 
will be well to fee how it has fared with Eliot and his 
friends in the prifon to which they are configned; and 
what fuccefs has attended thofe other eager efforts of his 
majefty and his attorney to affail and difcredit the out- 
lawed man, de/perate in mind and in fortune. 


Il. Tue LrevTeENanT OF THE Tower. 


Sir Allen Apfley lives pleafantly in our memories 
for his daughter’s fake, the brave and gentle Mrs. 
Hutchinfon. But fome deduction muft be made from 
that charming tribute in her memoirs which defcribes her 
father as a father to all his prifoners, fweetening with 
fuch compaflionate kindnefs their reftraint that the afflic- 
tion of a prifon was not felt in his days. He was an 
honeft, plain-fpoken man, with no difpofition to be harfh 
or unjuft: but he was a king’s man to the back bone ; 
found drafts and copies of thefe various queftions and anfwers, with the 


king’s infertions as to Eliot in his own hand. Some of them, I ought to 
add, appear to have been confulted by Nalfon for his Colleions (i. 374): 
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his only law was that of obedience to the mafter he was 
ferving under; and the career in military and naval 
fervice which made him a difciplinarian, had neither 
fharpened nor refined his fympathies. The court had 
every reafon to be fatisfied with the manner in which 
he now difcharged his truft. 

Under the refpective warrants he had been directed 
to receive the bodies of the prifoners as in each {eparate 
cafe ordered to be detained “in clofe cuftody for notable 
“contempts by him committed againft ourfelf and our 
“ government, and for ftirring up fedition againft us.” 
Rooms were feverally affigned to them, and the condi- 
tions of “clofe” as diftinguifhed from “ fafe” cuftody 
were rigidly enforced. Vifitors defiring to fee them 
were to be ftrictly reported upon, and very fparingly 
admitted; and all books and papers, pens and ink, or 
any means of communicating with friends, were to be 
wholly denied to them. The laft provifion was carried 
out rigidly and feverely for more than three months.* 
Nor would this probably then have been relaxed, though 
the public difcontent in connection with the prifoners 
had begun to take a very threatening form, but that in 
rude defiance of it, and of reprefentations from the 
judges of his bench that they would have to confent to 
bail, his majefty refolved at all rifks to keep them in 


* « After the lapfe of about three months,” fays Selden, {peaking of 
this imprifonment (Opera Om. ii. 1428), “ permiffion was obtained for me 
“to make ufe of fuch books as, by writing for, I procured fiom my 
‘friends and the bookfellers; for my own library then, and long fubfe- 
“quently, remained under feal.”” He adds that he then “extorted from 
‘‘the governor the ufe of pens, ink, and paper; but of paper only nineteen 
“ fheets, which were at hand, were allowed, each of which was to be figned 
«¢ with the initials of the governor, that it might be afcertained eafily how 
‘¢much and what I wrote; nor did I dare to ufe any other.” This ftate- 
ment is ftriétly borne out by a MS. petition of Selden’s to Apfley in the 
S.P,O. under date the 30th of March, praying with pathetic earneftnefs 
for books, and for ufe of pen, ink, and paper. ‘Let me not,” he fays, 
“¢ wholly lofe my hours!”’ and he promifes not to abufe the favour. It is 
not likely that Eliot would at the outfet have been treated lefs harfhly than 
Selden, but the fpirit and temper in which he found himfelf a prifoner 
would have withheld him from preferring a petition for anything. 
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his grafp, and Sir Allen Apfley, for reafons to be named 
hereafter, thereupon fuggefted “ fafe ” in place of “ clofe ” 
confinement. Up to that time, it is certain, the cruelty 
of clofe incarceration was perfifted in. 

Eliot’s letters from his prifon do not begin until late 
in June; not until then were pens and ink allowed him ; 
and meanwhile we have to truft for report of him 
to the lieutenant of the Tower. Happily fome few 
letters of Sir Allen Apfley’s to Lord Dorchefter, written 
then to fatisfy the fecretary of ftate’s curiofity as to 
everything affecting Eliot and his friends, remain ftill 
in the public record office to gratify our own. 

They had been fomething lefs than a fortnight 
prifoners when Sir Allen’s firft letter mentions them. 
Writing on the 20th of March he tells Lord Dorchefter 
that he had yefterday fent him a note in fome hafte of 
fuch as defired to have accefs to the prifoners; and fince 
then others were come to his knowledge, which he lofes 
no time in reporting. After writing yefterday, Lord 
Holles, Denzil’s elder brother, had again gone to Sir 
Allen’s wife, Lady Apfley, and would by her means 
have fpoken with his brother. She refufed. Afterwards 
he went to Mr. Holles’s keeper, and being denied by 
both he had taken it very ill. But Sir Allen thinks it 
right to inform my lord the fecretary that Mr. Holles’s 
brother deferves no favour, for that at the prifoners’ 
firft coming in he had fought indire& means to fpeak 
with them. 

Nor was he the only offender in this refpe&. His 
lordfhip the Earl of Lincoln,* “and others,” would that 
day have induced Sir Allen’s fon to have taken them to 
Sir John Eliot’s lodging : “‘ w* hee refufed, fayinge hee 
“< could not iuftify yt ; and then, as I herd, his Lo: went 

* Lord Lincoln, the fourth earl and twelfth baron Clinton, now in his 
twenty-ninth year, and who already had commanded under Mansfeldt for 
relief of the Palatinate, was a warm friend of Eliot’s and of the popular 


caufe. He afterwards fought for the parliament all through the firft civil 
war. He had married the daughter of Lord Say and Seale. 
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“and did adoration at Mr. Selden’s wyndowe.” But this 
was not all. Only the day before, the Lord Rochford, 
and the Lofd St. John, fon to the Earl of Bolingbroke, 
had been caught “ going obfcurely by themfelves dire@ly 
“to S* John Elliotte’s lodginge, and being ftoppt by a 
“ warder I fett of purpofe over his lodginge, then they 
“« defired to fpeake with S" John’s keep", and would have 
“had his keep" to have brought them to him, w™ he 
“ refufed.” 

Sir Allen is particularly careful to add that he prevents 
weftern men from feeing Eliot, giving them their weary 
journey in vain. (‘One Pollerd and Grenfeild, Devon- 
“« fheere men, came up of purpofe to have feen S" John 
 Elliott.”) But in juftice to his prifoner he adds that 
even when perfons admitted had attempted to open 
communication with Sir John, he had not always himfelf 
encouraged it. On Monday laft, for inftance, there 
was one Morton, a minifter, “came as neere S™ John 
* Elliott’s wyndowe as hee could, and called aloude 
“to have fpoken with him; but hee did not anfwer 
him.” 

Characteriftic notice of applications made to Coryton 
and Selden clofes the governor’s budget about the 
prifoners for his majefty’s fecretary of ftate. ‘This 
“< daie alfoe 2 of the Plunckettes Irifhmen came to mee to 
“fee Mr. Corrington about money hee oweth them. 
«Mary Kingham, a titularie fifter of Mr. Seldens, I 
* think a feamfter, fent him a table book fealed w% I 
“retayne. Nothing was written in yt.” After all 
which good fervice Sir Allen is emboldened to adda 
word about his fon. 

Somebody had been fpreading a heinous report that 
the young man was of the Eliot faction againft the 
Duke of Buckingham ; that he was running the fame 
refractory courfe ; and that he had been bringing men, 
and carrying meflages, for Eliot and the other parliament 
prifoners. Would my lord tell the king that the reverfe 
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ef this was the truth;* and that had his father con- 
ceived his fon’s heart to be fo oppofite to his majefty’s 
ways, or difaffectionate to the duke, the youth fhould 
have been counted illegitimate and as a baftard, and 
never a penny been given or left him. As for his carrying 
meflages, or anybody, to Eliot or the others, direétly or 
indirectly, if that were fo his father was ready to suffer 
any punifhment in the world; but fo confident of the 
contrary was Sir Allen, that if fuch a thing could be 
proved he would willingly render his place at the king’s 
difpofal. ‘The poore boy is foe afflicted as hee p'teftes 
“* to God hee had rayther die inftantly then live w'" his 
* Ma‘ ill oppinion. Hee is not xxiij%*: I doe not 
‘‘ think that ever hee medled with any thing feryous, 
“« his witt lyinge a contrary waye.”+ Thefe two fentences, 
which may be thought to throw light on each other, 
complete a whimfical and unconfcious picture of the 
good father’s anxiety for his fon. 

Before the date of the fecond of thofe letters of 
Apfley ftill acceffible to us, the sth of May, many 
things had occurred to render the court uneafy, and the 


* Sir Allen’s mode of accounting for the flander that had charged his 
fon with being an enemy of the duke’s, a circumftance he too well knew 
would obftrué altogether the young man’s preferment and favour, is fufli- 
ciently curious to fubjoin in detail: “The firft I conceave fpringes out of 
‘this ground, my fonnes being affociat with Mr. Harrie Percie. They 
“were bredd together at a common {cole at Thiftellworth and afterwardes 
“4 or § yeres at the univerfetie of Oxford. The Lo Lefter (as I take yt) 
“* got a burdges place for Mr. Percie, prestting hee would haue runne the 
“fame waye as they did that hated the Duke; but my fonne being his 
“ bedfellowe *{waded him the contrary toe his beft Littell ftrength and his 
““ voyce was ever for the kinge and agaynft the ennemyes of the Duke, for 
‘“w they yet doe not abide Mr. Percie ; my fonne was by Mr. Alford (one 
“of the faction) offered a burdges place provided he fhould have given his 
“‘-voyce againft the Duke, w*" hee detefted to doe or accept ; my fonne was 
‘a contynuall companion wt Mr. Afhbornham and others neere the 
“ Duke, and the Duke himfelf made mutch of him, foe farr as hee hadd gon 
“the voyage with him yf his grace had lived, and uppon Mr. Afhborn- 
“hams p'ferment hee indevored to have s'ved the Duke in his fteede.”” 

t MS. S. P.O. “ Tower the xxth of Martch 1628 (9). Addrefled to 


Dorchefter as “ principall Secretary of Stat to his Ma haft theis at Court 
“from the Tower of London.” 
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prifoners objects of increafed folicitude. Laud mentions 
in his diary, at the clofe of March, that two papers had 
been found in the yard by the deanery of Paul’s, bid- 
ding him and the lord treafurer to look to themfelves ; 
and that Mr. Dean had delivered both papers to the king 
that night. A fortnight later, a proclamation was fixed 
at midday on the Exchange charging the “dogs” of 
bifhops with having imprifoned Englith proteftant gen- 
tlemen for good fervices in parliament; and this was 
but the prelude to two other libels faid by Laud to have 
been found at Paul’s-crofs, warning his majefty himfelf 
that the firft thing God did when he determined to 
dethrone a king was to take from him the hearts of his 
fubjects.* Certainly the bonds of allegiance were loofening 
faft. A week or two before, one of the correfpondents 
of Vane (now on an embafly to the Hague) had written to 
him of the difcontents of merchants, and their continued 
refufals to pay becaufe of rumours that there would be 
no new parliament until thofe were punifhed who caufed 
the laft breach, “‘ wherein Eliot is moft charged.” At 
the fame time Eliot’s friends were moving in Cornwall ; 
and Sir Barnard Grenvile made bitter complaint to Bagg 
that everything was difaffected and deranged in that 
county by what he. called “the fowlenes of fondry ill 
*¢ difpofiffions poyfoned by y* malevonent [fc] faction of 
« Elliot.” In London affairs daily grew worfe. The 
merchants were refifting everywhere profecutions againft 
them; and the people drew from life’s ordinary inci- 
dents calamitous and difmal omens. If Philips in parlia- 
ment might afcribe to God’s difpleafure the accident of 
the king’s nephew drowned at fea, what were the vulgar 
in the ftreets to think of a prince of Wales, eagerly but 
vainly defired fince the royal marriage, now born into the 


* Laud’s Works, iii. 210: and in the MSS. S. P. O, 14th April 16209, is 
a copy of the proclamation indorfed by Laud: “This paper was put up 
“upon the Exchange in the day time.” A man fuppofed to have done 
it was fent to Bedlam. All the letters here quoted are in the S. P. O, 
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. 
world for fome brief hours only, and then fnatched 
untimely away? ‘That was in the firft week of May. 
On the 20th of April another of Vane’s correfpondents 
had informed him that bufinefs went on de mal en pis, 
everything full of gloom and dolour, few or none paying 
the tonnage and poundage dues, and thofe that were 
paying doing it under other men’s names, “‘ fo much are 
“the tender confciences terrified at Sir John Eliot’s 
“ brutum fulmen.” He added that though the cuftom- 
houfe was not fhut up, yet they were at fuch low ebb 
that the monies formerly fupplied from thence for the 
monthly payment were now iffued out of the exchequer. 
However, term would bring in the ftar-chamber, of 
which there was great expectation concerning Sir John 
Eliot and the reft. Neverthelefs, unlefs proceedings 
were taken warily and ftoutly, “‘ aétum eft !” 

Stoutly therefore the court went on, but fomewhat 
more warily than before. At the opening of May, 
Heath had filed his information; and on the sth of that 
month even governor Apfley has to confider, and afk 
advice from my lord the principal fecretary, whether, 
according to the ufual order upon proceedings in the 
ftar-chamber, the clofe prifoners, to whom all accefs had 
been denied by his majefty’s order, were now to be 
allowed counfel to have accefs to them? As they had 
been committed clofe prifoners by his majefty’s exprefs 
pleafure, Sir Allen thinks he ought to have warrant im- 
mediately from the king, or council, or fecretary of ftate, 
fince to obey any other directions might be a precedent 
of much inconvenience. The reply to this letter is not 
among the records; but accefs was probably allowed, 
for within a day or two, upon the opening of Eafter 
term, Selden, Coryton, Holles, and Valentine had fued 
their writs of habeas. Eliot declined in his own cafe to 
take this courfe. The decifion in a few, he faid, would 
fuffice for all; and he fhould himfelf demur to the 


proceedings in ftar-chamber. 
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Apfley’s third letter to Dorchefter, on the gth of May, 
is chiefly a report of his continued good fuccefs in pre- 
venting the prifoner’s friends from holding communi- 
cation with them. At the clofe of April, he fays, one 
Mr. Mathewes of Dartmouth had inquired for Sir John 
Eliot’s lodging, and after went to gape up at Mr. Valen- 
tine’s window: whereupon he was taken by a warder 
“that ftood watch of purpofe” and put out of the 
‘Tower. Two days before, in like manner, one John 
White, a minifter and preacher of Dorchefter, and 
Ferdinando Nicholles of Sherborne, had come under 
Mr. Holles’s window and would have fpoken to him ; 
but they were prevented by his keeper, and alfo put out 
of the Tower. Only yefterday again, Sir Oliver Luke 
and Sir John Littleton, both parliament men, had come 
to the keeper of Sir John Eliot, and earneftly defired 
him to be a means to help them to fpeak with Sir John, 
or at leaft that they might only fee him; but he refufed. 
So afterwards they went to Mr. Holles’s lodging. They 
could not get near his window becaufe of a good diftance 
of garden intervening; but one is not forry to learn 
that they got near enough to find the prifoner making 
as light as he could of his imprifonment, and, in the 
abfence of books and papers, provided with occupation 
more active though lefs intellectual. He had been 
{winging dumb bells, and was bufy whirling a top. 
Upon their offering to fpeak to him, fays Sir Allen, 
** hee fhewed them his topp and fkurdgftick, his waightes 
“of fwinginge with, and theye made antick fignes and 
<< devoted falutacions at their parting.” But were even 
fuch to be permitted? Ought we not to make ftay of 
any fuch that might thenceforth attempt the like? ‘The 
governor humbly prays his majefty’s pleafure as to that, 
and whether “ yt bee thought meete that they may bee 
“ queftioned what buffines they hadd there.” 

The letter clofed characteriftically. Sir Allen had 
been winding up with a ftory of fome unfounded fears 


of Lord Clare’s as to the healthfulnefs of his fon’s 
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prifon,* when it is obvious that fomething had occurred 
to difturb him. A hurried poftfcript explains it. “I 
“« have receaved,” he fays, ‘‘ a hab-corpus for Mr. Selden 
“and an other for Mr. Vallentyn, the return of the 
“‘ writtes are uppon Mondaie next, in the mean tyme I 
“humbly defire to know his Ma* pleafure whether I 
“¢ fhall return boath the boddies with the caufe one or 
“nether.” He is clearly in a difficulty ; and he fends 
off his letter ‘‘ haft threis haft at Whithall or the court,” 
in the hope of timely folution.t Inftantly the matter 
was referred to Heath, who wrote back to Dorchefter to 
move the king for it as a thing fit to be done, with 
aflurance that the prifoners were “certain to be 
“© remanded again.” 

The king’s anfwer, fent direé&t from the lord-keeper 
to the heutenant, was not that the Petition of Right had 
rendered grofily illegal any failure of fuch return, but, 
as Sir Allen repeated it in his next letter to Dorchefter 
written five days after the laft, that it was for the 
king’s benefit and advantage that the caufe of detention 
fhould not be withheld. He was told at the fame time 
that the bodies were not to go. The governor there- 
upon, having meanwhile received a fecond writ from the 
king’s bench, had made return of the caufe without the 


* As the paflage is whimfical and amufing in itfelf, the reader will not 
be forry if I append it: ‘I heere that the Earle of Clare was informed 
“(for hee fent to mee) or conceipted that two of my f*vants were ded of 
“the {potted feavor, and that fome other fick lodged under his fonne. I 
“thank God I have no one {‘vant or other ded, and theon of them that is 
“fick hath ben in a confumtion this two yeres, and the other a young man 
‘hath ben for above half a yere foe defperatly and madly in love as hee 
‘could neither eat nor fleep, and foe fell into a burning feavor. Some faid 
“hee had fpotts, others fleabites. His deere tender harted mrs. forroinge 
“to bee the death of foe true a {'vant viffeted him, fild him with hoapes, 
“and at laft gave him affuranc to bee his faythfull wyf, the man revives 
“‘and mendes apace! I writ this (howfoever it may feeme idly) to th’end 
“that yo" Lo’? may kniowe I would not prefume to com unto the Court yf 
“one man had mifcarried out of my houfe or any ficknes that might bee 
“feared, althouge they lodg remoat from my houfe and ever did.” 

t MS. S.P.O., ‘ Tower the ix. of May 1629.” 

MS. S. P.O. Heath to Dorchefter, 13th May 1629. 
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bodies ; and this, he has now to inform my lord, had 
brought him into trouble. The way he expreffes his trou- 
ble deferves attention as an impreflive inftance, afforded 
by a man otherwife of much worth, of the relative 
degrees of obedience which were in thofe days almoft 
univerfally, by men in the confidence or employment of 
the court, held to be due refpectively to the king and to 
the law. 

Well, then, my lord muft know that the judges had 
during the laft few days fined Sir Allen twice; and that 
very day they had fent the king’s-bench marfhal to tell 
him that on the morrow they would fend an attachment 
to the fheriffs of London and Middlefex to arreft his 
body! For all that concerned himfelf however, further 
than as it might be advantageable or difadvantageable 
for the king’s fervice, he efteemed not; and he had told 
the attorney that he could make no other anfwer than 
he had done. He had received his majefty’s immediate 
warrant to detain thefe prifoners clofe, and he fhould 
obferve it until he received the like immediate warrant 
“« to fignefy his owne gratious pleafure to carrie them.” 
For let my lord obferve the cafe. The writs he received 
out of the court were mere things by mediation, and of 
fuch as were held to be delinquents; whereas he was 
fworn to obey his majefty’s command well and 
faithfully, according to his beft power and know- 
ledge, and to keep the Tower fafe; and therefore, as 
there was nothing to put in the other fcale but writs by 
mediation for relief of delinquents, he could not carry 
the perfons of thefe clofe prifoners without difobeying 
his majefty’s immediate command, and without breach 
of his faith and oath to his majefty ; nor would he make 
his own perfonal appearance, either, to anfwer the dif- 
obeying of their “mediated writts,” without the appro- 
bation of his majefty. At the fame time he concludes 
this rather loyal than logical expofition by a humble and 
anxious prayer to the fecretary not to fail to fignify 
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to him, that day, and by the meffenger he fends on 
purpofe, his majefty’s pleafure. 

Another touch of natural anxiety betrayed itfelf. 
He had gone the day before to Greenwich to try to fee 
my lord. Nay, he had hoped even to fee the king. 
But a fadnefs at the court {topped him. (The young 
prince fo ardently prayed for had been born and died 
that very day, and on the day when Apfley wrote this 
letter Laud was burying the poor thing at Weftminfter. )* 
Still he muft have my lord’s advice, for without it he 
fhould hardly know how to proceed. If he were 
obliged after all to deliver the bodies of the prifoners, 
how fhould he do it? “I pray yo" Lo’ the manner 
“* howe I fhall carrie thefe prifon™s beinge but two, ether 
“ by water or land, publikly with a guard or fylently 
“without?” It had become dangerous to truft the 
ftreets in the excited condition of the people; and to . 
go by water and without a guard, filently, was the 
courfe finally chofen. It was a wife precaution. Not 
many weeks later Lord Grandifon was Jeturing his 
nephew about “the habeas corpus men feeding them- 
‘‘ felves with popular applaufe,” whereas if they had 
but grounded their opinions on religion and the true 
rules of government they would never have become so 
dangerous inftruments to themfelves as well as to thofe 
who hearken after them. For was it not plainly a con- 
fequence that public affronts were now given to the 
government in the open ftreets ? and that, as his majefty’s 

* In his diary (Works, iii. 211), Laud, after mentioning the child’s birth 
on Wednefday the 13th of May, adds: “He was chriftened, and died 
“* within fhort {pace, his name Charles. This was Afcenfion-eve. Maii. 14. 
“The next day being Afcenfion-day, paulo ante mediam noéem 1 buried 
“him at Weftminfter. If God repair not this lof, I much fear it was De- 
* fcenfion-day to this State.”” One of the court poets wrote an epitaph that 
had the merit of being intelligible in a meaning different from its author’s : 

““Long wifh’d, then born, he had {earce cried 
“* But he defpifed the times, and died!” 
t MS. S. P.O, “ Tower this Thursdaie the xiiij® of May 1629.” Ad- 


drefled to “the Lo Carlton vicount Dorchefter, principal fecretary to his 
“ Ma" at Court. Haft, haft, haft.” 
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fecretary afterwards wrote, refiftance was made in the 
public highways even to proclamations from the fovereign, 
blood was fhed, barricadoes raifed, and capitulations 
required ?* 

But between thefe conflicting opinions as to the duties 
and refponfibilities of men in a free ftate, the judges of 
the courts are now waiting to interpofe ; and it will be 
feen, as well at the king’s-bench bar as in the ftar- — 
chamber, with what degree of impartiality their high 
office was difcharged. 
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The information againft Eliot and the other members 
who had “aided and abetted him” on the 2nd of 
March, was filed in the ftar-chamber in the firft week of 
May ; and on the 22nd of that month Eliot, putting in 
his plea and demurrer, raifed the great queftion which was 
to determine the power of the houfe of commons, and to 
fettle finally for future ages the conftitution of England. 

Befides certain technical objections, he anfwered broadly. 
That the king could have no legal knowledge of what 
might have taken place in parliament until fuch fhould 
have been communicated by the houfe itfelf; and that it 
did not appear in the information that the matters charged 
had been fo communicated to the king. That the matters 
charged were fuppofed to have been committed in par- 
liament, and were therefore only examinable in the houfe 
of commons. And that he, Sir John Eliot, the defen- 
dant, might not and ought not to difclofe what was 
fpoken in parliament, unlefs by confent of the houfe. 
In fupport of which plea he claimed to be heard by his 
counfel, Mr. ferjeant Bramfton, Mr. Robert Mafon, 
and Mr. William Holt. The others put in fimilar pleas ; 
and befides the counfel named, there were included, on 

* The laft words are from fecretary Cooke’s remarks to the chief juftice 


on the incidents of the public affr.nt to government mentioned in Lord 
Grandifon’s letter. See MSS. S,P.O. 31 July and oth Auguft 1629. 
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the fide of the defendants, Calthrop, Afke, Edward 
Herbert, White, Sherfield, Charles Jones, Whitfield, 
and Gardner. 

Meanwhile, on the firft day of Eafter term, the habeas 
corpus writs had been argued by Mr. Afke and Mr. 
Mafon for the prifoners, and againft them by the two 
king’s ferjeants Berkley and Davenport; upon two 
returns made, the firft a general warrant from the privy 
council fetting forth the king’s command, and the other 
the warrant of the king committing for fedition and 
contempt. The cafes of Strode and Long, brought up 
from the king’s bench prifon, were firft taken, though 
all the prifoners were in attendance who pleaded ; but the 
judges referved their decifion: and it was underftood 
that the argument in more important detail would be 
ref{umed at the opening of Trinity term, when the gentle- 
men would be brought up from the Tower, Mr. Little- 
ton would appear for Selden with the attorney-general 
againft him, and the judges would deliver their opinions. 

Selden, Holles, and Valentine fat in the court that 
day befide their counfel; and the report conveyed after- 
wards to the king, of the abfence of all apparent 
contrition in their bearing and demeanour, gave much 
diffatisfaction to his majefty. But the line taken after- 
wards by his attorney-general muft have gone far in the 
way of compenfation. Selden himfelf had drawn up the 
fubftance of Littleton’s argument. He began by fcouting 
the notion, which my lords and all the court people had 
been ftriving to inculcate, and which had been dwelt 
upon to juftify the delay over from laft term, that any- 
thing whatever could be prefumed difficult in the cafe. 
An important cafe indeed it was, of great confequence 
both to the crown of the king and the liberty of the 
fubje@t; but under favour, for any difficulty of law 
contained in it, it had no pretenfion to be called 
“grand.” He then proceeded to fhow this by the fim- 
plicity and force of his reafoning. He repeated in detail 
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the cafes and precedents for the imprifoned knights in 
the matter of the loan, and made forcible and final appeal 
to the Petition of Right. Againft the general warrant of 
the council he cited the great Petition ; and affuming that 
the king might commit by warrant, he triumphantly 
eftablifhed the limits to that power. The warrant mut 
fet forth the offence; and if the return to the habeas 
fhould fhow that the offence was bailable, the warrant 
mutt in all cafes yield to the right of bail. Here now 
was the prifoner, Mr. Selden, ready at the bar laft term, 
and waiting now; here at the bar, laft term and this, were 
a grand jury ; here were the king’s counfel prefent, moft 
watchful for the king ; and why then, if the offence were 
not bailable, had not an indiément been preferred againft 
the prifoner? But my lords knew that it was bail- 
able. Then, having fhown beyond all difpute that the 
alleged fedition againft the king was no “ treafon,” but 
only trefpafs punifhable by imprifonment and fine, he 
ref{umed his feat ; and Holles and Valentine having rifen, 
_ and with them the counfel for Hobart, all of them 
faid that upon Mr. Littleton’s argument they were con- 
tent that their cafes alfo fhould reft and be determined. 
“Mr. Littleton hath won eternal praife,” wrote Sir 
George Grefley to Sir Thomas Puckering, “but he 
“ feemed fo to difpleafe Mr. Attorney that he denied 
** himfelf to argue either the next day, according to his 
“own promife and rule of courfe the lait day of the 
“ Jaft term, or to appoint any certain day.”* Claiming 
fullenly the privilege of his place to plead laft, Heath 
faid he could now only promife to perform it at his beft 
leifure, having at prefent too many weighty bufineffes 
lying on his hands. To this the court fubmitted; and 
gave him a rule to argue on the Monday following if he 
could be ready, if not the Saturday after. 
Selden was not the man to fubmit to this patiently. 
Upon that firft day named he perfifted with the others, 
* Letter in the Birch Tran{cripts, Grefley to Puckering, roth June 1629. 
wot, it; Te 
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« notwithftanding Mr. Attorney’s meflage to the con- 
“ trary,” in obliging their keepers to take them again to 
the bar; and there again formally he demanded judg- 
ment. The judges anfwered that Mr. Attorney was 
abfent, and began to put cafes. But they were no 
match for Mr. Selden. He told them they miftook his 
demand. He was not there to difpute their power to 
give Mr. Attorney what time they pleafed to argue, nor 
had he come there to difpute cafes, but to receive the 
juftice of the court. He and his fellows were there, 
either to be bailed, with which every one of them was 
then ready provided; or to have their habeas; or to 
take a tule de die in diem to attend their lordfhips’ 
cenfure to the contrary. ‘“‘ Whereupon there was a rule 
‘ oranted for their appearance again upon Thurfday, 
“and fo from day to day, as they defired.” It was a 
leffon the judges could not but remember, and its effect 
was falutary. 

Upon the fecond day named, Mr. Attorney delivered 
his argument; if by the name fhould be dignified a 
pleading as devoid of principle or fhame as had ever 
been heard in that court while power was moft corrupt 
and lawlefs. He {cornfully threw afide the Petition. 
With a fneer he reafferted what he knew to have been 
never admitted, and claimed for the fovereign the power 
of arbitrary imprifonment. It fufficed, he faid, that a 
warrant of council fhould exprefs generally the mere 
command of the lord the king. In former times that 
was held a very good return, when due refpect and rever- 
ence were given to government ; but ¢empora mutantur ! 
Nor could any one fo committed be bailable. The 
Petition of Right had been much infifted on, but 
the law was not altered by it. ‘It remained as it was 
“ before.” He recited the king’s firft anfwer thereto, 
which had not given {atisfaction ; and the fecond, which 
was in a parliamentary phrafe; but he held that the 
true intention and meaning were to be taken from his 
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majefty’s fpeech on clofing that feffion, when he affirmed 
that he had granted nothing new. “A petition in par- 
* liament is not a law, yet it is for the honour and 
“ dignity of the king to obferve and keep it faithfully ; 
“but it is the duty of the people not to ftretch it 
“ beyond the words and intention of the king, And no 
* other conftruétion can be made of the Petition than to 
“ take it as a confirmation of the ancient liberties. and 
‘rights of the fubject. So that now the cafe remains 
‘in the fame quality and degree as it was before the 
* Petition.” * It is little to add that this model crown 
lawyer proceeded to argue of the word “ fedition” in the 
return that it might be “treafon for anything that 
*‘ appears.” This was a {mall addition to the man’s 
exploit who had taken on himfelf, by infolent and 
flippant word of mouth, to repeal the moft important 
{tatute paffed fince the great charter. For the immediate 
purpofe, however, he had overfhot the mark ; and what- 
ever the judges may have defired to do, he had 
prevented them for that time from doing it. 

The information againft Eliot in the ftar-chamber had 
in the interval, through feveral delays and interruptions 
in matters of form, been flowly advancing. Order had 
been made that after arguments on the pleas and de- 
mutrers before the chamber itfelf, it fhould be referred 
to the judges in Weftminfter-hall to determine whether 
or not the defendants fhould be required to make any 
other anfwer;f and it was underftood that thefe argu- 
ments were to be heard and concluded in time for fuch 
opinion of the judges on the fecond day of term. 
Eagernefs for Eliot’s {pecial punifhment had meanwhile 
fhown itfelf in a fecond information againft him fimply 
for refufing at the council-board to anfwer any queftion 
concerning his conduct on the fecond of March. This 
was not proceeded with ; but it remains in Heath’s hand- 

* State Trials, iii. 252-286. 
+ Order of the court: 23rd May 1629. MS. S, P.O. 
Li-2 
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writing in the record office with other proofs of that 
paffion of embittered rage, which, from among all the 
parliament leaders the king now held in his grafp, had 
fingled out One for a vengeance long ftored up, and 
never to be fatiated but by the death of its victim. 

The arguments in the ftar-chamber were concluded 
on Wednefday the third of June. The day before had 
been given to Eliot’s counfel, Bramfton and Mafon; and 
on that day Heath had replied for three hours “in con- 
“ tinual fpeech.” He mentions the fact himfelf with 
much fatisfaction in a letter to Conway, now lord prefi- 
dent: remarking that he was almoft tired, which he 
hoped he fhould never really be in his majefty’s fervice ; 
telling him that the matter was now in the hands of the 
judges ; that no doubt their decifion would be given by 
Saturday ; and that, until then, there would be no occafion 
for the lords to be troubled about the great caufe, but 
that, then, it was very requifite there fhould be a good 
prefence.* He is evidently under the perfuafion that 
he will carry it all his own way. But in fome refpects 
he had reckoned without his hoft. The judges of the 
king’s bench were ot ready. — 

The day originally appointed was the fecond day of 
term; and very numerous was the appearance of lords 
and privy councillors in the court in Weftminfter-hall, 
and great the expectation of what the iffue would be: 
when the two chief juftices informed the anxious aflem- 
blage that they had fpent three forenoons hearing the 
counfel on both fides, and two afternoons in conferring 
with the reft of the judges ; but they had ftill fo many 
rolls and precedents to look over that they were not 
yet ready, and could only promife to report their opinions 
“ fo fpeedily as poflibly they might.” 

They were indeed in a great difficulty; which probably 
would never have been entirely revealed but for the eager 
with of Whitelocke in after years to fave his father’s 


* MS. S. P.O. 4th June 1629. 
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reputation. In the opinion of the majority of the judges 
of the king’s bench, the right to bail in the habeas corpus 
cafes had proved to be too plain for refiftance; and upon 
reprefentation to the reft of their judicial brethren, con- 
fideration or decifion of the information for confpiracy 
had for the time been referved. So perplexed at laft 
were they, according to Whitelocke, that they refolved 
to addrefs the king ina “humble and ftout” letter.* 
This, which was to be forwarded through the lord 
keeper, fhould tell the king that by their oaths they 
were bound to bail the prifoners; but that they thought 
it becoming, before doing fo or publifhing their opin- 
ions therein, to inform his majefty thereof, and humbly 
to advife him, as by his noble progenitors in like cafe 
had been done, to fend a direction to his juftices of 
his bench to grant the required bail. No anfwer 
being immediately returned, Sir James Whitelocke 
went from his colleagues to the lord keeper to en- 
quire the caufe; but Coventry would not even admit 
to him that their letter had been fhown to the fovereign. 
He “‘ difcuffed the matter,” and told him that it would 
be beft that he and his brethren fhould wait on his 
majefty at Greenwich at an early appointed day. On 
a day named they attended: accordingly ; found that 
the king was “not pleafed” with the determination 
conveyed to him; and were fent away with a command 
that at leaft they were to deliver no opinion before con- 
fulting with the reft of the judges. It was a trick for 
delay. The other judges put off from time to time ; 
required to hear arguments like their brethren ; and the 


* See Memorials, i. 38. Befpeaking thus as tender confideration as he 
can for his father’s court, Whitelocke at the fame time defcribes, underftating 
rather than exaggerating the horror of its injuftice, what was going on 
fimultaneoufly againft poor Chambers: who was fined 200o/. in the ftar- 
chamber for having said that merchants were worfe off in England than in 
Turkey; who was not permitted by the judges to file his plea in the Exchequer 
againft that iniquitous fine; to whom the judges refused his habeas corpus ; 
and who, after lying in prifon for twelve years, died in want. Similar perfe- 
cutions were alfo going on fimultaneoufly againft Vaffal, Rolle, and others, 
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end of term was approaching with nothing done. Then, 
for very fhame, it could not longer be delayed. 

Notice was given to the parties having cuftody of 
Strode, Long, and Hobart, to bring them up to the bar 
of the king’s bench on the 23rd of June for judgment. 
Selden, Holles, and Valentine were to be brought up on 
the fecond day after, the 25th. There was much excite- 
ment. It was now generally known that the judges were 
difpofed to bail; the decifion in the cafes argued would 
govern all ; and hope gleamed on Eliot at laft in that filent 
prifon where, companionlefs of friends, debarred from 
writing or reading, and unrelieved by thofe attendances at 
court which their writs had opened to the other prifoners, 
he had been ftritly and clofely immured fince the 3rd 
of March. On the day fo eagerly expected there was a 
vatt affemblage in Weftminfter-hall ; the court itfelf was 
thronged ; the judges were robed and in their feats ; and 
everything was ready for the judgment, dut the prifoners ! 
When their keepers were called to bring them forth, 
they rofe and declared they had them not. The bodies 
of Strode, Long, and Hobart had been removed from 
the king’s bench prifon the previous night, and lodged 
in the Tower. Whereupon the judges faid it was not 
their parts to make them appear, but to remand them, 
bail them, or difcharge them; which, upon appearance 
not later than the 25th, they were ftill ready to do in 
accordance with fuch judgment as they had formed. 

So loud and bitter were the expreffions of difcontent 
unrefervedly thrown out in the hall this day before its 
crowd fullenly difperfed * that the king, after conference 
with Coventry and Heath, refolved upon writing him- 
felf to the judges. Underftanding, he faid, in refer- 
ence to the removal he had ordered of the three pri- 
foners Hobart, Long, and Strode, that conftructions 


* In the fame letter which defcribes this fcene, there is an anecdote of 
the unpopularity of the ex-fpeaker, Sir John Finch, and of the annoyances 
praétifed againft him by members of his own inn, 
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were made as if he had done it to decline the courfe of 
juftice, he wifhed the judges to know the true reafon. 
Having heard how, at their previous appearances, moft 
of them did carry themfelves infolently and unmannerly 
towards the king and their lordfhips, his majefty, though 
the judges themfelves had given them admonition, could 
not but refent his honour, and that of fo great a 
court, fo far as to let the world know how much he 
difliked the fame; and having underftood that they and 
the other judges “ had not yet refolved the main quef- 
“ tion,” he did not think the prefence of thofe prifoners 
neceflary ; and, until he found their tempers and difcre- 
tions to be fuch as to deferve it, he was not willing to 
afford them favour. Neverthelefs he had now given 
directions that Selden and Valentine fhould attend them 
on the morrow; to whom they might deliver the occa- 
fion of “the fufpenfion of any refolute opinions in the 
“main point,” and the reafon why the prifoners were 
not fent the laft day. 

This letter, however, with its affumptions of conde- 
{cenfion and grace, was but a fequel to the cunning before 
practifed againft juftice, and was itfelf a fnare. It had its 
origin in an intimation conveyed to the king from fome 
judges of the other courts that there was difagreement 
after all upon the main queftion involved in the meaning 
of the word “ fedition.” But hardly had it reached 
the king’s bench when chief juftice Hyde, who had 
juftified the king’s difmiffal of Crewe and choice of him- 
felf* by continued fubfervience, haftened to Mr. Attorney 
and told him it was not fafe to adventure the bringing 
of any of the prifoners to the king’s bench next day 
« left they fhould be delivered.” But what was to be 
done? for already, Heath knew, the king had written 
to the lieutenant of the Tower that he was to fend up 
Selden and Valentine, though he was not himfelf to ac- 
company them. Anything, faid Hyde, fo that they 


* See ante 94; andi. 575. 
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come not! Heath wrote thereon to Lord Dorchefter ; 
ftated the cafe to him; and befeeched him to acquaint 
the king of the danger everything was in, and to en- 
treat him to countermand his order. With this letter 
he fent his fervant, who was to wait and deliver the 
countermand ! 

On the fame day it was drafted by Dorchefter, and 
counterparts were fent by the king to Apfley and to the 
king’s bench judges. He had given them to under- 
ftand, it faid to the judges, in letters of that day’s 
date that Mr. Selden and Mr. Valentine were to- 
morrow to be brought before them ; but on more mature 
deliberation he had refolved that all fhould receive the 
fame treatment, and that none fhould appear in court 
until his majefty fhould have caufe given him to believe 
that they would make a better demonftration of their 
modefty and civility than at their laft appearance.* 

The refult was that judgment could not be delivered. 
The term clofed; and, by cunning that might have 
fhamed an Alfatian {crivener though practifed by an 
anointed king, the defendants had to lie in prifon through 
the long vacation before even another chance could 
prefent itfelf for bail. 

One advantage only arofe to Eliot from the artifice; 
but it was not an inconfiderable one, either for him or 
for us. It gave him pen and ink in his prifon. Upon 
receiving Strode, Long, and Hobart, the lieutenant of 
the Tower had put the queftion to Lord Dorchefter 
whether they fhould be treated as clofe prifoners, “ like 
“Sir John Eliot” and thofe already in that fortrefs, or 
only as fafe prifoners. Some humanity entered into the 
fuggeftion, there is no doubt; probably fome regard to 


* The two letters of the king to the judges were printed by Rufhworth 
(i, 680-1), and have received their proper notice in hiftory. The inter- 
vening letters, and all the circumftances that fhow the motives:and fteps in 
the fhameful confpiracy againft juftice, are revealed by the papers ftill re- 
maining in the public record office. See MSS. S.P.O. under date June 
23d and 24th, 1629. 
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the popular feeling, prevailing at the time fo ftrongly, 
was alfo in it ; but the good old royalift governor refted it 
folely on confiderations of economy. For a clofe prifoner 
the king was exclufively refponfible, but the diet and 
expenfes of fafe prifoners were paid by themfelves. Was 
it advifable then, as he put it, that thefe three gentlemen 
fhould be a charge to his majefty of fome twelve hun- 
dred pounds a year, when, by the ordinary reftriction 
of liberty of the Tower (“no man to fpeak to them 
“without the privity of the lieutenant”), the fame 
checks might be retained over their intercourfe from 
outfide? The refult was that Lord Dorchefter, on the 
following day, conveyed to the lieutenant his majefty’s 
pleafure that the whole feven prifoners were to have 
liberty of the Tower, “being kept fafely but not as clofe 
“ prifoners.”** The number had been reduced to feven. 
Hayman had made prompt fubmiffion and was gone, 
and Coryton had fallen away from his great colleague. 
His affairs were involved at the time, as a hint from Sir 
Allen Apfley has already fhown us; and as far back as 
the 25th of April he had on that ground petitioned 
Dorchefter for his freedom.f He was releafed ; but the 
proceedings againft him were not dropped, and it was 
hoped, by timely employment of his influence, to fubdue 
the agitation in Cornwall that had arifen at Eliot’s de- 
tention. In this, as in fo much elfe, the court miffed 
their aim; but Eliot fuffered bitterly by Coryton’s 
defection. | 

Neverthelefs the day that announced to him the de- 
parture of all prefent chance of freedom for himfelf, 
brought to him alfo a bleffed change. He was a fafe 
but no longer a clofe prifoner ; and the full fenfe of it 
was firft affociated with a friend to whom he was 
deeply attached. Richard Knightley, the member for 


* Thefe letters between Apfley and Dorchefter, under dates refpectively 
of the 23d and 24th of June 1629, are in the MSS. of the S. P.O. 

+ MS. S.P.O. 25th April, 1629. See alfo, the Birch ‘Tranf{cripts, 
- 24th April, 1630, for curious confirmation on this point. 
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Northamptonfhire, whofe fon afterwards wedded one of 
Hampden’s daughters, appears to have been anxioufly 
watching the firft opportunity to hold intercourfe with 
him. He had before managed to convey a book to 
him; and the firft perfon who claimed accefs to him 
under the new and lefs rigid rules was Knightley’s fer- 
vant, charged with a letter and fome particular (perhaps 
temporary money) fervice, to which Eliot at once re- 
plied. And fo, after nearly four months’ filence, we 
are brought face to face with him once more. The 
reftrictions were removed on the 24th, and this letter is 
dated on the 25th of June. 

Though with much unwillingnefs, he writes, he be- 
comes a trouble to his friends, he has for the prefent 
made ufe of Knightley’s courtefy by his fervant, which, 
God willing, fhould be carefully returned; and, he muft 
have leave to fay, his friend had in that, as he muft 
acknowledge in many things, expreffed fo much, that, 
if particulars could add to the general merit of fuch 
goodnefs, they muft increafe even thofe engagements 
which formerly had obliged him in a perpetuity of 
friendfhip. True it was that in this new charaéter of his 
friend’s affection he had nothing more to obferve than had 
been continually implied in the fcope of all his actions ; 
which, flowing from the true principles of virtue, as 
Plutarch faid of Alexander, comprehended in every in- 
{tance the habits of each kind. Yet he could not with- 
out admiration of the time but fingle out fome circum- 
ftances for memory in reprefentation of fo much worth. 
And then, in all the fulnefs of his heart, Eliot poured 
himfelf out upon his friend. 

To Knightley he defired in that hour to fay that 
there was a friendfhip in adverfity! A friendfhip not 
founded on the fand, not fown upon the ftones, but 
growing againft all violence and heat, and enduring all 
ftorms and tempefts! A friendfhip that was voluhtary 
and active, not waiting for invitation or defire, but taking 
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occafions of proof and demonftration! That friend- 
fhip, and in fuch variety of inftances as ingratitude 
could not prejudice, had fuftained him in his_ trial. 
“ Let me tell you,” he adds, “in thefe troubles it is a 
“great comfort to reteyne the affection of our friends. 
« Among the manie mercies of my God that is not to 
“me the leaft; and when in outward thinges I reckon 
“ them, there I ftill beginne.” But fhould he enume- 
rate all the bleffings he had had, being fallen on that 
mention, his letter would become a ftory of His won- 
ders who had given fuch liberty to remember them, and 
extend the paper toavolume. Let him therefore make 
in brief fome confeffion to Knightley, whofe prayers he 
knew he had had. For what could be more proper than 
to fhew him the effect of his petitions, that fo they might 
again be feconded with his thanks to glorify that Mafter 
who had been fo propitious to His fervant ? 

The paffage that follows, giving account of his re- 
ftraint, is of furpaffing beauty. Confcious of his infir- 
mities, knowing his helpleffnefs, reminded always of the 
power of his adverfaries, he has yet had fuch unfhaken 
truft in the All-wife and the All-merciful, that in fuffering 
all he has fuffered nothing. 


« Let me therefore give you fome account of my reftrainte : fome 
« generall notions of the apprehenfion that has follow’d it. For to that 
« doth correfpond the qualitie of each ffortune, as God does {forte it to 
«© the frame and difpofition of the minde. And from thence you fhall 
« {ee a reflection of fuch mercies that will reprefent a liberty in my im- 
« prifonment, and happinefs for miferie. Take it in this—and would I 
€ could give it you at full, to the latitude and extenfion of my hart!— 
« more than in the tender forrow for my finnes, w*) unto God are a 
< juft caule of thefe afflictions I hope not unprofitablie impof’d, I have 
<* not, in all thefe trialls that are paft, felt the leaft difturbance yett 
« wthin me. Noe daie has feem’d too long, nor night has once been 
« tedious; nor fears, nor terrours, nor oppol’a power or greatnefs, has 
«affrighted me. Noe outward croffes or loffes have been troublefome. 
“ Noe greife, noe fadneffe, noe melancholic, has oppreft me. But a 
 contynuall pleafure and joy in the Almightie has ftill comforted me. 
“© The influence of His graces has enricht me., His power, His great- 
« nefs, has fecur’'d me. His all-fufficiency has given me both a bould- 
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“ nefsand confidence in Him, that noe attempt could move it. Confider 
“ this, and the weaknefs of your frend (than whom ther is none has 
* more infirmitie), and judge what blefling he has had! Add but the 
“inceflant practife of the adverfaries, and weigh how little power of 
“ refiftance is in me! And then give me your opinion, on the whole, 
“‘ whether I have not been compaffed about with mercy on every fide. 
“This, deer frend, does foe affect me, that I want expreffion for my 
“joy! Weh I cannot yet but in fome manner thus deliver, to incite your 
“ afliftance to my God, that, as I prefume you have been with me, in 
“* the competition of thefe bleflings, I might againe receave yor help in 
“the retribution of my thankes; w° is the acknowledgment of a 
“debt unan{wearable by me, and onlie to be fatisfied by Him that is 
“both my advocate and pledge.” 

At that point he ftops himfelf. He fears he has 
exceeded the proportion of a letter, but fuggefts his 
touching excufe. It was fo long fince he had held a 
pen! “ Having begunn againe to write, I forgett to make 
“an end.” Still let him not omit to thank Knightley 
for his book, which had been his counfellor and com- 
panion. He wifhes he had anything to return worthy 
his acceptance. His prayers Knightley had; and when 
he might have liberty of more, in his friend’s power it 
fhould be to command it. In the meantime he was to 
take that affurance that Eliot would be ever his “ moft 
“faithful friend and brother.” * 

This tribute to friendfhip paid, family affairs awaited 
him ; and here alfo we are admitted to his confidence, 
While we may imagine Knightley carrying eager affurance 
to their common friends that the king’s “ outlawed man,” 
whom they know to be not “defperate in fortune,” is 
yet very far from being “ defperate in mind,” Eliot has 
turned his thoughts to his motherlefs children. 


IV. Famity Arrarrs. 


Eliot’s two elder fons, John and Richard, were at this 
time at fchool at Tiverton; but as they were now of the 
refpective ages of feventeen and fifteen, he refolved to 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. 
{ By a memorandum from the Eliot pedigree in the Britifh Mufeum 
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fend them to Oxford. Knightley had a kinfman, a 
“ coufin,” who was tutor in one of the colleges there; the 
firft refult of the perfonal intercourfe we have feen reopened 
between himfelf and that old friend was a refolution to 
place thefe youths under his kinfman’s charge ; and now 
his next ufe of the precious means of giving utterance 
to his thoughts, was a letter to them of fatherly advice 
and affection. In this we find embodied, for their guid- 
ance and ufe at entrance into that fomewhat wider world 
than fchool had been, the moral refults of his own paft 
life in its leffons of experience and reflection. 

The felf-painted picture it affords is touching in 
its intereft, and alfo timely and affuring. At firft 
it feems a thought almoft too painful that a life of fuch 
eager activity and daring fervice fhould here be changing 
into a folitude to end only in death. But at leaft this 
letter foftens and fubdues that pain. What his early 
ftudies and habits of thought have done for him, is here, 
at the moft critical moment of their fervice, impreffed 
upon us. We fee that untiring action has but opened 
to him wider and wifer reflection ; that philofophy has 
ftruck deeper root in him than paffion ; and that beneath 
his fiery refolution and will, in the filence of a noble 
nature and the cultivation of a learned and accomplifhed 
mind, has lain in a great meafure heretofore concealed 
from us what will now be a fupport and confolation 
to the end. 

He begins * by telling his fons, that if his defires had 
(for which I am indebted to the courtefy of Mr. Sims), I find that at the 
clofe of 1620, which with us would be 1621, five children were living: 
John et. 9 (born 1612), Richard et. 7 (born 1614), Elizabeth zt. 5 (born 
1616), Edward xt. 2 (born 1619), and an infant, Bridget, named after 
Eliot’s mother. Subfequently were born a fon named Nicholas, a child 
who died, and two other children, of whom one was an infant at Lady Eliot’s 
death, and who died during her father’s imprifonment. Eliot’s wife, ‘* Radi- 
“ gund,”’or Rhadagund, is defcribed as ‘ fole heire of Rich. Gedie, Efq'.”” 

* This letter is the firtt of Eliot’s twelve (not thirteen as ftated ante i. 
11-13), which, with nine by other friends, were publifhed imperfeétly, with 
all kinds of omiffions and mifreadings, by Mr. D’Ifraeli, now nearly thirty 


years ago. Each of the others will be noted as it occurs, its miftakes cor- 
re&ted, and its omiffions {upplied. 
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been valuable for one hour he had long fince written to 
them ; a circumftance which in little * did deliver a large 
character of his fortune that in nothing had allowed 
him to be mafter of himfelf. Formerly he had been 
prevented by employment, which was fo tyrannical on 
that time as all his minutes were anticipated. Now his 
leifure contradicted him, and was fo violent on the con- 
trary, fo great an enemy to all action, as to make itfelf 
unufeful. Both leifure and bufinefs had oppofed him, 
either in time or liberty ; fo that he had had no means of 
expreflion but his prayers, in which he had never failed 
to make God the witnefs of his love, whofe bleffings he 
doubted not would deduce it in fome evidence to them. 
But having then gotten a little opportunity, though by 
ftealth, he could not but give it fome teftimony from 
himfelf, and let them fee his earneft expectation of f their 
good, in which both his hopes and happinefs were fixed 
as in their {phere, moving with their endeavours though 
guided by the influence of a greater power.—Thus 
fimply does he name the fact of his imprifonment to his 
children. How it affects him, they are afterwards to 
hear. 

Great was the fatisfaction to him, he continued, when 
he had intelligence of their health, and he bleffed Heaven 
for it as fome effect of his petitions. But there was 
yet a fatisfaction to him infinitely higher. To hear of 
the progrefs of their learning, of their aptnefs and 
diligence in that; to be told of their careful attendance 
on all exercifes of religion, and the inftruétion and 
improvement of the mind, which were foundations for t 
a future building; that did infufe another {pirit to him, 


* Mifpointing in Mr. D’Ifraeli’s verfion here gives the fenfe wrongly. 
I do not note mere words or other errors (as “my” for “that” in the 
fentence following) unlefs the fenfe fuffers. 

t “ Dearef? expectation in”— Mr. D’Ifraeli. The expreffion “ though 
“by ftealth”’ feems to imply that even yet the old reftriétions as to letters 
were not wholly removed. 

{ “Im all exercifes of Religion:” ‘ improvements of your minds :” 
“¢ foundations of’ —Mr, D’Ifraeli. 
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and extended his comforts to a latitude that hardly was 
expreffible. And he could not but in general fo dif- 
cover it, partly to intimate the pitch of his affections, 
that their courfe might level* with it; partly to reprefent 
their own example to them, that they might not digrefs 
from the rule which practice and experience continually 
muft better. Exquifitely conceived, and expreffed with 
the moft tender delicacy, were the paflages that followed. 


“Tt is a fine hiftory, well ftudied (and therefore I more willingly 
“ propofe it), the hiftory of ourfelves, the exaét view of our own 
« actions ; to examine what has paft. It begets a great knowledge of 
“« particulars, taking of all kinds; and gives a large advantage to the 
« judgment truly to difcerne, f for it carries a full profpe& of the hart, 
“which opens the intention, and through that fimplicity is feene the 
*¢ principle of each motion which, fhadowed or diffembled, conceales 
« the good § or evil. From thence having the trew knowledge of par- 
“ ticulars, what we have done and how ; and the judgment upon that, 
“© what our works fave|| to us; then come we to reflect upon ourfelves, 
“ for the cenfure of each aétion,§ wherein every little error is difcovered, 
“¢ every obliquity is feene, which by the reprehenfion of the confcience: 
“(the moft awefull of tribunals) being brought to a fecret confeflion, 
“ drawesa free repentance and fubmiffion for the fault, and foe is reduced 
“ to conformity again. This fruite has the ftudy of ourfelves, befides 
** many other benefitts. ‘The varietie of contingencie and accident, in 
<< our perfons, in our fortunes, in our friends, are as fo many lectures of 
« philofophie, fhowing the doubtful being and poffeflion we have here ; 
“ the incertainty of our friends, the mutabilitie of our fortunes, the 
“ anxietie of our lives, the divers** changes and viciflitudes they are 
« fubje€t to: which make up that conclufion in divinity, that we are 
“but pilgrims and ftrangers in this world; and therefore fhould not 
Jove it; but our reft and habitation muft be elfewhere. If I fhould 
“take occafion from myfelf to dilate this point more fully, what a 
“ catalogue could I give of inftances of all forts! What a contiguity 
« of fufferings, of which there is yet no end! Should thofe evills be 
«complained? Should I make lamentation of thefe crofles? Should 
« T conceave the worfe of my condition, in the ftudy of myfelf, that 
«© my adverfities oppofe me? Noe! I may not; and yet I will not be 


* ¢¢ Rife”—Mr. D’Ifraeli. 
+ The words within brackets omitted, Id. } 
t “A larger advantage to your judgments truly to d/criminate’—Id. 
<< Which fhadows or diflembles for us the good’’—Id. 
ij “Our works are to us”’—Id. q “< Of any action” —Id. 
** ¢¢ Divers” omitted, Id. I do not note many minor miftakes and 
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“ {9 ftoical as not to think them evils, I will not do that prejudice to 
“‘ virtue by detraction of her adverfarie. ‘They are evills, foe* I doe 
“ confefs them ; but of that nature, and foe followed, foe neighbouring 
** upon good, as they are noe caufe of forrow, but of joy: feeing whofe 
“enemies they make us, enemies of fortune, enemies of the world, 
“enemies of their children; and to know for whom we fuffer; for 
«© Him that is their enemy, for Him that can command them; whofe 
“ agents only and inftruments they are to work his trials on us, which 
“* may render us more perfeét and acceptable to himfelf! Should thefe 
“¢ enforce a forrow which are the true touches of his favour, and not 
“ affeét us rather with the higher apprehenfion of our happinefs? 
«« Amongft my many obligations to my God, which prove the infinity 
** of his mercies that like a full ftreame have been always flowing on 
“me, there is none, concerning this life, wherein I have found more 
*¢ pleafure or advantage than in thefe trialls and afflictions (naie,t I may 
“not limitt it foe narrowly within the confines of this life which I 
** hope fhall extend much further); the operations they have had, the 
* new effects they worke, the difcoveries they make upon ourfelves, 
“upon others, upon all; fhewing the {cope of our intentions, the fumme 
“* of our endeavours, the ftrength of all our aétions, to be vanitie! 
« How can it then but leave an impreflion in our harts, that we are 
“ neareft unto happinefs, when we are furtheft off from them: I meane 
“¢ the vaine intentions of this world, the fruitlefs labours and endeavours 
“¢ that they move, from which nothing foe faithfully delivers us as the 
“ croffes and afflictions that we meet, thofe maftering checks and con~ 
“traventions that like torrents beare§ downe all outward hopes? 
“ Naie, || this fpeculation of the vanitie of this world does not only fhew 
“a happinefs in thofe crofles by the exemption which we gaine, but 
“infers a further benefit on that, by a nearer contemplation of our- 
“< felves; of what we doe confift, what originall we had, to what end 
“« we were directed ; and in this we fee] whofe image is upon us, to 
“ whome we doe belong, what materials we are of; that, befides the 
“ bodie (which only is obnoxious to thefe troubles), the better part of 
“our compofition is the foule, whofe freedom is not fubjecd to anie 
“ authoritie without us, but depends wholly on the difpofition of the 
“‘ Maker who framed it for himfelf, and therefore gave it fubftance 
“ incompatible of all power and dominion but his owne. 

«© This happinefs I confefs in all the trialls I have had has never 
“ parted from me—how great then is his favour by whofe meanes I have 
‘* enjoyed it! ‘The days have all feemed pleafant, nor night has once 
“< been ** tedious ; nor fears nor terrors have poffeft me ; but a conftant 
“ peace, and tranquillitie of the mind, whofe agitation has been chieflie 


* ¢¢ For T doe’—Mr. D’Ifraeli. § “ Break”—Id. 
+ “ My Creator °— Id. || ** Naie,”’ omitted, Id. 
} “ And I may”—lId. gq ‘‘In this He"—ZId. 
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“in thanks and acknowledgment to Him by whofe grace I have fub- 
“ fifted, and fhall yet, I hope, participat of his bleffings upon you.” 


A fweet and tolerant wifdom is in the clofing fen- 
tences, where, by application of that reafoning on the ufes 
of calamity, he fhows the quiet uncomplaining ftate in 
which a prifon has found himfelf, and prays his fons to 
take no falfe or forrowful view of that imprifonment, 
but to let it rather teach and confole them. He had the 
more enlarged himfelf in that, that they might have a 
right perception of the condition which he fuffered, They 
were not from any bye-relation, as through a perfpective 
not truly reprefenting, to contraé any falfe fenfe of it. 
Neither could he think that to be altogether unufeful 
for their knowledge, which might afford them both 
precept and example. He would have them confider a 
weigh it duly, and derive a rule of condu@ from it. 
Where they found a fign or indication of fome error, 
let them make it ever an inftru@ion how to avoid the 
like. If there appeared but the refemblance of fome 
virtue, let them fuppofe it better, and make it a pre- 
cedent for themfelves. Where they met the prints and 
footfteps of the Almighty, let them magnify the good- 
nefs of his providence and mercy* that made fuch low 
defcents ; and confider that there was a nature turned 
all {weetnefs into venom, while from the bittereft herb 
the bee extracted a honey. “ Induftry, and the habit of 
“the foule, give the effect and operation unto all 
“‘ things; and whatt to one feems barren and unplea- 
‘fant, to another is made fruitfull and delightfome. 
“« Even in this, by your application and endeavour, I 
“am confident may be found both pleafure and ad- 
“vantage. Itt comes only as a teftimony of my Love, 
“and foe you muft accept it, the time yielding noe 
“other waie of demonftration. By -this expreffion 
“know that I daily praie for your happinefg and 

* < Providence and miracles’’— Mr. D’Ifraeli. 
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“ felicity as the chief fubje& of my wifhes, and fhall 
“make my continual fupplications to the Lord, that 
“from the riches of his mercie he will give you fuch 
« influence of his grace, as your blefling and profperitie 
« may fatisfy, and enlarge, the hopes and comforts of 
« your moft affectionat F ather.” * 

Shortly after this he communicated to his father-in- 
law the refolution he had adopted in regard to his fons. 
He made no reference in the letter to his imprifonment, 
further than by faying that when again he might have 
the opportunity of feeing him he fhould abound in 
happineds. Meanwhile gteat was the comfort to hear 
of his health “ with all the little ones.” He then told 
Mr. Gedie that he had written to Hill, his confidential 
fervant at Port Eliot, to bring up with him at Michael- 
mas his two eldeft fons from fchool to London, from 
whence they fhould go to the univerfity; where there 
was a place provided, and a tutor in whofe care he 
fhould have great affurance. Further, it was his wifh 
that when John and Dick removed from Tiverton, 
Ned might go there in their room. Ned was a lad now 
ten years old, and his late lofs of time had grieved his 
father. ‘They had been keeping him at home becaufe 
of a weaknefs in his fight. “I confefse to me,” Eliot 
writes, “ the prejudice of this feemes foe greate as hardlie 
“ cann be recompens’t. I hope God will bleffe him with 
“ his growth to overcome the defluxion in his eyes, 
« againft whit" I fee noe practice does prevaile. How- 
<¢ ever it’s but a part, and not as precious as the whole; 
“and therefore that firft muft be intended. I praie 
“ God to bleffe him, with all his brothers and fifters, that 
“they may be helps and comforts unto you; and by 
“ their dutie and obedience expreffinge that thankful- 
“ nefs and gratitude w y" favours have deferv’d. 
“ Wherin my interefts are double, both for my felf and 
“ them: wh I fhall be ever careful to acknowledge as 

* MSS. at Port Eliot. Endorfed, “To my Sonns: 3d July, 1629.” 
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*‘ an obligation that muft binde me both in fervice and 
“devotion to remaine yo" moft affectionate fon-in- 
<Jawtt* 

Alas! they were never to meet again. The oppor- 
tunity which was to make poor Eliot abound with 
happinefs was not to be vouchfafed in this world. In 
little more than a month after that letter Mr. Gedie was 
dead. The circumftances are not known to us beyond 
the fuddennefs, and the fad increafe of trouble to the 
imprifoned Eliot at the thought of his children doubly 
fatherlefs by lofs of that fecond home.. Kind friends 
interpofed, of courfe ; and a letter addrefled by him to 
one of thefe, Mr. Treife, who appears to have taken 
fome part in the management of his father-in-law’s 
eftates, and who with his wife had been mof adtive in 
fervice, furvives to fhow us fomething of the difficulty 
in which the father found himfelf: with neceffity to 
adminifter to Mr. Gedie’s will, with doubts unrefolved 
as to many of its provifions, with his own eftates in truft, 
with danger of lofing advantage of his father-in-law’s 
bequefts by uncertainty as to new trufts created as well 
as by inability to conteft the disfavour of the crown, and 
with anxiety for his helplefs children overmaftering all. 
“ You fee, fir,” he writes, “ how like a flood of trouble I pour 
“< myfelfe upon you!” 

The letter. was written amid the many troubles of the 
new term then juft beginning ; and when, as will be feen 
fhortly, it was no longer doubtful that unlefs he con- 
fented to compromife the privilege of parliament he 
muft fubmit to indefinite imprifonment. Yet as to this 
no complaint efcapes him, nor a word that might indicate 
a faltering purpofe. He begins by the remark that 
Mr. Treife muft give him leave to take a fitter time 
than imprifonment to pay thofe thanks he owed him for 
the many courtefies he had received. But though the 
fatisfaction were deferred, the acknowledgment fhould 

* MSS. at Port Eliot, Auguft 1629. ‘To my father-in-law."” 
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never ceafe. Abraham had brought him intelligence of 
his father-in-law’s death, but no light of his affairs beyond 
that contained in a copy of his will. Upon this he 
would at once have written to Mr. Treife but for ex- 
pecting his fervant Hill would have brought him fome 
larger knowledge. There were many things wanted to- 
wards his inftruction, for a direction of that nature. The 
bufinefs confifted of divers parts, and muft turn by 
feveral wheels. The many interefts involved, Mr. Treife 
knew: in right, “in equity for the prefent.” His friend 
knew the pofition in which the will placed him “ for the 
“ time to come” in regard to thofe who held for him 
in truft: “wherein the intention of the donor muft be 
<¢ clearly underftood, and the feoffees he has trufted, how 
«“ they doe apprehend it, that there may be a generall 
concurrence, a confent in the orders and difpofitions 
< that fhall followe.” He then continues : 


«© [ meete with manie difficulties in the expreflions of the will, which 
«© I defire may be refolved before I adventure on ptticulars: as, what 
“ time is meant by yeares of difcretion, when the land fhall be con- 
« veyed, and then, in the conveyance of the inheritances, whether the 
«* prefent poffeffions were to paffe, and the mother, had fhe lived, muft 
«© have ftoode at the courtefie of her children? ‘Thefe doubtes, which 
“© for hafte I thus fhortlie have propounded, you will eafily underftand, 
“¢ upon the recollection of thofe conferences which in this point formerly 
“ we have had. And therein I muft crave a little explication from y* 
“© knowledge before I enter further, whofe fenfe herein muft be my 
« dire@tion. Of which, advife me as {peedily as you may. And I 
“: will in the meantime heer endeavour the prevention of all prejudice. 
«There are fome things in the country carefullie to be intended in 
« which I can [give] no p'ticular direction, having yet no knowledge 
“ or information for myfelfe. But, as generally in all, I muft therein 
«¢ depend upon y" help; and for the payment of rentes for T'reburfey, 
«“ Thorne, and others, wherein as I have learned formerly from my 
“© father in law it ftands upon the danger of a forfeiture. And to me 
« you knowe there will be no afpect of favour. What the rents are, and 
«how payable, I knowe not: but I praie, ufe your care herein to 
“ cleare itt from that hazard, and to fecure us by a fpeedie fatisfaction. 
«I did prefume upon the diligence of Hill before his comeinge up, that 
“ he would have entreated y" helpe to have taken an exact inventorie of 
<€ all the ftocke abroad; and for the care and prefervation thereof, to 
“ have fettled fome prefent order and direCtion. You knowe what reason 
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“I have to thinke all thinges are not too well. And I am fare the more 
“* we delay this fearche, if there be corruption, the more hard it will be 
“to cure itt. I praie, in y™ great refpeéts to me, for which I fhall ever 
** be y™ debtor, make fome reflection upon this, and at y® leifure caft a 
“ little eye upon it. I fh4 be glad likewife, for your eafe and to decline 
“* the envy of thofe perfons who I believe have no great affection to 
“you, if you could gaine fome waie the afliftance of Mr. Locke. I am 
“ hopefull of his readinefle in regard of his great acquaintance with my 
“ father in lawe: and if you pleafe therefore to move him in my name, 
“ tell him w*ball I the fooner doe defire itt, to renew for myfelfe the 
“ like interefts of friendfhip. You fee, Sir, how like a flood of trouble 
“I pour myfelfe upon you! and that y* willingneffe on fome is made 
“an overture and occafion for more!” 


He prays him again and again to pardon it. Though 
the injury could not be too great in him that had no 
pretence to merit or deferve it, let not his goodnefs be 
difcouraged from that exercife of charity. It was a. 
large vifit to a prifoner, and had fo many other pieties 
that it could not go unrewarded. Though there fhould 
be a general ingratitude in men, heaven would requite 
it. And yet his own thanks could never fail, His 
prayers fhould daily witnefs it. And when, the prefent 
days being paft, he fhould have opportunity of other 
acknowledgment, he would be in nothing wanting to 
the full fatisfaction of his debt. For his children he 
had written to Mr. Treife’s wife, who had been to 
them fo kind a friend. He was indeed fo much beholden 
to them both that he could hardly judge where the 
greater obligation lay. But the feveral engagements 
were fo ftrong that they muft ever bind him to be of 
both the moft faithful friend. He then turns to Mrs. 
Treife, and clofes the letter by fome fpecial words to her 
of earneft thankfulnefs for her kindnefs to his little ones. 

Though he had not, he fays, opportunity to give the 
leaft requital to her favours, and hardly time, fuch as 
with fafety he might ufe, to reckon the particulars, yet 
his acknowledgment never could be wanting. That 
he muft pay, and for it then her acceptance he craved. 
The great love fhe had expreffed upon thofe children ; 
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the helps and advantages fhe had given them ; the cares 
and refpects fhe daily ufed; all this had rendered her 
even in the nature of a mother to them, and made him 
in his prifon fo much her debtor, that if all his endea- 
vours were at liberty and employed in her fervice only, 
he muft confefs they would fall fhort of fatisfaction. 
However, he defired the continuance of her favour, that, 
if there fhould be anything amifs, her direction might 
reform it; and though he deferved it not, her own 
goodnefs would reward it. All the little ones he pur- 
pofed, God willing, to leave with their miftrefs where 
they were; but his daughter “ Beffe” he would provide 
for in London, and about Candlemas he hoped to have 
her up. (Their miftrefs, who feems to have been partly 
partly their inftruétrefs and partly on the footing of a 
lady houfekeeper, was named Polwhele; and under her 
charge Mrs. Treife’s daughter Mary had been lately 
ftaying with the orphan children.) ‘‘I knowe they will 
“be much joyed with company of your daughter Mary 
“at Treburfey. And Polwhele will take the like care 
“of her as of the reft. I pray leave her with them as 
“a figure of your prefence, and for an occafion to make 
“‘ yt vifits the more often.” And fo, with the moft 
affectionate remembrance of his thanks and love, Eliot 
refts her affured friend.* 

This worthy pair will not again, or very flightly, appear 
in the imprifoned patriot’s hiftory ; but let their names 
hereafter have honourable and grateful memory for active 
and kindly fervice to him in his hour of foreft need. 


V. Trinity To MicHAELMAS,. 


During the interval between the terms, made weary 
and long by the uncertainty in which all the prifoners 
had been left by the king’s abominable artifice, the moft 
important incident to Eliot was that of which de- 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot: 17th October, 1629. 
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{cription has been given. Up to the period of his 
father-in-law’s death, there is indeed little to record; 
fave that the privileges of his altered condition as a 
prifoner were extended to him more fparingly than to 
the reft, and that he continued to maintain the fame 
quiet, refolute, uncomplaining temper. 

Writing again to Knightley on the feventeenth of 
Auguit, when his friend had fent another fpecial mef- 
fenger to him, indications efcape him of a mifgiving, for 
which afterwards there will appear to have been too 
much reafon, as to the terms that might be propofed 
hereafter to accompany bail; and incidentally he illuf- 
trates the continued reftriction put upon his intercourfe 
with his fellow captives. It is only by fending round 
to their various lodgings in the Tower, Knightley’s fer- 
vant himfelf, that he can obtain the means of anfwering 
his friend’s queftions as to their health. 

He begins by faying that he takes the opportunity 
prefented by Knightley’s man to fend him fome remem- 
brance of the affections borne to him there, and the great 
impreffions they take from the continued evidence of his 
friendfhip. Were anything going on in public affairs 
worth his reception, it would have been a happinefs to 
convey it ; and what concerned themfelves in the Tower, 
though of lefs moment, he fhould yet have prefumed to 
mention as an entertainment for Knightley’s leifure, if it 
had any late occurrences unknown to him. “I thank 
“God we doe all heer injoy our healthes; fo much 
“ your meffenger doth affure me, who gives it me in the 
* relacon of his vifits; and wee dailie have examples of 
“* the great providence that protects us. Ther appeares 
“* noe figne of alteration in our ftate, or an opening yett 
“to libertie; unleffe it be in Jucth waies as I hope we 
“¢ (hall not take it. But we knowe ther is that will effect 
“it in due tyme. ‘The beft intelligence we have is, 
“that for the prefent we are utterly forgotten; wh™ 
“ ceffation happily may fettle the humors that were 
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* ftir’d ; and then, it maie be, all things will returne unto 
“ their temper. However, we fhall await His leafure that 
“« fuftaines us, to whom, as I am confident we have the 
“ competitions* of our frends we fhall dailie offer our 
“¢ devotions, as for ourfelves, for them; and that there 
“« may be fome influence of His mercies yett to preferve 
the happineffe of the kingdom, w™ confifts in that truth 
we have profeft, and is incompatible of all impurity 
“or mixture. Thefe defires I am fure cannot want yo" 
“help in goeinge the waie of heaven, with which you 
are foe well acquainted. Mine likewife fhall earneftly 
attend you, both in this and all things elfe that maie 
exprefs me to be yo" faithful frend and brother.”+ 

With the fame patient refolution he writes foon after 
to a Cornifh friend ; and the letter is noticeable for a 
paflage which feems quietly to affert the confiftency of 
his public conduét, to accept what he then was fuf- 
fering as but the confequence and completion of what 
he had ever been doing, and to claim that his evening 
and his morning fhould be accounted as one. Thanking 
this “ Mr. Smithe” for many other his favours, he fpe- 
cially acknowledges his laft remembrance, which befides 
the affurance of his love imported an intelligence of his 
health, and in that refpeét was welcome. ‘We have 
‘“noe news to give y"; and if we had, I know you 
** would not now expect it.” He means that the con- 
veyance for his letter was not fafe. Their condition, he 
adds, retains the fame ftate it had; but it was poflible 
the influence of his wifhes would fo far work upon it as 
ere long it might have alteration. Mr. Smithe, it feems, 
had acquainted him with a general movement in Cornwall 
to addrefs a petition to the king. ‘“ However,” he con- 
cludes, “I prefume you have that confidence of yo’ frend, 
“that the defire of liberty cannott move him to fuch 
“* hafte as might make him leave either his difcretion or 
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* He means the petitions of friends with their own. 
t From the MSS, at Port Eliot: 17th Auguft, 1629, 


oe Eliot’s County moving for his Relea/e. OR 
“‘ honeftie behind him; but that his Eveninge and his 
““ Morninge fhall be One. And as in this, foe to you, 
“J fhall ftill make good what I have profeft, to be 
‘Siyor.true frend.” * 

In a month from the time when that letter was written, 
Mede was reporting to Stutevile that the whole county 
of Cornwall had prefented to his majefty a petition in 
behalf of the gentlemen prifoners, that they might enjoy 
the benefit of the Petition of Right and be fet at liberty. 
But its only effect was to increafe againft Eliot the 
exafperation of the king. Shortly before, as already 
there has been occafion to mention, Eliot’s old enemy 
Sir Barnard Grenvile had defcribed to the court the 
complete failure of the mufters in that county; and had 
{tated it as owing to the “ malevonent faction of Eliot” 
that everything was out of order, that all the deputy 
lieutenants were either fearful or unwilling to do the 
duties commanded them from the council, and that he was 
himfelf weary of his lieutenancy “ feeing I fee it fo mutch 
“‘ undervalued.” { But the king could take no leffon 
from the difpofition or temper of his people. He was 
fimply driven by it into courfes more intemperate and 
dangerous. 

A fingular inftance was afforded at this very time. 
Shortly after his fecond proclamation denouncing Eliot 
as outlawed and defperate in mind and fortune, an- 
nouncing his difufe of parliaments, and forbidding as a 
prefumption even the further mention of them, a tract 
was found to be paffing fecretly from hand to hand en- 
titled 4 Propofition for his Majefty’s Service to bridle the 
Impertinency of Parliaments, in which the fovereign was- 

* From the MSS. at Port Eliot : 25th Auguft, 1629. 

+ Birch Tranfcripts : 26th September, 1629. 

MS. S. P.O. From Tremeer, 19th July, 1629: “*To my Hono- 
«‘rable frend S* Jeames Bagge, Kn‘. at Captayn Buckeftons hows neir 
«¢ St Martens churtch in Strand London.”’ Six days later, I find the Earl 
of Bedford writing to inform fecretary Lord Dorchefter that he has, in 
obedience to the king’s demand, figned a deputation of lieutenancy to Sir 
James Bagg for the county of Devon, 
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recommended with grave irony to abolifh them outright 
as Louis the Eleventh had done, to fubftitute his own 
authority everywhere in place of law, and to raife money 
by a feries of fuggefted abfolute edicts.* It was the 
reproduction of an old fquib that Sir Robert Dudley had 
written in Florence in the old king’s time, and, fuiting 
exquifitely now the public temper, had a great run. All 
through this Trinity long vacation, fays Rufhworth, 
did that traét walk abroad, and go from hand to hand, 
fometime at court, fometime in the country, and fome- 
time at the inns of court, the humour of the author 
being much enjoyed. But at laft it came to the know- 
ledge of the king, to whom ‘the appreciation of humour 
was unknown; and led to the moft contemptible profecu- 
tion on record even in the annals of the ftar-chamber. 
Copies having been traced to the Earls of Clare, Bed- 
ford, and Somerfet,+ to Selden, and to Oliver Saint John, 
all were dragged into that court. It being alleged to 
have come originally out of the library of Sir Robert 
Cotton, the library was put under feizure and clofed ; 
its learned owner was imprifoned by order of the council ; 
and the fame fate was inflicted on his librarian Richard 
James. Thefe iniquitous things were done at the opening 
of Michaelmas term; they were perfifted in for many 
months; the court covered itfelf in the procefs with 
ridicule and fhame; and at laft was too glad to accept 
the excufe of the birth of a prince of Wales to dire&t a 
pardon to every one implicated. This was at the clofe 


* A copy of this ironical performance is printed by Rufhworth (Memo- 
rials i, App. 12-17). One of its propofals may be quoted: ‘* Whereas the 
“ lawyers’ fees and gains in England be exceffive, to your fubjeéts’ preju- 
“dice: it were better for your majefty to make ufe thereof, and on all 
“‘caufes fentenced impofe with the party to pay five pound per cent. of 
“the true value that the caufe hath gained him; and for recompenfe thereof 
“to limit all lawyers’ fees and gettings.”” 

J This is one of Carr’s laft appearances in hiftory. How he had been 
drawn into communication with the popular lords, and had obtained the 


favourable mention of Eliot (ante i, 415), has had notice in former paflages 
of this work. 
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of May 1630; and in the fame month of the following 
year Sir Robert Cotton died.* The feizure of his library 
was a blow he had never recovered. 

What pain this occafioned Eliot may be imagined from 
the many evidences I have given of his warmth of regard 
for that famous man. He had laughed with others at the 
pamphlet, little knowing the cataftrophe it was to lead 
to; and at the very time was correfponding about books 
with Cotton’s librarian, who thought only of joining in 
the laugh, being as yet alfo happily ignorant of the fate 
that awaited himfelf in connexion with it. 

Richard James, who heid a fellowfhip at Oxford, was 
an undoubtedly learned man. D’Ewes talks of him as 
a fhort, red-bearded, high-coloured fellow; a mafter of 
arts who had fome time refided in Oxford, and. had 
afterwards travelled; an atheiftical profane fcholar, but 
otherwife witty and moderately learned ; who had fo 
{crewed himfelf” into Sir Robert Cotton’s good 
opinion, that whereas at firft he had only permitted him 
the ufe of fome of his books, at laft he beftowed the 
. cuftody of his whole library upon him.ft In regard to 

men of profane {cholarfhip the puritan baronet is not to 
be accepted for authority. James appears to have been 


* « He was prefently thereupon fued in the ftar-chamber, his library 
“locked up from his ufe, and two or more of the guard fet to watch his 
“houfe continually. When I went feveral times to vifit and comfort him 
“in the year 1630, he would tell me they had broken his heart that 
‘had locked up his library from him.’’ D’Ewes’s Autobiography, ii. 41. 
There is a royal warrant among the MSS. of the S.P.O. dated {ubfequently 
to that by which the various perfons implicated are to be freed from re- 
ftraint, directing that the ftudies of Sir Robert Cotton fhould ftill remain fhut 
up, though he might enter therein and take any writings whereof he had ufe, 
provided he did it in the prefence of a clerk of the council! Yet it ap- 
pears clearly from a petition of Richard James’s in the fame collection, 
addreffed for his freedom to Lord Dorchefter, that Sir Robert Cotton was 
not confcious that he poffeffed the traét in his library, and had never feen 
it “until he received it from the Earl of Clare.” He had only, with his 
ufual liberality, permitted accefs to a perfon who had taken the opportunity 
of tranfcribing it. D’Ewes’s affertion that James had taken money for 
granting fuch permiffion appears to be contradiéted by the admitted facts. 


+ Autobiography, li. 39. 
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amiable as well as really learned ; and though the 
religious element was certainly wanting in his friendly 
confolations and advice, Eliot had reafon to be grateful 
to him for much that lightened his imprifonment. In 
religion alfo there was between them the fympathy of 
a common diflike of the Romifh fuperftition, which 
James had ever the fpirit and intelligence to denounce, 
as the ally of tyranny, and enemy to free focieties and 
commonwealths. 

In one of his letters written in September, James 
informs his ‘“ Deere Sir John Elliott” that if he fhall 
not have come forth from the Tower after his own 
return from Canterbury he will make it his duty to find 
out fome books to entertain his leifure. Meanwhile he 
has fent him Cardan and a few others: as to which Eliot 
replies that he has found therein much that was worthy of 
confideration. ‘Then Mr. James withes his dear Sir John 
to refolve him a point as to Lipfius de Con/tantid ; which, 
having leifure of a prifon, he will peradventure be 
pleafed once more to read and give his opinion whether 
in the writing of it Lipfius was not at the time meditat- . 
ing flight from the Hollanders. Eliot’s attention is 
called to the “whining philofophie” with which a 
defence is attempted of the oppreffion of the Spaniards : 
grounded on fate, providence, neceflity, remonftrance of 
greater tyranny in ancient time, and what James calls 
(in the old ftrict fenfe of the word) a wicked elevating, or 
carrying off, the natural affe@tion which every true free 
heart muft bear to his own country. It was a defect, 
James remarked with pardonable complacency, which 
he had himfelf otherwhere fhown, out of Boccalini, to 
be caufed mainly by the Roman fuperftition, and to 
have been a great {pring and origin of the miferies 
that had befallen chriftian commonwealths. This of 
** Lipfius,” he concludes, “I did imagine before I ever 
“read him ; and if you find not my conjecture true, yet 
“there be many antique peices in him which may pleafe 
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“a fecond or third readinge.”* And fo, leaving with 
the imprifoned philofopher that fource of amufement, 
and with his heart blefling all Eliot’s purpofes, he refts 
his faithful fervant. 

Of one of thofe purpofes, to which James’s learning 
and fympathy, and the rare books at his command, very 
largely contributed, I have difcovered that it occurred to 
Eliot at this time ; that now firtt it began to take fhape ; 
and that the proper time and place for defcribing it will 
be here. In thefe earlieft leifure days of imprifonment 
he projected a treatife which was found completely tran- 
{cribed by him at his death, upon the right of majefty, 
or the principles and limits of kingly power. It is in 
three books; occupies between two and three hundred 
clofely-written folio pages; and has elaborate marginal 
notes of extracts and citation from original authorities in 
nearly all the learned languages. Thefe indeed overlay 
it to fuch an extent as in fome degree to give it the cha- 
racter of having ferved as much for the entertainment 
of leifure as for difplay of the fruit and exercife of 
thought. One derives from it a prodigious impreffion 
of the variety of Eliot’s fcholarfhip and knowledge, and 
of the happy power he poffeffed of finding relief therein 
from fuffering and forrow, as Raleigh, in that very place, 
had done in the earlier time. 

He calls his treatife, which remains ftill in manufcript 
at Port Eliot, De Fure Mayjeftatis ; and in its firft book, 
which confifts of feven chapters, treats of majefty in 
general. My account will be neceffarily brief; but 
will perhaps fufficiently exprefs its character and tone, 
- and, independently of an occafional vein of reflection and 
reference which is perfonally very interefting, its really 
ftriking claims as a piece of learned and philofophic 
differtation. 

Towards the clofe of his third chapter, after exhauft- 
ing precedents and anecdotes of the powers, duties, and 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot: September 1629. 
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felf-impofed reftraints of kings in the ancient time, 
“this,” he fays, “makes a true difference between 
“a king and a tyrant, that the tyrant abufes his great 
“ liberty, but a king will not ufe it when he may. The 
“one ufurps more authority than he fhould; the other 
‘¢ does not exercife all the power that he might.” And 
from this he warns the king who reforts to authority when 
he might ufe law, that “‘though neither man’s law fhould 
“ judge him, nor man’s authority punifh him, yet God’s 
“law will condemn, and His hands, even by man’s 
“ hands, execute vengeance on him, for his high 
“ power doth not exempt him from obedience to the 
“< lawes of God and nature, nor protect him from His 
“ Almighty arm.” 

After this he proceeds to relate “ ftrange ftories of the 
*« deaths of kings” in which the voice of the Creator had 
fpoken to them. And it occurs to him to reflect that if 
kings, when difpofed to injuftice and endowed with 
power to inflict it, did but ferioufly think it poffible that 
God might be referving them to his own punifhment 
from whom there was no appeal, againft whom there 
was no power, from whofe eyes they could not be hid, 
and whofe fight they could not fhun—they would furely 
not take that liberty to abufe their power “ as now they 
“‘ doe. For, as winds when they blow moft boyfteroufly, 
“ then ufe they to ceafe moft fuddenly, foe mortal men 
‘‘ when they exalt themfelves moft proudly, then ufe 
“they to be neereft their downfall.” Did it occur to 
Eliot, as he wrote, that even fuch a fate might be then pre- 
paring for the old proud fabric of the Englifh monarchy? 

One of his fubtleft and beft expofitions is that of the 
way in which the Roman inftitutions of patron and 
client are traced out in their affinity to the Saxon and 
Norman “ feudaries.” He fhows clearly and juftly the 
character of this relation; each bound to each by mutual 
good offices, and the obligation fo created upon kings. 
The origin and type of the fubjection of kings he finds in 
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the old right of inveftiture. “ For what can be more bafe 
* or abject than to come in manner of a fuppliant before 
“* his lords, with his armes put off, his fpurres bound upp, 
‘< his head bare, and kneeling downe upon his knees to 
“putt his fuppliant hands holden upp into the hands of 
*“ his lord.” 

Incidental to this, Eliot has a mafterly and powerful 
argument on the theme that “the very effence of feuds 
“* confifts in fervices;” and he opens his fixth chapter 
with a plain and forcible ftatement again{t the jus 
divinum, and with affertion of the compact abiding in 
governors to keep faith with the people governed. 
“If majefty be denied to thofe that are bound to 
* perform fealty unto others, there feems not to be any 
“ king or prince amongft chriftians that we can truly fay 
“hath majefty. Becaufe all do bind themfelves unto 
“ their fubjeéts by oath, when they do enter upon their 
** governments ; and divers doe interpret their oaths to 
“be oaths of fidelity. Whereupon the enemies of 
** fovereignty would infer, that fubjects have no lefs right 
“and authoritie againft kings, if they fhall chance not 
“ to keep their oaths, than kings have againft fubjects. 
“ Becaufe, fay they, that by mutuall oaths they enter into 
““ contract one to another. Now a contract is violated 
“ when the effential condition of it is not kept. If princes 
“ then do break the contract by ill ufage of their fubjedts, 
“ fubjects alfo are no longer bound to keep their oath. 
“ Becaufe gui fidem non fervat, fidem fperare non debet. 
‘* And in the oath is to be underftood, the condition of 
** faith to be kept; w is generall in every contract ; 
“‘ which we are not bound to keep when he that con- 
“ tracts with us did firft fraudulently breake. Neither 
“* ought he to expect any profit from a bargain that keeps 
** not the conditions agreed upon.” 

To this he adds with much candour what monarchic 
reafoning might allege to limit fuch powers of rebellion 
in the fubject ; and 1n a clofing chapter difcuffes whether 
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a king is bound by the aéts of his predeceffors in the 
fame form of commonwealth. As to that he has no 
doubt: “I anfwear that in all fuch kingdoms w™ kings 
“ receive from their fubjeéts by compact, they muft keep 
“ the laws of their predeceffors, and may not alter them 
“at pleafure. Not for that the power of the prede- 
“ ceffor doth bind the fucceffor, but becaufe the fubjects 
“‘ did foe covenant with their king before he was king. 
“¢ Att which time they were fuperior unto him, and did 
“bind him to the laws.” Refulting from which is an 
argument, very finely purfued, againft frequent change in 
laws; the duty of the fovereign’s place binding him to 
keep juftice certain by no alteration of the law that is not 
imperatively called for. In this he alleges precedents 
from all hiftory. ‘ And fith laws are the pillars and 
“ bands of the commonwealth, it muft needs follow that 
“ the ftate muft be diffolved when laws are undone at 
*¢ pleafure.” Nor lefs eloquent is the clofing argument 
againft a prince exercifing his prerogative recklefily. ‘ It 
“‘ was well faid by Julian, As I am flow to condemn fo 
“am I much flower after I have condemned to pardon.” 
The fubject of the fecond book of the treatife, con- 
fifting like the firft of feven chapters, is “ De Furibus 
“ Majeftatis Majoribus,” its principal object being to 
define what and how many the rights of majefty are. 
The firft chapter treats of high and abfolute rights; from 
which defcent is made to inferior rights, fuch as thofe of 
adminiftration, in the exchequer and treafury. And here 
occafion is taken to fhow the danger of favourites, and 
that no king can depute royal rights to a fubjet. Very 
different, on the other hand, was the power of deputing 
to fubjects the privilege of making laws, and of this 
Eliot difcourfes eloquently. Then, in a third chapter, he 
handles that power of making laws, and “ other rights 
“that iffue therefrom.” Here again he incidentally 
protefts againft exercife of the pardoning power, ufing 
the fame illuftration which already has appeared in one 
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of his fpeeches ;* and the paffage is otherwife remark- 
able for its reafoning from the divine law again{t the 
king’s power to pardon murder. I ought to mention 
that this power had been of late years frequently and 
grofily exercifed by way of boon and favour to courtiers 
who were known to have received bribes or payment 
for fuch interceffion. “St. Louis when he had par- 
““doned one a wicked fac, and fell by and by upon 
“the verfe of the 106" pfalm, Bleffed are they that do 
“ Juftice, he recall’d the man, and call’d in his pardon. 
“Tam perfuaded by thefe places that a king ought not 
** to pardon murther: Numb. XXXV, 30-31; Exod. xxi, 
Reed Deut: ix, S1OSt ey Kings ii, 31-33. Unlefs 
“he would alter God’s law, or annihilate it, wh he 
“doth if he go about to change the unchangeable rule 
*‘ of righteoufneffe.” 

Next, in an extremely eloquent paflage, Eliot warns 
kings and all men of the neceflity of obferving ftriétly 
thofe fupreme laws which proceed from the light of 
divine truth “ left in men’s minds fince the fal] >” as fepa- 
rating the difhoneft from the honeft, and not to be evaded, 
qualified, or explained away ; “the fame at Rome, and 
‘at Athens, heretofore, now, and hereafter ;” and far 
fuperior to the power of princes. Here alfo occurs 
another incidental paflage of extreme intereft. Dif. 
cuffing ftill the various rights of princes, Eliot arrives at 
the power of conferring nobility: which he defcribes as 
given to a prince “at home only, in his own country, by 
“creation or office;” and proceeds to confine within 
limits fuch as in later time had been {corned but could 
never without injury be overpaffed. A very impreflive 
remark accompanies this ftriking proteft againft the de- 
gradation of nobility by indifcriminate creations. Effen- 
tially we are alk noble, he fays, and all hare in the lower- 
ing and degrading of the outward forms and dignities of 
rank. ‘A prince may make noble in his own ftate, 

* See ante, i. 334. 
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“ but not abroad. By nature we are all alike noble: 
«© defcended, all, of one common parent: foe that by 
“© nature none is bafe: that comes only by vice and bad 
“manners. When Jack Cade told his fellow traitors 
‘“‘ who had confpired to root out nobility, that gentry, 
«and all inequalities of dignitie, were an injury to 
“ nature, it was no affertion of a right, but only his 
<¢ ignorance and ill manners.” 

In the fourth chapter of this book, Eliot treats of the 
power of making magiftrates : and of “ laft appeal, 
“ proper to majefty.” In the fifth he difcourfes “ of 
“ power of arms, and things belonging thereunto ;” 
and here he quotes William of Malmefbury to fhow that 
king Stephen, when hard preffed by Henry afterwards 
the Second, had given power to his fubjects to build and 
fortify caftles in their own territories, but found himfelf 
obliged to withdraw it afterwards. The paflage is in- 
terefting for the ufe he fubfequently made of the fame 
argument in a letter to his friend Bevil Grenvile. 

In the fixth chapter he deals “‘ of the right that majefty 
© hath over the church, and in caufes ecclefiafticall ;” 
and here’ he difplays an extraordinary amount and variety 
of learning, under the guidance of much moderation and 
a philofophic fpirit. He condemns fynods and convo- 
cations, but advifes princes to refort ever to the comfort 
of learned men, and never to go about fettling religious 
points out of their own brains; fince, “ though all 
“ kings are not unlearned or unwife, many are both.” 
He adds very cautioufly, of ‘“univerfities and colleges,” 
to which it fhould pertain to hinder and render needlefs 
other lefs lawful affemblies, that out of them ‘“ may 
“ come much peril to the ftate if they be ill, much good 
“if they be good.” 

There is then a feventh chapter in which “ the power 
“ of majefty in re nummaria” is treated of ; and here the 
views expreffed are found, and clearly conveyed. He 
defines money as “ the rule of law and common meafure 
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+ of all things which are pofleft in any ftate; where- 
“upon it is called wipe, nomi/ma,” from the Greek 
word law, becaufe law and conftitution made it the 
public meafure; and he points out, by a feries of 
excellent economic examples, that if that meafure of 
things be ever changed or troubled, all other things 
muft needs be alfo changed and put out of order and 
courfe. With this he clofes his fecond book. 

His third opens with an expofition of the twofold 
rights of majefty—the greater and the lefs. Having 
handled the greater in preceding paflages, he now treats 
of the lefs, calling them rather « privileges of dignity and 
“high place” than «“ rights of majefty.” Neceffarily 
this part of his fubject is the leaft interefting ; but there 
is yet much ability in its mode of treatment, and the 
fame profufion of interefting authorities. At the clofe he 
guards againft the poffibility of an inference, from any 
alleged fupreme power in the king, againft the fafe and 
certain property of the fubject. “ He isin fome fort,” fays 
Eliot, “in the cafe of a tutor who may not alienate the 
** goods of his pupil; or of a churchman who may 
“ not pafs away the goods of the church; as being but 
“in place of adminiftrator, not of owner. One faith 
“well, Res regie dignitatis, non tam regis funt, quam 
PoTregi 

Such were the ftudies and labours by which, though 
not completed till the later months, fome part at leaft 
of Eliot’s prifon-leifure was occupied during the interval 
between Trinity and Michaelmas. But as the later 
term came on, it brought back to all the prifoners im- 
mediate queftions of prefling perfonal concern; and ul- 
timately, to Eliot and one or two others, a fudden change 


of abode. 


* In the fame volume at Port Eliot which contains this treatife, there 
is alfo, much thumbed and ufed, and marked throughout in pencil by 
Eliot as if it had been clofely ftudied, “A Dialogue between a Counfellor 
“ of State and a Juftice of Peace,” to which reference has before been made. 
See ante, i. 563. 
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“Towards the latter end of the vacation,” fays Rufh- 
worth, “all the juftices of the king’s bench, being then 
“in the country, received every one of them a letter 
< from the council-table to be at Serjeant’s-inn upon 
<¢ Michaelmas day.” * 

They came up accordingly: and on the following 
morning, by fpecial command from his majefty, the 
chief juftice and Whitelocke attended at Hampton- 
court; conferred with the king as to the “ bufinefs of 
“ the gentlemen in the Tower ;” refpectfully reprefented 
to him that the offences being not capital, the prifoners 
ought to be bailed, “ giving /ecurity to the good behaviour ;” 
and receiving his affent thereto, with intimation that the 
early attendance of the judges in town had been requefted 
for that purpofe, were further made acquainted with his 
majefty’s intention to drop the proceedings in the ftar- 
chamber, and proceed by information in the king’s bench 
againft Eliot, Holles, and Valentine. 

The caufe of this change.can only now be affumed ; 
but there is little doubt that it had come to be confidered 
ill-timed if not dangerous, in the exifting ftate of the 
public feeling, to erect the ftar-chamber into a tribunal that 
would have to determine the privileges and power of par- 
liament: and as, under pretended conditions of which the 
meaning was well under{tood, the judges, with the doubt- 
ful exception of the chief baron who was fhortly to be 
fufpended,t were ready to affert the jurifdiction of their 

* Memorials, i. 682. 

+ The oftenfible caufe of Walter’s fufpenfion, during this prefent O&ober, 
from further fittings in the exchequer, has been fhown by Mr. Bruce | 
(Calendar, 1629-31, Pref. xxii-v) to have been a certain laxity fhown by 
him, at the circuit immediately following the diffolution of parliament, in 
dealing with that refiftance to the mufters in Cornwall of which we have 
feen Sir Barnard Grenvile fo bitterly complaining. But the real reafon for 
his fufpenfion at this fpecial time I believe to have been, as ftated by 


Whitelocke (Mem. i, 46), that he differed from the reft of the judges upon 
the point of further criminal proceedings for aéts done in parliament. 
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courts over an alleged offence committed in the houfe 
of commons; and as meanwhile they had now been in- 
duced, contrary to what was expected laft term, to refufe 
even intermediate bail unaccompanied by conditions 
of good behaviour ; the king had been fhrewdly advifed 
to reft upon the ordinary courfe of law, and commit to 
his judges the entire refponfibility. Moft efficiently by 
that means might not only the “impertinency of par- 
“< liaments” be bridled, but that late impertinency alfo 
be rebuked which had accufed the king of a fettled 
defign to trample on the laws. Both Whitelocke and 
Rufhworth imply that the two judges who attended at 
Hampton-court were fatisfied to have the information in 
the king’s bench; but I fhall have occafion to fhow that 
the chief juftice afterwards made objection. Upon a much 
more remarkable point, however, what is left unfaid by 
Whitelocke and Rufhworth is gravely mifleading. They 
reprefent the judges, on this occafion, as interpofing 
between the prifoners and the king to heal the breach 
by their good offices ; and they make no remark on the 
new condition of “‘ good behaviour” now for the firft time 
introduced. In the arguments for and againft bail during 
Trinity term the thing had never been hinted at. Four 
times had the matter then been difcuffed and no fuch 
queftion raifed. It was in fact the whole point in iffue; 
and we have feen how exactly Eliot forefhadowed the 
truth when, during the vacation, he expreffed to Knight- 
ley his hope that their liberty would not be propofed on 
terms unworthy their acceptance. Thofe unworthy terms 
being at laft, by preffure upon them during the vacation, 
conceded by the judges, the king might well affect, to 
_ all except Eliot, to make conceflion of everything elfe. To 
be bound to good behaviour in the charges at iffue, was 
to be bound to defert the public caufe; to be bound not 
again to bear arms againft its enemies; to be bound to 
declare as of favour, and not of right, freedom of con- 
duct and of fpeech in parliament. In his conflict with 
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his judges, in fhort, the king had triumphed ; and what 
remains to be defcribed is fimply their fhamelefs betrayal, 
under empty judicial forms, of the laws they had fworn 
to adminifter. 

The courfe it had been refolved to purfue with thofe 
excepted from the information, and generally as to bail 
with all, will appear from an outline of the unpublifhed 
correfpondence with the judges remaining ftill in the 
public record office. It begins as far back as the roth of 
September ; on which day, the condition of good beha- 
viour being by this time underftood and agreed to, a 
letter had been drawn up in the king’s name for tranf- 
miffion to the judges of his bench, which Mr. Attorney, 
in enclofing to the fecretary of ftate for approval, accom- 
panied by the expreffion of grave doubt whether it would 
be prudent to carry out his majefty’s wih to refufe bail 
to fome of the prifoners and grant it to others. It was 
_ true that much difference exifted between the faults of 
three of them, and thofe of the reft; yet he was afraid 
there would be many inconveniences if a difference as to 
bail were made.* The point ultimately was given up; 
‘¢ Sir John Eliot and the others,” as well as the prifoners 
generally, were to have the option of bail; and upon 
intimation of its acceptance with the condition of good 
behaviour, a royal letter of grace was to be extended to 
fuch as the information in the king’s bench did not 
include. 

The next letter was written to the fecretary by the 
chief juftice after the Hampton-court interview. Hyde 
and Whitelccke on conference with Croke had agreed, 
and entertained no doubt of the concurrence of their 
brother Jones, that if the prifoners fhould refufe to put 
in bail on the direction received from his majefty, he 
and his fellows would remand them to prifon; and if 
they fhould afterwards move at the term, and it were 


* MSS. S. P.O. Heath to Lord Dorchefter, roth September, 1629. 
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neceflary then to bail them, it fhould be done entirely on 
the ground of his majefty’s letter of grace, “ without de- 
*‘claring what the caufe is.” This, added Hyde, his 
_ brethren and himfelf believed to be according to his 
majefty’s intention and pleafure. My lord the fecretary in 
his reply undeceived them. His majefty had been much 
difpleafed by their clofing intimation. It had never 
been his intention that the prifoners fhould have the 
benefit of his letter upon once refufing it, until after 
fubmiffion and pardon; and therefore he fhould not now 
fign the offer of grace until he knew how the chief 
juftice and his brethren meant to govern theméfelves, if, 
after refufal of what was then offered, the prifoners 
fhould move for bail. It was his majefty’s fixed deter- 
mination that they fhould neither have their liberty by 
his letter, after fuch refufal, nor by other means, till 
they had acknowledged their fault and demanded 
pardon.* 

The chief juftice’s reply was lowly enough, but even 
he did not dare to accede to the laft fweeping propofition 
of his majefty. He told the fecretary that their brother 
Jones agreed to what was propofed, and for himfelf he 
thought it not poffible that the prifoners fhould be fo 
abfurd as to ftand upon terms of refufing his majefty’s 
grace. My lord the fecretary might depend that they 
fhould never be bailed by the writer and his brethren 
but in accordance with the king’s letter; and that if 
they carried themfelves infolently they fhould not efcape 
punifhment. But if fuch groffnefs were to be conceived 
as that they fhould firft refufe to put in bail, and after- 
wards move for it without acknowledging their fault, he 
and his brethren were under the neceflity of faying that 
though they might forbear bailing them for a time, yet 
bailable they were by law. By this the judges were 
bound; though they hoped to do it by his majefty’s favour, 
and made no doubt of their ability to carry the matter 


* MSS. S. P.O. 30th September and 1ft October, 1629. 
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to his good contentment. To this the fecretary replied 
on the day following. Relying on their affurances, the 
king had figned the letters, but defired the chief juftice to 
know that his further refolution was unalterable. In cafe 
the prifoners fhould decline his grace, he would recall his 
letters, and thenceforward peremptorily refufe them their 
liberty until after fubmiffion and entreaty for pardon. 
He required therefore to have knowledge, “ with the 
“ fooneft,” how the prifoners governed themfelves.* 

No time was loft. On the next day, Saturday the 
3rd of October, all the feven prifoners were brought 
by writs to the chief juftice’s chambers at Serjeant’s-inn. 
Holles, Hobart, Long, and Valentine were brought up 
firft, and put in four feveral rooms. Again{ft Long, it 
has been feen, there were {pecial proceedings irref{pective 
of his conduct on the fecond of March; and his cafe was 
firft taken. Bail was offered him, “ by his majefty’s 
“‘ gracious pleafure,” with the condition of good be- 
haviour. ‘For a good while” he withftood the good 
behaviour ; but his counfel, Mr. Erle, was fo very urgent 
with him that at laft, ftill declining to be bound for a 
time indefinite, he accepted the conditions until the firft 
day of term. Hardly had he done fo, however, when 
he learnt that Holles, Hobart, and Valentine had refufed 
them abfolutely ; and, much repenting him thereat, he 
went again before the judges, entreated to have back 
his recognifance, and befought them to remand him 
to prifon. ‘ Whereunto they anfwered it was not in 
“‘ their power to revoke it: fo he went home melan- 
“choly to his mother’s houfe, and the day following 
** recetved the communion at Mr. Shute’s church in 
“‘ Lombard-ftreet.”+ Hereafter will be feen what quiet 
mirth Long’s temporary weaknefs excited in his friends. 
_ The three recufants were again queftioned by the 
judges on the arrival at Serjeant’s-inn of Eliot, Selden, 


* MSS. S. P.O. Oétober 1ft and 2d, 1629. 
+ Birch Manufcripts. Mede to Stutevile: 17th Oétober, 1629. 
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and Strode; when, at five o’clock on that Saturday 
afternoon, all fix made formal appearance together be- 
fore the judges. Their condud, as Hyde admitted in 
defcribing it to the king, was “ temperate and without 
** offence.” They objected not to being bailed ; but 
with one voice faid they neither would nor could enter 
into the good-behaviour bond required, becaufe it would 
imply they had mifbehaved themfelves in parliament, and 
they fhould thereby betray their innocency and the public 
liberty. Defcribing the refult to the fecretary on the 
following morning, Hyde faid they had defired to be 
{pared of the good behaviour, thinking it would tend to 
their difgrace and might prejudice their caufe; but the 
king was to be affured that the judges would never bail 
them without binding them to good behaviour. Lon 
had been fo bound, and was delivered; but the refidue 
were remanded. Let not the lieutenant of the Tower 
be prevented from bringing them at the term before the 
court, according to the writs granted at the end of the laft 
term ; no other conditions than thofe before offered fhould 
be made with them; and by their continued refufal 
they would make all men witneffes of their infolent {pirits, 
and fhow themfelves fitter for a prifon than for freedom. 
The lieutenant already had expreffed his own views in 
the matter. He declared that he fhould not, without the 
king’s f{pecial pleafure, open the Tower gates again for 
gentlemen who defired only to outface his majefty and his 
majefty’s judges. Would my lord the fecretary inform 
him if he was bound to do it? Mr. Selden had taken out 
his writ the laft day of laft term; but the reft had only 
taken out theirs very lately, though, as their folicitors 
pretended, by the fame rule of court. Was this legal ? 
They had threatened him with actions of ten thoufand 
pounds a piece if he fhould not let them forth; but he 
fhould wait the king’s directions.—The directions were 
that the writs fhould be obeyed; and, on what was then the 
firft day of term, Friday the gth of October, all the 
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prifoners ftood once more at the king’s bench bar, with 
the lieutenant of the Tower by their fide; when Mr. 
Mafon, {peaking for Sir John Eliot and the reft, moved 
to have the refolution of the judges. 

Thereupon the court with one voice faid they were 
content the prifoners fhould have bail, but that they muft 
alfo find fureties for their good behaviour; to which Mr. 
Selden (the other gentlemen expreffing their defire that he 
fhould fpeak for all) replied that they had fureties ready 
for the bail, but not for the good behaviour, and claimed 
that this might not be urged. The cafe, he faid, had 
already long been depending in that court. They had 
been imprifoned for now more than thirty weeks. The 
queftion at iffue had been repeatedly argued, on the one 
fide and on the other; and until now there had been 
no fuch matter imported into it. The counfel for the 
king had afked only for a remand, and their own counfel 
had claimed either bail or difcharge; but never had it 
been raifed, on the one fide or the other, until now that 
my lords the judges fuggefted it, that they fhould be 
bound to the good behaviour. He had to remind my 
lords that four feveral days had been named in the laft 
term for the refolution of the court ; that the fole point 
queftionable then, and for fo long held in fufpenfe, was if 
bailable or not ; and that they were now ftriétly entitled to 
afk that the matter of bail and that of behaviour might be 
fevered, not confounded. Their demand for bail was a 
point of right. If it were not grantable as a right, they 
did not demand it. The finding of fureties for good 
behaviour, on the other hand, was a point of difcretion 
merely; and without great offence to the parliament, 
where the matters alleged in the return to the writs 
were acted, they could not confent to it. 

The court made no attempt to anfwer this dignified 
and conclufive appeal. Nothing was faid that was not 
an evafion. Jones intimated that as the return made no 
mention of anything done in parliament, they could not 
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in a judicial way take notice that the things alleged were 
done there. Whitelocke characterifed good behaviour 
as mere matter of government, not of law; and as at 
times a neceffary medicine for diforders of the common- 
wealth. Croke declared it would infli& no inconve- 
nience, for that the fame bail would fuffice, and all 
might be written on the fame piece of parchment. And 
Hyde thought it decent to warn the prifoners that if 
they then refufed to find the required fureties, and were 
for that caufe remanded, perhaps the court afterwards, 
as being acquainted with the caufe, might not grant 
them habeas corpus at all, and, for aught he knew, they 
might continue prifoners feven years longer! They 
would do well, therefore, to accept the offered favour ; 
feeing that if it were then refufed, another time it might 
not be fo eafy to attain to. 

The refufal was neverthelefs repeated; and the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, amazed (as he afterwards ex- 
preffed himfelf *) at fuch a refult, was ordered to carry 
back his prifoners. Serjeant Afhley rofe in the court 
and offered himfelf as bail for his fon-in-law. Hhlles 
thanked him, but thought the condition too hard. Long 
was told he muft renew his recognifance; but having 
remarked that he now thought the good behaviour a 


* “ May yt pleafe yo" Lo®,” the good man wrote to Dorchefter not 
many days afterwards, “I have looked over prefidents boath before my 
“tyme and finc boath of parliament men and otheres that have been pri- 
«¢ fonts heere, and howefoever [fure ] fome of them have ben of their inocencie, 
“yet I fynd no prefident to parralell theife prifon's p'fent. The Earles of 
“¢ Oxford, Arrondell, Lyncoln did often and humbly peticion his Mate, SF 
“¢ Robrt. Phillipps and M* Mallorycomitted for {peetch in parliament houfe— 
“ Phillipps peticoneth that y* was the greteft mizery could fall uppon him 
“in the world, worfe then death y* felf, that the kinge was difpleafed with 
«him ; and Mallory befought the kinges pdon and mercie, And S* Edward 
“¢ Cook being heere comitted for offending the kinge in the court of wards 
«humbly befetcheth his Ma‘** favor and MERCIE, fetting down that word 
“in great capitall lrés, that his Mate might take notiz of y* the moore, 
“¢ But theis prifoneres will not foe mutch as peticion they are forry the 
“‘ kinge is offended w*" them, although in difcourfe they cannot denie but 
“hee is a traytor that is not foe!”” MSS. S: P.O, Sir Allen Apfley to 
Dorchefter : “ haft theife at court or at his houfe in the Deanes yaard.” 
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very “ticklifh point” and could not confent to it, he 
was informed that he fhould have his defire and go back 
to prifon. Strode told the judges as they turned away 
that he thought two things at leaft fhould be granted 
them: permiffion to attend on Sundays at church, and 
once a week at that bar to demand their liberty. Hobart 
alfo moved my lords for more freedom in their imprifon- 
ment. But on thefe points no reply was vouchfafed. 
The marfhal of the bench took charge of Mr. Long, 
and the other fix went back to the Tower.* 

During this extraordinary fcene, witneffed with varying 
emotions by the crowd that filled the hall, the attorney- 
general had taken occafion to fay, upon Hyde’s warning 
as to the time they might have to lie in prifon, “ that 
** by the command of the king he had an information 
“ready in his hand to deliver in that court againft 
“ certain of them.” The information was exhibited 
after their departure; and was the fubje&t of an inter- 
view on the rifing of the court between the chief juftice 
and Heath, who, in a very remarkable letter to the fecre- 
tary of ftate four days afterwards, defcribed what had 
pafled, as well as the refult of his own further confidera- 
tion of what now fhould be done with the prifoners. 

He had conferred, he faid, with the lord chief juftice, 
the lieutenant of the Tower, and the clerk of the crown. 
The chief juftice was againft proceeding with the infor- 
mation. ‘‘ My lord thinketh it the beft way were to 
“ difpofe of them eather where they nowe are or to 
** other p’fons at the kinges pleafure, and ther leave them 
“as men neglected until their own ftomackes come 
“ downe, and not to p"ferr any information at all, they 
*‘ being nowe fafe, and foe fhall continue. But I dare 
“* not fubfcribe totally to his opinion to forbeare the in- 

* Very charaéteriftically, Selden, before going, left his majefty’s judges 
to confider an objection taken by him to the validity of the writ they had 
fent to the lieutenant for them, which, he faid, being wrongly directed Con- 


ftabulario, whereas it fhould have been Locum-tenenti Turris, rendered all 
proceedings grounded thereon void in law! 
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“ formation : nor could I conveniently alter his Opinion 
*‘ with reafon, leaft I fhould thereby difcover too farre 
“ the kinges intention touching them which is fitt to be 
** as counfells.” 

In other words, what the old king would have called 
arcana imperii had prevented a frank communication. 
Heath’s mafter having his own fecret as to Eliot for per- 
fifting with the information, Heath had not cared to 
look below the furface for Hyde’s reafons againft it. He 
feems hardly confident about it himfelf, but accepts it as 
a fettled thing. He then paffes to the other prifoners, 
whom the information was not to include; and as to 
whom the hope appears now to have been to induce them 
privately to fubmit and afk the king’s pardon. 

He had conferred with the lieutenant of the Tower 
as to their charges in prifon, and their means of inter- 
courfe with friends; the expectation of reducing the 
temper lately manifefted by them being held mainly to lie 
in thefe directions. ‘“ Mr. Lieutenant faieth that if they 
“have the liberty of the Towre by the kinges com- 
“‘aundement onely, by that they are out of the kinges 
“‘ charg ; and being urs p"foners he can fee there fhould 
“* be noe extraordinary refort to them, & w" him ther 
“‘ charg will be deeper then in other prifons, & I am 
“« pfwaded he will be the beft keeper and his eye will 
*¢ difcover thofe who refort moft to them, by which ther 
“< affections will be much difcovered, and it will be no 
“hurt that the king have that opportunity to difcerne 
“ fuch from others better affected.” 

So therefore it might be left in regard to them. But 
now Mr. Attorney has to ftate the refult of his con- 

_ . ference with the clerk of the crown. “By 

a ee may “© the clerk of the crowne I find ther is a 
& be fent back to ¢ neceflitye that for theis three againft whom 
% other pifon, ¢ the information [is] p"pared, which are 
« S' John Eliott, M* Denzell Hollys, & Mr" 

“ Beniamyn Valentyne, they fhould for the prefent be 
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< fent to the p'fon of the kinges bench, becaufe other- 
<¢ wife they cann not by p'cez be compelled to aunfwere, 
“ but beinge in Cuftodia Marefcall they are to aunfwere. 
“ This may be done by this courfe only: That his Ma® 
“ be pleafed to figne a warrant to M Lieutenant to 
“‘ carrye them before one of the judges when it fhall be 
“ required by me on the kinges behalfe ; then on a fud- 
«¢ dayne and in an evening they fhall cde to Seriantes Inn, 
“and be turned over to that p'fon and charged w" the 
<¢ information.” Such were the precautions that had 
become neceflary to prevent any public demonftrations 
of fympathy ! 

Heath clofed his almoft illegible fcrawl by reverting 
to the other prifoners, and faying that if the king pleafed 
to have them remitted folely to the lieutenant’s charge, 
he would fend his lordfhip the fecretary a draft of the 
forms by which the warrants might be fo altered; which 
for the prefent he could not do, becaufe Mr. Lieutenant 
was not to bring him the copies until that afternoon. 

' The king’s endorfement remaining on this memorable 
epiftle {hows in what manner it was received. ‘“ For 
<¢ anfweare to lett y° Atturnie knowe the K will have the 
“¢ informaon goe forward. ‘That it is not here compre- 
“¢ hended why the prifoners fhould not as well anfweare 
“out of y° Towre as y° K® Bench ; but if y* be, the Att 
“‘ wust fhewe y° K y° reafon of it, and then his courfe 
<¢ will be followed.” * His majefty’s real objection Heath 
well knew. By Eliot’s removal to the cuftody of the 
marthal greater facilities would be offered for his bail ; 
it would be no longer poffible to refufe him the day 
rules to which all the marfhal’s prifoners were entitled ; 
and opportunities for public avowals of fympathy might 
be given. To thefe points therefore he addreffed him- 
felf in replying on the 15th to the fecretary’s letter em- 


* MSS. S.P.0, 13th October, 1629. Lord Dorchefter has further en- 
dorfed it: ‘‘Mr, Atturney y® 13 8°** rec and anfweared y® fame day by 
«¢ Audit" Fanfhaw.” 
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bodying the king’s minute. He explaips the « reafon 
“and neceflity” to be that the defendants may be 
charged with the information about to be filed againtt 
them. They fhould not however be permitted to 
appear in court, where they might have opportunity to 
vent themfelves; but the chief juftice fhould fend for 
them on a fudden to Serjeant’s-inn, where nothing fhould 
be done but to commit them to the prifon of that court, 
and charge them with the information. Bailed they 
Should not be, even if they offered it. The information 
was ready and to be filed that day. The king might 
be affured of the refolution of the chief juttice that 
they, even if they relented, fhould not be bailed until the 
king were firft made acquainted therewith; and Mr. 
Attorney would take care that the entry thereof upon 
record fhould be per mandatum domini regis, and not as 
if done mero jure.—With this the king was {atisfied. 
He wrote by his fecretary the fame day to tell his 
attorney that he liked very well of his care in the whole 
bufinefs, and likewife of my lord chief juftice’s refolu- 
tion. 

And fo the information was filed; and on the night 
of Thurfday the 29th of October, Eliot, Holles, and 
Valentine were brought privately from the Tower to the 
chambers of the chief juftice, and there, being charged 
and required to anfwer, were committed to the prifon of 
the marfhalfea. As Eliot playfully expreffed it, they 
left their palace in London and betook themfelves to 
their country-houfe in Southwark ; where they found 
Walter Long. 

Before the clofe of the term, in exactly the language 
of Eliot’s former plea in the ftar-chamber, Holles and 
Valentine had joined with him in pleading to the jurif- 
diction, and taken iffue with Mr. Attorney on his demur- 
rer. Heath had wifhed the judges at once to overrule the 
plea without calling for a demurrer; and it would have 
been the fimpleft courfe to adopt. But to men fecretly 
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confcious of the injuftice they were to commit, the out- 
ward forms of juftice were all-important ; and with one 
voice they refufed that application of Mr. Attorney, 
required him to demur, and appointed for the folemn 
farce of arguing a plea as to which their minds were 
made up, and to his majefty had been already privately 
declared, the fecond day of Hilary term.* Hardly had 
this been done, when Holles quitted the country-houfe 
in Southwark. No clue is left by which we can difcover the 
caufe of this fudden ftep, or any motive or excufe for the 
fubmiffion which undoubtedly was made by him; except 
that Mede had written to Stutevile fome days before to 
fay that “Mr. Holles was fo much importuned by his 
<c wife and her friends as it was faid he would at length 
“ yield to be bound to his good behaviour.” + His father- 
in-law Afhley and Noye were his fureties, and they with 
himfelf were bound in large fums. It is certain that 
Eliot never afterwards reproached him, but that they 
continued on friendly terms. 

The country-houfe and the palace were the fame to 
Eliot, though to his friends outfide the change feemed 
at firft to promife fome chance of fpeedier liberation. 
Bevil Grenvile wrote eagerly to him on hearing it: 
telling his «‘ Deareft S"” that, while he was deprived of 
his greateft happinefs, the feeing Eliot, it would be his 
next to hear from him that he was well; which he cove- 
toufly defired, and fhould ever pray for as a Public 
Good. He knew the unfitnefs of the time for any 


* His laft legal appearance in the prefent term is indicated by a {crap 
among his papers of a character fo horribly hieroglyphic, that without the 
always ready aid of my friend Mr. Bruce I fhould have failed to decypher 
it: “ Receaved of Mr. Valentine S' John Elliotte his reioynder the laft of 
“< November about fix of the clocke—f me, Jasper Wat"houfe, clarke to Mr. 
“‘ Kelynge.” Mr. Kelynge’s clients were greatly to be pitied if Mr. Jaf- 
per Waterhoufe was in the habit of writing to them. But of all the various 
unintelligible ferawls which have tried my patience and fight during the 
gemapoltieg of this book, I think Mr. Attorney Heath’s very nearly the 
wortt, 

+ Birch Tranfcripts, 7th November, 1629. 
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copioufnefs to pafs between them, and therefore would 
ufe none. Only he begged to know as his greatett 
cordial, whether there were yet, from late events, any 
more hope of fo great a blefling as the feeing Eliot 
fhortly in the weft. It was not fit to fay more, but he 
could not be quiet without faying fomething. « Fare- 
“* well, and love him that will live and dye yor faithful- 
“* left frend and fervant, Bevill Grenvile,” He dates from 
“¢ Cheefwicke,” from which he is about to travel to pafs 
his Chriftmas in the weft; and adds a pofticript which 
fhows he had not yet heard of the defe@ion of Holles. 
“ My beft fervice I pray reméber to y* two noble con- 
“ forts, whofe well-being I fhall noe leffe pray for than 
“yrs. The Noble Matter of this houfe kiffes yo" hands ; 
“than whom, you have not an_honefter nor truer 
“¢ Frend.” 

Eliot replied on the fame day, Grenvile’s meffenger 
doubtlefs waiting ; and told his friend that if he could 
but make agreement and reconciliation between his power 
and will, he fhould, inftead of thofe poor lines, return 
himfelf for anfwer. His readinefs to ferve him could 
not be in queftion, and his affection to be with him car- 
ried too much reafon to be doubted. The times only 
were malevolent, and would not admit him to that hap- 
pinefs becaufe he was not worthy. But his defires and 
wifhes fhould attend him in his journey ; and from his 
“confort ” in captivity Grenvile had the like fervice. 
(Beyond this quiet intimation that he had now only one 
companion of the two “ conforted” with him in Mr. 
Attorney’s information, he makes no reference to Holles. 
Walter Long, whom the marfhal held under another 
charge, was not referred to.) His letter clofes, as it be- 
gins, with mere friendly compliment, to which he was 
too often perforce reftricted; but it has a beauty and grace 
of expreflion that lifts it to the writer’s level. ««< While 
‘* you remaine w" yo" noble frend, whofe you nowe are, 
“my better part waites on you. When yo" are travel- 
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«ling, my affection ftill mufte followe yo". When that 
« trouble is at end, and yo" arrive at the prefence of yo" 
«La: (that center both of yo" felicitie and reft) there 
“ fhall I likewife meete you in intention.” The Lady 
Grace was his efpecial favourite ; and to her he defires 
his friend to fay, for him, that to which her many favours 
had obliged him to whom no “liberty ” was granted for 
{atisfaction but his thanks, too flight a retribution for fo 
much excellence of merit! To neither of them could 
he make other payment than the reprefentation of his 
fervice, for which no argument but their charity could 
affure him of acceptance; yet, there, experience made 
him confident as he remembered their many demonftra- 
tions to their friend and fervant, J. E.* 

The difficulty of reaching Eliot fafely by letter 
appears on the face of almoft all this correfpondence. 
Some few days after the above, Thomas Godfrey fent 
up from his feat at Grantham, by a {pecial mefflenger, to 
tell his “ Noble S"” that the caufe of his not writing 
before had been difappointment in a fafe conveyance ; 
and that now he chofe rather to fend that way than be 
fufpected of neglect to fo worthy a friend, “ whom I 
«© doe more love than anie man breathinge, and whom I 
« doe intreat the Lord for, as for myfelfe.” It was a 
thing, the good man added, that God was very well 
pleafed with, that his children fhould be earneft with 
him one for another, as well as for themfelves. He had 
had fweet trial of it lately by fuch a dangerous ficknefs 
of his wife that there was caufe to fear the Lord would 
have taken her to his mercy as being too good for the 
world to enjoy any longer; but this had caufed many a 
good prayer to be fent up to heaven in her behalf which 
he was verily perfuaded had been very prefervative. 
Thofe and many other trials the Lord had for his 
children, as Imprifonment and Juch like, to bring them nearer 
to himfelf, like a loving father chaftening his children to 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot, 26th November, 1629. 
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make them better. All which the pious Mr. Godfrey 
did affure himfelf the noble Sir John Eliot did find by 
experience in his own cafe, from the many trials he had 
had of God’s favour in that kind. For the increafe 
whereof, and that he might continue in fo doing, he 
fhould heartily pray. “My wyfe doth rememb" her 
** refpecte to you.” * 

Another and greater parliament man, Mr. John 
Hampden, had alfo been taking many opportunities 
meanwhile of fhowing intereft and fervice to his impri- 
foned friend; and both the fons of Eliot were now 
pafling their firft college vacation at his houfe:in Bucks, 
It had at this time come to his knowledge that, among 
other matters which were occupying Eliot in his prifon, 
he had been writing upon one in which they both were 
deeply interefted. Both, in that evil day for religion and 
freedom, had fent their thoughts acrofs the wide Atlantic 
towards the new world that had rifen beyond its waters ; 
and both had been eager in promoting thofe plans for 
emigration which in the few fucceeding years exerted fo 
momentous an influence over the deftiny of mankind. 
It was in this very year that the company of Mafla- 
chufetts-bay was formed; and though the immediate 
defign had fearcely at firft extended beyond the provifion 
of a refuge abroad for the viétims of tyranny in church 
and {tate at home, it foon became manifeft that there had 
entered alfo into it a larger and grander {cheme: that 
with mere fecurity for liberty of perfon and freedom to 
worfhip God, had mingled the hope of planting in thofe 
diftant regions a free commonwealth and citizenfhip to 
balance and redrefs the old; and that thus early fuch 
hopes had been interchanged refpecting it between fuch 
men as Eliot and Hampden, Lord Brooke, Lord 
Warwick, and Lord Say and Sele. Hampden had now 
requefted to fee what had been prepared by Eliot, as 
well in reference to this fubjeé as to his political treatife 


* From the MSS, at Port Eliot, 9th December, 1629. 
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(De Fure Majeftatis); for though the former only is 
referred to in a note of Hampden’s happily preferved, 
Eliot’s reply has allufion to both, and remains at Port 
Eliot with tranfcribed paflages of his treatife accompany- 
ing a draft of twelve folios drawn up in his hand- 
writing, and endorfed “ The Projet for New England. 
< for Mr. Hampden.” * 

The opening allufion in Hampden’s note had refe- 
rence to the change from the Tower to the Marfhalfea, 
and the improvement in way of freedom it implied. 
He told his ** Noble S*” that he hoped that letter would 
be conveyed to him (from which we may infer that 
others had been lefs fortunate) by a hand fo fafe that 
Eliot’s would be the firft that fhould open it: or if not, 
yet fince he now enjoyed, as much as without contra- 
dition he might, the liberty of a prifon, it fhould be no 
offence to wifh him to make the beft ufe on’t; and that 
God might find him as much His, now he enjoyed the 
benefit of fecondary helps, “‘ as you found Hime yo™ 
“‘ while, by deprivation of all others, you were caft upon 
<‘ His immediate fupport. This is all I have, or am 
« willing, to fay; but y* y°® paper of Confiderations 
“concerning y® Plantation might be very fafely con- 
“ueyed to mee by this hand, and, after tranfcrib- 
“ing, fhould be as fafely returned, if you vouchfafe 
“ to fend it mee. I befeech you prefent my feruice to 
« Mr. Valentine, and Mr. Long my countryman, if 
«‘ with you, and let me be honored with the ftyle of 
“ yor faithful friend and feruant, Jo. Hamppen.” f 

Eliot’s anfwer is the firft of his letters to Hampden 
that have furvived to us, and, merely complimentary as 
it is, bears upon it the unmiftakeable imprefs of what as 
yet the world knew not, but Eliot affuredly had found, 
and of which the fenfe led him foon to feleét, for the 


* It is further entitled: ‘* The grounds of fettling a Plantation in New 
«¢ England: Objections, and replies thereto.” 
+ MSS. at Port Eliot, 8th December, 1629. 
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deepeft and moft affecting of his confidences, this wife 
and noble perfon. His letters, he tells him, had a great 
virtue; and befides the fignification of his health and 
love, imported fuch variety of happinefs in his counfel 
and example that it made a degree of Liberty to have 
them. Might they but prove the prediction and pre- 
paration to more! Such as he then felt he was bound 
to devote in its proportion to his honour that had 
conferred it in chief, poor as the retribution and ac- 
knowledgement there would be. In Hampden’s fervice 
he fhould be glad ever to employ it. His merits had 
fo great an obligation on him, that no command or op- 
portunity fhould be neglected or refufed. The papers 
he had required were therewith fent; written as haftily 
as he believed they were compofed. He had had no 
leifure time to examine them; and of the firft copy 
had made but one fhort and fuperficial view, wherein, 
though he had little fatisfaction, he dared not make 
cenfure to fuch a friend: but when they returned, if 
they fhould appear worthy, he fhould be bolder to 
render his own opinion of them. In the meantime, 
having nothing elfe of which he dared then to communi- 
cate, his affections being wholly Hampden’s by a former 
dispofition, kiffing his hands he refted his moft faithful 
friend, J.E:* 

The reply of Hampden, after three weeks’ interval, 
was taken to Eliot by a common friend not known to 
us, but not unlikely to have been captain Waller, who 
had been fharing the Chriftmas hofpitality of Great 
Hampden with John and Dick Eliot; and all the 
beauty of the writer’s character is in his allufion to 
thofe youths. If his affections could be fo dull, he 
writes, as to give way to a fleepy excufe of a letter, yet 
the bearer, their common friend, had power to awaken 
them, and command it: “to the public experience of 
“ whofe worth in doing, I can now adde my private of 


* MSS. at Port Eliot, roth December, 1629, 
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** his patience in fuffering the injuryes”* of a roughhewen 
“‘ entertainment: to be tolerated by the addition of your 
“‘ fonnes’ company : of whome, if ever you live to fee a 
“< fruite anfwerable to the promife of the prefent bloffoms, 
“it will be a blefling of that weight as will turne the 
“ fcale again{ft all worldly afflictions, and denominate 
«your life happy. I returne your papers with many 
“ thankes: which I have tranfcribed, not redd: the 
“ difcourfe therefore upon the fubjeé&t muft be re- 
“ferved to another feafon: when I may with better 
* opportunity and freedome communicate my. thoughts 
“‘ to you, my friend. Till then, with my {falutations of 
“all your fociety, and prayers for your health, I reft 
“your ever affured friend and fervant Jonn Hamp- 
““ pen.” t+ The hour in which he read this letter was 
perhaps the happieft Eliot yet had known in his im- 
prifonment. 

But he has had a glimpfe of freedom, too, in that 
interval fince he fent the papers to Hampden. The 
marfhal of the prifon permitted him now to attend 
morning leéture occafionally ; and on a Thurfday early 
in December he was met by Knightley’s fervant bearing 
a letter and a prefent of fome game, as he was going to 
the lecture at St. Mary Overy’s. The man’s hafte was 
fuch that he could not ftay an hour for Eliot’s return, 
and fo his acknowledgement had been delayed. He 
could at that time however make the affurance all the 
more full, for of thofe tokens of Knightley’s remem- 
brance both his fellow-prifoners Valentine and Wat 
Long, “and other friends,” had fince partaken. He 
could not fay they had been an occafion of the giver’s 
remembrance, which never was forgotten; but as an 
expreflion of his favour they challenged “a thanckes,” 
and that he was commanded by all of them liberally to 


* This is one of the letters printed by Mr. D’Ifraeli, who miftakes “in- 
“juryes”” for “ miferyes.”” 
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give. And then he pleafantly notices a bantering 
meflage that Knightley had fent him about their friend 
Long’s late excefs of caution in the matter of good 
behaviour. His counfel and example, he tells him, 
prevailed far with ‘“‘ Watt” for charity ; and he purpofed 
now to refolve his jealoufies into terms compatible with 
that virtue. Did not Knightley know that it was pof- 
fible for caution and circumfpection to be granted in 
fuch a meafure as to fupply even “the compleat armour of 
“Solomon?” Well, thofe defences Long meant in future 
to retain only for ftrengthening and fecurity, without 
admiffion of anything that could weaken or divide ; and, 
as he prefumed for allowance and confent in that, a re- 
conciliation muft furely follow. He felt that he need 
not himfelf further interpofe. He would only add his 
wifhes for confirmation of them both. Then he adds 
more gravely the expreffion of his regard for a repent- 
ance, and frank admiffion of a weaknefs, which was rarely 
ever fo prompt or full as Long’s had been. “TI find on 
‘* his parte a cleer intention to agreem’, a remiffion of 
“* everye attribute that’s ill, and a retention onlie of the 
“ contrarie, to wh™ I knowe you readilie will concurr ; 
*‘ and foe wout anie difficultie or help the compofition 
“* is made perfecte.” He clofes by faying that his own 
prayers did always follow Knightley, and that fo only, 
until he might have other opportunities, he could beft 
fhow himfelf his friend and brother.* 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot, roth December, 1629. I may subjoin 
here two brief notes which belong to nearly the fame date, and fhow Eliot’s 
continued intereft in the old officers affociated with him in the days of his 
vice-admiralty. ‘They are addreffed to Sir Henry Marten’s chief clerk at. 
the admiralty, and their object is to intereft him in a caufe which his own old 
marfhal John Norber (fee ante, i. 61-2) had then depending in that court : 
“Mr. PuLLEN,—I fpake to yo" mafter at my beinge with him in the be- 
“‘ halfe of a fervant.and frend of myne, the bearer John Norber, concerninge 
“a caufe of his dependinge in the Admiraltie uppon the pointe of reprifall 
“for a fhipp called the Angel Raphael! of Amfterdam, wherein his difpatch 
‘‘ and expedition will be a great part and proportion of the juftice. I pray 
<¢doe me the favour (who for other reafons muft forbeare to attend him 
“ either in this or other follicitation of my felfe) to give him a remembrance 
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Before Eliot heard again from his friends outfide the 
Marfhalfea, he had received therein once more the 
friendly companionfhip of Selden and Strode, whofe 
folicitor, upon fome fpecial application, had fucceeded 
in obtaining order for their removal from the Tower. 
They arrived in time to partake of Chriftmas hofpi- 
talities from Sir Oliver Luke, who had written to Eliot 
on the 28th of December with a large prefent of what he 
called his “country’s lumber.” His letter alfo was other- 
wife interefting. Dating from “ Hanfe” to his “ Noble 
‘“* and deare friende,” he told him that though he well 
knew that a good caufe and meaning were excellent 
prefervatives both for the inward and outward man, yet 
becaufe he likewife knew that the various perplexities 
which accompanied troubles, the indifpofition of place, the 
inaptnefs of feafons and time, were but too likely to 
endanger health, which was all his fear, he could not but 
make that enquiry, hoping he fhould receive the wifhed- 
for return of his well-doing. Sir Oliver needed no 
affurance that his friend’s eye had been conftantly fet 
upon the laft end of all troubles, which: was to grow 
better ; and therefore now his only care was of “ that 
* little thynn carkafle” of Eliot’s, nothing doubting but 
that God who had in mercy vouchfafed protection 
hitherto, would go through with the work, for which, 
being all he could himfelf do, he fhould daily pray. He 


* of it, and to affure him that his favour in this caufe fhall be an argument 
“of his affectons to me, who for your affiftance like wife willbe alwaies 
“* yor faithful frend, J. E.”” This was written on the 15th of December ; 
and on the 24th of the next month there is another brief note with further 
interefting reference to Marten himfelf: «Mr. PuLLEN,—I once before ° 
““ wrote a word or two to you in the behalfe of my fervante Norber, to defire 
** your remembrance for him of a caufe follicited by him in the Admiraltie 
“‘ concearninge a fhip called the Angell Raphaell. I had formerlie fpoken 
“thereof to S* H: M. my felfe, and would now againe (had my bufinefs 
“afforded mee that leafure) have importun’d his favor therein. T know it 
“needs not, in a caufe of juftice, wt particular inftances to move him; but 
“to teftifie that confidence, and the affurance I have in him, I only ufe 
“this as occafion to renew my obligations, by w°® I am bound to ferve 
“him ; and for the intimacon wilbe ever yo* affectionat frend, J. E.” 
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might be large in the expreflion of his cares and fears, but 
that were only to go far about to demonftrate what might 
truly be concluded in the few words avowing himfelf in all 
things affectionately and faithfully Eliot’s. “‘ Now give 
‘me leave,” he added, “to prefent to you and yours 
** thefe, this country’s lumber, wherein you may behold 
‘< {mall demonftration of large affections. I defyre to 
““ be remembered to all there, with Mr. Selden and 
“¢ Stroude as you have opportunitye. What you think 
“« fytt either concerning your particular, or the generall, 
‘< I pray lett me heare, for newes will be a wellcom new 
“year gyftte. And foe, dear friend, receave the reall 
<< and affectionatt love of your Otiver Luxe.”* And 
then came a poftfcript in the fame bantering vein as 
Knightley’s about poor Walter Long. “I pray tell 
“< Watt I defire to know howe he nowe lyks Demurts, 
“and Benn Vall that I ftuddy hard to counfayle him 
<< fafely.” 

Eliot’s anfwer was written on the laft day of De- 
cember 1629, new year’s eve, as it was called alfo then, 
though the new year’s reckoning dated only from the 
25th of March. He began by faying that he had at 
beft no fatisfaction but his thanks for the great obliga- 
tion Luke had upon him; and that at this time he was 
fo ftraitened in all liberty of expreffion that he might 
defpair of pardon if not helped by his friend’s charity, 
which, even as the hopes of retribution were cut fhorter, 
ftill fo multiplied his favours as if the object only were 
the demonftration of itfelf. Then to thefe phrafes of 
compliment fucceeds what it is very pleafant to be told 
and to remember. The happy picture clofes moft fitly 
this year of Eliot’s doing and fuffering, in themfelves too 
noble to be otherwife than happy. ‘“‘ In evidence of that 
“ kindnefse I have nowreceaved the large prefent you have 
< fent, of w to enumerate the particulars, were almoft to 
“‘ come in fome degree to merritt it. It has a happie ac- 
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«* ceptance of all thofe to whom I know you likewife did 
“‘ intend it; and fome extenfion further than yo” mean- 
“inge. This in refpect of Mr. Selden and my countri- 
“© man,” [Strode] “ whoe beinge now removd from their 
“ Pallace in the Tower to their Countrie Houfe in 
“ Southwarke, are both partakers of that and your re- 
“* membrance, wh" feemes foe aufpitious to that little 
“¢ libertie they have gotten, as they take [it] for a pre- 
“diction of more. ‘They came hither by the like 
“‘ writt as we did, granted uppon a motion only of the 
“ follicitor ; and are now in the fame termes w™ us uppon 
“the pointe of good behaviour, attendinge the dif- 
“cretion of the judges. We are all quiett, troubled 
<< w'® noe newes of alteracon. Our fuits ftand in the 
** condicon that yo" lefte them. Mr. Valentine againft 
** all accidents is fortified by your counfells. Nothinge 
“cann deterr him: nothinge cann remove him. Mr. 
“Long ftill affects the opinion of demurrers before 
“ anfweares ; but in conformation to the reafon of 
“the tymes he now preferrs filence unto them both. 
“They all command me to a large prefentation of their 
** fervice; wherewith, and the acknowledgment of my 
“debt, I conclude myfelfe yo" moft faithfull frend, 
“J. E. I praie reprefent my humble fervice to your 
*Jadie. Ult: Decembris 1629.”* 

And fo, in their country houfe in Southwark, for brief 
{pace, we leave the friends. With January there has 
come the Hilary-term ; and the courts, the judges, and 
their counfel, are waiting to claim them once more. 


VII. Ar CounseEts’ CHAMBERS. 


On the 26th of January, 1629—30, the firft Monday 
of Hilary-term, Eliot, Valentine, and Hlles pre- 
fented themfelves in the king’s bench court, with their 
counfel. Mafon, Bramfton, and Holt appeared for 


* MSS. at Port Eliot, 31ft December, 1629. 
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Eliot ; and the fame counfel had been affigned to Holles. 
For Valentine, Mafon and Calthorpe appeared. 

As Mafon rofe to fpeak on Eliot’s behalf, the chief 
juttice interpofed. It might fave trouble if he informed 
the prifoner’s counfel, he faid, that the judges had all 
made up their minds as to the point that, on parliament 
being ended, any offence committed therein criminally 
or contemptuoufly refted punifhable in another court. 
Jones, Whitelocke, and Croke fucceffively faid the 
fame; and that the only two points for argument, 
therefore, were whether fuch an offence had been com- 
mitted, and, if fo, whether it was punifhable in that 
court.* 

Undaunted by this fhamelefs prejudgment of all that 
was really important in the iffues raifed, Mafon again 
arofe and delivered his argument. Not a little of it, as 
I find by Eliot’s papers, had been the refult of repeated 
conference and correfpondence between him and Sir 
John; and it was fingularly powerful and able. He 
reopened all the queftions which the judges had at- 
tempted to fet afide. By a conftant and continugus 
feries of precedents he fhowed that the liberties and privi- 
leges of parliament could only be determined therein, and 
not by any inferior court. He challenged their lordfhips 
to the proof that the liberty of accufation againft great 
men, fuch as the knight for Cornwall had claimed and 
exercifed in the fpeeches cited in that information, had 
been always confidered as parliamentary, and not notice- 
able by the king. He repeated the words againit the 
lord-treafurer and others imputed to Eliot, to fhow that 
they were in the nature of impeachment of perfons in 
power, fuch as the commons in parliament had undoubted 
right to prefer. By elaborate inftances he eftablifhed how 
frequently the judges had declined to give their opinions 
on fuch fubjects, as beyond their jurifdiction. He 
pointed out that whatever examples might be brought, 


* St, Tr. lil, 294-5. 
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on the other hand, to fhow any punifhment after a diffo- 
lution for the alleged offences of members, were but ifo- 
lated acts of power, for which fanétion had never been 
obtained ; and that, affluming the commiffion of fuch 
offences to be poffible, it was for a future parliament alone 
to punifh them. Finally, he enlarged with great force upon 
the danger, by overruling that plea, of fo weakening or 
preventing fuch future fervices in parliament as to inflict 
upon the people of the realm irremediable wrong. The 
cafe in the importance of its iffue was great, rare, and 
without precedent; and he warned their lordthips of 
the alarming confequences of determining it otherwife 
than in parliament. No one in future would venture 
to complain of grievances in the commons’ houfe if he 
could be fubjected to punifhment at the difcretion of 
an inferior tribunal. For let their lordfhips obferve that 
neither the clerk of parliament, nor any member thereof, 
could be bound to difclofe to a petty jury the particulars 
which might be effential to an impugned member’s 
defence. He would be difabled altogether from defending 
himfelf. Words were fpeakable in parliament without 
flander which could not be fo {poken elfewhere ; yet he 
who was charged with having uttered flander therein would 
have no means to compel any to avouch on his behalf; 
and of juftification, evidence, and witnefs, he would be 
wholly debarred. And fo Mr. Mafon prayed judgment 
for the defendant.* The court, drily remarking as he fat 
down that a great part of his argument had been nothing 
to the queftion, appointed the next day’s fitting for re- 
fumption of the cafe. 

Next day they all again appeared, and Mr. Calthorpe 
argued for Valentine. He reftated forcibly the reafons 
urged by Mr. Mafon, and ftrengthened them by addi- 
tional precedents. When he had clofed, feeing the ma- 


* The report of Mafon’s argument in the St. Tr. (ili. 295-9) is much 
‘lefs perfeé&t than that which exifts among Eliot’s papers, but all the leading 
points are comprifed in it, 
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nifeft difpofition of the judges, the defendants claimed 
another day for a third argument by Serjeant Bramfton on 
behalf of Holles, to which they were entitled. But the 
judges refufed, and called on Mr. Attorney. Heath 
condefcended to only a brief reply. He faid, as to what 
was alleged of offences committed in a parliament being 
punifhable by a future one, that the king was not bound. 
to wait; and that the commons’ houfe had no power to 
proceed criminally except by imprifoning its members. 
He admitted the reluctance of judges in former times to 
adjudicate matters of privilege, but that had only been 
“< fitting the court; ” and after diffolution there had rarely 
been hefitation to do fo. Upon Heath’s re{uming his feat, 
the court at once delivered judgment. They were un- 
animoufly of opinion that their court had jurifdiGion, 
though the alleged offences were committed in parlia- 
ment; and that the defendants therefore were bound to 
anfwer. Jones faid that privilege did not cover an 
offence committed criminally. Hyde faid it was not a 
queftion whether an inferior could meddle with a fuperior 
court, but whether, if particular members of a fuperior 
court offended, they might not be punifhable in an inferior 
court; and he thought they could. Whitelocke declared 
that no burgefs of parliament, being mutinous, ought to 
have privilege ; and that the behaviour of parliamentary 
men, in order to be protected, muft be parliamentary. 
Croke announced his opinion that in the court of king’s 
bench all offences were examinable which were againft 
the crown; and that anything unlawful could not be in 
a parliamentary courfe.* And fo the defendants, their 
plea overruled, and with direction that they muft further 
plead before a certain day of that term, were ordered to 
be remitted to cuftody. 

That was on Tuefday the 26th; and fo literally did 
the marfhal of the bench conftrue the laft direction of 
the judges, that on leaving the court intimation was made 


* For thefe various furprifing judicial diffa, see St. Tr. iii, 306-9. 
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to Eliot and Valentine that their day rules muft be fuf- 
pended, and perfonal communication with their counfel 
intermitted. This unufual and unwarrantable reftriction 
formed the fubjeét of an application to the court next 
day, when the liberty afked for was renewed ; buta day 
had been loft, which then could ill be fpared. 

I learn this fact from a paper found in Eliot’s hand- 
writing among the manufcripts at Port Eliot, which, 
though not addreffed to anyone, is in the form of a letter 
for the information of friends; and of which the defign is to 
clear away falfe impreffions, and explain, by memorandum 
of what had paffed /eriatim between the day when their 
plea was overruled to the day of the judgment againft 
them on a nihil dicit, how it was that they had failed to 
reaffert, by further plea in open court, the principle they 
maintained againft the crown. Eliot ftrongly objected to 
a judgment by default, as carrying with it by implication 
an admiflion of the matters charged; and from any 
fhare in the refponfibility of affenting to it, this paper 
triumphantly acquits him. It affords also a {triking 
picture of what defendants in a crown profecution had 
then to contend with, not from fervile judges only or fharp 
attorney-generals, but from the indifference and delays of 
their own advocates and counfel. In that day, asin more 
recent time, a few leading men abforbed the principal 
practice; and to take the briefs, and pocket the fees, was 
not neceflarily to be always ready to pay back the fervice 
honourably due. In the prefent cafe there was the further 
fear, more active than in later time, of incurring court 
disfavour; and neither Bramfton nor Calthorpe, both of 
them foon to have high preferment,* had his heart in his 
bufinefs. The refult Iam now to give. “ To {fatisfie 
** your doubts,” writes Eliot to his imaginary friend, 
** upon the late conclufion of our bufinefs, and to fhew 

* Bramfton was lord chief juftice when the great cafe of fhip-money 
came on, and took the lead in the memorable judgment againft Hamp- 


den. Calthorpe fucceeded Mafon as recorder of London. 
t This remarkable paper is dated 15th February, 1629 (30). 
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“you whether our counfell or their clients have been 
“ faultie, I fhall give you a clear relation of all paflages 
“in that pointe; and, as farr as truth has power, by a 
“* deduction of the tyme difpel the mifts and clouds of 
** your intelligence.” 

He proceeds to fay that being, on that firft Tuefday 
in the term, overruled in their plea to the jurifdiction, 
and put to anfwer over, they had, the fame day, a difa- 
bility caft on them by a commandment from the judges 
reftraining them to their prifons; fo that they had not 
liberty to give or take inftructions from their counfel. 
In that ftrait they refted till the next day, and thus loft the 
opportunity of fo much time ; when the judges, feeming 
at laft to confider the difficulty they were in, gave them 
an enlargement, and opened to them “a way of pofli- 
‘* bility to endeavour ” the accomplifhment of the order 
of the court. 

Having received that favour on the Wednefday, he 
continues, the next day they addreffed them to their 
counfel ; and for preparation to the work, according to 
the weight and confequence it imported, confulted in the 
general what was the next expedient. What the new plea 
fhould comprife and fettle, he then expreffes with admt- 
rable clearnefs. ‘ In this, two confiderations did arife: the 
“ fatisfaction of the court, and the priviledge of the par- 
“ liament, involved as you know in the meritts of our 
“ caufe. And, both thofe mutuallie refolved on, foe far 
“we determined to give fatisfaction to the court as 
“ might be without prejudice to the priviledge of par- 
< liament ; and likewife we intended, with the obfervation 
“¢ of that priviledge, in all dulie to endeavour the fatisfac- 
“tion of the court.” A conflict of duty difficult to 
reconcile; but not impoflible to men who could feparate 
the greater from the lefs, and, paying refpect to dignity 
and authority, could hold higher the claims of confcience 
and the laws. 


From the Thurfday to the Sunday included, without 
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the intermiffion of a day, the fubject was difcuffed with 
their counfel. “ Several confultations ” were held; much 
« difquifition and deliberation ” indulged ; and many ob- 
jections in law taken to the courfe they defired and had pro- 
pofed. Unfortunately, on the Monday and Tuefday thefe 
difcuffions were interrupted. The caufe of Walter Long 
had come on in the ftar-chamber; and their counfel 
being engaged in it, could afford no more leifure till 
that bufinefs was defpatched: “as they afterwards in a 
“ publick narrative of that time, made an account unto 
“* the/ judges 
The next day, Wednefday the 3rd of February,* 
brought with it a more ferious interruption. This day 
had been appointed, by previous agreement with Selden 
and Strode, for renewing the application in form upon 
their writs of habeas which had been rejected the laft 
term. In the morning they repaired early to the court 
in hopes of an immediate interview with their leading 
counfel: but “in feeking them at Weftm™ (fuch as we 
“‘ uf’d for preparation, w*" you know is not the worke of 
“‘ manie) in the morning, we found them attending in the 
‘¢ ftar-chamber. Upon their diffmiffion thence, they 
“¢ againe ref{um’d our caufe ; and having renew’d the con- 
“ fiderations that had paft, and the difquifitions recol- 
“ lected, they then defir’d that a generall meetinge might 


* On the previous day he had anfwered a letter from Knightley. It is 
little more than an excufe for not writing, but has fufficient intereft to 
entitle it to prefervation: ‘ S'", You" laft letter I receaw'd ; but by whom 
“<it came, or how long a progrefle it had made, I knowe not. It wanted 
‘‘ date, and came accidentally to my handes; foe as I have nothinge cer- 
“*taine w*" it but your love, the beft, and of all the moft welcome, intelli- 
“gence. You maie not impute it to a flownes that I write not often. The 
“ affurance y" have in me I hope will excufe that. Conveyances are uncer- 
“‘ taine, and papers noe good fecretaries for thefe tymes. My heart, and 
“affection, you have alwaies. More I have not ufefull, unleffe it be fome 
“¢ fervice in this {phear to which nowe my motions are confin’d, Wherein, 
“‘when you fhall give the occafion, I fhall thew a readineffe unlimitted. 
“* Yor frends here are all well, and prefent their fervice to you. Our prayers 
‘doe followe you, and are continual] interceffors for yo™ happineffe; in 
‘¢ which my facrifice is not wantinge, but has the dailie incenfe of a faithfull 
‘* frend and brother, J. E.”—MSS. at Port Eliot, 2d February, 1629 (30). 
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“ be had of all our counfel at one place ; that foe, by a 
“common difcuffion and debate, a conclufion might be 
“haften’d. With this intention having parted, we were 
“check’t again that night by a new commandment of 
“ reftraint ; and foe continued, precluded of our liberty, 
“until Sundaie after.” This petty a@ of tyranny was 
a piece of fpite of my lords at the renewed application 
for bail. ‘They wondered much they fhould again 
** demand what fo often had been denied them. What! 
“come they to outface the court!” Whereupon a rule 
was immediately entered to deprive them of their 
accuftomed liberty of walking abroad in the day, and to 
confine them altogether to the prifon of the bench.* 
Not until Sunday was this haraffing reftriction taken off. 
Upon that day, “about noone,” they had an order from 
the court of “a peremptory day prefixed ; ” directing that 
if they pleaded not by the T uefday following, a judgment 
upon a nthil dicit would be given againft them: and in 
this order a rule for their liberty was included to give them 
accefs to their counfel. ‘ Upon the receipt of this,” 
Eliot writes, “we again reforted to our counfel, who had 
“been in fome wonder at our abfence; and having 
“made them acquainted with the order (that being a 
‘time more proper for devotion than for lawe), we 
“‘ agreed then onlie for the generall meeting to be had 
“on the next daie following. The next daie, being 
*“* Mondate, according to that agreement, the reft of our 
** counfel met at Sarjant Brampft’s chamber, and there 
* attended till feven o’clock at night. But, having loft 
“ that time, and the Sarjant not come in, his abfence and 


n 


* It gives us fome confidence in the general accuracy of Mede’s letters 
to Stutevile, to find his account of this matter fo completely in agreement 
with Eliot’s. Mentioning the application and its refult as in the text, he 
adds: ‘‘ But on Sunday morning, another rule was fent to Gilbert Barrell, 
‘their attorney, whereby he might give notice to Sir John Eliot and Mr. 
“* Valentine (Mr, Holles being already out upon bail) that they had liberty 
“‘ given them againft Tuefday next following to confer with their learned 
** counfel about framing an an{wer, if they would, to Mr. Attorney’s infor- 
“mation.” —Birch Tranfcripts, 12th February, 1629 (30). 
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« the latenefs being oppofd to the greatnefs and diffi- 
“¢ cultie of the worke, they refolv’d for the prefent upon 
«a4 motion to the judges fhowing the ftraitnefs they 
<¢ were in, and to defire a further date, that precipitation 
«and immaturitie in their councils might not prejudice 
< either their clients or themfelves.” 

This application was made on Tuefday the gth; and 
{o clearly was the neceflity for it eftablifhed, by “a true 
<< deduétion made of our diligence and attendance to that 
“ time,” that the judges were unable to withhold com- 
pliance. Judgment was deferred ; and the order to plead 
was renewed and enlarged for Thurfday, the next day 
but one after. 

The anxiety of the prifoners now was very great. 
Befides the remainder of that day, they had only one full 
day more, and on Friday the term clofed. To add to 
their misfortunes one of their counfel, Mr. Holt, had de- 
ferted them ; and in all they had now only five. Never- 
thelefs by great exertion having “ laboured the meeting,” 
they got “ the greateft part in readinefs and attended at the 
“ place, the Sarjant’s chamber as before ; the Sarjant and 
«© Mr. Calthrop, two on whofe judgments we efpeciallie 
* relied, being awaie. Failing of them, and the whole 
«¢ daie being {pent in expectation of their coming, about 
<< feyven o'clock we parted with the reft, engaging them 
“‘ by promife to meet againe the next date following.” 

Late in that February evening as it then was, Eliot 
tells us, it was yet refolved to make another effort to 
redeem the ftrait they were in. The defertion of one of 
their counfel was fair ground for application that his 
place might be fupplied; and abridged in fo many 
opportunities, fo much fhortened in time, they refolved 
themfelves to make perfonal fuit for this aé&t of juftice. 
By this means alfo it was hoped, by fhowing the diftrefs 
they were in, that fome ground might ftill be laid for a 
rule to carry them over the term. Eliot went himfelf 
to the lord chief juftice, but he was abroad. (“ Sitting 
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“at the Guildhall, as we afterwards underftood by the 
“ publick apologie of Mr. Calthrop and the Sarjant in 
“ that pointe, who were for other of their clients then 
“attending him.”) From Hyde’s chambers Eliot went 
then to Whitelocke’s, and had fomewhat better fortune. 
Hearing “the relation of their cafes” that judge granted 
affignment of the counfel, and appointed them to attend 
next morning for the rule. The new counfel named 
was a man afterwards very famous, and already in good 
and competent practice as a barrifter of Lincoln’s-inn. 
His name was Lenthal. 

The lait day allowed them now was come; but though 
Mr. Lenthal failed not of his help, he could not give 
the help on which they moft relied; and they were 
doomed to the difappointment of another weary day of 
watching and waiting, with no refult, for the men to 
whom they had committed and trufted all. “ The rule 
“ being had,” fays Eliot, “the Wednefdaie with the like 
“ diligence we travailled to procure the meeting of our 
“ counfell; drew them all together at the former place, 
* except the Sarjant and Mr. Calthrop ; waited for them 
“long, till 8 o’clock at night; and in the end, being 
“‘ again difappointed of that helpe, we were enforc’d to 
“« prefs the confideration on the reft: who, comparing 
“« the difficultie of the caufe with the ftraitnefs of the time, 
*< refolv’d for the prefent nothing could be done; and, in 
“* excufe of their clients and themfelves, the next daie to 
“ give the judges a reprefentation of their attendance, 
“and to defire time till the next terme: ther being of 
“ this but one day more remaininge.” 

It was a defperate venture. The court, which had 
aflembled on this morning of Thurfday the 11th 
prepared to deliver judgment, heard the application ; 
received “with fome difficultie” the excufes proffered ; 
barred at once all hope of deferring over the term ; 
but ultimately, at the fuggeftion, of Whitelocke and 


Croke, fo far gave way as to admit a further con- 
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fultation then and there, with intimation that if counfel 
could fhow reafon why they could not fo fuddenly 
difpatch, fuch further favour might be extended as 
was poflible within the term. “ For this,” continues 
Eliot, “we retir’d into a corner of the Court of 
“‘ Requefts, the beft place that that time gave us for’ 
“a caufe of fuch importance. And there, after a few 
“ confiderations had been raif’d, were found fo manie 
“< difficulties, that the counfell all refolv’d fpecial 
“‘ pleadings muft be made: and thofe could not have 
“fo fhort a preparation. With this anfwer they re- 
“‘ turned to the court and againe preft for the next terme. 
« But that could not be obtained. Onlie we had 
“< granted a libertie till the morninge, and that before the 
“court fate: with an injunction on our counfell in the 
“© mean time to attend it.” 

Even then they had not abandoned hope! On that 
afternoon, “ at /a/t,” they obtained a full meeting of their 
counfel in conference, at which Bramfton and Calthorpe 
were prefent; and they fat till nearly nine o’clock at 
night. Eliot defcribes the ‘‘ much agitation and 
“« debate” that enfued; and fays that finally “fome generall 
“* conclufions were accorded, and thofe, as heads, given 
“unto a clerk for the preparation of the pleas. The 
** clerk, thus inftructed, profeft his diligence to the work, 
“ but wall told us in that time there was no poflibilitie 
“* to effect it. And thereupon the counfell join’d ina 
“ refolution to make remonftrance to the court : what 
“endeavor had been uf'd, what difficulties they had 
“* found, how farr they had concluded, what direétions 
“ they had given: and that, without more time, nothing 
“could be done. Wh, by way of proteftation, they 
“‘ would offer for their clients and themfelves. Upon 
** this refolution we parted, about nine o’clock at night : 
“and, from thence, went prefentlie to the king’s 
“attorney to intimate fo much to him. From him 
“we went likewife to the judges; and, after fome 
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“attendance, fpake with the L* Chief Juftice ; made 
‘him the narration of our worke; and foe left the 
“ fucceffe to his judgment and the court’s.” * 

What paffed on the next eventful morning, when out 
of the lips of Mr. Juftice Jones the “ fucceffe ” declared 
itfelf, Eliot was not prefent to hear. The anxiety and 
labour of which he has made, from day to day, fuch 
affecting record, had overtaxed his ftrength; and he 
was in bed with illnefs, “contracted from cold and 
“* watching.” 

But to that final meeting he had taken a paper drawn 
up by himfelf, ftating in a fimple dignified way the 
precedents and reafons on which he defired to reft 
his inability to join in any other plea than one that 
fhould difpute the jurifdi@ion ; and this paper he meant 
himfelf to have read in court on the following morning, 
if, notwithftanding the reprefentations of their counfel, 
judgment on a nzhil dicit were perfifted in. Sicknefs 
prevented this, and now it firft fees the light. It is his 
proteft againft fubmitting in filence to a fentence af- 
fuming, though of mere form, that he could make no 
anfwer to the matters charged againit him. It is the 
record of his belief that in the laws, juftly adminiftered, 
refided a fufficient power of protection for that higher 
privilege of parliament from which they derived life 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot. I here fubjoin, referving only a few 
lines for ufe in the next fection, the clofe of this interefting paper: “ This is 
“‘ the true ftorie of our labours; and at this period we were taken. Wherein 
‘whether the faulte were of our counfel or ourfelves. your wifdome mutt 
** determine: my partiality and interefts excludinge me from cenfure. I have 
“been too longe in this relation, carrying all circumftances before’me ;_ but 
“the advantage I have feen (even in great workes) drawne from little mi- 
* nutes, has given this extenfion to my libertie that the whole courfe might 
* be confpicuous to your viewe, and foe the election freer on what to place 
‘your judgment. Our intentions, I prefume, noe prejudice can touch: 
“ being cleer from all obftruétions; in all moft readilie affeftionate to the 
“prefent fatisfaétion w* was urged ; thereby not impeaching the privilege 
‘‘ of parliament, and foe far onlie carefull of the parliament as our duties 
“to the lawes and their juft fatisfaction did require. And thus having 
‘* open’d the true ftate and confiftence of our caufe, being confident in your 
“juftice, I fubmitt it, and reft your friend and fervant, J. ELioT.” 
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and permanence to themfelves. And it will fitly clofe 
my ftory of his laft vain but gallant ftruggle to over- 
come the obftructions to juftice interpofed then, as too 
often ftill they are in a later and lefs dependent time, by 
the ufelefs forms, the harafling uncertainties, the indif- 
ference to right, the cruel and wearying delays, of 
WESTMINSTER-HALL. 
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“ Non Poteft ulter: refpond: €Sc. For though, in foro judicii, I 
“am fatisfied, and with all readinefs fubmit to the refolution of this 
‘court, yet, in foro confcientie,I am doubtful that by a voluntary act 
“* in me, it may hereafter be obnoxious to the cenfure of the parliament. 

“« My fafety, I know, is either way engaged ; and itis a great difliculty 
*“Tamin. To do that which may be thought a prejudice to pofterity, 
‘* incurs. the danger of the parliament. Not to give fatisfaétion to this 
“* court, incurs the hazard of your cenfure. In avoiding either difficulty, 
“ prefent or to come, danger cannot but furprife me. 

“ In this ftrait therefore I muft defire your favour to take the reafons 
*‘ that do move me: that it be not thought a confcience of guilt or 
“ doubt of juftification that deters me, but merely a tendernefs in my- 
““felf in point of duty to the parliament—a fear of future cenfure in 
“ that court from which there is no appeal; and, further, that my 
** filence and conceffion induce not a prejudice of my act. 

“ My motive, then, is drawn from the refolutions of the parliament, 
“« whereof I will mention fome: as thefe: 


* Claim of the Lords: ( “ 1. That all great matters moved in par- 
‘Rot. parl’, no. 7. | liament concerning the peers of the 
| “ realm ought to be handled, difcuffed, 
“and adjudged only by courfe of par- 
| “ jiament, and not in inferior courts. 
“ Which right was then acknowledged 

| “and approved by the King. 
“2. Upon the appeal brought againft the 
** Archbifhop of York, the D. of Ireland 
“declared that by the ancient cuftom 
| “and right it appertained to the fran- 
** chifes and liberties of parliament to 
| “* judge in fuch cafes, and not to any 

“* inferior courts. 


Petia. 2 

“The common lawyers 
“* and civilians were by the 
“ King confulted in this 
“cafe; and thereupon the 
** parliament declared that 
“ they fh? not be ruled by 
“any courfe in inferior 
“ courts. 


“ Rot. procefs. & judicat. 
“ Thefe refolutions, together with the Proteftation of the Commons 
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<* made in the 18th of James*—not to fpeak of the almoft innumerable 
** inftances and examples fhowing in parliament no other ways of pro- 
“* ceeding than by bill, and proving it to bea judicial court of power as 
“« well over others as themfelves, which I doubt not but Mr. Attorney 
“* himfelf doth know or will find, notwithftanding his affertions here— 
“all this, I fay, tells me that parliaments have ever pretended to fuch 
“* privilege as we crave; and that the claim is as well ancient as modern. 
«« Wherof in foro confcientie being perfuaded, it has an obligation on 
“< my duty, that I may not be an actor in this fcene; though with all 
“* humility I fubmit, and patiently undergo the judgment of this court. 

« Drawing fuch motive from the refolutions of parliament, in con- 
“ formity of that likewife I find the refolutions of the judges : as that 
“inves Ho VA 


« Rot. parl*.no. 18. “1. Where all the judges, being confulted by the 
«« King upon the queftion of precedence between 
«© Rarls of Arundel and Devonshire, did anfwer 
“ that it, being matter of parliament, ought to be 
“* decided there only, and not elfewhere. 
«(And if not a private queftion of prece- 
«dence, how much lefs the public bufinefs 
*‘ of the land !) 


ee 1d. 6, «2. In the cafe of Thorp Sp* imprifoned by ‘the 
«< Rot. parlt. “* Duke of York, wherein the judges, likewife 
TO 2h, 20s “being confulted, after fad deliberation had 


“* anfwered that it belonged not to them to deter- 
“< mine the privileges of parliament: 
«© ¢ 1, Becaufe it had not been ufed afore- 
«| 2. time: That the parliament was a 
“« Reafons. court fo high and mighty that it 
ee could make law, and that which 
2 was law it could make no law. 


“© Wherein to my underftanding it is clear both in the afirmative and 
“¢ negative, that fuch matters as concern either the privilege or bufinets 
“© of parliament, have their decifion belonging properly to parliament, 
“ and no way to any judges or inferiors: which in former times appear- 
“ing by the opinions and refolutions of the judges, concurring with 
«the judgments and refolutions of the parliament, are fo ftraight an 
*€ obligation on that point, as I dare not violate or impeach it. . 

<« But thefe opinions and refolutions I have mentioned are not all the 
“ motives I have had. There are other foundations likewife for this 
«© building: as laws and ftatutes in the point: which make a deeper 
“ impreflion on my duty: as that 
« 4.H8, “1. That no member of parliament ought to be queftioned 


* See ante, 1, 108-9, 138-9. 
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“¢ for any bill, fpeaking, reafoning, or declaring any matters 
“‘ concerning parliament (and more is not objected in our 
*« cafe). Wherein, notwithftanding Mr. Attorney from 
‘* the fingle opinion of Juft. Raftall feems to infer that it 
. “was a private act, the many reafons to the contrary 
ee Se | expreflion, time, perfons, matter, 
an{wer, printing, enrolling, &c. 
“« do fully prove it to be publick.* 
« Another is 
“2H. 4. 2. Wherein the Commons complaining that fome of their 
« Rot. parl*. “ companions, to advance them/felves, did tell the King of 
“no, 11.  “ certain matters moved in parliament before they were 
“* thoroughly difcuffed or accorded, by which the King 
“ was grievoufly moved again{t the Commons or fome of 
“* them (in which the refemblance of our cafes is obferv- 
“‘ able), it was therein granted and ena¢ted that none 
“« fhould fo privately izform—(then I prefume Mr. Attorney 
“* mutt be filent)—or, if they did, there fhould be no faith 
** given unto them; but that fuch paffages and bufinefs of 
** parliament fhould be received and taken only by the 
“« advice and affent of all the Commons. 


«* Wherein, as there was care taken to prevent the prejudice of a few, 
“« who otherwife in the fervice of the reft might become obnoxious to 
“© fome danger—{fo there was provifion made for all that their counfells 
“« might be free, and no man fuffered to open or difcover them. 

“* This I confefs has fuch an influence to my reafon, that I cannot 
“keep the integrity of my duty, and give fatisfaction to this court. 
“« For if I fhall plead and anfwer to the matters contained in the charge 
“ Jaid in againft me, which are only of aéts and paflages in parliament, it 
“* cannot be without the opening of thofe things that were then the 
“ fubjects and agitations of the houfe ; and this muft neceflarily difcover 
“« the fecrets and inumates of thofe counfels that by this law I am com- 
«* manded to conceal: and what danger may be incident for a violation 
“in that kind, my fears cannot determine. 

“The proceeding in the cafe of Haxie may be fome illuftration in 
“ this point. 

Ube Keyl aes “« Haxie (you know) was adjudged of treafon, for ex- 
* hibiting a bill in parliament. At his fuit, the judgment 
“was reverfed, Haxie in all things fafe, and pardoned by 


“ the King. 
“ But did this fatisfy >No. 
1s Sai ** The Commons in the next parliament come in pro 


“ Rot. parlt. « intereffo {uo, and complain that Haxie had been gue/- 
““no. 104. “ tioned without them; although in cafe of treafon, They 


* This was Richard Strode’s cafe, ante, 464. 
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39-40. 


“ thereupon caufe the judgment again to be reverfed for 
“* the falvation of their liberties. And this when Haxie 
“‘ was fully cleared; pardoned by the King; judicially 
*« difcharged ; and he no longer member of their houfe. 
«* How much more, then, would it have moved them for 
“a member of their own! Or, if that member had fub- 
“ mitted in a cafe of lower nature, how might it be thought 
“it would have moved them againft him! 


“¢ For thefe reafons with all duty I repeat that I cannot acknowledge 
** the authority of this court.” 


In what manner neverthelefs the court exercifed 
authority, remains to be told. 


VII. JupGMENT aND SENTENCE. 


Early on the morning of Friday the 12th of February, 
the laft day of Hilary term, before the judges had taken 
their feats, the counfel for the defendants had been ad- 
mitted to confer with their lordfhips in their chamber ad- 
joining the court. ‘ They fhowed,” fays Eliot, “ their 
“¢ diligence and proceedinges; drew an atteftation from 
“the clarke, who ther acknowledged the inftructions, 
« told them what progrefs he had made, and that by the 
“‘ evening he did hope his preparations would be readie; 
<¢ wh fooner could by no means be difpatcht.” The 
reply from the judges was a peremptory refufal; and: 
fhortly after, before a full court, and with every one 
prefent excepting Eliot, Mr. Juftice Jones was delivering 
judgment and fentence. ‘I was not then prefent,” Eliot 
writes, “ by reafon of an indifpofition of my healthe con- 
“¢ tracted from cold and watching.” 

Jones began by faying, what he would hardly have 
been permitted to fay even from that feat if Eliot had 
been prefent, that by the filence and confeffion of the 
defendants the matter of the information had been ad- 
mitted to be true. In overruling their plea to the 
jurifdiction, he added, the court meant not to draw the 
true liberties of parliament into queftion; but to limit them 
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to things fpoken in a parliamentary courfe, and to prevent 
the {peaking at pleafure. The fentence was that every 
of the defendants fhould be imprifoned during pleafure 
of the king: Sir John Eliot to be imprifoned in the 
Tower of London, and the other defendants in other 
prifons. That none of them fhould be delivered out of 
prifon until he had given fecurity for his good behaviour ; 
and had made fubmiffion and acknowledgment of his 
offence. That Sir John Eliot, inafmuch as my lords 
thought him the greateft offender and the ringleader, 
fhould pay to the king a fine of 2000/; that Mr. Holles 
fhould pay a fine of 1000 marks; and that Mr. Valen- 
tine, becaufe he was of lefs ability than the reft, fhould 
pay a fine of sool. 

Not many days before, Walter Long had been fen- 
tenced in the ftar-chamber, for having, as Lord Dor- 
chefter expreffed it, ‘ played the bufybody in parliament” 
while fheriff of Wilts, to a fine of 2000 marks, imprifon- 
ment during pleafure in the Tower, and a public fub- 
miffion. By the fame tribunal, in this fame term, Richard 
Chambers, for his vain attempt to protect the property of 
Englifh merchants, had been fined 2000/, and direéted 
to be imprifoned till fubmiffion. And now the judges 
of his majefty’s bench had kept pace with that iniquitous 
court of ftar-chamber, and perfect fatisfaction reigned at 
Whitehall. The fecretary of ftate was directed to write 
to all the Englifh minifters at foreign courts to inform 
them that the difquiet of men’s minds in England, after 
the heats kindled by the diforders of the laft parliament, 
was fettling down; for that three of the chief authors had 
been fined and imprifoned in the king’s bench for refufing 
to anfwer, and the reft were to have their turns for their 
trials ; fo that this would let the world fee that parliament- 
men muft be refponfible for their words and aétions in other 
courts, and fo they would be more moderate and circum- 
{pect hereafter ; and the king, when he fhould find good, 
might meet his people with fo much the more affurance 
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that they would never tranfgrefs in the point of due 
re{pect and obedience.* 

Eliot well knew that in his cafe, unlefs another parlia- 
ment fhould come, the fentence paffed was one of per- 
petual imprifonment; but he feems to have heard it, 
when related to him, with unruffled compofure. A 
friend of Mr. Mede’s was with him fhortly afterwards in 
the king’s bench prifon, and heard him fend to Sir Allen 
Apfley to exprefs the hope that a convenient lodging 
might be provided for him, and that he might be 
permitted to fend his upholfterer to trim it up. He 
had no profpect of quitting it {peedily! As to his fine, 
the fame perfon heard him fay that he had two cloaks, 
two fuits, two pairs of boots and gallafhes, and a few 
books. That was all his prefent fubftance. And if 
they could pick two thoufand pounds out of that, much 
good might it do them. When he was firft clofe 
prifoner in the Tower, he added, referring to his aflign- 
ment of his lands and the proclamation denouncing him 
as an outlaw, a commiflion was directed to the high fheriff 
of Cornwall and five other commiffioners his capital 
enemies, to inquire into his lands and goods, and to 
feize upon them for the king ; but they returned a wzhil.7 

There was fome delay in taking him to the Tower. 
The judges had gone upon their circuits before their 
judgment was entered on record, and his removal, it was 
{aid, would have to wait their return. Before leaving they 
had fent himfelf and his friends a meffage at which he 
is faid to have “‘ laughed heartily.” _My lords had been 
much {candalized at the behaviour of the prifoners’ pages 
and fervants, for that, being reprehended for tofling dogs 
and cats in a blanket in the open ftreet of Southwark 
near the prifon, they had infolently made reply, “ We 
“ are judges of thefe creatures, and why fhould not we 


* MSS. S. P.O. 3d March, 1629(30). The expreffion as to Long is in 


the fame letter. 
+ Birch Tranfcripts: Mede to Stutevile, 27th February 1629 (30). 
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*¢ take our pleafure upon them as thofe other have done 
‘upon our matters ?” 

His firft letter after the judgment is in his ufual calm 
temper. Edward Kyrton had written to him in the 
middle of January from Eafton, where the Earls of 
Warwick and Lincoln were on a vifit to him; but till 
now Eliot had not replied. Kyrton had a rough quaint 
_ force and way with him, and both his fpeeches and letters 
have the merit always of a manly bluntnefs. Eliot being 
at fo good leifure, this letter ran, and the goodnefs of 
his difpofition fuch, Kyrton knew that to hear from thofe 
who truly loved him, he would be glad of. Of which 
number the writer being one, had written that; and by 
it did affure him that no man could be more ready and 
willing to do him any fervice that a true friend might 
do, than himfelf. “ Doe not thinke this compliment, 
* for I hate it.” Their country was very barren of any 
news. They lived quiet; and were fenfible of nothing 
but of that which was upon them, and no longer than it 
was fo. ‘ At London you have all, and know all, but 
““ are more uncertaine than we are here.” Well, he had 
been glad to hear one thing. Mr. Coryton, though 
one of the wicked, was fallen into grace, and had kifled 
the king’s hand with the addition of his place again ! 
Now that was fome hope for them all. If they could 
but get fo good angels to plead for them, and my lord 
Powis to fwear hard, they might all have grace enough. 
He would conclude with a defire to hear from Eliot, 
and how all things were with him. « For it will much 
“* quicken mee in this dull ftupid countrie.” Itwas indeed 
but the knowledge of fuch men as Eliot that kept him 
alive. ‘The two Earles here remember their loves to 
“you, and drinke unto you every meale. I pray re- 
““ member me unto Mr. Long and Mr. Valentine, and 


* tell Mr, Long that by the next he fhall heare from 


“« me.”* 


* MSS. at Port Eliot, 16th January 1629 (30). 
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Ehiot replied without allufion either to his own trial 
or his old colleague’s treachery. As Kyrton’s letter, he 
faid, had given him a great happinefs in the fignification 
of his love, fo it had been to him fome occafion of regret 
that it took him in fuch times and ftraits that he had 
not readily a leifure to exprefs part of his affections, 
which not more naturally moved to anything than to the 
anfwer and correfpondence of Kyrton’s friendfhip. “This 
*< is the firft opportunitie I have had, and I need not tell 
“you how it comes to be a leafure. Your fervant can 
“relate it. Jam now freed from the tedious attendance 
“* of Co" and Counfell, and am paffinge againe to the obfer- 
““ vance only of my Jelfe: in wh what intentions may 
“import fhall be dedicated to you. I pray reprefente 
“my humble fervice to thofe mirrors of nobilitie, and 
<< tell them that even in darknefs I will follow them with 
“honour and admiration; and that nothing fhall effect 
“a prevarication of my hart ; w™ to you likewife fhall 
“continue me, as I am profeft, yo" faithfull frend 
& J. k..”* 

In a week after that letter was written, though the 
judges were {till abfent and the judgment not entered, 
Eliot was taken from his friends to the Tower. The 
marfhal of the bench, regarding him as a prifon pro- 
perty or chattel, delivered him with an appropriate fpeech 
to Sir Allen Apfley at the Tower gate. “Mr. Lieu- 
“‘ tenant, I have brought you this worthy knight, whom 
‘© T borrowed of you fome months ago, and now do 
** repay him again.”t One might have thought this a 
piece of the mere idle talk with which the town amufed 
itfelf, but that Eliot himfelf refers to it in a letter written 
to Sir Oliver Luke on the fourth day after his removal. 

What change he had had in place, he wrote, fince 
Luke laft faw him, his meffenger could relate. Jn affec- 
tion, he prefumed, his friend expected not, and much 


* MSS. at Port Eliot, 2oth February 1629 (30). 
+ Mede to Stutevile (Birch Tranfcripts), 13th March 1629 (30). 
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lefs could doubt, there fhould be any. If it were truly 
faid of thofe, though merely naturally, who crofs the 
feas, in that refpect that they change the heavens only 
not their minds, it could not be, to reafons more than 
natural, that fuch motions of the body fhould caufe the 
leaft commotion of the mind, or fubject it to any 
newnefs or uncertainty. “The fupport I have ftill 
‘* found,” he adds, “doth ftill follow me. The experaence 
‘it has given me, denies me now to doubt it: my con- 
“‘ fidence and tranquillitie, in all degrees and places, 
“having the fame meridian.” And then he tells Sir 
Oliver the ftory of his removal from his country-houfe 
in Southwark back to his palace in the Tower. 


“The courfe I made hither was guided by the Atturney. The compafs 
“* that he fteer’d by, the rule-book only of the.clarks (the judgment 
“not yet entred). His dire¢tion upon that, wtPout writt or warrant 
“* from the Judges, was the authority to the Marfhall: who, thereupon 
“ commanding my attendance, brought me to this place, and, as a debt 
«© whch formerly he had borrowed (to ufe his owne words) render’d me 
** to the Leiftenant, whofe prifoner I nowe am: foe taken, and delivered 
“in acompliment. This is all the newes wh in our ffortunes have 
“occurred. I have nothinge els to give you but my thankes, wh*® as 
“a tribute muit be ftill anfweared for your favors, by wh I am ingag’d 
<* yt moft faithfull fervant, J. E.” * 


Five days later he received another letter from Edward 
Kyrton, who had then juft heard what had paffed in the 
king’s-bench court.t ‘“ The judgement upon you,” he 
writes, “is blowen amongft us with wonder attending it. 
“* For my owne part, I can wonder att nothing; but I 
“ thinke that that man who doth not take your judge- 
“* ment as in part a judgement upon himfelfe, doth either 
“‘ faile in honeftie or difcretion. I will ufe noe more 

* MSS. at Port Eliot, 3d February (a miftake for March) 1629 (30). 

+ At the opening of his letter Kyrton notices Eliot’s former reply, and 
fends him further meffages from and to their common friends: “ The towe 
“*{two] Lordes took your kind remembring of them with a great deal 
“of affection. The footeboy that brings you this meets me att Eafton 
‘with them. I knowe they will be ever glad to heare of you. Yf Mr. 


“* Holles and Mr. Valentine be with you, I pray lett my affeétionat love and 
* fervice be remember’d unto them.” Port Eliot MSS. 
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** words unto you of it, becaufe I knowe you are foe well 
“compofed that thinges of this nature, although never 
“fo high, flacke not your refolutions, or move you to 
“* be otherwife than you were. THE TIME MAY COME 
““ THAT SUCH VERTUES MAY BE REGARDED.” Then, 
after meflages to Eliot’s fellow-prifoners : “ And for your- 
“* felfe I will conclude with this—that I can be no longer 
“an honeft man if I forgett to be other than your 
“‘ devoted and faithfull friend and fervantt, Epw. 
“ KyYRTON.” 

Thefe frank and manly words bore no date, but were 
addrefled to Eliot at the Tower.* How could Kyrton 
have afcertained that addrefs? Was it by the {pirit of 
prophecy? “It’s true,” Eliot repliedthe day after receiving 
the letter, “ I was defign’d hither by a judgment, and it 
“‘ maie be your prefumption was on that; but having 
“ refted a full fortnight wher I was, and the judges in 
“ their circuits, I had noe expectation of remove till the 
“next terme. Wherein my ignorance is apparent that 
‘could not fee a way, befides the writts, and common 
‘ courfe of lawe.” But though this quiet farcafm is all 
the notice he gives to the wrong that had fo moved his 
friend, he tells him that the certainty of his good opinion 
had an operation of fuch power that “if happinefs onlie 
“be in libertie, certainlie I am free. The fervice yo" 
“command me to Mr. Holles and Mr. Valentine I 
‘cannot performe, being now divided from them. 


“« What is win the compafs of my {phear I fhould 


n 


“~ 


* Eliot has endorfed Kyrton’s letter “This letter came 8th Marcij 
“© 1629”—(30). Itis addreffed “‘ To my much honored and worthie freind 
“Sir John Elliott att the Tower, thefe.” Eliot’s reply contains a 
friendly rebuke again{t his non-dating of the letter, a negligence of which 
he is himfelf never guilty. ‘ But it may be I goe too far in this confidera- 
“tion of yo prophefie, and my ignorance upon the direétion of yor letter ; 
“‘which might proceed from grounds and reafons not conjectural, but 
“‘ warranted by fome late intercourfe and intelligence in my cominge to 
“‘this place. If foe, I crave yo" pardon; and, to excufe that mifprifion in 
“myfelfe, muft tranflate the fault to yo", who, givinge no date to yo" ex- 
“ preffion, expof'd me to that error through the uncertainty of your time.” 
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« gladlie undertake. Myfelf I can difpofe, and have it 
“ readie to obey you, in hart and affection, wh™ are my 
‘better interefts. The reft, as not capable of fuch 
“ meritt, I dare not tender to my frend. Reprefent 
“< my devotion to thofe Lords who are the fumme of true 
<‘ nobilitie; and affure them, as I love Virtue, I honor 
“ them: and foe, kiffing yo" hands, I reft y” affectionat 
“ fervanty Je Bie 

Kyrton thought that the time might come when fuch 
virtues as Eliot’s would win regard, and when every 
man, as he valued his difcretion and his honefty, would 
take the judgment againft him as a judgment againft 
himfelf. Of the firft part of this prediction the full 
accomplifhment may be waiting ftill, but the interval 
was brief that fufficed to determine the laft. Eliot’s 
grave had been clofed for only eight years when the 
white flag waved over it. By a feries of votes and 
refolutions at the opening of the Long Parliament, all 
the proceedings again{ft him were declared to have been 
illegal; and fuch retribution as then was poffible was 
exacted to the full. Twenty-feven years later, at a 
more tranquil, if lefs heroic time, his fentence was de- 
clared by both houfes to have been againft the law, and 
againft the freedom and privilege of parliament. The 
record of the king’s bench was then brought by writ of 
error before the houfe of lords; the judgment was fo- 
lemnly reverfed ; and that for which we have feen him 
facrifice his liberty, and are now to fee him as calmly 
yielding up his life, was eftablifhed beyond further quef- 
tion. Freedom of {peech in parliament, unlimited except 
by the decencies of debate, has never fince been difputed ; 
and the power of the houfe of commons, fecured by * 
that means, has given to Englifh liberty its diftinctive 
character and its probable permanence. 


— The Tower finally clofed upon Eliot. 56 
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I. A Temper For a Prison. 


f\F'TER the day when Eliot was rendered once 
y2| more to the keeping of Sir Allen Apfley at 
2) the Tower, he never quitted it again. The 
=| hiftories defert him here, and to them “ the 
“ reft is filence.” He lived until November 16 ga 
but beyond his prifon walls, jexcept in the homes and 
hearts of private friends, his voice was heard no more. A 
royal proclamation had forbidden the people to fpeak of 
parliaments ; and to {peak of Eliot, or ‘hereafter to vifit 
him, was attended with fome degree of danger. But 
dark as the curtain was which then thus heavily fell 
between him and his countrymen, I am able fo far now 
to uplift it as to fhew what mainly occupied him, what 
friends ftood by him, what hopes and thoughts fupported 
him, for the greateft part of thefe two clofing years. 
VOL. Il. oo 
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They were the leaft active of his life, but not the leaft 
glorious. 

I quit now the region of hiftory. A calm endurance 
to the end is all that Eliot has to add to his public fer- 
vices for England. But there were other private and 
perfonal leffons, fruits of meditation and reflection that 
had grown in the folitude and felf-examination of his 
prifon, which he very eagerly defired might alfo furvive 
him; and the tafk that remains to his biographer 1s to 
blend and intermingle thefe with what remains to be told 
of his intercourfe with the outer world, of his care for 
his children, and of his cheerful patience and quiet for- 
titude of mind while his body gradually fank under the 
privations and hardfhips of his captivity. This tafk I 
{hall endeavour to difcharge with fimplenefs and fidelity. 

It is important to obferve at the outfet the diftinction 
{teadily kept up between his cafe and thofe of the men 
who fhared in the alleged offence of which he was 
charged to have been the ringleader. His only compa- 
nion in the Tower for the firft eighteen months was 
Long, who appears alfo to have had occafional intermif- 
fions of* liberty before he was then finally removed to a 
lefs clofe prifon.* Holles, whofe fentence was next in 
feverity to his own, underwent no further imprifonment 
at all; and though he was in effect banifhed from 
London, and not permitted to return till he had paid his 
fine,t he wrote without concealment to Eliot from his 


* There is a petition of his to Dorchefter in the S. P.O. under date the 
17th of April 1630, in which he thanks the fecretary for his honorable 
inclination to be again interceffor to his majefty, and through him fends a 
humble petition for the king’s grace and princely clemency. But there is no 
fubmiffion in the fenfe of a confeflion of fault or promife of good behaviour. 
He was in the compter-prifon in January, 1631~2, and fhortly after releafed. 

+ Mr. Sanford in his Studies of the Great Rebellion (158-9) has quoted, 
from the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian, a portion of a report made by 
Holles to the long parliament of his fufferings for privilege, in which, after 
mentioning his fentence, he adds: ‘¢ Which to avoid, I made an efcape, 
“and lived a banifhed man from this city, from my friends, and from my 
“bufinefs (in which I futfered exceedingly) for the {pace of 7 or 8 years; 
“and then at laft was glad to pay my fine. I can with confidency fay, my 


a How it fared with the other Parliament Men. 563 
houfe in Dorfetfhire. Valentine was continued jn the 
king’s-bench prifon with Selden, Strode, and Hobart ; but 
all the four had frequent day-rules, dividing their time, 
as Eliot defcribes it, between imprifonment and liberty : 
and upon a virulent ficknefs breaking out in London in 
the fummer of 1630, they obtained transfer to the Gate- 
houfe, from which they were able to make eafy tranfit to 
their own country-houfes or their friends’ ; hot returning 
to the Marfhalfea till after the long vacation, and paying 
then but the penalty of a reprimand for « efcape,” and 
a few weeks of clofer confinement.* At the end of the 
following year, Selden and Strode had in effe@ obtained 
their freedom; and foon afterwards Valentine, though 
meanwhile deprived of his day-rule at the Marfhalfea for 
having too frequently ufed it to vifit Eliot in the Tower, 
had fettled his fine, and was no longer a prifoner. Several 
months before, Hobart had fubmitted and obtained his 
pardon ; having thrown away, as Eliot drily expreffed it, 
a great deal of good liberty. This is not faid to 
extenuate in any way the fhameful injuftice committed 
upon all thefe men, whofe aétions as well as fufferings 
entitle them to grateful memory ; but only to point out 
that, meafured by what was done to Eliot, Charles the 
Firft was merciful to them. His bitternefs againft them 
had abated from the moment the Tower clofed upon 
their leader. His hold upon them relaxed and became 
indifferent, in proportion as it fixed itfelf upon a victim 
whofe fufferings feemed to fatisfy his vengeance. Nor 
did anything avail to loofen afterwards that clofe grafp 
of Eliot. Cruel, perfevering, unrelenting ; infenfible of 
mercy, inacceflible to pity, inexorable and ruthlefs to the 
very laft ; the king held with a rigour that increafed even 


‘‘imprifonment and my fuits coft me 3,000/. and that I am 10,000/. the 
«¢ worfe in my eftate on that occafion.” 

* See St. Tr. ili. 290-1, for the proceedings taken in confequence, A 
diftinction is to be noted between the cafes of Strode, Valentine, and 
Hobart, and that of Selden, who obtained his liberation by other and 
more ftriétly legal means than the “ efcape”” charged againtt the others, 
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as death was known to be approaching, the prifoner whom 
his unjuft judges had placed within his power. 

The difficulties interpofed from the very beginning 
to Eliot’s correfpondence even with friends the moft 
devoted to him; interdicting many fubjects from men- 
tion, concealing others under allufions only now to be 

ueffed at, and accounting for much that gives a peculiar 
character to his own letters; will be underftood from 
what he fays to his dear friend Richard Knightley in 
the third month of this laft imprifonment. Having no 
command of opportunity, he told him, he could not but 
with readinefs embrace all fafe occafions that might 
render him in fome expreflions of his love, if not in other 
fervice. Almoft in all things that were worthy of a 
friend, he muft confefs himfelf ufelefs; but in many 
more unhappy that he had not liberty of words. That 
iffue of affections which made them perceptible to others, 
the free converfe and traffic of the heart, the very ex- 
change of thanks and courtefies, were in his “ ftraitnefle” 
denied him. “Ihave a long time ftood ingag’d for want 
« of a conveyance unto yo". The ground of that ne- 
<: ceffitie is foe knowne as I neede not doubte the quef- 
“tion of it nowe. ‘The daungers and intelligences* 
“ were never greater ; and therefore I prefume yo" charitie 
<¢ will graunt it, that my feare and circumfpection fhould 
be anfwearable. The firft fecuritie prefented me fince 
« my comminge to this place, was but laft weeke by y* 
« cofen Knightlie;+ whofe haft likewife prevented me 
of that. This nowe, which is the nexte, and com- 
minge from one of the fame trufte and neerneffe to 
yo", I hope will make an apologie for both that I had 
not written fooner, and in fuch manner as might have ~ 
made fome fatisfaction for the time. But newes is 
noewhere fafe, and I am an ill relator of fadd ftories. 
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* What we fhould now call “ pies.” 
+ The tutor at Oxford, who had, as will be feen hereafter, vifited Eliot 
about his fons. 
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“* Lett it fuffice yo" that my memorie is charg’d with a 
** large catalogue of yo" favors, w" have oblig’d me to 
“« be your moft affectionat frend and brother, J. E.”* 

And thus it continued; with the fame difficulties 
increafing to the end, and with no more complaining 
than here finds utterance. When the fame friend told him, 
a month later, of rumours prevailing for fome chance 
of his enlargement, he bade him have no confidence in 
them, fand being the beft material they refted on, and 
the many fancies of the multitude ; unlefs they pointed 
at that kind of liberty, “libertie of mynde,” which it 
was true he then had, though not as a variety or ftranger, 
having never, he thanked God, been without it. “ But 
“‘ other libertie I knowe not; having foe little intereft 
“in her mafters that I expect noe fervice from her.” 
But fhould he therefore complain? Health being 
allowed him for a fellow and companion, he.had the 
whole world, and more, before him ; and in that he fhould 
find variety of recreation.t| It was a world in which his 
gaolers had no power ; in which his mind felt no reftraint ; 
and (as hereafter we fhall fee) through whofe vaft and 
varied extent, in thoughts to which he hoped to give 
enduring form, he was already ranging and expatiating 
uncontrolled and free. 

Nor, from that narrower world the Tower walls fhut 
in, was he lefs ready meanwhile to accept what bleffing 
it afforded him. As he looked upward he could ftill 
fee the brightnefs of the heavens. When again that 
daughter of Sir John Corbet for whom he had {fo tender 
a regard now wrote to him, he told her that reftraint 
was only then bitter by the want of fo much liberty as 
might have carried him to her prefence. In all things 


elfe but that he participated with his friends. He had 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: “‘ Tower, 21° Maij, 1630. 

+ MSS. at Port Eliot. To Richard Knightley, 5th July, 1630. ‘ What 
“more may be defir’d but a protection again{ft envie, m which privacie 
«* fecures me from all others.” 
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no power to vifit them but by letters, “ nor much con- 
«© fidence in that.” But in other things the community 
was equal. He had the fame days and nights, as ufeful 
“and not longer.”* The fame air and elements were 
around him, “of the fame temper, if not better.” The 

fame fun and moon were his, the ftars giving the fame 
lights, the feafons in their courfes; and the fame God 
who gave direction to them all, and in his mercy made 
them as ferviceable, as comfortable to him, as to the 
ereateft and the richeft of his creatures. ‘‘ He has been 
“‘ hitherto my protection, and in His own tyme will 
“‘ hereafter be my deliverance.” + 

Reports and rumours of that deliverance, again and 

again conveyed to him, failed ever in the leaft to move 
him from this equable temper. The fame chances of 
which Knightley had written to him in June 1630, Sir 
Oliver Luke repeated in December 1631; but he met 
them as before, advifing Luke, as formerly he had coun- 
felled Knightley, againft all fuch to put on the armour of 
doubt and incredulity, for that many things were to be 
heard before Truth was like to be come to, in that ab- 
ftrufe vault and corner where ftill fhe hid herfelf away.t 
Admirably did another friend, Sir William Armyne, 
take occafion at this very time to characterife him as a 
man who confined his contentment within his own limits ; 
fo that nothing could deprive him of happinefs; or pre- 
vent him, whether free or a prifoner, from calling at 
leaft himfelf his own.§ Nor lefs wifely and modeftly 
did Eliot reply to the compliment, that there were higher 
fervices to himfelf which a man might not always render. 
No man was the author of his own abilities or power. 
The intention, the right employment of the faculties 
given to him, even if that, was all he could call his own. 

* That touch feems to me very affecting. He did not think it a blefling 
to be defired that the days or the nights /how/d be longer. 

+ MSS. at Port Eliot, 24th Auguft, 1630. 


t MSS. at Port Eliot: Eliot to Luke, zoth December, 1631. 
§ MSS. at Port Eliot: Sir William Armyne to Eliot, 20th Dec™ 1631. 
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For the fuccefs of all virtue, as for its original and fource, 
he was to look without and beyond him.* 

He had need at that moment for his philofophy. 
As will hereafter be feen, it was in the fame week of ° 
deepeft winter that new reftraints were put upon him ; 
that his old lodging was changed for a dark and com- 
fortlefs room, “where candlelight may be fuffered but 
“ {carce fire ;” and that all admittance to him but of his 
fervants was prohibited. But not a complaint or even a 
figh efcaped him. He hoped Hampden would think 
that the exchange of places made not a change of mind, 
for that the fame protection ftill was with him, and the 
fame confidence. He hoped Luke would doubt it not 
his refolutions were the fame, for he thanked God it 
had made no alteration. He told Knightley the place 
he was in had over it the fame Power which elfewhere 
protected him, and he was confident would affift him 
fill, And, after telling Bevil Grenvile of the harfhnefs 
of the new reftraint and watch upon him, he laid upon 
him two injunctions. His wife, the Lady Grace, was 
to be told that he neverthelefs doubted not one day to 
kifs her hand ; and much was to be made, by both of 
them, of the little boy his godfon, for men might become 
precious in his time.t Could he better or more ftrik- 
ingly have faid, that from the darknefs of the cell his 
enemies had configned him to, and of which to his 
friends he did not care to complain, he could even then 
fee lurid and angry ftreaks acrofs the fky, giving threat- 
enings of a day yet diftant but which was like to be very 
ftormy! 

In a month from that date he had written the laft 
letter he was permitted to addrefs to his friends. The 
eight clofing months were a blank filled only and darkly 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: Eliot to Armyne, 21ft December, 1631. 

+ MSS. at Port Eliot: 26th and 28th December, 1631; 3rd of January, 
1631-2; and 17th February, 1631-2: letters from Eliot to Hampden, 
Luke, Knightley, and Grenvile refpectively. 
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with fears and with fufpicions. But having fhown the 
general tone and character of his thoughts through the 
whole of the time when his own voice ftill was audible, 
can we doubt that his laft filent months of fuffering and 
decay had the fame calm and ferene fupports of patience, 
fortitude, and hope? 

The tafk now to be attempted is that of giving more 
particular account of his prifon life and thoughts under 
heads fuggefted by the papers found in his prifon, which 
have lain unregarded for more than two centuries, and 
fome of which it was his earneft wifh himfelf to have 
given to the world. 


II. Sons anp DaucuHTERS OF THE PRISONER. 


Ehiot’s graveft anxiety, in the firft months that fol- 
lowed his fentence, arofe from the reports that had 
reached him of Richard Eliot, his fecond fon. We 
have feen in what kindly words both youths, now ftudents 
of Lincoln-college, were mentioned by Hampden; but 
in their tutor’s account from Oxford a diftinétion was 
made, and fome fears entertained by the father received 
unpleafing confirmation. 

Knowing Dick’s thoughtlefs temperament, he had 
defired, before fending him to college, to make his warn- 
ings to him more than ordinarily impreflive. We have 
feen the affecting letter he addreffed to both on the eve 
of that change in their life; but when afterwards he faw 
them in the Tower, on their way to Oxford, fpecial 
caution was given to Richard to be careful, on his 
father’s account, to keep in mind that any irregularity 
would be feized for an excufe to affail him through his 
fon, and that {pies would be eagerly on the watch to turn 
the lighteft flip to difadvantage. With the greater con- 
cern Eliot now heard, therefore, that the youth, carelefs 
of what had been faid to him, had preferred town to 
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40-42. 
gown, acquaintances to books, and any kind of amufe- 
ment or excitement to the lecture room. 

““ RicHAkD,” he began, in a letter to the boy, “ You 
know how earneftly my affections labour for your good, 
‘and that no ftep you make is without fome addition 
*“ to my thoughts, even your leaft motions and inclina- 
tions leading to greife or comfort. But now, in the 
‘ obfervation thereof, what fhall I fay? Have I fatis- 
“* faction? Does your reputation anfwear the promifes 
“Thad? How great were my felicity if it did fo! . 
“What then could be added to the joys I fhould 
“conceave?” The very hope of it by anticipation, 
through His favour who had given it, had fufficed to 
leffen, or at leaft enable him to fupport, all loffes, all 
troubles, all difafters, all afflictions. And now it was other- 
wife. With grief he faid, it was otherwife. The report of 
him anfwered not the expectation. That which fhould 
have been a glafs for comfort to his father, for example 
to others, his carriage and behaviour, how unlike it was, 
{taining him with the tincture of loofenefs and neglect, 
to the colours of his hope! ‘ How is it varied from 
“‘ the intentions of yo" promife, that makes you lefs 
“‘ affected to the college than the towne, and for 
“* acquaintance more ftudious than in books! How is 
“this differing from the reafons of the time wh®™ 
cannot but impofe a refervation and ftricktnefs, even 
“ in things fcarce fenfible, that have but relation to me! 
«< You cannot but remember at your being heer (befides 
“the inftructions which I gave you), what {fpecial 
“‘ cautions in this pointe you receaved from others, who 
made that the expreffion of their love; and that you 
“were then tould into what obfervation you fhould 
“ pafs; that your condition was not ordinary, and 
“would at noe time be unftudied; but y” words, y* 
‘‘ ations, y™ converfations, y" focieties, w* be fifted 
“‘ there (if poffible) to extract fome fcandall or advan- 
“ tage againft me. And has this made noe more impref- 
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“ fion on you? Have the advice of frends, the in- 
‘ ftructions of a ffather, noe more power to fettle and 
“ compofe you? Cannot your own reafon, your own 
< difcretion, in confcience of the duties you have learnt 
“(your duty unto God, your duty unto goodnefs, befides 
“¢ the duty and obligation you owe me), naie, cannot your 
“© owne example in which better promifes have been read, 
“‘ otherwife informe you, but you muft fo foone venture 
“on the follies of the time, and in the fea of vanitie 
“‘ hazard to make fhipwreck of all my hopes and com- 
“‘ forts? Then muft ther be a converfion of my happi- 
“‘ nefs, and my peace and tranquillitie are endangered ! 
«That which noe outward power could prejudice, myne 
“ owne force will undermine; and that which fhould 
<< have beene for affiftance and fupport, will become an 
< inftrument of ruine and fubverfion.” 

If nothing beyond thefe touching words had furvived 
from Eliot’s prifon, what is moft chivalrous and noble in 
his nature would have needed no other teftimony. His 
children are as himfelf. The breath of reproach that ful- 
lies them ftains him; and the cry of pain that nothing 
could wring from him in which he had himfelf no part 
but fuffering, breaks out at the mere fancy of difhonour 
in one who bears his name. ‘The clofe of the letter is 
not lefs remarkable. It is even perhaps more impreffive 
from the deep tendernefs that mingles with its wife 
counfel and its exalted feeling. 


“You fee what apprehenfions doe poffefle me, and how violently 
“ they move upon the fear of your incompofure and diforder, to which 
“* noe afflictiom can be added, if the ground be true. I will not judge 
** you without hearing, nor yet wholy quit my hopes. If you are 
“ guilty (as I pray God you be not), and have given advantage to your 
“enemies, let it be foe noe more. You may foone retract an error, 
“though habits be not eafilie corrected. Confider whofe you are, 
** what expectation is upon you, and let your gravity and compofure 
“* ftop the mouth of all detraction. Lett this fhew you how neerly it 
‘* attends you, and that the obfervance of noe aét or circumftance is 
“omitted. If it be falfe that comes reported, and raif’d meerly as a 
“flander, yet confider of what importance is your care; for if fuch a 


1630-32. inp . ; 
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“« building be on fande, what fuperftru€tion may be made wher ther is 
“good foundation! As thus I have my cares, I make my praiers for 
“€ you, that the Divine Providence would guide you" revolutions unto 
“‘ happinefs. Lett your motions be direéted to that end. Propound 
“ goodnefs not pleafure for y™ object. Lofe not yourfelf for libertie, 
“* or rather make not libertie a vice. Know that man’s diftinétion is 
“from beafts but as rey followe onlie the affections, man his reafon. 
“«* Lett not others drawe you to an imitation of their evill; nor multi- 
“ tudes induce you to take errors for examples. But let your virtues 
“* be a prefident for them, a comfort unto me, a glorie to your Maker ; 
“¢ whofe riches will adorn you, if you be faithfull in His fervice and a 
“ jult difpenfer of His talents. Wherein, as you fhall have advife, you 
“ fhall not want encouragement, nor the blefling of y™ moft loving 
“<dratner, |. * 


On the fame day he wrote to the tutor of his fons, 
Thomas Knightley, a refident fellow of Lincoln; and 
while he urges upon him his wifhes as to both, and 
renews the cautions his report had fuggefted, he 1s deli- 
cately filent as to the fpecial appeal he has himfelf made 
to Richard. His love, fo jealous to himfelf, to another 
can make no diftinétion between thefe objects of an equal 
affection. He fimply tells Knightley, that in the cafe of 
his “fons” he had laid great obligation on their father, 
who withed their endeavours might be anfwerable to his 
will. If he met with any indifpofition in them, in refpect 
of their carriage or affection, for otherwife he did not fear 
it, he prayed Mr. Knightley to correct it what he might, 
and to give himfelf notice of it, that it fhould proceed 
not to a habit; for in them their father’s chief happinefs ' 
confifted, and no greater prejudice or difadvantage could 
be given him than through their perfons. 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: “Tower, 5th April, 1630. To Dick Eliot.” 
+ The letter opens thus: “ Yor letter came foe flowlie to my hands, as 
“in part the anfweare was prevented, and other intelligence intimatinge a 
* € purpofe of yo" beinge heer in London at Eafter cauf’d me to deferr the 
<¢ reft in hope of an oportunitie to fee yo", and foe by that advantage more 
“ freelie to communicate. The money you took of Mr. Townfend was 
< fpedily repaid him ; and if my fervant in the country make not his re- 
“ turne accordinge to yo' tymes, yo" maie on any occafion fupplie yorfelfe 
‘by him, whoe has order to that purpofe, and I doubt not will readilie 
‘ performe it.” Eliot appears to have been always in a marked degree 
thoughtful and confiderate as to money arrangements. 
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«* My enemyes are many and full of obfervation, w°® makes a ne- 
“ ceflitie of much caution, both in my frends and me: therefore to 
“ theife, that are the neereft, I have advif’d a fpeciall refervedneffe, and 
“ fhalle defire yo" help to fecond it, that they forte not too much with 
“company nor ftuddie large acquaintance: for, as that number or 
“* varietie has {mall profitt, leffe fecuritie does attend it; and the folla- 
“* cifme is greater in thefe tymes to have much confidence than a little 
“jeloufie. For the courfe of their learninge I referr them to yo" 
“ judgmt, which I know allows of tyme for exercifes and recreations. 
«« Att Whitfuntide I fhall be glad to fee them heer; and at all tymes, 
** on all occafions, readie to exprefle my felfe y™ affectionate friend, 


“< J. B® 

To his father’s remonftrance Richard feems eagerly to 
have replied with many profeflions of grief, and promifes 
to ftrive and regain his love. To this Eliot, with a 
pleafant eagernefs on his part to find encouragement and 
even excufe for the boy, which fhowed how irkfome had 
been the tafk of rebuking him, anfwered as promptly that 
he had not given fuch foundation to his love as that it 
fhould need any labour to regain it. The frame and 
building of his heart was of fuch firmnefs as could not 
eafily be fhaken; and the expreffions he had ufed, from 
whence Richard drew his fears, were but an effect of the 
tendernefs of a father fo affectionate to his fon that he 
would expofe him to no dangers. It was to fhow him 
thefe, and that he might the better know how to avoid or 
prevent them, his laft letter had told him what evils he 
was near—either the evils of his own nature, for who was 
without corruption? or the evils of the place, which he 
heard were too full of example;+ or the evil of the 
time, envy and detraction, now infeparable from his 
father’s name. From all or any of thofe, and to fome 
he certainly was fubject, he muft be careful to make 


* MSS. at Port Eliot. «From my lodginge in the Tower, 5 Apr. 1630.” 
+ Neither Oxford nor Cambridge had a good reputation at this time. 
D’Ewes tells us that what had made him weary of his own college at the 
latter univerfity was ‘ that {wearing, drinking, rioting, and hatred of all 
“piety and virtue under falfe and adulterate nicknames” (puritanifm, for- 


footh, and what not !) “did abound there and generally in all the univer- 
“ fity.”"— Autob. ii. 141. 
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himfelf free ; either by reformation of himfelf, or by re- 
fervation towards others. He would thereby turn 
hates and flanders to advantage, and in the endeavour 
compafs his father’s fatisfattion. “My hopes now are 
“great. Strive to give it a perfection, and you gaine 
““me: as my affection and love are conftantlie your 
“owne.” So would he abridge the cares and multiply 
the bleffings of his loving father. * 

Both the youths left Oxford with Knightley at 
Whitfuntide and vifited the Tower. Hampden again 
had claimed them during their vacation ; and they parted 
from their tutor at the Tower to fet out for Great 
Hampden, taking a letter from Eliot. Ever would 
thofe meffengers, he told his friend, correct him if his 
weaknefs fhould be guilty of ingratitude. They were 
a continual mention and remembrance of the favours by 
which he had been obliged fo infinitely! He returned 
them to Hampden now as an acknowledgment of that 
debt, or rather as an occafion to increafe it. Up there 
at the Tower they had parted from their tutor to pro- 
ceed into Bucks, again to have the happinefs to kifs 
F{ampden’s hands, to be directed by his counfel, and fo to 
be made fitter for their courfe, wherein all his own cares 
and affections had dependence. “* They can bringe yo" 
** little newes but of the death of our lieftenant.” (Poor 
old Sir Allen Apfley was gone.) ‘Who fhall fucceede 
““ him, we yett knowe not: but report maintaines her 
“‘ cuftom of defigninge manie till on[e] be chofen; and 
“in the meane tyme, inftead of a governor and keeper, 
“the Tower and wee have that for entertainement.” 
He prefumed Hampden would not expect for the 
prefent more of bufinefs or intelligence. He was pre- 
paring to fatisfy his debt in regard to certain papers 
which he hoped his friend would fpeedily receive. For 
his memory could not betray him in any duty to 
Hampden’s fervice, but muft be ftudious of ‘all op- 


* MSS, at Port Eliot: 16th April, 1630. 
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portunities to exprefs himfelf his moft affectionate 
friend.* The “ papers” will in due time be defcribed. 
They formed now Eliot’s only*and fufficient occupation. 
The next mention of the youths is ina paflage of a 
letter of Hampden’s nearly three months later. They 
had paffed the intervening term at Oxford, and again 
the mafter of Great Hampden was claiming them. He 
had not yet, he then told their father, fent for his 
“‘ academicke friends” by reafon of his own employ- 
ments and abfence; but that week he intended it; and 
when he fhould thus again have before him Eliot’s own 
picture to the life, he fhould the oftener be put in mind 
to recommend his health and happinefs to Him only 
that could give it.— From this pleafant touch one may 
infer the refemblance of look and feature to their father 
which the more endeared thefe youths to Hampden, 
who had opened to them, in all their intervals of 
refidence at Oxford, Great Hampden as their home. 
Early in the month following Eliot received an unex- 
pected vifit from his friend, and appears to have 
exprefied to him fome doubt of continuing the lads at 
Oxford.{ The report of Richard had again been un- 
favourable. But, almoft certainly on Hampden’s 
interceffion, the purpofe of removing them was 
abandoned. ‘They returned in the Michaelmas term 
to Lincoln college; and foon after we find the father 
again remonftrating with Richard in a letter of pathetic 
earneftnefs, and the old wife and noble warning. In 
particular he took the prefent occafion to remind him 
of what vaft importance to the reft of his children it was 
that the two elder ones fhould give them good example. 
He began by telling him he now meant often to folicit 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: 25th May, 1630. 

+ MS. letter of Hampden’s in my poffeffion, 18th of Auguft, 1630. 
I thall hereafter have occafion to give the reft of this interefting letter, 
which had not been preferved among the Port Eliot MSS. ; 

{ Eliot to Luke, roth Sept", 1630: Our friend Hampden being here,” 
&c. &c. MSS. at Port Eliot. 
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him to the intention* of his ftudies, that he might not in 
any cafe want the occafion of fuch letters to impart it. 
He hoped alfo by that means oftener to hear from him; 
for, till the laft conveyance, he had no little doubt, after 
fo long a filence, where he was, or whether he was or 
no. But now Richard’s letter had not only refolved 
this, but brought fome fatisfaction to his father’s hopes 
that the “ refutation” of his virtues would in time afford 
him both comfort and confidence ; comfort in his happi- 
nefs and good,} and confidence againft all accident. 


** For as my hopes fo my feares have their chiefe place in you (You 
“and your brother, for thofe two I make but one, in refpect of the 
“* fpirit and affection that does guid them, and that unitie which, I 
“ truft, fhall always be between them) :{ who, as in order and ex- 
“ pectation you are firft, are likewife the greateft object of my care, the 
** fuecefs of which will ftand for a pattern and predicfon to the reft. 
“Therefore you muft endeavour to make this precedent exact, that 
<< fhall have tranfition to others; and not to frame it to the common 
“« models of the time, but comtrarium mundo iter intendens,§ like the 
“ primum mobile, and firft fphear. Though the whole world, the 
** generalitie of men, as the leffe orbs, make their revolutions irregular ; 
** you muft let your motions have that regularity and fullnefs as no 
“* others may impaire them, but rather incline to the attraction of yt 
“ goodneffe, and, as ad raptum, be drawne to that example. In this 
“ cafe it will not be enough with you to pretend tol] abandon fome 
“ acquaintance, but to leave all; I mean the pleafure of focietie, that 
“ efca malorum, as Cicero calls it; and to retire wholly to yourfelfe. 
<« Virtue is more rigid than to be taken with delights; thofe vanities 


* ¢ Tntention”’ is ufed all through this letter in the fine old fenfe of all 
our early writers, as the * paying attention,” or the “ ftretching or direét- 
‘‘ing the mind or thoughts,” to any particular courfe or thing. 

+ This is one of the letters imperfectly printed by Mr. D’Ifraeli. «* And 
“good” is omitted by him. ; 

} Thus ftrangely printed by Mr. D’Ifraeli: “ (you and your brother, for 
** you two I make but one, in refpeét of the fpirit and affection which fhall 
*‘ always be between you).” ; F 

§ “Intende,” Mr. D’Ifraeli ; and the whole following paflage is turned 
into egregious nonfenfe by jumbling up two fentences and printing them 
thus: “like the primum mobile and firft thadow, though for whole 
“ worlds, the generality of men, as the lefs orbs make their revolutions 
“irregular; then let your motions have that regularity and fullnefs, as no 
“¢ others may impair them,” As for the nineteen words which finifh the 
fecond fentence, they are omitted altogether. 

| ‘ Enough to abandon”—Mr. D’Ifraeli ; five words omitted. 
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** fhe leaves, for thofe fhe fcornes herfelf; her paths are arduous and 
“ rough, but excellent, yea, pleafant* to thofe that once have paft them. 
«« Honor is a concomitant they have to entertaine them in their jorney; 
“ naie, it becomes their fervante ; and what is attended by all others, 
“ thofe that travel] in that waie have it to waite on them. And this 
** effect+ of virtue has not, as in the vulgar acceptation, its dwellinge on 
«a hill; it crowds not in the multitude; but extra con/pedtum, as 
“* Seneca fays, beyond the common profpeét ; for what is familiar, is 
** cheap ; and thofe things always are in greateft admiration which are 
“ leaft feene; the defire giving luftre to the objeét. Majus 2 longin- 
“ quo reverentia, faith Tacitus; all glory is heightened by the -diftance, 
“ not of place but time. That it is rarely feen, makes it more glorious 
«and admirable ; which without a want, and expectation, would be 
“< loft, at leafte{ neglected, as a prophett is not honoured in his owne 
“* country § but more acceptable with ftrangers. Apply this then unto 
“* yourfelfe, for we may compare Mantua with Rome. Would you 
“ have eftimation amongft men (for honor is noe other), there are two 
“‘ ways to gaine it, Virtue and Privacy, and the latter is an inducement 
“to the former; for Privacy is the only nurfe of ftudies, and ftudies 
“of virtue. Therefore for virtue or honor’s fake, what is moft happie 
“* for yourfelfe or moft precious with others—retire, that it may follow 
«* you! Follow not that which flies when it’s purfued: for fhadowes 
** and honor are in that quality alike, if not the fame.” | 


Well was Eliot entitled fo to fpeak to his boy! Privacy 
had been to himfelf the nurfe of ftudies, and incentive to 
virtues and felf-denials, of which he now in his prifon 
knew the full advantage. Strengthening his defire to 
ferve and live for others, it had taught him alfo to live 
alone. To it mainly he owed that now he was patient 
and felf-contained ; that a neceflary dependence on others 
did not fret or trouble him; that he had always a com- 
panionfhip of books or thoughts; and that in the foli- 
tude of the Tower he had found fufficient and fweet 


* « And pleafant’”—Mr. D’Ifraeli. 

T “ Efort”’—Id. whofe minuter but not unimportant mifreadings all 
through this letter I am obliged to leave unnoticed. 

t “ At lengthe”—Id. 

§ “In his country’’—Id. who omits, the five following words. 

|| All the fenfe is taken out of this fine paffage by Mr. D’Ifraeli’s ridicu- 
lous mode of mifprinting it: “ For privacy is the only nurfe of ftudies, 
“ ftudies of virtue, therefore for virtue or for honor’s fake. What is moft 
“happy for yourfelf is moft precious with others, where, that it may follow 
“‘ you—follow not that which flies when it is purfued.” How could he 
poflibly think there was any meaning in this ? 
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fociety. Nor, when the ftudies that now engaged him 
come to be defcribed, will thofe references to Cicero, 
Seneca, and Tacitus, addreffed to a lad of fixteen, carry 
with them any touch of pedantry. Richard was now, 
as Ftampden lately called him, his “ Academike friend ;” 
and there was a delicate flattery to the youth in making 
him free of fuch allufions on his father’s lips. The letter 
clofed in a different but not lefs exalted ftrain. Leaving 
thofe claflic regions, he fpoke only as a father to a fon; 
but no mafter of the porch or academy ever put into 
perfect fpeech advice of homelier worth or higher ftrain. ~ 

Following up that mention of fhadows and honour 
flying when purfued, he went on to exprefs a doubt that 
there were fhadows even of the fhadows that fo were 
followed ; a fomething lefs than honour that Richard had 
been aiming at, while the fubftance and virtue were ne- 
glected. For how came it elfe that his tutor fhould 
complain of him as carelefs and remifs? It could not 
be, where there was true affection, there fhould be indili- 
gence and neglect. When ftudy was declined, the defires 
were alienated from the virtue; for without the means 
no end was attained, and the neglect of that fhowed a 
diverfion from the other. If fuch indiligence and neglect 
had been fince laft he wrote to him, he muft refume his 
fears, that, while his fon’s judgment failed to guide him, 
his own caution fhould be loft. But if fuch neglect 
fhould hereafter continue, what was he to fay none 
“ that advife, thofe reafons, and the command and au- 
“ thority of a father (a father moft indulgent to the hap- 
“ pinefs of his child) which I now give you to redeeme 
“* the time [that] is fpent, to redeeme the ftudies you have 
** miffed, and to redeeme yourfelf who are ingaged to 
“ danger in that* hazard and adventure—if thefe make 
“* no impreffions (and thofe muft be read in the cha- 
“ racters of your courfe), if they work not an alteration, 
“if they caufe not a new diligency and intention; an 


* « To danger, or that”—Mr. D’Ifraeli. 
VOL. Il. POP. 
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“intention of yourfelf; an intention of the object, 
“ virtue; an intention of the means, your ftudy; and 
“ an exact intention of yo™* time to improve it to that 
“end; I fhall then receive that wound, which I thank 
“God no’ enemy could give me, forrow and affliction of 
“ the minde, and that from him from whom I hoped 
“the contrary. But I ftill hope, and the more confi- 
“‘ dently for the promife which your letters have aflured 
«me. Let it be bettered in performance by your future 
“care and diligence, which fhall be accompanied with 
“‘ the prayers and bleffings of your mott loving father, 
Steele EF . 

To what extent fuch future care and diligence made 
fit reply to this affecting appeal, we have not the means 
of knowing. But there was certainly no complete 
amendment ; and when the Chriftmas vacation came, and 
Hampden as ufual expected the accuftomed vifit of his 
ftudent friends, it was found that at the clofe of the term 
an order had been iffued confining them to the univerfity. 
Some cenfure of Richard by the authorities of his college 
might partly have accounted for this; but it foon ap- 
peared that their tutor had not been made acquainted 
with it, and the youths themfelves fuppofed the order 
to have proceeded from their father. In reality it had 
been defigned to punifh their father, not themfelves. 
It is impoffible to reconcile to any other explanation the 
allufions to be found in Eliot’s letters concerning it. 

He firft mentions it in writing to Sir Oliver Luke on 
the laft day of 1630. His daughter Beffe, as will be 
feen fhortly, had for fome time been ftaying with Lady 
Luke’s daughters ; and it had been his wifh that his fons 
fhould have gone there on a fhort vifit at the opening 
of the year, between leaving Hampden and returning to 
college. ‘ Havinge nothing to returne yo" for all yo" 
“ favo"’,” he now wrote, ‘‘ but my thankes, I did hope 


* « The time’”—Mr. D’Ifraeli. 
+ MSS. at Port Eliot: “ 7th of November, 1630. To R. Eliot.” 
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“at this time to have made that expreffion by my fonnes, 
“and to have given them you as pledges of my fervice : 
“ but that opportunitie being deny’d mee by fome fecrett 
“reafon for their not coming to this towne, w% you 
“* fhall have hereafter, I muft crave yo" acceptance of 
“this paper, and with it yo" pardon for the reft,” * 
Between the date of this and his letter to Hampden a 
week later, the incident had been accounted for in a 
manner which he can only by obfcure allufion hint at 
to his friend. It fhould be added that by this time the 
prohibition had been removed, but too late for the 
neceflary preparation to enable the youths to vifit 
Hampden before the commencement of Hilary term ; 
and that fome refolution previoufly concerted. between 
the friends Eliot found it neceffary in confequence to 
change, believing he fhould thereby defeat what his 
enemies, by their petty a& of tyranny, had hoped to 
accomplifh. 

Replying then to a letter in which Hampden had 
guefied wrongly at the fource from which the interference 
had come, he thus guardedly exprefled himfelf : “ Dzarz 
** FREND, What you fhall herein want of {fatisfa@ion 
‘ for the doubte you have conceaved, muft be by yor 
“¢ charitie imputed to the prejudice of the time, not me, 
“‘ whoe cannott have a fecrett not open to yo" will, nor 
““in refervednefs fhould nowe, not even w'® yo" com- 
“ mand, if my confidence in paper were as great as my 
“affection to yorlelfe. But I dare not fpeake all 
** thinges at fuch diftance, where there maie be an inter- 
“ ception in the waie ; and I knowe my frend is not pre- 
“‘ cipitat in his wifhes. Thus much therefore onelie 
“‘ for the prefent I will faie untill I have the happines 
“to fee yo", that the occafion which yo" wonder at is - 
“« from hence, not elfewhere ; both fodaine and important 
“if my reafon doe not faile mee; cominge from the 
“ malevolence of my fortune, but I hope without a 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: 31ft Decemb*, 1630. 
PP2 
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“ power of hurting, to wh the refolution that I 
« chaung’d was made but a prevenéon.” He then 
defcribes his compliance with a kindly wifh of Hamp- 
den’s, that he fhould remove an impreffion entertained by 
the youths themfelves of its having been by order of their 
father their holiday had been taken fromthem. “I have 
< given an intimation alreadie to y" fervantes at Oxford 
<“ to take of[f] all difcouragement from theire thoughtes 
“as not by my direc€on confin’d to the univerfitie, and 
“ ftopt from cominge hether. Want of tyme for pre- 
«© naracon onlie I beleeve now. keepes them from yo", to 
<‘ whom they cannott be more defirous to prefentt them- 
“ {elves than I am willing of that purpofe. Wherefore, 
< not doubting of yo" pardon for the reft untill better 
“© opportunitie, I ceafe in fome hatte, refting ever yo" moft 
“ faithfull friend, J. E.”* 

Six days later, Hampden having meanwhile fent him 
all his generous and noble fympathy, Eliot wrote again. 
He could not, he faid, exprefs fufficiently how much he 
was bound to that free love of his that had for his 
friend fuch tendernefs. Much lefs could he hope ever 
to deferve it unlefs the acknowledgment might be 
imputed for a merit. “And in that dutie it is not 
«¢ wtout unhappines to mee that there fhould be anie 
“ thing foe fecrett, as to my frend at all times I maie not 
<< openlie communicate. But I knowe with whofe judg- 
<< mente I doe deale, w™ fecures mee againft all jealofie ; 
“and in that refpecte I fhall referve the quarrell with 
«my fortune untill I nexte fhall fee yo", to anfweare 
< yo" affection w™ moves foe freelie to mee.” One thing 
at that time he would add, to quiet and take trouble 
from that tender heart. ‘Though the cloud were ftill 
real and remaining, yet it imported no further danger. 
Its afpect then was lefs for the inducement of an evil 
than for the check and oppofition of fome good. And 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: “ Januar. 7°, 1630[31].” 
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the Divine Power could determine all, and “ turne ma- 
“ levolence into ufe.” * 

The malevolence continued bufy neverthelefs. Before 
the Eafter term fome trifling irregularity of Richard’s had 
afforded occafion for another cenfure in which the elder 
brother became alfo involved, and Eliot, having been 
ftrongly advifed by the tutor of Lincoln to remove 
Richard from Oxford altogether, and having half refolved 
to remove them both, fought counfel from Hampden 
to whofe houfe they again had gone, and who, upon 
hearing of the cenfure had bufied himfelf to make per- 
fonal enquiry into the circumftances for fatisfaction of 
his friend. The letter is unhappily loft which ftated 
the refult of this enquiry ; but Eliot’s anfwer to his “‘ dear 
“ friend” is dated the 22nd of March, and, while full of 
grief, is yet marked by tender and wife regard to the temp- 
tations the youths had been expofed to, and on which 
Hampden had doubtlefs been careful to dwell. Still did 
Hampden’s love, he faid, prevent all poffibility of re- 
quital. What fatisfaction could he make more than his 
prayers imported? At the occurrences related he had 
been deeply troubled: what to his friends, what to him- 
felf to fay, upon an accident fo unhappy, fo unworthy ? 
Yet when he took confideration of the place, of the com- 
pany, what lefs could be expected? All refolved itfelf 
to that. The good would not have been there. While . 
he grieved there had been fuch occafion, therefore, he 
could wifh it were forgotten. Every circumftance being 
below repair, a larger difcovery to be given to them 
would but make the wounds the larger. He fhould not, 
then, be curious to enquire who were the actors in the 
fcene, or whether plots might be fufpected. It was 
enough for him to know that his boy had fhown folly. 
“I hope by God appointed to inftruc him for the 
“< future ; wherein my care fhall be more, than for a 
*¢ profecution upon this.” One complaint only he feems 


* MSS, at Port Eliot, 13th Januar, 1630[31]. 
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to make, and as it would feem of the mafter of the 
college, that “in difcretion and without much trouble he 
“might have been [able], with fome reflections unto 
“‘ mee, if not to certifie the particulars himfelfe, yet by 
“ fome others to have given me intimation. I fhould 
“* have had the like refpect to him, or anie other gentle- 
“man in like cafe.” But he paffed that by, of which 
they might think hereafter. For the prefent only this 
he intended, 1f Hampden advifed not otherwife : “without 
“ noife to w"drawe my charge from thence, and awhile 
“‘retaine it neer me, if it may be, to work fome new 
“‘ impreffions.” To this end he would fhortly fend a 
perfon who would take Hampden’s houfe on his way, 
and bring from him the counfel he had to give: “ w I 
‘* fhall work with the beft art I may, but wout difad- 
*“ vantage to my friend, and God, I hope, will fecond 
‘© my endeavours to blefs what He has given me.” * 

Hampden is careful to fay, in his reply, that there had 
been nothing to adminifter fear of a plot. And what other- 
wife he fays is delightfully characteriftic in its love for 
hoth the youths ; in its genial and gentle way of referring 
to both; vividly fuggefting, with praife of Richard’s 
{pirit, both the ill and the good in his character ; frankly 
expreffing an abfence of all mifgiving as to John; and 
with its wifdom of opinion blending juft fo much of 
modeft fubmiffion and wife referve as became fuch ren- 
dering to a father of judgment on the charaéter of his 
children. 


““T hope you will receave yo" fonnes both fafe, and that God will 
“* direct you to-difpofe of them as they may be trained up for his fervice 
* and to yo" comfort. Some words I have had wt yor younger fonne, 
** and given him a tafte of thofe apprehenfions he is like to find wth 
“you; w°. I tell him future obedience to yor pleafure, rather than 
* juftification of paft paflages, muft remove. He profeffeth faire ; and 
“y® ingenuity of his nature doth it without words; but you know 
“virtuous aétions flow not infallibly fro, the flexibleft difpofitions. 
“* There's onely a fit fubiet for admonition and government to worke 


* MSS, at Port Eliot : 22d March, 1630 (-31). 
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“on, efpecially that w* is paternall. I confefle my fhallownefle to 
“ refolve, and therefore unwillingnefle to fay any thing concerning his 
“* courfe ; yet will I not give over the confideration ; becaufe I much 
“ defire to fee yt fpiritt rightly managed. But, for yor elder, I thinke 
“you may with fecurity returne him in conuenient time, for certainly 
“there was nothing to adminifter feare [of] a plott; and in another 
«* action y* concerned himfelfe, w‘ he’ll tell you of, he receaved good 
“ fatisfa€tion of the vice-chancellor’s faire carriage towardes hime.” * 


In a fortnight from his receipt of that letter Ehot 
had made up his mind as to the youths. Removing 
both from Oxford, he refolved to fend Richard to ferve 
a campaign in the Low Countries, and to give John that 
advantage of continental travel, which, though his friend 
bifhop Hall had written fo ftrongly againft it both in 
profe and verfe, ¢ continued ftill to be a cuftom all but 
univerfal with youths of birth and quality. _Hampden’s 
opinion had of courfe fome part in this decifion, but 
mainly he had been guided to it by the youths them- 
felves. He had taken the wife and confiderate courfe 
of confulting their own feeling and defires. Their 
wifhes had determined him. 

Through the letter that announced this purpofe to 
Hampden ran as ftrongly the wifh to fatisfy his friend’s 
judgment as to thank him for his affection and care. 
< Dear FREND,” he wrote, “ Having had fome taft, 
“© fuch as this {mall expearience can afford me, of the dif- 
“ pofition of my fonnes, and in that, a larger character 
<‘ of the expreflion of yo" favour, I am now come to a 
< conclufion for their courfes, as may render me moft 
“‘ hope for the future advantage of their fervice. The 


* From the MSS. at Port Eliot: not dated by Hampden, but endorfed 
by Eliot, “4th April, 1631.” This is one of the letters printed by Mr. 
D’Ifraeli, who fpoils its delicate intimation that the only merit of a 
flexible difpofition is its opennefs to paternal admonition, by printing “ And 
< Jove’s only,” inftead of * There’s onely,” &c. 

+ Hall had not only written a profe tract againft the danger of fending 
young men to travel abroad, but had aimed his Fourth Satire efpecially 
againit the practice of making it a part of a youth’s education to fend him 
to bear arms in the Flemith wars, It is to this that Hampden will thortly 
be feen to make allufion. 
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“‘ yonger, who in this cafe yo" know mutt have the 
* honor of precedence, being more apt, I think, for 
‘action than for ftuddie, I have defign’d out for a 
“¢ Souldier, and he is now in preparation for the Nether- 
“« lands ; where I hope he fhall have fuch dire@ion and 
“‘ advice as may better the univerfitie for his manners, 
“and not be without fome advantage for his letters. 
“¢ Fis inclination feemes not ill in this fhort triall I have 
“had; but his affection moves moft naturallie this 
“‘ waie, wh being not unworthy, I thought better to 
“ feeke him helpe therein, than, by a diverfion, to divide 
“‘ his worke and nature; wh" maie have worfe effects. 
“ The elder, knowinge this refolution for his brother, I 
“ finde not defirous to returne from whence he came : it 
“‘ being, as he takes it, a degree behinde the other ; 
“and I confeffe my judgment is not otherwife. There- 
“ fore, God willing, I purpofe him for ffrance ; and 
*‘ both to be difpatcht w** all the conveynience that 
“may be. Though the yonger will be firft, his paf- 
“fage being provided w my Lo: Veer, who intends 
“to embarke this weeke: and the other fhall not lofe 
“the firft opportunitie prefented, haveing obtained his 
“ licence,* w°" is the only ftaie we have. This I could 
“not but impart to my deer frend, whoe has hitherto 
“‘ been foe great a furtherance to this worke by the ad- 
“dition of his care. And now I muft defire that his 
“prayers may fecond it, for the crowne of both our 
*¢ labours.” + 

A week earlier he had redeemed his old promife to 
Sir Oliver Luke by fending both John and Richard be- 
fore their departure to vifit him at Woodend, his houfe 
in Bedfordfhire. He needed not, he faid in the few 
words accompanying them, to fend him other letters than 


* The “ licence”” was what might in later time have been called a paff- 
port ; a licenfe to travel. Application had to be made for it to one of the 
fecretaries of ftate, 


7 MSS. at Port Eliot: « Tower, 26 Apr. 1631.” 
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thofe meffengers to exprefs the obligation which he had 
for his much love and favour. They, who were the 
beft figures of his heart, went then to kifs his hands 
and acknowledge it ; and, if there might be any fervice 
they were worthy of, to receive his commands therein. 
‘* ‘The yonger I intend, God willinge, to fend over into 
“* the Low Countryes to Sir Edward Harward : whither 
“ I hope he will have paffage this weeke with my Lord 
“© Veer, w™ does impofe a. haft upon him more than 
“ordinary. The other is likewife preparinge for ffrance 
“¢ with all the fpeede he may, to ferve in another climate, 
“« but under the fame Lord who does difperfe and gather 
“‘up againe, His providence rulinge all. Our ftate 
“* heer they can relate, with the fame ignorance in fome 
“ things w" moft men are pofleft with.”* The vifit 
was neceffarily a fhort one; for before the clofe of the 
fecond week in May both the youths were gone, Richard 
taking with him to the officer under whom he was to 
ferve a letter from his father. 

Sir Edward Harwood, who had commanded regi- 
ments in the recent Low Country campaigns, and been 
alfo in the actions of Cadiz and Rhé, continued friendly 
relations, in common with many of the moft deferving 
officers engaged in thofe expeditions, with the great par- 
liamentary leader who moft efficiently had protected them 
in laying bare the incapacity of Buckingham. Eliot 
now told Sir Edward that his fon had an ambition to 
fpend fome time in the profeffion of a foldier; that he 
was young and unacquainted with the world, but he 
hoped inclinable to advice; that his difpofition hitherto 
had fhown no inconformity or unaptnefs to it; and that 
if Sir Edward would now receive him under his colours 
and command, holding before him the honour of his 
example, and, as occafion might be, his counfel, it would 
be a deep obligation to the youth and to his father. + 

* MSS. at Port Eliot : “‘ Tower, 19th April, 1631.” 


+ MSS. at Port Eliot: ‘Tower, London, roth Apr. 1631. To Sir 
«¢ Edward Harward [Harwood].” 
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The travellers had not been many hours under fail 
when Hampden, in a letter full of character, told Eliot 
what he thought of the courfe he had taken refpecting 
them. He was not quite fatisfied; but his doubts are 
infinuated with fuch hefitation and delicacy, fuch de- 
ference and courtefy, fuch frank admiffion of his friend’s 
clear infight and his own greater aptnefs to raife than 
to anfwer objections, that in every line we may read not 
only the rare affability and temper afcribed generally to 
this famous man, but alfo the fubtle power of fo con- 
veying and enforcing his opinions to others as if defiring 
only to be himfelf better inftructed and informed. To 
the opinion he had arrived at in this matter, it would 
feem certainly that Eliot’s plans had not entirely given 
effect. He diftrufted the foreign travel for John; and 
for Richard he had been devifing fome pet project of 
his own. A pity that now we may never know what 
was that “ crotchett ” fo much out of the ordinary way, 
that fuch a man as Hampden was almoft afhamed to 
exprefs it to his friend! 

«T ame fo perfectly acquainted with your cleare infight into the 
“ difpofitions of men, and ability to fitt them with courfes futable, that, 
“had you beftowed fonnes of mine as you have done yo™ owne, my 
“ judgment durft hardly have called it into queftion : efpecially when, 
“ in laying downe your defigne, you have prevented y® objections to be 
“ made againft it. For if Mr. Rich. Eliott will, in the intermiffions of 
* action, adde ftudy to practise, and adorn that lively fpiritt with 
“ flowers of contemplation, he’ll raife our expectations of another ST 
« Edw. Vere, that had this character, All fummer in the field, all winter 
“ in his ftudy : in whofe fall fame makes his kingdome a great loofer : 
“and, having taken this refolution from Counfaile with y® higheft 
“‘ wifdome (as I doubt not but you haue), I hope and praye y® fame 
“ power will crowne it with a blefling anfwerable to your with. 

«© The way you take with my other friend declares you to be none 
“of y® bP of Exeter’s converts, of whofe minde neither am I fuper- 
“ ftitioufly ; but, had my opinion bine afked, I fhould (as vulgar con- 
“ ceipts ufe to do) haue fhewed my power rather to raife obie¢tions 
“than to anfwer them. A temper between Fraunce and Oxford 
* might have taken away his feruple with more advantage to his yeares : 
* to vifite Cambridge as a free man for variety and delight, and there 
“entertain himfelfe till y° next fpring, when univerfity ftudyes and 
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“< peace had bine better fettled than I heare it is. For, although he be 
** one of thofe, that, if his age were looked for in no other booke but 
“that of the minde, would be found no ward if you fhould dy to- 
“ morrow; yet ’tis a great hazard, mee thinkes, to fend fo fweete a dif- 
“ pofition guarded with no more experience amongft a people whereof 
“many make it their religion to be fuperftitious in impiety, and their 
“behaviour to be affeéted in ill manners. But God, who ownly 
“* knowes y® periods of life, and opportunityes to come, hath defigned 
«* hime (I hope) for his owne fervice betime, and ftirred up yo" pro- 
«< vidence to hufband hime fo early for great affaires. ‘Then fhall hee 
“ be fure to finde Hime in Fraunce that Abraham did in Gerar,* and 
“ Jofeph in Egipt, under whofe wing alone is perfect fafety.” 


In a poftfeript he adds : 
“Do not thinke by what I fay, yt I am fully fatisfied of your 


‘younger fonne’s courfe intended; for I have a crotchett out of y* 
« ordinary way, w®? I would have acquainted you w*, if I had {poken 
« wth you before he had gone, but ame almoft afhamed to commu- 


S“nicate.®. + 


Only one thing now remained to be done at Oxford. 
The bills left unpaid were to be fettled ; and what paffed 
as to this, between Eliot and the fellow and tutor of Lin- 
coln, will perhaps not be thought an uninterefting addition 
to the ftory Ihave told. Already it has been feen that it 
was Knightley’s fuggeftion for Richard’s removal which 
led to the decifion as to both youths, and Eliot was careful 
to explain this to him. According to his advice, he wrote, 
hehad taken freth refolutions for his fons,and had difpofed 
them to fuch courfes as he conceived might beft anfwer 
to the improvement of their nature upon the principles 
his teaching had given them. The younger being re- 
moved upon the impreffion of Mr. Knightley’s reafons, 
the elder could not be left that ftep behind him without 
fome prejudice to his time. Eliot thanked him however 
for his care in the inftruétion he had given them, and 


* « Terar’—Mr. D’Ifraeli, who has printed this letter. Lord Nugent, 
who alfo had accefS to the original, has with a more extravagant perverfion 
transformed the word into “ Sichem’”” (Hampden Memorials, 74). The 
word is Gerar; and the allufion will be underftood by all who remember 
or refer to the 2zoth chapter of Genefis. 

+ From the MSS, at Port Eliot: “‘ Hampden, May LICH pLOsTees | 
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hoped they would live to do it. With all refpe@ and 
love from himfelf, he was to receive the affurance that he 
fhould retain always a readinefs unlimited to do him 
courtefy, and to reward him for the trials he had made. 
The monies he had taken up of Mr. Townfend were 
repaid. What elfe might be due to him or any others, 
Eliot had given order to be difcharged by his fervant 
Hill; who was to go to Oxford on his arrival from the 
country, and to difpofe of fuch things as the young men 
had left, and which Mr. Knightley was defired in the 
meantime ,to preferve. And fo with the remembrance 
of his love he refted his affured friend.* 

After fomething more than a month this letter was 
anfwered by the tutor. Writing then from Lincoln- 
college, and premifing his beft re{pects and obfervances, 
he craved pardon of his “worthy fir” for a flacknefs in 
anfwering his kind letter occafioned by extraordinary 
employments, which his fon John had been defired to 
certify him of, and to plead excufe. Thofe being over, 
Sir John Eliot was the firft of the friends to whofe fervice 
he was bound by former favours and prefent promife. 
The news of his fon Richard’s remove had been moft 
welcome. But as for his fon John, he would have been 
well content, if it might have ftood with conveniency, that 
it fhould not have been fo fpeedy. Had he received but 
the leaft intimation of the refolution, he would have taken 
a little more pains in furnifhing him with fome other 
grounds of learning, of which he was in need. But his 
hope was that John’s own induftry, by God’s bleffing, 
might fupply that defect. As for the things left in their 
chamber, he defired to hear, as foon as might be, how Sir 
John propofed to difpofe of them. In the meantime 
they would be fafe. The reft of the letter expreffes fo 


modett a bill for two young collegers of whom one was 


* Port Eliot MSS,: “27th April, 1631: To Mr. Tho. Knightley.” 
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rather wild and unfteady, that one cannot but read it 
with furprife as well as fatisfaction. 


“The notes I fent, you may remember, amounted to 32/ 125 4d: 
* out of w*? fubftracte 30/ received of Mr. Townfend, theire remained 
* due, for the former quarter, 2/125 4d. Befides, for the laft quarter, 
“ thefe particulars : 


«Your fonne John 
«‘ Imprimis Butler for 6 weekes 


2: A LIAL 
“* Ite™ Dutys eo ETO 
© Tte™ Laundrefle a oe 
«¢ Tte™ Chambers — 6 3 
 Tte™ Servitour : : : . ; Oe. 
* Tte™ Mending a paire of ftockings (w°? were fent to be 
mended at his going away) . : : : _—- — «4 
“< Ite™ The carriage of two trunkes to the caryers _— — 
“* Tte™ Introduétion to Aftronomie (left unpaid at book- 
binders) —- — 3 
 Ite™ Yor fonne Richard’s butler in y® colledge . ee Gar Say He 
*€ [re sDutye..r: ; : . : 5 ; -— 2 Io 
“Ite™ Laundrefle . : : . 2 -— 2 6 
“ Tte™ Chamber ; : ; : : 3 -— 6 3 
< Ttem Servitour : A 2 5 , hres ee Gary es 
« Tte™ Mendinge a pair of ftockings (left to be mended 
at his goinge away) . ; : : : -_— — 4 
“€ Ite™ Introduction to Aftronomie left unpaid to y® book- 
binder ‘ ; : , : : -_—- — 3 
* Tte™ To the woman for rubbing their chamber . = ees 


« The whole fumme amounts to 8/ 85 5d, out of we? fubftraéte the 
“ 8/ caution (w° at theire firft coming was layd downe in the burfar’s 
«¢ hand, and is now to bee taken up) theire remaines due for this laft 
“ quarter the fume of 85 5d, wh*® being added to the former fumme 
“ theire remaines in the totall 3/g9d. ‘Thus much is due to others. 
** As for tuition wh®? concernes myfelfe, I referre it wholly to your 
“* owne courtefye. Thus expectinge to heare from you.fhortly, I comend 
“ you to God’s grace in Chrift, and reft your moft obfervant and truly 
“ loving freind, THomas KwnicHTLey.”+ 


Eliot replied at the beginning of the next month. 
He had been waiting for his confidential fervant Hill 
to take Oxford in returning to the Weft; but other 
bufinefs preventing it, he now fent a “ ffootman” to 


* MSS. at Port Eliot : “Oxf. Coll: Lincolne, Jun: 6, 1631.” 
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receive the furniture of the chamber his fons had left, 
and to pay the monies due upon Knightley’s notes, which 
Eliot found to be “ three pounds ninepence, and twelve 
“ pounds more for tuition: w* as I thinke,” he con- 
tinued, “‘is the fumme that is behinde; ther being in 
“all three half yeares upp" the accompt, whereof one 
“‘was paid before. I know not in the proportion 
“¢ whether my fonnes informed mee rightly, becaufe from 
<* yo" I never had demand : but if in this I be miftaken, 
“and come fhort of yo" expectance, I fhall be ready 
“‘ upon noatice to reforme it, having noe meaninge to be 
“ Jefs thankfull for yo" favours than the moft affected in 
“that kinde; and yett my love fhall be unlimited in 
“any office I may doe you to prove me further y* 
<aflured.freind,. J..." * 

Teftimony otherwife abounds of Eliot’s liberality in 
all money arrangements, and it is to be affumed therefore 
that a fellow and tutor of one of the Oxford colleges 
was handfomely paid two hundred years ago at the rate 
of fix pounds a year for a fingle pupil. His allowances, 
on the other hand, made to the young men for their 
expenfes abroad, were on a {cale not inconfiderable even 
meafured by modern values. At firft he had fet apart a 
hundred a year for John; but upon the youth’s own repre- 
fentation of his wants the fum was doubled, and became 
in the proportion larger than we find lords of the greateft 
eftate then allowing to their fons. 

John’s firft letter after arriving in Paris opened up 
this all-important fubject ; and his father’s reply, written 
on the laft day of June, has many points of intereft that 
will commend themfelves to the reader. Efpecially 
will be noted what is faid of that “ ftrength” of France 
which is only the “recreation” of England; and what 
is fo wifely and tenderly impreffed upon this eldeft fon 
of the extent to which his own happinefs muft neceffarily 
confift in the happinefs and advancement of his brothers 
and fifters. 

* MSS. at Port Eliot: “* Tower, gth July, 1631.” 
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“« Sonne,—Having with much fatisfa€tion by yo" lettre the affurance 
** of yor fafe paflage and arrivall unto Paris, I take it as a predi€tion to 
** my hopes that the fame Power w brought you thither, will not 
“*Jeave yo"; but in all things be a Superintendent of yor aétions, and 
* at the revolution of yo" time guard yo" returne againe. My prayers 
* are itill with yo"; and what els maie be expetted for yo" good, fhall 
** not be wantinge in my purpofe. The propofition of allowance w*h I 
** made yo", was not definite but expreflive; and yo" maie remember 
“the reafon that I gave yo" of my care, w*) had reflection upon 
** others, but made the firft profpect y™ felfe. It is yo™ good, my 
“ affection feekes for; and by that the like is promifed to the reft. In 
“ the happinefs and advancement of yo" brothers and fifters, much of 
** yo" happinefs will confift; and yor frugalitie muft bee an opportunitie 
“to that, for we? I gave you but a caution in the fumme, without 
“ reftriction if there were neceflitie of more. ‘To that end yo" know 
“was the creditt yo" receav’d, whofe meafure was the limitt of yot 
** difcretion. But becaufe yo" crave it more particularly, thefe are for 
“* refolution in that pointe. I have peruf’d yo noate, and by the rule 
“* of thofe proportions doe acknowledg a hundred pounds too little. 
“ Your ftudies and exercifes I would not have neglected, w°® are for 
** the ornament and abilitie both of the mind and bodie, and a maine 
“ part of the intention w® you travell for. Onlie the riding has little 
** profitt in the ufe, though it be of reputation in that cuntrye, where 
“their cavallerie is their itrength: it beinge to an Englifhman but a 
“* worke of recreation, and but laftinge in that meridian. However, 
* therein lett yo owne likinge guide yo". I onlie intimate the dif- 
“ ference of the places ffor yo™ accommodation in all. What fhall be 
“ fav’d of z00/ fhall be imputed to yo" thrift. Soe much I am willing 
“to allowe yo" for the firft yeare, in hope the next maie be more 
“cheape. What maie be requifite for yoT qualitie can have noe 
“ obftruction in my will, as my confidence is w'out limitt in yor 
“ modeftie. Lett me heare as often from yo" as yo'cann. Yo? lettres 
“are {till welcome; and when there is anie intelligence of thinges 
“ newe, wee are here gladd to knowe it, making the judgment of o'felves 
“ out of the ftate of others. I have not yet heard from your brother 
“* fince his goeinge. All in the cuntrie I thanke God are well. I 
“ hope yo" fhall all contynue foe till our meetinge, through His bleffinge 
“ that protects yo" whoe is the rock and caftell of your Father, J. E.” * 


Our next intelligence of John is from a letter of his 
father to Hampden of the 19th of July, in which he 
tells him that of his fervants beyond the feas there was 
yet but fmall intelligence. ‘‘ The Souldier I have not 
“heard from, fince his goeinge. His brother hath fent 


* MSS, at Port Eliot: “ Tower: ult. Jany, 1631.” 
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“twice fince his arrive at Paris, where I thanke God 
“© hee’s well, as I am hopefull of the other. And at 
“« their opportunities I know yo" fhall heare from both.” 
The youths had promifed to write themfelves to that 
true friend ; but Eliot meanwhile fketched for him John’s 
budget of foreign news. The affairs of the Cardinal in 
France (Richelieu) had a daily growth and exaltation, and 
his adverfaries were going down. Some new meflengers 
to the parliament had gone lately from “ the Mounfier,” 
but were committed without hearing. The Q. M. (queen 
mother) was ftill reftrained and kept at diftance from 
the court, if not retired by efcape to the archduchefs; 
and all the leffer ftars and planets of that hemifphere 
were without light, while the greatnefs of the favourite 
triumphed in power and glory, like the fun in full 
meridian.* 

Two days later he fent the fame news more briefly to 
Sir Oliver Luke, telling him that as yet he had heard 
nothing from Dick in the Low Countries, but that John 
had written to him very recently from Paris of the 
greatnefs of the Cardinal ftill growing, and of the for- 
tune of his “ oppofitts” in continual decline.t To this 
news, after a few days, Hampden replied with expreffion 
of his hearty gladnefs that his “ friend in France ” was fo 
well ; and told Eliot that captain Waller had been lately 


in Bucks, when to his fhame and forrow he was unable to -. - 


entertain him.{ Nor was it an accident to couple thus, 
in writing to Eliot, the name of his boy with that of his 
old kindly admiring friend, the ex-member for London. 
We fhall fhortly find Eliot himfelf defcribing Waller 
as his convoy to all parts, and the perfon to whom he was 
mainly indebted not only for the fafety of his general 
intercourfe with friends, but for the means efpecially by 
which his fons’ letters reached him from abroad. 


* MSS, at Port Eliot: roth July, 1631. 
t Jb. 21f July, 1631. f 1d. 27th July, 1631. (P.S.) 
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In the laft week of July Eliot had Dick’s firtt letter ; 
and the fame all-interefting topic that formed the theme 
of John’s had now alfo fuggefted his brother’s. Eliot 
adverts to it with a pleafant humour in his next commu- 
nication to his fervant Hill. The monie w% you now 
“ return’d I believe will fupplie my particular ‘ufes till 
““ Michaelmas, but ther muft be provifion for my 
“fonnes. Dick faies his quarters are too long. He 
“* would gladly have a lawe to fhorten them ; and to the 
“‘*many daies of iffuing, would hav more than one 
“ appointed for receipt. His brother in France likewife 
“has taken up fome more monies w" muft be heer 
‘Srepard:?-* 

To the brother in France he had written fhortly 
before to check his filial refentment in a matter affecting 
himfelf. His own old adverfary in debate, Sir Thomas 
Edmundes, had gone lately ambaffador to F rance ; and 
the youth fuppofed that this reprefentative of ma- 
jefty had taken occafion to treat him indifferently, and 
fhow him flight, as the fon of a man in disfavour with 
his fovereign. Heed not fuch things, faid Eliot in 
reply. “ For the Amb’, refpeé him in his manner: 
“* you fhall not need his courtefie. What might have 
“* been merited by his love, fhould have had an acknow- 
“ ledgem! that is equall; and the neglect, I doubt not, 
. << may yett be anfwear’d by the like.” “He then, grateful 
for John’s news that he was well, told him that Dick had 
at laft written; alfo, he thanked God, enjoying his health, 
and likely to do well if himfelf hindered not. Next 
he obferved that John had made no alteration in his 
handwriting, which was {mall and defective. “ My 
* thinkes you fhould perceave ther is fome reafon more 
“* than ordinary that I touch foe {mall a {tring foe oft.” 


* MSS. at Port Eliot : 5th Septemb’, 1631. 

7 He had not materially altered it after many years, to judge from fome 
fpecimens of his writing at Port Eliot during and after the Common- 
wealth. 
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Strikingly he reminded the youth that imitation was the 
< moral miftrefs” of our life; and that in this, as in graver 
things, he was to “ take fomethinge from others whofe 
“‘ knowledg and expearience is more than boyifh or pe- 
« danticke.” Then afking, when next his fon wrote, to 
be informed how his man “ framed himfelf,” and what 
degree of {atisfaction France afforded, he clofed by 
faying that he was himfelf in the fame condition as when 
John had quitted him; free, he thanked God, though 
a prifoner ; deing without captivity of the mind.* 

The laft of thefe letters of Eliot to either of his fons 
that have furvived to tell fo impreflively the. {tory of his 
tender care of them, and to preferve now for others the 
wife advice and leffons addreffled to them, bore date the 
firft of the following month. John had written to 
him of an occafion prefented for his pafling into Italy 
in company with fome friends of quality and title, and 
his father replied by objection in all points extremely 
~ characteriftic of him. His reference to the titled friends, 
his remarks on the danger of the feafons in Italy, his 
averfion to the Romifh territory, his rooted diflike of 
Spain, and his manly faith in the knowledge to be gained 
from obfervation of the civil conflict in France, are all 
in a high degree interefting. 

<‘Sonne,—I have received and confidered of your letters which 
«‘ mention your defire and reafons to pafle fpeedily into Italy. Good 
“‘ company, I knowe, is a choife thing, and as a pleafure foe an advantage 
“in your travells, which I prefume you ftudie, not for name only 
“<¢ or the affe@tion of fome title, but as it meetes with virtue, and then 
« it’s truly valuable, that being the crowne and dignity of all honour. 
“The opportunity I confeffe which fuch company does prefent is a 
“© fair motive for the jorney, but the time, I doubt, not yet feafonable 
“ to anfwer it. Autumn in thofe parts is moft dangerous to ftrangers : 
“€ the abundance of their fruites, the corruption of their aer through the 
“ ftrife of heat and moifture, and the natural difpofition of all bodies to 


€ ficknefle and infe€tion in the return of the blood, makes it at firft 
“ more fearful, which, by acquaintance with the place taken in fitt 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: ** Tower, London: 1f Aug*, 1631.” 
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*“ tyme, is without doubt or trouble.* Befides, the plague has raigned 
“ generally in that country, and fome townes ftill are vifited, by which 
“both the aer and houfes may be yet {ufpeéted, untill fome frofts 
“correct them. So as I finde noe fafetie promifed in this tyme neither 
** for you nor others, who perchance upon better confiderations will 
“ refolve to ftay till {pring.t Againe, that reafon which you give for 
** the advantage of the language, has its truth meerly the contrary: for 
“if without knowledge in the French you firft fhall feek the Italian, 
“ that will be then lefs pleafant and foe more difficult; by which the 
“ more neceflary will be left, to be then gained when perchance there 
“will be lef leafure ¢ for it: whereas if you thall yett gaine § fome 
* perfection in the French, and then pafs|} into Italie, what you there 
** lofe will be regained againe at your returninge homewards, and you 
** become a maiter in the tongue. This winter {pent in France I hope 
** will be enough for preparation, and then at {pringe you may pags 
“from thence to Italie, For the danger that’s pretended in your 
“ travells in thofe parts only with private company, I am confident 
** there is no reafon but what the ficknefs may occafion, and that 
“‘ admitts no privilege. The territories of the Church I hope you will 
*‘ avoid (thofe I confeffe are dangerous, as all Spaine, which by noe 
““ meanes I cann allow you once @ to enter), but other parts are free, 
“* and peaceable as is England, where, with difcretion, you may as much 
“rely on your fafetie. For the prefent troubles in France I conceive 
“ Jittle caufe of doubt. To flrangers they import ** noe hazard or 
* adventure more than voluntarily they incurr, but much advantage of 
“ knowledge and experience they may yield: which I did think the 
“hope and fpirit of that gentleman from whom you received that 
' argument would not have declined. Thus much in anfwer to 
‘your letter, which I make only an ++ advife. I wonder you never 
“wrote fince your goeing over, of Monfieur Durant. His wife 
“inquires here for him, whom I would gladly fatisfie as know how 
“you have agreed. Be careful in your religion; make your devotions 


* This is one of the-letters printed by Mr. D’Ifraeli, who, by {topping 
at the word “ fearful,”’ and (befides previous fmaller omiffions) omitting the 
fifteen words that follow, turns it into nonfenfe. 

t Mr. D’Ifraeli fummarily reduces this fentence of fix and twenty words 
to the following twelve: ‘I leave to your better confideration to refolve to 
“« ftay till fpring.”” For the two fucceeding words in the next fentence, 
““againe that,” “ the”? is fubftituted. 

t ‘‘ Lefs” omitted by Mr. D’Ifraeli. 

§ < Gett againe”—Id. : 

|| ‘‘ Gett”—Id. who prints alfo the fifth following word “ then,” and 
the laft word in the fentence “‘ tongues.” 

q “ Ever’—Id. who prints “‘iz” for the following “is.” 

** « Tmpart’’—Id. who prints the following words in plural, and, in the 
next line, ‘imfure” for “‘incurr,” and “fuch” for “much.” 

tt “Ox”—Id. who prints, in the next line, “ being’’ for “ goeing,” 

oR 
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« frequent; feeke yo" * blefling from above ; drawe your imitation to 
“© good patternes 5 lett not vaine pageantries deceive you; prepare your 
« eftimaton by your virtue, which your own carriage and example mutt 
“¢ acquire ; wherein you have, afliftant the moft earneft prayers and 


«¢ wifhes of your loving Father, J. E.” + 


Whether the advice was followed implicitly, or to 
what extent, is not known: to us. In the following 
March, Richard was on fhort leave from military duty,t 
and had vifited his father ; but nothing more is traceable 
of John until fhortly before his father’s death. Early in 
the December of this year, in a letter to “ Sweet Mrs. 
“ Corbett,” Eliot was lamenting his great lofs by the 
death of captain Waller, “who was my convoy to all 
“ parts, and with whom I loft the generall intercourfe 
“‘ with my friends, haveinge not fince his death heard 
<‘ from my fonne in ffrance;” § and the few furviving 
letters of a date fubfequent to this event fhow how 
very ferious to Eliot the lofs of poor Waller had been. 
From his fons there are no more tidings; and here for 
the prefent we lofe fight of them. ‘They have acted their 
parts in a ftory worth remembrance. 

It has been told uninterruptedly. Not otherwife could 
juftice have been done to what was moft inftructive and 
interefting in the fucceflive ftages of Eliot’s intercourfe 
with his elder fons. But his other children have alfo 
had full fhare in his folicitude, and fuch notices of them 
as are ftill recoverable from his letters will be not 
unwelcome to us. 

The youngeft had died in the month following Eliot’s 
fentence. I mark the date by a note of the 16th of 
April about the purchafe of mourning for his fons at 
Oxford. He was expecting them at Whitfuntide, but 


* « The’—Mr. D’Ifraeli; who miftakes the following “‘pageantries”’ for 
“ sedantries ;°’ and in the laft line prints “affiftants im.” 

+ MSS. at Port Eliot: ‘ 1ft Septemb’, 1631. To Jo: Eliot.” 

{ “Commend my fervice to the foldier,” writes Hampden (21 March, 
1631-2), “if not gone to his colours’—mifprnted colonel by Mr. 
D’Iiraeli. 

§ MSS, at Port Eliot: 5th Decemb. 1631. 
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told them at once to get what clothes were neceffary. 
“ Better there than here, in refpect of the trouble of 
“fending. And in that obferve your own convenience, 
-“ either for cloth or ftuff as may be anfwearable to 
“mourning. Your fifter, I thank God, is well, at 
‘© Stephney ; and was yefterdaie here with me,”* This 
was his daughter Beffe, now a girl of fourteen, whom 
he had placed at a lady’s fchool or boarding houfe at 
Stepney ; to the end, it may be fuppofed, that while 
all needful accomplifhments were taught in that tem- 
porary home, fhe might alfo be within his own reach, 
and make occafional funfhine in his prifon. 

Of Edward, Bridget, and the others, we learn fome- 
thing early in July from a letter to his “ good coufin,” 
Mrs. Langworthie, to whom he writes that not having 
the liberty himfelf to be prefent with his little ones, he 
prefumed by that meffenger to defire they might remain 
within her view. Since her firft kind acceptance and 
confent to that motion, it had pleafed God to fend a 
ficknefs to them by which their number was now 
fhortened ; and their father’s care being the more nar- 
rowly contracted, could not become lefs to thofe that re- 
mained. He fhould therefore take that benefit of her 
favour, and fend the children to her with their miftrefs, ' 
on whom he defired her eye might be fo caft as to fee 
them ever in fit order; for which he had appointed all 
things that might be neceffary for their ufe, and fuch 
fervants as his coufin fhould think convenient. Wherein, 
he added, Mrs. Langworthie’s directions would carefully 
be obferved, and he fhould acknowledge it a great obli- 
gation of her love, in correfpondence of which he would 
ever reft her moft affectionate kinfman.t The arrange- 
ment was continued for fome time: but expreffions of 
his anxiety for thefe little ones, fo forely needing a ~ 
mother’s care, break from him meanwhile very frequently, 


* MSS. at Port Eliot, 16th April, 1630. ‘To my “ fonne Jo: Eliot.” 
+ MSS, at Port Eliot : ‘Tower: 2d July, 1630.” 
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and he never feems perfectly at eafe refpecting them. To 
the enquiries of Sir John Corbet’s davghter, at the clofe 
of the following month, he replied with fomething lefs 
than his accuftomed cheerfulnefs, though refigned and 
calm. His little flock, he told her, had the fame Shep- 
herd who took care for all. They were now as in the 
wildernefs, “expof’d to the violence of thefe tymes, and 
“¢ fharers in my fortune, yet ftill kept by Him.” One 
had been fhortened in their number, and the reft lately 
vifited with ficknefs. But, reftored again, they refted 
under the fhadow of His mercies, who he hoped would 
yet feed them in His green paftures, and lead them forth 
befide the waters of comfort. To His protedtion he left 
them. His prayers continued to be the whole office he 
could himfelf do them,and were in general his whole duty 
to his friends, which he muft defire the “ fweet Mrs. 
“© Corbet” likewife to accept from her moft affectionate 
fervant.* It is not until more than a year later that 
any further change is intimated. But we find him then 
writing to his fervant Hill that he had not changed his 
purpofe for his daughter Bridget ; that on the previous 
Saturday he had an “entercourfe from Mrs. Frinde 
“ about her ; ” that her place was ready for her coming ; 
and that he was to prepare accordingly to bring her up, 
whom he befeeched God to blefs with all the reft.f 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: 24th Auguft, 1630. 

+ From the MSS. at Port Eliot: gth Oétober, 1631. I may mention 
here the frefh arrangements, which had been completed feveral months 
before, for refettling the truft of his eftates conformably to the difpofitions 
of his father-in-law’s will, The matter occupied him from July 1630 to 
February in the following year ; the drafts of the truft having been fent by 
him in the previous December to Robert Mafon, who had argued his de- 
murrer. (‘ You fhall receave heerin,” he wrote, “ the {cope of my inten- 
“tions, w°? I pray digeft to the beft advantag of y* judgment. I have 
“‘prefum’d to propofe y‘ name for one, amongft thofe others I thall truft ; 
‘and defire yo" allowance in itt, w° fhall not be an occafion of yo" trouble, 
“further than for advife and counfell fometimes, when it may be helpfull 
“to the worke.”—Eliot MSS. 15 Decemb', oe Little more than two 
months afterwards he wrote to a kinfman of his, Bofcawen, whom he had 
chofen for another of the truftees, in more detail. «S',”” he faid, “‘Havinge 
“a great confidence in y* worth, as I finde you to have beene felected by 
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The fame plan was to be followed as with her fitter 
Beffe. 

That young lady had paffed nearly all the intervening 
year at Sir Oliver Luke’s, where fhe had gone at the 
clofe of the preceding June. As a teftimony of con- 
fidence in his love, her father wrote to Sir Oliver, he had 
fent him his charge, who he hoped in all things would 
conform to inftructions, as he fhould himfelf be thankful 
in her receiving them. Let no one by themfelves at- 
tempt to eftimate the proportion in which fuch kindnefs 
muft oblige her father in his prifon. Whether he 
fhould have fuch liberty as to be permitted to recetve a 
vifit from Luke, he fhould fpeedily hear. But far 
greater than the tender of himfelf, in the influence on 
his cares, was the defire for the felicity and the good of 
thofe little ones, of whom one now went to kifs Sir 
Oliver’s hands. ‘“ As an object for the heighth of yo" 
<< charitie I fend her ; as a meanes to take it and convey 
“it unto mee; whofe prayers muft anfweare for the 
“ fatisfaction of that debt, having neither power nor 
“ poffibilitie to acquitt it.” But if it fhould pleafe God 


«my ffather-in-law, I have prefum’d likewife, for myfelfe, to name you in 
<a truft for the manage of that poore fortune, wh", through the envie of 
<< thefe times, I may not call myne owne. As it concernes a prifoner, I 
« cannott doubt yor readinefs to take fuch an objet for y* charitie; but the 
<< intereft of my children, havinge a prefent likenefs to the neceffitie of 
<¢ orphans, and their extraction from y" blood & kindred, give me noe lefs 
“affurance in y‘ love, than my libertie might importe. Y™ trouble will 
“onlie be for the fealinge of fome leafes now & then, upon compofitions 
“ of my tenants, for w%, as there is occafion, I have appointed this bearer, 
“my fervant Maurice Hill, to attend yo", to whom y* difpatch in that 
<¢ behalf fhall be a full fatisfaGtion of the truft, as the pardon of this bould- 
< nefs will be an expreffion of yo" favour that fhall oblidge me, your moft 
< affetionat frend and cofen, J. ELior. ‘Tower, 28 ffeb'. 1630. ‘To my 
« cofen Bofcawen.” Eliot MSS.—This letter is among thofe printed by 
Mr. D’Lfraeli, who puts “ difturbances’’ for “envie,”” omits the clofing lines, 
and imakes the following extraordinary nonfenfe of its affecting fecond fen- 
tence: “As it concerns a prifoner, I cannot doubt your readinefs to take 
< fuch an object from your charity; but the intereft of my children, being 
“ prefent likewife in the neceflity of orphans, and their extraétion from 
“your blood and kindred, gives me no lefs affurance in your love than my 


<¢ libertie might impart!” 
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to make him mafter of himfelf, his tongue fhould re- 
member what then might be forgotten.* On the fame 
day he wrote to Lady Luke. He had prefumed, he 
faid, upon an intereft which her hufband had affured 
him in her favour, to trouble her with a charge, his 
daughter, who he hoped would be obfervant to her will. 
He knew it was a great boldnefs in him to attempt it, 
having no title or merit to pretend ; but the knowledge 
of herfelf, as it made him thus prefume, made him alfo 
confident of her pardon, and that her goodnefs would 
incline her to an act of fo much piety. “It has a 
“ treble object in it: the Motherleffe for yo" charitie ; 
“the Difconfolate for yo" pittie; the Prifoner for yo 
“vifitt. All thefe are in her for the exercife of yo 
“ virtue.” And fo, with affecting repetition of his love 
for her, as in itfelf « fatisfying ” his otherwife evil 
fortune, he commends her to Lady Luke’s care. 

A few months after, thofe friends at Woodend feem to 
have fent him a playful letter, fuggefted by rumours of 
his releafe. So prevalent were they at the time, that he 
had to tell Knightley he was become himéelf almoft 
doubtful in what place he was, and whether his con- 
dition were not feparate from his perfon, in fo many ways 
had he heard from the country of his own freedom and 
enlargement.t And now, on the fame day, he wrote to 
tell Luke that his letter had found him where he was, 
though its laft direéion was miftaken. His bufinefs 
and employments in London would, he hoped, excufe 
him that he waited not, that fummer, on himfelf and 
Lady Luke; but if they had any occafion to command 
him anything in the Tower, he was ready to ferve them. 
“* Soe farr I enjoy the freedome w" you have given me 
“in the countrye. The other duties w" are owinge 

* MSS. at Port Eliot : “25th Jany. 1630.” 
t MSS. at Port Eliot: “Tower, 25th Jany. 1630. Toy® La: Luke.” 


tT sth July, 1630. “Had I not,” he begins his letter, “a more necefla 


“attendance heer, I could make a jomney into the country to learne what 
* newes concernd myfelfe,” 
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© to yo" meritts, I muft praie yo" by proxy to accept; 
“‘ and that, I enjoine my daughter to performe. In her 
“you have my vifitte. In her you have my thankes 
“‘ for, the multitude of yo" favours. And what for her 
‘is due, muft be acknowledged by herfelfe ; ther being 
“no power in me but for the memorie of the debt.” 
And fo, kiffing Lady Luke’s hands, he refted their moft 
affectionate friend.* 

Replying to this, Luke had written more gravely of 
fuch grounds as appeared to exift for expectation of a 
parliament ; and was anfwered by Eliot more decifively. 
By that time (he wrote on the 1oth of Auguft) his 
friend would have feen the error of his intelligence, 
which ‘had been grounded on the words and outfide, but 
had no light of the infide and meaning of their matter. 
There were yet many things to come before the oppor- 
tunity he looked for; and time had a great work of 
preparation, if it fhould be feafible, to fit itfelf for that. 
Much might be pretended in the meanwhile, and per- 
haps fome quick expreflions made; but to delude, not 
fatisfy. The current ran againft it; and though fome 
air moved it fuperficially on the wave, it was not na- 
tural. The depth and ftream went otherwife, and car- 
ried all things to their fall. And yet, added Eliot, 
clofing fitly that calm and wife inculcation of patience, 
“our hope and expectation is the fame.” Of his 
daughter he then fpoke. “ For the inftruction of my 
“daughter Beffe in mufick, as you are pleafd to 
“lett down yo" thoughts to that particular, I cannot 
“ but, with the acknowledgm* of yo" love, gladlie im- 
“brace the occafion; and if ther may be without your 
“‘ trouble that advantage given her, I would not have 
«her to neglect it. What entertaynment the teacher 
<‘ fhall merit, fhall be given him; and if ther want 
< inftrument, or anything, from hence, upon notice it 


“¢ fhall be prefently provided.” A pleafant picture clofed 
* MSS at Port Eliot: * 5th July, 1630.” 
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this ftriking letter. The feafon for game began then a 
little earlier than now, and Luke had fent him already a 
liberal fupply. ‘‘ Your prefent comes foe well at all 
“ pointes as befides the woodman and the cook it»com- 
““mends the carrier.” Sir Oliver might reft certain 
that by himfelf and Long juftice fhould be done to it. 
They had wanted fome return to anfwer it; but all 
about them that was free was their acceptance and their 
thanks, and might not that fuffce? “ Our fervice is 
* ingaged merrily to eat it; and my neighbour, leaving 
*< his hawkes, does mean to fly himfelfe at this!” * 

At the time when this letter reached Woodend, the 
Lukes had Hampden with them on a vifit ; and Sir 
Oliver told Sir John what increafed enjoyment it had 
given to his letter. That was on the tgth of Augutt ; 
and on the day before, Hampden himfelf, again at his 
own houfe in Bucks, had alfo written to his friend of the 
vifit to “our Sir Oliver.” He wrote indeed, as he {faid, 
rather to let him know that he was frequent in his 
thoughts, than for any bufinefgs which at that moment 
required it; and if thofe thoughts could contrive any- 
thing that might conduce to his friend’s fervice, he fhould 
entertain them with much affection, Yet was Hampden 
con{cious of a motive for writing juft then, very warm 
at his heart, even as he fet down thefe formal phrafes ; 
and his thoughts at the moment had fucceeded in “ con- 
‘* triving” both pleafure and fervice for his friend. He 
was to give him happy tidings of his daughter Beffe, 
and to offer fome advice refpeéting her. Lady Luke 
was againft her returning to the f{chool at Stepney, and 
for himfelf he had a diflike of all fchools of the kind. 
The danger of fuch “ eftablifhments” to girls entering 
womanhood, frequently enforced, receives here a ftartling 
confirmation on high and unexpected authority. 

“* This laft weeke I vifited S" Oliver, and with hime 
“your vertuous daughter, who meetes w'™ much happi- 


* MSS. at Port Eliot, roth Auguft, 1630. 
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“ neffe by her intertainment in that place; for he is not 
‘for a man (to whd you will give fuffrages) more 
‘ compleate than his Lady is for a woman friend. She 
** gives an excellent teftimony of yo" daughter, both in 
*‘ regard of y® fruits of former breeding and prefent tract- 
‘ability : butif I miftake not, fhe’le not give confent to 
“‘ her returne to y® coffion miftrefle. Not for any par- 
** ticular blame fhe can lay upon her, but that in fuch a 
** mixture of difpofitions and humors as muft needes 
“be mett with in a multitude, ther will be much of 
“that w% is bad; and that is infectious, where good 
*< is not fo eafily diffufive. And in my judgment there 
“is much more daunger in fuch a nurfery than in a 
“* {choole of boyes, for though an ill tinéture be dangerous 
<< an either, yet it 1s perfectly recoverable in thefe, hardly 
<< or never in y° other.” * 

Here, like her brothers, the little girl vanifhes from our 
view. But we may have fome confidence that the intereft 
fhe has won for her father’s .fake will not be weakened 
by the tragedy of his death, and that the fame affec- 
tionate care will furround and cherifh her in that wortft 
trial. Not without reafon did Eliot give thanks to the 
All-merciful for friendfhip “ fuch as few men could have 
“ known ;” and to reprefent it now, and with it all by 
which it lightened and affuaged his weary imprifonment, 
four famous names may be fingled out for never-ceafing 
affociation with his memory. 


n 


an 


* MS. penes me. Hampden to Eliot. At the clofe of the letter, in a 
paffage already given (ante, 575), he {peaks of having his ‘¢ Academicke 
“ friends”’ to vifit him ; and after fubfcribing himfelf ‘* Your faithfull friend 
“¢ ever, Jo. HamppeEn,”’ he adds, “‘ Prefent my love to Wat Long.” ‘The 
letter is addreffed “* To my noble friend $* John Eliott at his lodging in the 
“ Tower.”’ As in the cafe of another, lefs interefting, which Mr. D’Ifraeli 
found in a box at the Britifh Mufeum (Commentaries, i. 545), and wrongly 
fappofed to have been therefore intercepted, this letter had paffed out of 
Eliot’s keeping. Both muft have been received, for to both he replied, 
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Three out of the four will already have named them- 
felves. The letters quoted have fpoken for them ; and 
John Hampden, Oliver Luke, and Richard Knightley 
may live together hereafter in hiftory not lefs for their love 
to Eliot, than for their continued fidelity to the caufe in 
which he fuffered. The fourth was Bevil Grenvile ; 
endeared to him by local and family connections with 
their common birthplace in the weft, who died afterwards 
fighting for the king at Lanfdown, and on whofe grave 
the immortals of Clarendon lie ftill unwithered. 

Not to make light of other friendfhips that brought 
comfort to his prifon, or to leffen the value of the warm 
greetings that reached him in this dreary time from many 
old houfe-of-commons’ affociates, do I thus give feparate 
prominence to four friends; but becaufe in their cafe an 
intercourfe was kept up of fuch peculiar confidence as to 
have rendered the letters that embody it a portion of 
Eliot’s character and life. 

All his thoughts went out to Hampden. We have 
feen the part played by this famous man in the ftory of 
the young Eliots, and fomething alfo of that equal fervice 
he was to render in connection with anxieties as to another 
kind of offspring. Whether for wife counfel in any 
trouble about thofe fons, or for delicate anfwer to any 
doubt concerning produéts of his brain, the firft refource 
was Hampden. But there was alfo fomething beyond 
this. In that country gentleman of Buckinghamfhire 
Eliot had difcovered the poffeffor of qualities that could 
fatisfy all his nature ; to whom he-could {peak of things 
that were matter of deeper concernment even than his 
books or his children ; from whom the cravings of his 
own individual being found refponfe ; and in whom he 
could repofe not alone the hopes that have reft and 
abidance here, but the thoughts that pafs beyond this 
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little life and “* wander through eternity.” To Hampden 
he feems to have turned inftinctively, whenever, whether 
in health or ficknefs, his fancies took other range than 
that of his ordinary prifon life and its heroic patience. 
Throughout the compofition of his treatife of philofophy 
now fhortly to be further defcribed, Hampden was his 
chief advifer ; in whatever yet attraéted him as to public 
affairs, the appeal was firft made there; and when the 
clofing fcene drew on, and the nearer fulfilment of the 
Promife opened to the weary prifoner all its certainty 
and glory, it was Hampden who received thofe laft 
affurances of faith and hope from his dying friend. 

One of Eliot’s earlieft letters to him after his fen- 
tence, though written upon no fpecial need or occafion, 
will in fome fort fhow this diftinguifhing character of 
their intercourfe. He began by telling him that after 
his pleafures in the country it might be fome entertain- 
ment to his leifure to hear from his poor friend in the 
Tower ; and in that hope, as one whom his love had so 
entitled, he was then writing, though with no other fub- 
ject before him than a defire to draw fome intelligence 
from himfelf. It was a great want he had for the affur- 
ance of Hampden’s health; nor for a thing fo precious 
could he be affected with fmall care. ‘“ Think not ’tis 
“in compliment I tell it you, I profefs it’s truth, that 
‘* both the reafon and eftimation are foe great as if you 
“be not tender of yourfelfe you fhall not faile to 
“‘ anfwear it 2s an infinit injurie to me.” He had no 
news to give him but the happinefs of the place he 
was in: which was fo far like a paradife that there 
was none to trouble them there but themfelves. All 
company was gone, but fome books and the records: 
and ‘ that opportunitie which multitudes have fought 
“< for, I have freelie given me.” 

And yet he had one piece of news; for they might 
fhortly expect to fee a new face “if ther be conftancie 
“in the winds.” A fucceflor had been appointed to 
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Sir Allen Apfley in the perfon of a Scotch officer, Sir 
William Balfour, who, having fhown himfelf at the action 
of Rhé* in an efpecial manner the creature of Bucking- 
ham, had become thereby odious to Eliot, had been marked 
out for the favour of the king, and was now the new 
lieutenant of the Tower with power for evil or good 
over Eliot’s deftiny. There was certainly appointed 
them, he told. Hampden, a new lieutenant. There 
wanted only a qualification of the man by an act of 
denization, which was preparing; and that done, which 
was promifed on the morrow, they then expected that 
worthy inftrument Sir William Balfour. ‘‘Soe much 
<¢ were the antients fhort of the wifdoms of thefe times, 
“* that wee ftudie not the fitnefse of the places for the 
“men, but having made our choice, then doe give the 
“man an aptnefs for the place.” The farcaftic vein 
thus opened, Eliot purfued it characteriftically. 

Befides that new face to come, he muft tell Hampden 
of fome faces they had lately feen which in themfelves 
and the occafion were remarkable. Among the other 
rarities of that abode in which they were, there 
had been newly expofed fome part of the royal jewels: 
and with them the font in which, a week or two 
before, the newly born prince (Charles the Second that 
was to be) had been chriftened ; to which crowds had 
been daily repairing ever fince. But what would Hamp- 
den think of finding, among the “‘ eyers to that fpectacle,” 
a blind man! Such was the fact. ‘ With the reft, and 
«| think not much behinde the firft, ther was a blinde 
“man, a preacher; foe much forgetfull of his calling 
“and condition, that ’tis not eafilie refolv’d whether he 


* See ante, 78 and 97. : 

+ Here is Laud’s welcome in his Diary to this new Defender of the Faith. 
“Mali 29, 1630. Saturday, Prince Charles was born at St. James’s, paulo 
“* ante horam primam poft meridiem. J was in the houfe three hours before, 
‘and had the honour and happinefs to fee the Prince before he was full one 
“hour old.” Works iii, 211-2. A month after, Sunday June 27, the 
chriftening took place. 
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** did more wonder or were wonder’d at.” Hampden 
was not to fuppofe his friend fpoke from report of others. 
He had himfelf feen the man prefs forward through the 
crowd. Doubtlefs he would afk, what pleafure to a blind 
man in the glory of an objet? What beauty could 
delight him that had not fenfe to fee it? “I knowe not; 
“ but in him I fee a true character of the world. If ex- 
“‘ amples prove, furelie he is juftifiable in this ; the greater 
‘* giving authoritie to the leffe, and the like and more 
“‘ being generallie done by all men, by moft without 
“¢ prejudice I maie fay. Who is not taken with falfe 
“riches? Who does not idolatrize proud honours? 
“Who covets not the corrupt theatres of emploiment, 
‘and travels not in the expectation and admiration of 
“thefe things? And in what do thofe differ from 
“the fpectacles of a blind man? What more ufe 
“‘and advantage can they give? Can we fee anie 
“‘ benefit they reflect? Nate, can we touch it with the 
““ true perception of the foul? Sure, ’tis rare to find it; 
** and, in the common affectations that doe move, even 
“the ends propofed doe check the expectation of all 
“good. When vanitie is the point of our defignes, 
“‘ what lefs than vanitie can we thinke it that is but the 
“* meanes and paflage to that pointe? The -end, you 
“< knowe, is the perfection of the worke; and if that be 
“‘ vanitie, what more may be conceaved of what but 
*‘ Jeads towards it? Surelie the fame ignorance and 
«© blindnefs which this man had in fenfe, moft men have 
*‘in minde and underftandinge. They labour in the 
“ affection of thofe objects which are not proper to 
“ their faculties. That they feeke which is not ufeful to 
“them; or (if they bring it to that aptnefs) in the ufe 
“corrupts them. But I extend this occafion of intelli- 
“ gence too farr. I have made my fuperftruction too 
‘© wide on this fmall ground. You muft pardon the 
“ libertie I take ; which, by way of intercourfe to you, 
“‘ gives me the bouldnefs to faie anything. Lett it 
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“ excufe me that I have now done, and further ceafe to 
*€ trouble you, refting your moft faithfull frend, J. E.” * 
To which a poftfcript told Hampden that he was not to 
think his papers were forgotten. They had been long 
in preparation, but by reafon of the imperfectnefs of the 
copies they took much time and trouble. Yet ere long 
they would be ready. 

The “ papers” were on a fubject very different from 
the lighter vein of humorous philofophy opened up in 
this ftriking letter. Such fatire indeed Eliot feldom in- 
dulged. He had fore temptation to it occafionally 
from even fome of his ex-fellow-prifoners; but while for 
the moft part his allufions are grave in matters that fit 
with gravity, he has at worft but a pafling piece of 
mirth for patrioti{m lefs tough and unyielding than his 
own. This was the fummer when mortality became fud- 
denly fo exceffive in London that all who had the power 
to quit the town eagerly did fo; and Hobart, Strode, and 
Valentine, having obtained upon petition their transfer 
to the Gate-houfe, had found it not difficult to make 
their way further a-field, and had paffed all the fummer 
months in enjoyment of vifits to various country friends. 
Eliot’s firft allufion to it was ina letter to Luke. Of his 
old fellow-prifoner being with him in Bedfordfhire, he 
wrote, he knew before Luke’s meflage ; and was then in 
a doubtful expectation “of what more.” It was true 
that fellow-prifoner had for a good while, and it might 
be on good reafon, forborne to fee the Tower ; but he 
hoped it was not in neglect of his poor friend there, 
who affectionately did wifh him not to neglect himfelf.t 
The reference was to Valentine, who at his departure 
had taken from him a letter to Godfrey ; and a month 
later he wrote in pleafant vein to his Lincolnfhire friend 
of the rumours by this time prevalent, that wandering 
prifoners might not altogether efcape punifhment in the 


* Port Eliot MSS.; 20th July, 1630. t+ Ib. 25th Auguft, 1630. 
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approaching term. He warned Godfrey that “ the 
“ {tray fheep,” if he might not call him loft, which was 
then about to break into the Lincolnthire paftures, 
might be found to have had more {cope than hberty, 
and not to be fatting for himfelf after all! His price 
was already treated ; and after Michaelmas, his market ; 
fo that what was the real worth of the favour he then 
was enjoying, in thofe crops of the daify and the lily, 
his own wifdom might judge, and whether he thouid 
glory in that walk. “I heare of many removes he 
““ makes, and (but that adventures are not incident), I 
“ fhould fuppofe it to be a ftorie of fome errant knight, 
“ fome Quixote, or other fuch famous undertaker. But, 
** finding nothing befides travell to occur, a continuall 
** motion and circulation without end, that refemblance 
“< gives me fome anxietie and doubt whether a new form 
“* be not given to the Wandering Jewe, and our acquaint- 
“ance paft by tranfmigration into him! Yet, in what 
“name or fhape or condition he be extant, commend 
“me to the gentleman ; and, if you can, reduce by your 
“councill, if you find him capable of advice. I feare 
“he maie miflead his leader; and then, inftead of one, 
© there will be more delinquents, and the greater punifh- 
‘ment of either. We here are without that danger, 
“as we are within the pale w they have broken, and 
*< foe are the mafters of more faftie, though our plea- 
“‘fures may feeme lefs. Yet in this we do not envie 
“them ; and onlie crave the favor at their handes, that 
“‘ they turne not that weapon upon us.” He then defires 
his fervice to Godfrey’s wife, and, as he fhould fee them, 
to all their worthy friends in Lincolnthire: a country, 
he adds, of which he had now a greater admiration than 
before, fince a man dared venture his neck to vifit ita 
very paradife, of which he could gladly, were it only 
poffible, be himfelf a witnefs ! * 

Hampden meanwhile had written on the fame fubjec, 

* MSS. at Port Eliot, arf of Septemb’. 1630, 
VOL. Il. RR 
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and to him he made reply in graver tone. But he 
was not for any remonftrance to his wandering friends. 
They were failing by their own compafs ; and in tiding 
their courfe as they had done, “ have noe efteematon of 
“* our windes. Wee may, by breathinge in their waye, 
“ perhaps retard them when they are makinge neer unto 
“us; or divert their inclinacons, if they fhall thinke 
“wee are defcendinge unto them againe.” To haften 
them beyond their own reafons, in fhort, would be a 
difficulty of too great adventure for his friend. They 
were yet ferious in entertainments, and had no leifure for 
their bufinefs. When thofe were over, the iffue of the 
play would be feen; and then, if Hampden and himfelf 
{till judged it to be fit, they might begin sheir game.* 

The iffue of the play was related after the opening 
of the term in a letter to Richard James, in which Eliot 
told him that John Selden had returned on Thurfday 
laft to the Gate-houfe, and for a welcome he and his 
fellow prifoners had been put to clofer reftraint, and their 
keeper, for the licenfe he had given them, was fined a 
hundred pounds and committed to the Marfhalfea. 
What the end would be they knew not. Perchance it 
was but a ftorm before a funfhine; and, that cloud being 
over, the heavens might be clear. But he made it 
neither a judgment nor conjecture, “ havinge not con- 
* fulted with our Pythoneffe.” He added what he 
doubtlefs truly felt as to Selden, if not as to the reft. 
“You know the virtue that it meetes w, uppon w” 
“* noe impreffion can be made.” F 


* MSS. at Port Eliot, 4th of October, 1630. 

+ MSS. at Port Eliot, 7th of Novemb'. 1630. In the fame letter he 
pleafantly defcribed what term-time brought with it in London. ‘It is 
“now Terme with us, and all our ftudie is entertainment. Our Logicke, 
“our Rhetoricke, our Philofophie, is but the contemplation of acquaint: 
“ance; diftinction of frends; repetition of impertinencies ; how this 
‘man’s wife and that man’s daughter (for the weaker are moft car’d for), 
“and t’other’s neighbour does: wherein the expeétation is not, what fhall 
“‘be replied, but how it is accepted. . . . We Aeer”’ (in the Tower) “are 
‘in a deepe tranquillitie: not troubled, if not forgotten. The gate and 
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The impreflion that was made, notwithitanding, 
though not upon the virtue to which he there more 
efpecially referred, he had to announce to Hampden in 
the following March. In that month Hobart entered 
into recognizances for good behaviour; and in reply to 
enquiries from Hampden about it, Eliot told him he 
could fay little but what arofe from the aéion itfelf. 
He that had broken the herd drew as yet no other after 
him, nor from what he had been told was it likely he 
fhould find company.* It was fome tew wifdom of his 
own, begotten of time or experience ; but no reafon they 
could fee, more than what fo long had been rejected, was 
emergent in the cafe. ‘Farewell, dear friend,” added 
Eliot. “Let your goodnefs pardon me that I am not 
“more worthie of your favours; and affure yourfelfe 
“* that, what I am, I am yo" in all faithfullnefs, J. E.” + 

In the preceding January he had fent the promifed 
“tranfcripts” from the treatife his friend fo much de- 
fired to fee, and to thefe Hampden’s next letter referred. 
He had that morning fearched his ftudy for a book to 
fend Eliot of a like fubjeé&t to the papers he had of him, 
but found it not. As foon as he recovered it, he would 
recommend it to his view. 

“When you haue finifhed y® other part, I praye thinke mee as 
“worthy of y® fight of it as y® former; and in both together I'll 
“« bewray my weakneffe to my friend by declaring my fenfe of them. 
« That I did fee, is an exquifite nofegay compofed of curious flowers, 
“ bound together with as fine a thredd. But I muft in the end expect 
** hony fro. my friend : fomewhat out of thofe flowers digefted : made 


“* his owne, and givinge a true taft of his owne fweetneffe : though for 
* that I fhall awaite a fitter time and place. The Lord fanctify unto 


<< walls onely doe refift us: all the reft is ours. And I, as I have alwaies 
“¢ been profeft, am ftill y* affectionat friend, J, E.” 

* Ina letter of the fame date to Luke, who had forely miftrufted the reft, 
he writes: “‘S" M. H. is gone; and yo" judge truly upon him, that, as he 
“now has carried it, much libertye has been ill loft. But for the ret 
** beleeve yo" are miftaken ; upon whom his example has noe power, new 
‘‘reafons now engaging them wich may divert that purpofe.” There is 
lefs confidence here than in his letter to Hampden, 

+ MSS. at Port Eliot, 22d March, 1630 (31), 
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< you y® fowrenefse of yo" prefent eftate, and y® comforts of yo" pos- 
“terity. Yo" ever y® fame affured friend, Jo. Hamppen.” * 


To this Eliot replied by telling his “Deer Frend” 
that he had put him into an earneft expectation of 
longing for the book he mentioned of refemblance to his 
own papers. As it was to come from his friend he 
could not but much covet it; anything giving him fatis- 
faction with that name. And he muft the more affect it, 
in hope to fee fome better light therein for the difcovery 
of his own errors. They were many and great, he 
knew, and muft confefs it; for, without a miracle, how 
fhould it be otherwife? And then he explained that 
thefe papers, forming portions of his treatife on the 
Monarchy of Man, had been compofed only as inter- 
miffion or relief from graver work then preparing for 
Hampden’s view. For, befides his Effay on Govern- 
ment, he had alfo his ‘ Negottum Pofterorum’ now in 
hand. 


<The work was done in haft, as a recreation, not a bufinefs, in the 
‘© midft of thinges more ferious (wh® one day may be honor’d by yt 
«‘ veiw), whereof this took but the tymes of intermiffion, as an inter- 
« jeGtion of the fancie for entertainment and delight. That it was 
«‘ done by me, has fufficient to expreffe it, from whom nothing but 
«errors are emergent. Yet as I have I fhall ftill follow to exprefs 
«* them to my frend (that by his correction upon them I may reforme 
«« myfelfe), who can judge what is to be a compofition, what a fimple, 
«and from the drieft thyme extract and fucke a fweetnefle. The 
“ other part I promifed fhall be ready at yo™ comminge; for I know 
“ noe other end they have than fuch an entertainment of my frend, as a 
“letter or complement to meet him. And other light they have not 
«« (nor was it defign’d them in their birth) than what is given them by 
FF vot eves.) tO wh they fhutt and open as the heliotropium to the 
** funne, + 


* MSS. at Port Eliot, 4th of April, 1631. This is the clofe of a letter 
about Eliot’s fons, formerly quoted. Mr. D’Ifraeli mifprints “ fitte’’ for 
“¢ fitter’’ towards the clofe. 

+ MSS. at Port Eliot, 26th April, 1631. ‘The letter clofes with a notice 
by Eliot of the trial and fentence of Mervin Lord Audley (Earl of Caftle- 
haven), who had been in the Tower fince the middle of the previous De- 
cember, for unutterable crimes. (St. Tr. iii. gor.) ‘ We had yefterdaie 
¢¢ the triall of that lord, monfter of men and nature, whome thefe walls have 
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Such to his friend was Hampden; of whofe literary 
taftes, and perfect competence to fit in judgment on a 
piece of Englifh writing, his own letters in this corref- 
pondence, manly and fimple in their tone, of a 
ftyle, neat and concife, and clothing frank objection in 
delicate phrafe, afford ample proof. A fortnight later, 
Hampden again writing then about the young Eliots, 
thanked his friend for the papers; told him he fhould 
fee him the week following ; and faid his letters confirmed 
the obfervation he had made in the progrefs of affections, 
that it was eafier much to win upon ingenuous natures 
than to merit it. ‘ This, they tell me, I have done of 
“* yours, and I account it a noble purchas.” * 

Upon that vifit at the end of May, Hampden had 
brought away another batch of manufcript and at the 
clofe of June thus wrote concerning it. 


*€ Sir,—You fhall receave y® booke I promifed, by this bearer’s im- 
“ mediate hand; for y® other papers I prefume to take a little, and but 
“a little, refpitt. I have looked upon y* rare piece ownly with a 
“ fuperficiall view + ; as at firft fight to take y® afpect and proportion 


“held foe longe. I fay ‘we’ had it in the generall capacity of mankinde 
“¢ (wherein, however unworthie of myfelfe, I am involv’d as part), all w 
“it does concerne. And upon that triall there did follow conviétion, 
“Cand a judgment. Soe as nothing remaines, in the expectation of that 
“¢ caufe, but the fatall execution, and divifion of the prey. I with the true 
<< power be feen in the converfion of this feeane. Ther is much for obfer- 
“¢ vation, even to wonder, both in the perfon and the caufe. The acts, the 
“inclinations, the reforts, the difcoverie, the profecution, and the justice, 
«‘ have more than humane reafon ; for by that noe contraries could concurr, 
“nor things of likenefs differ, w are frequent in this peice evento admi- 
‘ration and astonifhment. Particulars I knowe you will not looke for ; 
“fuch, befides, neither agreeinge w't my cuftome or the tyme. I hope 
‘“‘ere long to fee you; and for better fervice rendering my prayers for 
“yt health, reft moft affectionately y* friend, J. E.” In reply, Hamp- 
den merely fays that concerning that lord, then reported to be deep in re- 
pentance as he was profound in fin, he would take leave from his ftrait of 
time to be filent till they met the next week. ; 

* MSS. at Port Eliot, 11th May, 1631. The more important paffages 
were formerly quoted. Mr. D’Iiraeli mifprints ‘¢ ingenzous natures.” 

+ This is one of the letters publifhed by Mr. D’Ifraeli, who prints “ or” 
for ‘as ;”° falls into other errors, fuch as “ fountains are”’ inftead of “ foun- 
“¢ taine was ;"” and towards the end fubftitutes * told” for “bidd.’ This 
laft was to improve the ftyle. But Hampden, being a perfeétly natural 
writer, was not afraid of the repetition of “ bidd” in the fame fentence. 
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“in y® whole; after, with a more accurate eye, to take out y® linea- 
“* ments of every part. "T'were rafhneffe in mee, therefore, to difcover 
“ any iudgment, before I have ground to make one. This I difcerne, 
“ that ’tis as compleate an image of y® patterne as can be drawne by 
“ Jines; a lively character of a large minde; the fubieét, method, and 
“* expreflions, excellent and homogeneall, and, to fay truth ({weete 
“ heart) fomewhat exceeding my cofiendations. My words cannot 
** render them to the life; yet (to fhow my ingenuity rather than witt) 
* would not a leffe modell have given a full reprefentation of that 
“ fabject? not by diminution, but by contraétion, of parts? I defire 
“* to learn ; I dare not fay. ‘The variations upon each particular feem 
“many; all, I confefle, excellent. The fountaine was full; ye 
“ channell narrow : y* may be y® caufe. Or that the author imitated 
** Virgill, who made more verfes by many than he intended to wright, 
“to extract a iuft number. Had I feen all this, I could eafily have 
“ bidd him make fewer; but if hee had bidd mee tell which he fhould 
“ have {pared, I had bine appofed. So fay I of thefe expreffions : and 
“that to fatisfy you, not myfelfe; but that, by obeying you in a 
*comaund fo contrary to my owne difpofition, you may meafure 
“how large a power you have ouer Jo. Hamppen. Hampden, June 
“* zgth, 1631. Recomend my feruice to Mr. Long, and if St Ol. 
“ Luke be in towne, expreffle my affection to him in thefe words. Ye 
“ firft part of y™ papers you had by y*’ hands of B. Valentine long 
“ fince. If you heare of yo™ fonnes, or can send to y™, lett mee 
“ know.” 


To this Eliot replied in the middle of the following 
month. He had read fuperficially the treatife recom- 
mended to him by Hampden, and had received the firft 
part of his own papers; of which if his friend would now 
fend him the reft, there was an acquaintance of theirs 
wifhing to fee them, from whom they fhould return at 
any time to Hampden’s fervice. Only flightly he criti- 
cifes his critic, and with nothing of the author’s felf-love ; 
for quite unaffectedly he tells him that he would have pre- 
ferred to have his objections ftated with even lefs referve 
and praife. At the fame time he throws out an anfwer 
to a former doubt of Hampden’s as to a too great re- 
liance on authorities, drawn from the very book com- 
mended to him. 

The cenfure we! you give them is fome part of the fatisfacon web 


“I crav’d, but not all the office of my frende. Yo" render it but in 
“* generalls, we conclude not: and w*® fuch an allay of favour, if not 
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“more, that this might hinder the operation of the phyticke if the 
“ natural affections of the body did not helpe it. To apply it to the 
“lait part, I cannot without reveiew: haveing noe copy, nor a head 
** that cann containe it. ‘T’o reduce it to the former, I may pervert 
““y™ meaninge, having noe rule to warrant it. ‘That, yo" knowe, 
“* wholie treats of polliticks; whofe proprietie it is, as I take it, to be 
** handled by authorities: and I remember not, amongft the latter 
“* writers, where I have feene it otherwife. He that you fent me has it 
“foe (of whom we will fpeake hereafter), in wh*) kind, if ther be 
“more then neceflary, that fuperfluity may be lefte; wherof fome I 
“‘ have purged already, as it was obnoxious to my fenfe; and for the 
“* reit, defire the better indication of yo" reafon, wherein you muft 
“‘ deale freely and particularly.” [Here follows a mention formerly 
quoted of his fon John’s letter and news from France.]* “ The prefent 
“ expectation of this place” [the Tower] ‘‘ is uppon the committment 
“© of the Scotfmen. Mackay and Ramfey are our fellow prifoners in the 
“Tower. Betweene them wholie the conteftation does nowe ref: 
“upon a fingle affirmaton and deniall, w% its faid fhall be decided by 
“*acombate.* Our martiall preparations are complete. ‘The Marquis 
“* is gone, or fhipt. Fortune and he are enter’d in the lift, whofe fuc- 
“© celle depends on hope. We that have no imploymt have noe trouble ; 
“ but with that nothing injoy the fecurity of ourfelves. Hazards there 
“are not, wher ther are noe adventures. And as the gaine is leffe in 
“the dull art of hufbandry, the fafety is much more than in that 
“ windie marchandife wh* infults upon the waves. Soe, with us that 
“* only intend the dreflinge of our gardens, our harts, and the feilds of 
“ our affections and defires, though we have not that {plendor and mag- 
“ nificence w% greatneffle does import, yet our tranquillitie may con- 
“tent us. Our more certaine way to happineffe would make us. 
“* certainly feeme more fortunate, if we knew it. Yo", deer freinde, I 
“ know are a matter in this trade; and I honour, and not envie, the 
“€ perfection yo" have gott. Scorne nott to admitt others to that fociety 
“in we noe man is refuf'd; but afford them fome inftruccons for in- 
“¢ ftitucdn in that virtue. In charity to all, this is a dutie w yo" 
“© owe. To me, in pittie, the obligation is more ftrickt ; whoe, having 
“ more need than all men, am more affected w*® yo favours, as being 
“‘ intirely more, if wtPout prejudice I may fay foe, y™ freinde and 
etervant, |. B.” + 


* This filly affair, which had very nearly led to that revival of a wager by 
battle which was aétually claimed, and found to be ftill a part of the old 
law, nearly two centuries later, will be found defcribed in Ru/heworth (ii. 
112). The Marquis to whom Eliot refers as having gone, was Hamilton, 
who had raifed fix thoufand men in Scotland, and gone to join Guftavus, 
whom the Englifh government only dared to affift zdireétly ; and out of 
that levy had fprung certain charges alleged to have been made by Ramfay, 
and offered to be proved againft him, failing witneffes, by fingle combat. 

+ MSS, at Port Eliot: 19th July, 1631. 
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. In the clofing fentences of that letter, fuggefted by the 
enterprife (under the lead of Lord Hamilton) to carry 
help to Guftavus Adolphus, a fomething feems to reveal 
itfelf which is not without touching fignificance. The 
philofopher, we may fear, had not fchooled himfelf yet 
to a quite perfect acquiefcence in his own philofophy. 
Would he not too gladly have exchanged, after all, that 
duli art of hufbandry with its much fafety and its little 
gain, for the higher chances though furer danger of the 
windy merchandife that infults upon the waves? He 
was fitting his monarchy of man to the throne of a 
prifon, and the tafk he found to be a hard one. But 
what if meanwhile it had been, or ftill were poffible, to 
{trike another ftroke for religion and for freedom, if not 
in the Englifh parliament houfe yet on a German battle- 
field! Neverthelefs again to his friend he turned in 
thefe half reftlefs hours, as to a“ mafter in the trade” 
of teaching and tranquilifing a too impatient prifoner ; 
as to one who embodied in himfelf the leffon hardef to 
acquire: a man fit to direct councils and govern ftates, 
yet quietly content with no higher employment than 
that of farming his lands in Buckinghamhhire. 
Hampden replied by a pleafant little note, which was 
not accompanied by the feverer criticifm his friend had 
afked for, but by the fenfible and agreeable fubftitute of 
a buck out of his paddock of Great Hampden. “ Dezarz 
“Sir, I receaued a letter from you the laft weeke, for 
“wT owe you ten, to countervaile thofe lines by 
* excefe in number that I cannot equall in weight. 
“‘ But time is not mine now, nor hath bine fince that 
“came to my hands: in your favour therefore hold 
““ mee excufed. This bearer is appointed to prefent 
“you wa Buck out of my paddock, w* muft be a 
{mall one to hold proportion with y° place and foyle 
““°twas bred in. Shortly I hope (if I do well to hope) 
“to fee you; yet durft I not prolong y°® expectation 
“of y” papers. You have concerning them layde 
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““comaundes upon mee beyond my ability to give you 
“ fatisfaction in; but if my apology will not ferve when 
““ wee meete, I will not decline y° feruice, though to 
“¢ y° bewraying of my owne ignorance, which yet I hope 
*“ yo" love will couer. Yo" ever affured friend and 
** feruant, Jo. Hamppen.”* 

Such was the intercourfe of Eliot with Hampden, of 
which I have referved only, for a later page, its folemn 
clofing confidences ; and though with Luke and Knight- 
ley the correfpondence is of a ftrain lefs lofty and lef 
various in its themes, the affection and intimacy were 
equal, the confidences as frank and unhefitating, and the 
reliance not lefs in all wherein he needed help in his time 
of trial. ‘Our friend in Bedfordshire,” he had written 
in one of his letters to Hampden, “I heard from yefter- 
** day, and by him knowe of yo" being ther; in whofe 
“love my fatisfaction is foe great, that but by yo" ex- 
‘ample it could not be reparalleled: the confidence I 
“ have in him being like my affurance in yo'felfe, cleer 
‘and undoubted.” He fays that if the friendfhip of 
both of them for him that could not merit it, and their 
conftant charities in tendering his orphan children, fhould 
ever find a record, it was “‘ fo contrary to the tyme as it 
“will feeme a folacifme ;” and he pictures them to him- 
felf as contending with each other which fhall mot 
fatisfy the excellence of their own natures by heaping 
kindnefs on him! ‘I am not fitt to reconcile, that am 
“‘ the unhappie fubject of this ftrife, nor doe I thinke it 
“‘cann proceed to victory. Yett conqueft will be cer- 
“tainly to both. This I cann warrant you befides that 
“‘ better purchas, gaininge me, though of noe value 
* yett y” moft faithfull and affectionat friend.” + 

Nor had Richard Knightley, of whofe loving and 

* From the MSS, at Port Eliot: 27th July, 1631. The letter is among 
thofe given by Mr, D’Ifraeli, who prints “‘ excreafe”” for “excefe”” in the 
third line, and omits altogether a poftfcript about John Eliot and captain 


Waller, not repeated here becaufe formerly quoted, ante, 592. 
+ MSS. at Port Eliot: 20th of Auguft, 1630. 
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active care fo many proofs have been afforded, an in- 
ferior place to either Luke or Hampden in this 
affectionate and noble rivalry. The three families were 
connected, Luke having wedded a Knightley, and a 
younger branch of that ftock intermarrying afterwards 
with one of Hampden’s daughters. Ina letter formerly 
quoted* I have fhown with what eager anxiety, on 
learning from Thomas Knightley that his friend had 
foregone his ufual habits of exercife, Eliot preffed upon 
him the evil of inaétion, and the danger of {pending fo 
much time in the houfe and fo little out of doors. 
** For others, hunt; for others, hawk; for others, take 
© the benefitt of the fields. Do it for me, that cannot 
“do it of myfelfe, and that by privation know the 
“‘ benefits of exercife, which God appoints for the re- 
“ creation of man.” Yet was he fain to confefs a few 
months later, when Knightley had propofed to vifit him 
but was unexpectedly taken elfewhere, that though his 
own lofs was fo great, yet, having the happinefs of a 
good affurance of his health, he could not regret his 
abfence. ‘There is foe little to invite yo" to this towne, 
‘and this place I am in has leffe, that to wifh you here 
“is but to wifhe yo" to a punifhment, and from a calme 
** to drawe you neere a tempeft.”+ At the fame time 
he is careful to tell him that what means of exercife the 
‘Tower affords, and his keepers allow, he never fails 
to feize; and when opportunity offers for a game at 
“ bowles,” he tells Knightley of it. | 
All Knightley’s own letters unhappily have perifhed, 
but their character may be furmifed from what we have 
feen of his friend’s replies; and on one occafion, ac- 
knowledging fome prefent received from him, and 
remarking that this and his letters were at difference 
which fhould import moft for the giver’s charity and 


* See ante, i. 13-14. The letter is dated the roth of June, 1630. 
+ MSS. at Port Eliot ; 22d Novemb*. 1630. 
t MSS, at Port Eliot: letter of 11th Auguft, 1631, 
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the receiver’s happinefs, he tells him that no gift could 
ever be fo welcome as his letters. They were the 
exprefs character of his love, and the friend to whom he 
fent them had no avarice but in that. “’Tis a great 
‘* happineffe,” he continued, “when I thinke how much 
““ you love him that deferves foe little: tis a far greater 
** as ’tis mov’d by the Great Mover, of whom I deferve 
“« farr leffe: naie, of whom only the contrarie is deferv’d. 
«That that great love fhould be for hate; that that 
“* great love in Heaven fhould move like love on earth; 
“ that love fhould kindle love, as fear engenders fear, 
“ for the ufe and comfort of the unworthy : as it im- 
“* ports happineffe, it imports wonder, and cannot have 
“* fufficient of admiration or acknowledgment. I fhall 
“« add it to the accompt of my large debt, for w°" I can 
*< pretend but a gratefull acceptation, havinge noe meritt 
‘or requitall to returne but the thanks of y* faithfull 
“* frend and brother, J. E.”* 

The fame fpirit, with fomewhat wider range in the 
fubjects as to which they interchange thought, is in the 
correfpondence with Luke; and at times there is a 
touch that one might think fpecially defigned for the 
comfort of his daughter, fo long an inmate at Woodend. 
Thus, in one of his letters, he {peaks of fuch a quiet and 
fecurity in the prifon that their greateft news was how 
they eat or flept; and this, he thanked God, was “in a 
“* contynuall meriment and feaft,’> becaufe of the Bed- 
fordfhire cheer that reached them. Then we find him, 
fhortly after, beginning a letter by faying that news he 
had none to give of which he dared prefume to be 
relater; many things being carried in the air whereof there 
was lefs truth than expectation——and there fuddenly 
ftopping, for the pleafanteft of reafons. ‘Our frend 
‘‘ Hampden being here,’ Luke would fhortly get all 
needful news from him ; and would he not freely pardon 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: 27th June, 1631. 
+ MSS. at Port Eliot: 23d July, 1630. 
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him for that foe “ gladd” an interruption fuddenly clofed 
his letter !¥ A month later, defpondency had again fallen 
on him; the fecrecy and -dullnefs of the times giving 
them only expectation of evil impending: “the violl 
“being preparinge w" calamitie and misfortune; and 
“‘ when ’tis full, we fhall have it poured uppon us.” The 
time at which he was then writing was when the ficknefs 
from which the other prifoners had made efcape was fo 
much on the increafe, with all the fears it engendered, 
that it was believed the term would fee no bufinefs done. 
“* A great deadneffe it makes in London. They fay— 
“‘ for you may gueffe J am noe witneffe—in the heat 
“and extremitie of the laft ficknes, it was not more; 
not leffe reforte of people, nor leffe tradinge. Yett 
my trade, I thank God, keepes up; w is prayer and 
“‘ meditation, wherein I doe daily facrafice for my 
Trends." 

Acouple of months later, in a ftriking way, he told Luke 
of the acceffion unexpectedly made to the inmates of the 
Tower in the horrible perfon of the Lord Caftlehaven.f 
He began by faying he prefumed in thofe times that Luke, 
fo far from expecting good news, had a continual fear of 
the contrary ; but an example had fuddenly prefented 
itfelf among them, if not too ill for the exifting age, 
certainly beyond. the comparifon of former ages. It was 
the match of that in Tacitus, which he called miferiarum 
ac Jervitit atrox exemplum ; reus pater, accufator filius ; 
a fon charging his father with crimes, that, if committed, 


ce 


ce 


* Port Eliot MSS. roth Sept". 1630, f Id. 13th of Octobt. 1630. 

{ All crime is, in a greater or lefs degree, unfoundnefs of mind ; and the 
only fafe guide to enforcement of the proper refponfibility for its com- 
miffion, in criminal jurifprudence, is to determine whether the accufed had 
fufficient reafon to difcriminate morally right from wrong, to be free from 
actual delufion, and to be fenfible of the legal confequences following cri- 
minal aéts. But of the horrible offender here adverted to, there can be no 
hefitation in pronouncing him to have been actually mad. His fitter, Lady 
Eleanor Davies, treated fo cruelly by Laud, was about the maddeft (and 


that is faying a great deal) of all the expounders of the prophet Daniel, 
either before or fince, 
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left it not eafy to refolve whether God’s or nature’s laws 
were moft offended againft. The fon already had made 
himfelf obnoxious to that guilt, feeking by accufation 
the death of him from whom he had his life; and the 
father ftood fufpeéted in fact of what he was charged 
with, which if the trial fhould difcover, it was only pity 
he fhould have lived fo long to beget another mon- 
fter. The crimes he feared to name, being variety of 
inceft and worfe; the delinquent,.the Earl of Caftle- 
haven, who about three days fince had been brought to 
the Tower, where he was to remain while the examina- 
tions were perfected. ‘ Thefe,” continued Eliet, as with 
melancholy foreboding of a great cataftrophe to come, 
‘are the children of thefe dates, w°" fhewe the corrup- 
** tions of the mother; and if’ mercie, to a miracle, pre- 
““ vent not, fome ftrange fatalitie muft followe it. But 
‘* | hope there is yet a bleffing left for Benjamine upon 
“ the humiliation of his foule. The interceffor will not 
“ faile him, if hee faile not in his confidence. To whofe 
*‘ wifdome wee muft leave the purginge of his floore 
“* whoe in his own time will doe it. When it is left for 
“* us, our care muft be but o" dependance upon him. And 
“* foe, with my fervice to y"felfe and yo" good ladie, I 
‘* reft your moft faithful friend J. E.” * 

On the laft day of that year, when the hand of power 
had been ftriking at him through his fons, he wrote to 
thank Luke for his Chriftmas gifts in the fame gloomy 
tone. ‘The fport and leifure of the time devoured all 
bufinefs and intelligence, he faid; as if the year and 
world fhould end together, and no intention were beyond 
it. No news was moving. Fear had driven out hope, 
in thofe that ufed reflection ; and for the reft, who pon- 
dered not their courfe, their dangers were the greater 
being not difcerned beforehand. But all had a commu- 
nity in the hazard.t—Between that date and the two fol- 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: 14th Decemb". 1630. 
+ MSS, at Port Eliot: ‘ult, Decemb’*, 1630,” 
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lowing months he had himfelf been ftruck by the fick- 
nefs ; and at the clofe of the letter in which he told his 
friend he was {till “in phyficke,” but fo far, as he hoped 
God would blefs it, towards the recovery of his health, 
we have a glimpfe of one of the waifs and ftrays of his 
wrecked houfehold. ‘“ I have told my cooke of the 
** provifion yo" have made, and the more willingly that 
“* yo" charge may keep that place. Lett not the thought 
“of wages trouble you. I fhall in that pointe not 
‘* differ with my friend.” * 

The next month he wrote to him of the indiétments 
that had been found at Salifbury, againft Caftlehaven : 
“‘ his fonn that while being there, entertained about his 
“ fports!” + Of their friend Watt Long being a much 
forrowing man for the lofs of his wife, and fuffering 
greatly by the addition of that to his other troubles, he 
informed him alfo in the fame letter: but that in all things 
elfe they were as when Luke laft left them; under the 
fame protection ; in the fame peace and confidence ; “ by 
“* the fame fpiritt, and mercie.” Another letter, dated three 
months later, and the laft that will fall under notice here, 
had relation to two commiffions from his friend. Some 
horfes were to be fent to the Tower for fele@ion of 
one by Eliot ; who had alfo promifed to do his beft to 
procure from the mint, at that time eftablifhed in the 
Tower, a fupply of copper coin which Luke forely 
needed. And now he wrote that “the nagge” ftayed 
not for him but for itfelf; that he could not yet be 
fuited ; that he had feen one, but dared not accept or re- 
commend it; but that he was daily in purfuit to 
fatisfy his care, which fhould not be long unanfwered. 
Then as to the mint. It had not ftirred fince Luke laft 
vifited the Tower. But, Eliot pleafantly clofes, “the 

* MSS, at Port Eliot : 22d March, 1630 (r). 

+t MSS. at Port Eliot: 19th April, 1631. The offences had been com- 
mitted in Wiltfhire. ¢ His triall is appointed to be on Munday next. The 


‘‘expectation is great upon it; foe may be the confequence ; as the guilt 
‘in lawe, and confcience, may be different.” 
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“¢ firft opportunity that fhall be offered I will befpeake 
<< yo" Pence, as I fhall alwayes doe yo" Paternofter for yor 
Srirendtqy Be : 

That commiffion about the nag might rather have been 
looked for in the Bevil Grenvile letters, where, with un- 
bounded regard and confidence, the intercourfe has more 
uniformly the character derived from old neighbourly 
habits in the weft; confifting mainly of advices afked 
and given about lands and fuits, cautious counfel as to 
dealings with property, and fuch interchanges of kindnefs 
as country gentlemen might moft affe@. One of Gren- 
vile’s efpecial griefs was a mortality in his horfes, made 
more bitter to him by the lofs of a fair mare that Eliot 
had given him; but in which there was yet the confo- 
lation to offer that fhe had left behind her “a brace of 
* lovely ftone colts,” which he hoped would live to do her 
old mafter fervice. 

Rarely without fomething of fervice, affectionately re- 
cognifed on either hand, are Eliot’s letters and the replies ; 
and Grenvile’s eagernefs to hear from his friend draws forth 
from him more than once the fad confeffion of the difficul- 
ties that befet him with all diftant correfpondence. He had 
waited the whole term, he fays on one occafion, in the 
hope that their countryman Arundel would come up, and 
upon that deferred his writing ; but he had at laft found 
a fafe conduct, and could not but tell him how much he 
joyed in Grenvile’s abfence from that town, though 
grieving at the want of his prefence to himfelf. There 
was nothing there to pleafe him; nothing worthy of his 
view, the court being not within the compafs of his {phere ; 
imprifonment was a favour, fecluding the corruption of 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: 21ft July, 1631. In the fame letter he tells them 
of the Mackey and Ramfey affair, and of the Marquis of Hamilton’s expe- 
dition. Moft men were confident, he faid, of the controverfy being fettled 
“‘ by combate,” but fome doubted ; and this was thought to be the greateft 
danger in the cafe. ‘* Our fouldiers are fhipt and gone; and with us now 
‘ther is nothing but reft and filence.”” The fubject of Luke’s pence from 
the Mint will reappear in a fubfequent letter. 
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the time, which was become fo epidemical and common 
as to leave almoft no man uninfected, nor any fafe 
retreat for liberty or virtue but the country. And then, 
fubfcribing himfelf his “ fervant and brother,” he com- 
mends him to the happinefs of Devonfhire, which he 
envies the more for that it holds his friend.* 

Before he wrote again, Grenvile was at Stowe; and 
then he defired that his fervices might be prefented to the 
lady Grace, and fhe fhould be told that though the per- 
verfenefs of his fortune would not fuffer him to kifs her 
hand at Stowe, yet he hoped her fweetnefs did deferve fo 
kind a hufband as would fometimes fhow her London, and 
he might in that cafe crave the happinefs to fee her. To 
his friend he faid that the confent between his condition 
and the time was a full excufe for his feldom writing ; 
** ther being not (as I dare not be a relater if ther were) 
“‘ any thinge that’s newes ; fuch matter being to me, as 
“¢ fire was to the fatyr, more dangerous than pleafant.” 
He had only the old affection ftill to ferve him, which 
he hoped needed not thofe expreffions, having been given 
in fuch characters as could not be obliterated. What 
he adds has relation to a portion of Grenvile’s eftate in 
the weft, including a fmall ifland on the coaft which its 
owner had fuffered to fall into defolate condition, but 
which he found he had a great liking for when Sir Henry 
Bourchier and other neighbours began to covet it. 

*«« St Henry Bowrcheir has much importuned me to knowe whether 
‘ y" would be pleaf’d to depart againe with Lundey either in fee or 
“ leafe. He feemes to have a great defire of it; and if you intend that 
“¢ waie, I beleive he will be drawne to a faire price. What anfwear 
“* you direct me, I fhall give him; and if ther may arife from hence 
“ any advantage unto you, I fhall be readie to improve it with the beft 
“‘ endeavours of y™ friende and brother, J. E.” + 

Eliot’s next letter, written after fome little interval, 
was to beg a vifit from his friend, who would not think 
it rudenefs in a prifoner to prefs upon his liberty. If 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: June, 1630 (day not named), 
tT MSS, at Port Eliot: 17th Auguft, 1630. ; 
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Grenvile confidered how long it was fince that hap- 
pinefs had been his, and that in all the time no paper 
intelligence had reached him, he might pardon it without 
wonder that he then prefumed thus: which was but a 
formal way of begging, a petitioning for the favour his 
friend was wont to grant, and which by cuftom, though 
not right, he might challenge at his hands.* It is the 
only complaint of this kind made by Eliot, and feems to 
have been afterwards explained by the interception of 
Grenvile’s letters. When Eliot writes again he has to 
thank his friend for having fatisfied every defire he had 
by the letters fent to him: “ doubled in the fecond 
“ letters that yo" fent mee, comminge to my handes as 
“* I was readinge of the former.” 

Thofe later ones opened up a rather anxious queftion — 
as to the ifland part of Grenvile’s Property coveted by 
Sir Henry Bourchier. So far indifpofed was he to let it 
go, that it had been for fome time in his thoughts to 
make many improvements therein, including fuch forti- 
fication as might prove an efficient defence apainft the 
{warms of pirates and plunderers infefting the coatt. 
The wife caution with which Eliot received that fuggef- 
tion is ftrikingly expreffed in the prefent letter. He 
thought the propofition hazardous becaufe fure to pro- 
voke refiftance from the king’s friends in the county, 
and not unlikely to raife a fharp outcry of interference 
with prerogative. 

Grenvile’s affection to the ifland he called defolate, 
Eliot wrote, he could not but commend, fo far was he 
from the prejudice thereof; and he confeffed the over- 
ture he had himfelf made at the requeft of Bourchier 
and others, had in his intention but that end, by their 
eftimation to endear it to its owner. But Grenvile’s 
own defign upon it he knew not how to judge, there 
being many confiderations in that work which firt would 
have to be refolved. His prudence and wifdom, he 

* MSS. at Port Eliot: 28th February, 1630 (1). 
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prefumed, in a thing of that importance, would fuffer 
him not haftily to do anything; and would weigh as 
well the counfels that were given him as they muft weigh 
the aétion. No man comprehended all knowledge in 
himfelf. All men were fubjeét to error by their confi- 
dence. Nor was the judgment greater that made a 
perfe& act, than that which could difcern of counfels ; 
fuccefs being not more doubtful to actions than counfels 
to men. Grenvile knew that his manner was not to 
object much where he could not give his reafons; and 
thefe being for that time neceflarily referved, he would 
reftri@ himfelf to a caution. 

« As Strabo lookt in Herodotus for the funn rifeinge in the weft, 
<< lett yo" eye, in this intention, feeke for the conclufion in the eait. 
< Refle&t upon the conftellations of this place, and obferve the afpect 
* they carrie; w*> have a large power and influence ; and if you finde 
<* them ominous, or averfe, lett not your coft purchafe yo" repentance. 
<< Pardon this freedome in yor frende, that would fay more, if he were 
“ prefent w'® you: not to difaffect, but to prepare yo" for the worke : 


“that the foundation be not fands, but worthie the fuperftructure of 
«© yor virtues ; wh‘ have noe fervante more honoringe and admiringe 


Sela) sbi. a 

In reply, Grenvile preffed his friend for his reafons. 
The ifland had been fortified, it feemed, in former time; 
and therefore why not now? All the papers, at Eliot’s 
requeft, were thereupon forwarded to him; and the 
refult was a letter to Grenvile, four months later, which 
exhaufted the good fenfe as well as the learning of the 
matter. A point of ancient rights or conftitutional ufage 
could not have been ftated or fettled with greater force 
and clearnefs. In other refpects, alfo, and efpecially for its 
reference to exifting propenfities to take long ears for 
horns, it is extremely curious and interefting. Grenvile 
accepted it as decifive. 

“‘ Haveinge receavd your papers and letter, fent me by Mr. Efcott 


“* inclof’d in another of his out of Oxfordfhire, I have, with that 
“Jittle judgment that is myne, peruf’d them to the utmoft; and. 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: “ Tower, 5th May, 1631.” 
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** followed them with fuch confiderations as a bufineffe of that nature 
“* doth require. Firft, I have weighed yor reafons and defires. Then, 
“I have itudied, what in this tyme I might, to knowe the former ufe 
“* therein ; whence you may fee what latitude is before you, and then 
“ be directed by yor felfe. “To build, then, is a free liberty in all men; 
“but not to fortifie, without leave. The proportion is not {tinted 
“either by reafon or example; but they may enlarge themfelves at 
“ pleafure, upon their owne interefts and proprieties. Keyes [ quays] 
“are ufuall and unqueftioned, made for honor or advantage. Hither a 
“* publick good or a private benefit therein has fafficient Warrant for 
“fuch workes; and if the word offends, though their capacitie be 
“ large, they may have the name of harbors. But no color of forti- 
* fication is allowable. The Duke of Gloucefter, buildinge at Green- 
“wich in the tyme of H. 6, was faine to have licenfe muros illos 
** battellare ; w° could not be authenticke but by patent or by parlia- 
“ment ; and therefore his grant was turn’d into an aé. Such is the 
‘‘ right in all tymes ; the caution more in fome, whofe jeloufies interpret 
“ that all longe eares are hornes. The importance of the Iland was 
“thought much in elder tymes, and ther was a conftable and other 
“ officers to guard it. It feemes to have beene much peopled and 
“inhabited, and a care had of them, as for the prefervation of the 
“place. In the daies of H. 3, I finde by the records of the 
“tyme much trouble was upon it. One Marifut, a baron of the 
“tyme, made an attempt and tooke it; upon w) afterwards two 
* feverall writs were granted, the one for the {trengthening of the fort, 
“ the other for the enforceinge of the guards. ‘Thofe were 26th and 
* 27> of that raigne; of w°, for yor better fatisfacion, I fend you 
“heer the copies. By this yo" may fee ther was a great confideracon 
“ of the place; and, while it was fortified, by whom it was com- 
** manded. ‘This likewife at Arwanicke is made plaine, w“ if the land- 
“right carried it, fhould be in Killigrewe’s command. But wher 
** princes fortifie, their owne men doe manage it; and feldome or 
“ never was it permitted unto fubjeéts. Yer it is lawfull to defend that 
“aw is our owne. Though he doe not fortife, he may keep it. With 
“ what frrength I may guard me in my huufe, I may fecure me in an 
“ Lland. Al refiftance to an enemy is fafe, wher ther is a cleer open~ 
* neffe to the State. Leavinge thofe wordes, then, of fortification and 
“* inharboringe, I fee not but y" may perfeét the worke y" have begunn, 
** for the generall good and benefitt. To make a fuite in that is but 
“Joffe [and] a trouble. A licenfe w*out patent is but voluntary ; 
“and ftands but at the pleafure of the grantor. It imports noe warrant 
“ for the future; and the reafon of coffion benefit has as much: woh, 
“* for ought I fee, is without exception in y™ purpofe; and therein I 
* fhould refit. Which is, to make what I might fafely keep, wtbout the 
“ help of a ftandinge fortification. Yet remember that the eares were once 
“* made hornes, and therefore lett not your difburfments be too much 5 
** but with the publicke good, preferve y* owne interefts and faculties. 
s$s2 
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< You fee what power yo" have to draw this weaknes from mee. Let 
«it make you confident in the reft, that if further you conceave 
“ anything neceflary or expedient wherein I may aflift yo", you have a 
<« full power and intereft to command, J. Bai 


As the anfwer fent by Grenvile to this letter had 
reference not only to its fubject, but alfo to a requeft for 
a piece of fervice to himfelf made previoufly by Eliot, 
that previous requeft, which has a perfonal intereft, 
will properly here be interpofed. With the old Cornifh 
affociate of Bagg, Sir Richard Edgcombe, an old per- 
fonal antagonift and enemy in his county,t Eliot had a 
lawfuit pending ; and he had afked fuch affiftance from 
Grenvile as might with fairnefs be rendered, to counter- 
vail what was fure to be thrown very heavily into the 
balance againft himfelf. The remark “if I may yet 
<< claim property,” has a world of fad fignificance in it. 
The ation had of courfe been brought in the names of 
his truftees. It is fatisfaGtory to know that the prefent 
application was not made in vain, the trial having ended 
in his favour. 


St,—I have a fuite in lawe w* Sir Richard Edgcombe of fome value, 
« wh comes to triall at Lancefton this aflifes, wherein it is in yo" 
“ opportunitie to doe me favor, w°) for your owne worth and goodnefs, 
“«« though feconded by noe defert in mee, I fhall now prefume to crave. 
< Yo" knowe the difadvantages I have, ifit depend upon the judges; and 
“© what incertainties, if not more, are implied in common juries. The 
« prefence and prattife of my adverfarie, w'h his follicitors, adherents, 
“¢ and the reputation of their jufticefhipps, compar’d with my Nothing, 
«and that abfent! it is not without reafon that I feeke the affiftance of 
“ yor arme, to add fome weight unto that number w‘? muft make the 
« decifion of out caufe. There are, neer you, fome of difcretion and 
<¢ fyfficiencie return’d upon the Jurie, whofe integrities may counterpoife 
“ thofe dangers. My defire is but that you will (though they attend 
“ not ufually in fuch fervices) ingage them to appear ; and what fhall 
“ be the refolution of their judgments, upon the hearing of the caufe, 
“ fhall be a fatisfaction unto mee, who covett nothing, though in the 
“ wante of all things, but what foal be dulie thought myne owne (if I 
<¢ may yet claime proprietie) ; and that, but by yo" confent and further- 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: ‘* Tower, 17th Septemb™. 1631.” 
f See ante, 108, &c. 
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“ance, and to yo" fervice: being in all things devoted your moft 
“ faithfull frend and brother, J. E.” * 

Writing from Stowe, early in November, Bevil 
Grenvile anfwered both thefe letters. He was infin- 
itely bound to Eliot, he faid, for many noble favours, 
and not leaft for that in which he had dealt fo ingenuoufly 
with him concerning his late undertaking at Lundey. 
That opinion of Eliot’s, he confeffed, had opened his 
eyes and given fettlement to his refolutions; and he 
hoped he fhould walk with fuch caution in the affair 
that his friend would not have caufe to repent his advice. 
Wherein he would fay no more till they might have the 
happinefs to meet. He thought he never had ren- 
dered any account of the fervice Eliot commanded him 
at Launcefton fince he received that letter, but he 
prefumed his friend’s fervant had given him notice of 
what paffed, and of his own readinefs to ferve him, 
which he fhould ever retain. ‘“ My neighbours I fent 
<¢ all foorth, w™ did not deceave y” truft, nor faile my 
“‘ expectation. And if I had been (or may be here- 
“ after) of counfell with y" agents in the firft nomina- 
“tion of y® jurors, I fhould have found enough in 
“* mine own quarter to have made up y" number, of fuch 
“as for their honefties would not have been terrified or 
“beaten from a good caufe.” And now he would 
conclude with the lamenting of his unfortunatenefs in 
many things, and lately (to omit others) in the mortality 
of his horfes; which had divers of them run mad and 
beaten themfelves to death, no prevention being able to 
remedy it. Amongft which Eliot’s fair mare made one, 
whofe lofs more grieved him than all the reft; but fhe 
had left behind her a brace of lovely ftone colts, which 
he hoped would live to do her old matter fervice. And 
thus for want of better bufinefs he made bold to trouble 
his friend with fuch indifferent relations. His poverty 
could but wifh it might do him fervice, and that it did 
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wifh unfeignedly. But, inftead of power, he might be 
ever fure of the prayers, of his “ faithful friend Bevill 
“ Grenvile.”* i 

Such was Eliot’s prifon intercourfe with thofe four 
ftaunch friends, to whom his yet remaining letters will 
continue for us, almoft to the very end, a ftory replete 
with intereft which muft otherwife have remained untold. 
But the end is not yet. Other hearts alfo very faith- 
ful to him there were among his neighbours of the wett, 
as well as among old admirers and affociates of both 
houfes of parliament ; and of thefe my readers will be glad 
to have fuch characteriftic glimpfes as I am able and 
now propofe to afford. 


IV. Home News anpD OTHER LETTERS. 


Trufting to explanations previoufly given, and with 
only fuch further connecting notices as may be neceffary 
to account for matters not already made intelligible, I 
fhall confine the prefent fection to extracts from Eliot’s 
general correfpondence during his laft imprifonment, in 
themfelves poffeffing value as illuftrations either of his 
character or his life. 

Already has been fhown the kindly intercourfe main- 
tained between himfelf and his Cornith neighbour, Mr. 
Moyle, his quarrel with whom in early youth had been 
mifreprefented fo extravagantly ; + but more interefting 
proof of that friendly underftanding has prefented itfelf 
fince thofe letters were printed, in the letters of Mr. 
Moyle himfelf which drew them forth. The firft is 
written “ from Bake, in St. Germans,” little more than 
a month after Elliot’s fentence ; its fubject being the death 
of the minifter of that parifh, and the great anxiety of 
all the parifhioners that Sir John Eliot fhould be applied 
to for help to get them an honeft man in his place. 


* MSS. at Port Eliot :  Stow—g'"* —4°_ 1631,” 
+ See ante, i. 7. 
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Eliot’s friend Glanvile, it feems, “farmed” the prefen- 
tation as proctor for the dean and chapter of Windfor ; 
and Moyle now wrote, by requeft and on behalf of the 
whole of his neighbourhood, to his ‘‘ Moft. Refpected 
“and Beloved Sir,” to entreat that— 

“If you can doe any thing with Mr. Glanvile you would be pleafed 
“in our behalfes to defire hym that he would not croffe our requeft 
“unto y® houfe of Winfor for y® free election of our {4 minifter ; 
‘* which, in refpect that that parte of his meanes which muft make itt 
* competente muft iffue from y® benevolence of the p’ifh, is not, as 
“< T conceave, unreafonable. This favour if the houfe and Mr, Glanvile 
“* fhall be pleafed to afford us—we hope that you will direét us to 
“make choife of an honeft man; which good hope if we have, we 
‘< defpaire not but yt yourfelfe fhall be a fharer w*? us in the happi- 
“© neffe. Thus with the remembrance of my beft love and fervice unto 
“‘ you, and with my prayers unto the Almighty for you, that He would 
“ be pleafed to fend you a profperous iffue according to your own 
“ wifhes of your trobles, yt fo att length my/elfe, together with y® reft of 
“your good neighbours, may againe be made happie in y* fruition of 
“< ye prefence and company of fo worthy and loving a friend,—I reft 
“ your ever loving friend, Jo. Moyts.” * 


Eliot’s interceflion was not fuccefsful; though imme- 
diately upon hearing of the old minifter’s death, and 
without waiting for Moyle’s letter, his intereft in thofe 
old friends and neighbours at St. Germans had prompted 
him to apply to Glanvile. The truth was that a ftronger 
intereft had made earlier application, and to this he 
refers with a quiet farcaftic touch. ‘ The effect is little 
“ to anfwear the meritt of the fuite, though as much, in 
“ refpect of favor, as I look’t for. Ther is not a 
< deniall, but that w™ reallie may prove foe. He feemes 
“to referr it wholie to the houfe, yer, if they elec? his 
< kinfman, I prefume his expeétation is not lof.” What 
follows has‘ been already quoted. 

Moyle’s fecond fuit, being in Eliot’s power to grant, 
was acceded to heartily. It involved an act of grace to 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: sth of April, 1630. ‘ Right Worfh' my much 
“honour friend and neighbour St John Elyott, K*. Give thefe in 
“¢ London,” 
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one of his defaulting tenants, and alfo permiffion to his 
friend to change two lives in a leafe. In preferring his 
requeft Moyle had glanced at the old intimacy of their 
families, and for this reafon a portion of his letter has 
intereft for us. 


‘In regard Alice Truffill by y® wordes of y? agreemt was to ftand 
“ for one of y® lives, y® fteward would not venture to admitt of any 
“ other untill he knew your mynde. The two lives, may itt pleafe you, 
“that I intend to nominate are John Moyle my fonn, and Bridgett 
“ Moyle (your mother’s goddaughter) ; y° difference betwixt y® life that I 
“ would intreate you to change, and my daughter Bridgett, is but {mall. 
“‘ My daughter is about 12 or 13 years old; Alice Trufiill is about 18 
“or 19, att y° moft. For y® change if you pleafe to take anything, I 
_** will give you any fitting content. And even thus, craving pardon of 
** you for my ordinary bouldneffe in trobling you foe much with this 
* trifle, wifhing you health, and a fpeedy inlargem*, and much future 
“ ferenity of fortune to you and all your’s, not forgetting myne and my 
“* wife’s beft love and fervice unto you,—I reft your ever loving friend 
** and neighbour, Jo. Moyte.” * 


Other extracts from the originals in the Port Eliot 
archives are fuch as will generally explain themfelves ; 
but here and there, as may feem to be neceflary, an 
additional note or elucidation will be given. 


Exror rnTropuces a Frirenp To Lorp Essex. 


“What I have denied to the fatisffac’on of myne own defires, I have 
now prefumed to grant at the entreatie of this bearer. His affeGtions 
drawing him to yo", and feekinge me as a way, for his addrefles, I could 
not but give him fome reprefentation to your Lo?, having opportunitie 
by that with fafetie to make an intima’on of my fervice. He has an 
antient relation to yo" familie, and is a great admirer of yor meritts. 
What honor, devotion may expreffe, yo" do ftill receave from him : 
and if yo" happinefs be anfwearable to his prayers, you have no with 
unfatisfied. ‘T'his recommendation I cannot but give him to y? Lp, 
having thereby occafion thus to kiffe yor handes, wc moft affection- 
ately I doe.—Tower, xmo Fune, 1630. For Mr. Hubbucke.” 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: “ from Bake in St. Germans, this 11th of 
“¢ November, 1630.” The letter begins “ Right Worthy and Beloved ore 
and is addreffed “To the Right Worth" my very loving friend S™ John 
“ Elyott, knight, at his lodging in the Tower in London—Give thefe.” 
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Deticacy 1n an Act oF SERVICE. 


“T prefume to fend y" heerein what I did formerly acquaintt yo" 
with as defigned for an occafion of y™ trouble. Yo" muft pardon me 
this bouldnefs we by noe meritt I can warrant. The affurance of 
y" worth, befydes the many other virtues it inheritts, has foe much of 
charitie as it gives me a protecCon in this cafe, from all doubt and 
jeloufie. Lett it lie by y" till the tyme of use fhall come.”— Eft to 
Ur, Arundel. “ From my lodging in the Tower,” 15th Fan. 1630 (31). 


ADVICE ON THE Emicration Company’s AFFairs.* 


«To y? queftions I have heer return’d fuch anfweares as my weak 
judgment could fuggeft. Difcreation is the beft rule for the mannaget 
of thofe affaires. Convenience does admitt divers things w°? can pre- 
tend noe right ; and more is often done by compoficén than extremitie, 
and that better and more faflye wt the marchant than a piratt; though 
the latter muft be the inducement to the former, goods by that 
meanes being coming to y™ hands, w° if there be pretende™® y" may 
afterwards reftore upon refpeét unto the owners, to whom the lawe 
will give it; or otherwife reteyne it on y™ patent when noe claime 
does interrupt it. for the Companie ther is nothing yet done: Robt. 
Craven being ficke, and not able to travell in it: but I fhall imploy 
another in that work.” —EViot to “ Mr. Smithe,” 28 Febru¥, 1630(31.) 


There are feveral letters, full of character, relating to 
the diforders that had arifen in Eliot’s abfence among his 
tenants at St. Germans, and otherwife connected with the 
adminiftration of his eftates. Among their peculiarities 
will be noted, a keen and eager intelligence alive to every 
emergency ; clear and mafterly habits of bufinefs ; juft and 
kindly confideration for thofe who ferve him, with very 
fharp perception of every failure in the full meafure of 
fervice ; and a memory for all his affairs, as well as for the 
details of papers and documents connected with them, 
furprifing in one abforbed as he had been in duties and 
occupations fo different, and carrying with them fuch 
momentous confequences. ‘The points chiefly in difpute, 
apart from fpecial queftions of leafes or money claims, 
were fuch as then were frequent in connection with copy- 
hold tenures, and the courts baron incident to a manor 
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and its lords; but in Eliot’s cafe they were aggravated, 
as we gather from all parts of his correfpondence, by 
fecret party interferences and hoftile influences, as well 
as by the vexations to which the pofition of his property 
and his own imprifonment expofed him. Mr. Mayowe, 
his kinfman, uncle or coufin as he ftyles him, was his 
high-bailiff or {teward, to whom in the abfence of the 
lord thofe courts at that time gave both criminal and 
civil jurifdiétion. Dyer was the ordinary bailiff. Hill 
was his old and generally trufted fervant for all con- 
fidential affairs, and who acted on occafions as bailiff, as 
fteward, ‘or in any capacity. And the Mr. Treife, 
formerly fo prompt with kindly fervice in an hour of 
need, appears to have fince accepted from him a formal 
truft in the management of the efpecial eftates bequeathed 
by his father-in-law. 


Exrior To wis Bamirr Dyer. (234 Decemb", 1630.) 


“ Dyer,—I am informed of divers diforders at St. Germans, and that, 
for wante of proceeding in the Steward, or information to bee given 
him, all men doe what they pleafe, and bring the courts into contempt. 
Amongtt other particulars the Miller does complaine of the wt*draweing 
of his cuftomes, and that noe courfe is taken at his inftance. It is yor 
dutie to looke to thefe thinges ; and from time to time to give informa- 
tion thereof to the courts, and to prefs for juftice, wh, if you cannot 
obtayne, it fhould be yor care to give me intelligence of it: as it is y° 
dutie of y* office of bayliff, yo" know. Yo fee alfo is granted for it : 
w° certaynlie by indiligence and negleét will not be deferv’d. Befides, 
yo" are by yo" oath bound to intend and preferve all the rights and 
liberties, w° obligation can have noe difcharge by fitting ftill, And 
therefore yo" muit fee a reformation of thofe thinges, as well as the 
prevention of others; or I fhall not receave fatisfaétion in the fervice: 
Wherof, hoping yet the beft, I reft y* loving mafter, J. E.” 


Exior To His Kinsman anp Stewarp Mayowe. (Same date.) 


«* St,—I underftand from the Miller at Tudiford, that divers of the 
tenants w'tdrawe their cuftome from him to the great difprofit of 
his mills; and when he makes prefentment of them at the court, it is 
rejected, w'® a bouldnefs and confidence in fome, as if it were due, and 
that their countenance were a protection againft all right. I pray heer- 
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in confider the truft yo" have receav’d, and whom it does concerne. 
The lords, I know, will not take it well, if the court be fuffered to fall 
into contempt, or that anie man fhould prefume to difcountenance their 
intereft. And for my part, in what refpect foever I value, and hall 
requite, him whofe love and fervices are faithful, I ball likewife lett 
him know the contrary that makes a defefion in bis dutie. Yo™ care is 
the cheife inftrument that fhould rectify thefe errors, and preferve the 
right of the court, for w°®, befides the homage, yo" have the bailiffe to 
informe yo"; and upon his prefentment, who is fworne to that end for 
the benefit of y® Jord, yo" may proceed againft the offenders. We> 
therefore I fhall defire that in this cafe yo" will doe, as in all others 
that require it; and, wher yo" finde difficultie or oppofition, to certifie 
both the parties and their reafons: that ther may be fome courfe taken 
to prevent the danger of the example. Wherein to prepare the way, 
publifh this letter to the tenants in yo" court, that they may fee what’s 
to be expected, if they be mifled by vaine prefumptions. And foe with 
my love to yo" and them, who, I hope, as they have formerly will 
hereafter till deferve it, and commending you to God in a defire of all 
yo" happinefs, I reft yot loving friend and cofin, J. E.” 


ELIOT WRITES OF HIS [TENANTS AND THEIR RENTS anp LEASES. 
(234 Auguft, 1631.) 


* Uncite Mayowe,—I thanke you for yor care in my affaires, weh I 
pray continue as it may be agreeable w*® yor health, and when ther is 
opportunitie, I fhall be readie, as I am ftill willing, to requite it. In 
Fane’s fuite I cann fay little to fatisfie him. For mee to repaire a wall 
that have no profitt from the houfe, and that to the ufe of other men, 
were more charity than wifdome. ‘The rent he tenders for my interefts 
is too little. But if that offer were enlarg’d, and that he would re- 
edifie thofe ruines to make them habitable againe, I would confent to 
grante a leafe for fuch termes, as he might be recompentt for his cofts. 
Clement’s propofition is to [o] fhort ; and I hear not of much merit he 
has to me-wards, to fupplie it. When I fhall receave any fuch over- 
tures from yo", that are proportionable, I will returne an anfwear to 
them: but otherwife I fhall fave both yo™ trouble and myne owne. 
For the releifes due upon the death of Auftin, as likewife upon the 
alienacdn of 'Tregonnocke, you fhould doe well to have them levied 
againft the next accompt. The lands, I think, are held on focage. 
The due, the former books will fhew ; w°), whether by divifion it now 
multiply, or that the fume be ftill the fame, payable amongft all that are 
parties to the lands, this I leave to yo", and reft your loving cofin, 
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Exior as To Craims upon HimsELF, AND HIS OWN CLAIM UPON 
Lorp Rogarres, ror Monies pug. (5th September, 1631.) 

«¢ Hitt,—For y* mother, the letter w° you have I thinke may fatis- 
fie her for yo". If it be fhort, I will amend it by another. For Mr. 
Bolitho, if his neceffity be reall, you may indeavour to fupply him: but 
yo" muft confider, that I be not thought unmindfull of refpeéts, that the 
monie oweing Mr. Eftcott on a more proper due has been a longer 
tyme forborne, wt‘ lefs trouble and importunity requir’d ; and there- 
fore he fhould be firft fatisfied who hath flaid with moff refpeG. But if 
you finde yo" receipts good, pay them both at Michaelmas; or with a 
part perfuade them to fome forbearance of the reft. . (ante, 593.) 
At the returne of my letter from my Lo. Roberts’s, I wonder not a little, 
it being foe much uncivill. Mythinkes it fhould be but an effect of 
Cornifh breeding, and no other. For a fervice and courtefie prefented 
to have fuch an anfwear of neglect, could not proceed from one that 
had honor and good blood. Learne by fome meanes, if yo" cann pos- 
fibly, how it comes: whether it were rightly delivered, and by whom 
anfwear’d, and for what reafon and exception. W¢2 when I know, I 
fhall thinke of a reply. Give me this as particularly as yo" may; and 
in the meantyme ftop Mr. Treiffe his jorney. If they defire a treaty, 
lett them now fend to us. The inclofed is an anfwear to the trouble- 
fome letter of Mr. Lower. Deliver it; but hereafter give noe convey- 
ance to fuch occafions. Lett them travell for themfelves. Farewell. 
Your loving matter, J. E.” 


A copy of a letter to Lord Robartes, with the date of 
the preceding June, will explain fome allufions in the 
foregoing. It is in Eliot’s bufinefs ftyle, clofe, curt, and 
with no words unneceffary. What he folicits he has the 
right to, and is at no pains to conceal the fa@; but in- 
different as he is to his lordfhip’s good opinion, a letter 
he is careful to fend by the fame meffenger to his 
daughter, adds to the many proofs we have of the 
writer’s kind courtefy to women, and of the perfonal in- 
tereft in them which at all times he feems to have efta- 
blifhed for himfelf where the friendly opportunity offered. 
A word of thanks and a fmile from my lady Lucy 
would doubtlefs more than counterbalance her father’s 
incivility. Lord Robartes held his peerage by one of 
the recent creations, and, as Eliot hints, the effec of 
Cornifh breeding remained more manifeft in him than 
either honour or good blood. 
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Error ro my Lorp Rosarres. (25th June, 1631.) 
* My Lo.—I am follicited by Mr. Bond for a difcharge of his 


engagement to yo" Lordfhip, in wh) hee feemes to apprehend a 
feare upon fome late meflage or intimation he has had. I confeffe it 
has beene a greater prefumption in me of yo" goodnefs, than difcretion in 
the thing, that it depends foe longe. Soe much ufe being paid, and the 
full principall, and the reite arifinge upon ufe to a fmall matter if not 
all, I did thinke the fecuritie would have been render’d by yo? LordP 
without this importunitie from me. I have formerlie endeavour’d to 
have given yo" fatisfaction in all doubts; fhewinge the feverall payments 
w both yo® officers and their acquittances doe approve. I have 
expected a faire iffue without trouble upon an intimation of yo? willing- 
nefs. The defire I had to preferve a friendfhip w*® yo" familie, to 
which, nowe more fhortlie, yo" late alliance does oblige mee, made me 
defift a fuite which this fix yeares nowe has slept. And I hope Corn- 
wall onlie will not give me occafion to complaine, nor yo" Lordfhip 
above others: but I fhall have that favo", having difcharged the debt, 
to receave up the bonds. To which end I have addreft this meffenger 
to yo LoP; and in confidence of yo" juftice and refpeét doe reit yor 
humble ferv2nte, J. E.” 


Exior “Tro THE La: Lucie Roserts.” (25th June, 1631.) 


« Mapam,—Havinge occafion to addreffe this meflenger to yo" La: 
father, I could not but prefume in a few lynes to kiffe yo" hands. It is 
not the leaft unhappineffe I fuffer (and I hope w*®out invocacons you 
will credit mee), that I cannott exprefle my admiration of yo" meritt 
in fome fervice ; and that thefe parts fhould be honor’d by your pre- 
fence, I not there! I know not what fatisfaCtion that wilde countrye 
may afford yo"; but if anye thinge that has relation unto mee might be 
worthie of yo™ com’aunds, it ftands as a facrifice to yo" pleafure, where- 
in yo™ ufe and acceptation fhall be efteemed a favor to yo™ moft humble 
fervante, J. E.” 


Exior unsrrucrs Hitt veon various Marrers in Dispute aT ST. 
Germans. (11% Oédtober, 1631.) 


« Hirt,—In the bookes wh y" fent by Abraham, y" are in one 
right, but the other is miftaken, and therefore when y" fend up any 
trunk or carriage, putt up allthofe manufcripts that are there, wh? are 
not many nor great, and will have little trouble in the carriage. Sams- 
ford’s letter of attorney, in that bufinefle of Acland’s, is not that wee 
lacke, nor what will be ufefull in of cafe, that being only upon 
the originall bond w® is delivered up; but that w® I meant was 
from Seymor to y® felfe, and the counterbond is w*® it: which if you 
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finde not ther, muft be elfewher laid in fafetie, and I beleeve it was 
committed to y" cuftody. For the efcheat y" write of, I wonder not 
a little Hillary fhould be an oppofer of o® rights, and more that the 
ftewards and officers fhould be foe.patient in of wronge. The title has 
noe queftion, and he comes daylie in their liberties, foe as they want not 
opportunity to compell him: mythinkes Mr. Treiffe fhould have given 
a prefent direét’on in the cafe, whofe truft was intended to that end that 
his knowledg might be a guidance in fuch thinges, and his care a fecu- 
ritie to our interefts. The tenants and officers themfelves might [of] 
their owne experience have known the dutie in this point. ”Tis not 
long fince there was the like accident in that place, but wth fome dif- 
advantage w® this has not. At the like faire, fuch goods or monie 
was taken w*) a theeife, of w® the conftable poffeft himfelfe : and the 
theeife beinge fent to jayle, thofe thinges were rendered to o® officers, 
who in accompt did anfwear them to us. This the bookes will mention. 
Y* may fee it ther particularly, w I can give but generally from my 
memorie. 'The tenants doe all know it, and cann {fatisfie y" therein. 
The tyme I thinke was not above fix or feaven yeares fince if fo much, 
the fumme accounted about five or fix pounds, and I thinke it was onlie 
monie that was taken. Ther might have been in that cafe fome color 
to have kept it for the maintenance of the prifoner and his charge, but 
in this none ; nor has the conftable a power to take it wthin oF liberties. 
Tt fhould have ther been delivered to the officers and left remayneing in 
their cuflodies : for w} injurie lett them forthwith be arrefted, as well 
to an{wear for that breach, as for the goods foe taken. Acquaint Mr. 
Treifle herewith, and lett him give direction from the cof that fach 
boldneffe may not have encouragement by the example. As I mutt 
take it ill from any in the like, foe more from fuch as owe us fervice 
and refpect. The littleneffe of the value makes not the right the leffe, 
but the prejudice and injurie the greater, of which make known to Hil- 
lary the apprehenfion that I have. The Hind writes of the fhorteninge 
of his houfehold, and that Geoffrie, who is part of the charge he greives 
at, tells him he is to have his diett ther duringe his life. I know not 
who has granted it, or whether by continuance he prefcribe it; but 
fuch pretence beinge made, ther is the more reafon to remove him. 
Take Burnard’s accompts for this yeare, and bringe them up with y®, 
and lett them be carefullie examined, and made perfect while y" are 
ther. . . . Farewell. Y¥ loveinge matter, ae 


Enror asks a Favour rrom Mr. SHERIFF Pripeaux or Cornwatt. 
(17 November, 1631.) 


** Sir, —This bearer, Mr. Periman, defiringe my recommendac’on to 
y", I have willingly imbrac’t it, both in refpect to him, and as in opor- 
tunity to exprefle my affection to y"felfe. | perceave he is in hope of 
being y* fervant for y* fherifwick, and that there is noe difficultie but an 
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apprehenfion w*) y" have of fome difference betweene him and Mr. 
Arundel, wherein I finde him foe readie to yeald fatisfacc’on both to 
Mr. Arundel and yrfelf, as that he will withdrawe thofe fuites he 
has againft him, and in all thinges for his tyme have him in fuch regard, 
as neither his bufineffe nor his friendes fhail have the leafte prejudice by 
his aéts. This I fhall heer give in affurance to John Arundel whom I 
doubt not to fatisfie in that pointe; and foe much I cannot but defire 
y" likewife to beleeve, for him whom I have found carefull of my good, 
and will, I know, having this obligac’on laid upon him, be as faithfull 
unto you. By which truft, befides your former favours, I fhall be en- 
gaged in all thinges to reft y" friend and fervant, J. E. 1 praie repre- 
fent my fervices to the good gentlewoman y* Ladie.” 


The letter from an old Cornifh friend that follows, 
and Eliot’s reply, give us glimpfes of the {chemes now 
everywhere in courfe of trial for the raifing of money 
without a parliament ; as to which, with a natural intereft, 
the imprifoned patriot had been enquiring of his old 
affociate and neighbour. The “Sir B.” hinted at was 
Eliot’s old enemy Sir Barnard Grenvile, whofe former ex- 
ertions for the mufter levies were not more egregioufly a 
failure than his prefent exertions for the loan; the break- 
down of both being attributed alike to Eliot’s “ malevo- 
“ nent faction.” * If fturdy Mr. Scawen held his hands 
faft in his pockets, refufing to be complimented out of his 
money ; if the only promifes to give came from the 
meaner fort of people who had nothing to give; and if, 
as we perceive, Eliot’s own town of St. Germans refufed 
to a man to give or compound at all; Grenvile’s letters 
were ftill ready and eager gravely to affure my lord the 
Secretary that Eliot’s wicked influence was at the bottom 
of it all! What the imprifoned patriot had to do with 


it we here fee. 


Mr. Scawen To Exror. (June, 1631.) 


«¢ St, You do not, I hope, impute my long filence to either neglect 
or forgetfulnefle. I have had the leffe caufe for empty letters in that I 
prefume on y* aflurance of me to be the more, and in that thefe parts 
have afforded fo little worthy y’ knowledge. The feconde fearfull 


* See ante, 473, 516, &c. 
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commiffion is now paft; and fince by your fervant you are pleafed to 
demand it of me, I will prefent you, tho there be not many things in it 
worth the obfervation, with the relation of the progrefle of it. We 
were all called together (but in feverall days followinge) at Bodmin. 
After the commiffion was read, we were like to depart without as much 
as any fpeech offered us. Much tyme was fpent in ftrayninge curtefy 
between the fon and the father, and I think we had bin deprived of the 
expectation, had not the courtier brought down fome of his court- 
phrafes in exchange for the money. I enterpreted their long filence to the 
beft, thinking they meant by it that they thought the matter fuch as no 
Cornifh man would open his mouth in it, and therefore fitteft for a 
ftranger, who, for aught that I could perceive, directed his words more 
to thofe that fhould have {poaken, than to us that fhould have heard. We 
were directed the firft day, that fuch as would not compound fhould give 
their anfwers'in writinge ; a courfe which, if they had held thorough, 
would have proved little to their advantage. The Hundred of Eaft were 
firft called; in which (making choyfe of the ptifhes* and men fitteft 
for compofition) they made pretty ftore of mony, till St. Germans, ac- 
cording to the direction, giving their feveral papers, had fhewen the 
way of won-compofition ; for of twenty-eight returned, not one com- 
pounded. Lanrake and Landilepe followed the prefident ; upon which 
they thought it beft to finifh that day’s fervice without calling out that 
one Hundred. The Weft Hundred had not many. Pider and Stratton 
very few. Powder fomewhat more: but the greateft proportion raifed 
came from Penwith and Kerrier, the 2 fartheft.t The feare of it 
being perchance encreaft by the remotenefle of place; or it may be, 
lying under command of y® caftle, they thought it not wifdom to hold 
out. ‘The total amounts to not much more than two thoufand pounds ; 
of which the moft of it comes from the meaner fort of people, and fuch 
as, I prefume, fearce have the value. Some with great words and 
threatenings, fome with perfuafions (wherein Sir B: did all), were drawne 
to it. Iwas like to have bin complemented out of my mony; but 
knowing with whom I had to deal, I held, whilft I talked with them, 
my hands faft in my pockett. You will wonder to hear what things 
we had here returned for K*s; but that nothing is now to be wondered at. 
S', if any thing lie here wherein I may ferve you, I fhall take it an 


* This is one of the letters imperfe&tly printed by Mr. D’Ifraeli, who 
omits all the opening, and drops a dozen words out of the firft fentence he 
gives. But this is nothing to the nonfenfe he makes of the words he does 
print. ‘The word “ ptifhes ” (parifhes) he turns into “ piftors,” and by mif- 
pointing renders the whole fentence additionally unintelligible. 

+ “The 2 fartheft’” Mr. D’Ifraeli prints as two additional names of places, 
“ Trigg and Lefnewth” (!!) ; omits the next feventeen words; and, making 
one fentence of the whole, prints it thus : ‘Penrith and Kerrier, Trigg and 
“* Lefnewth, they being under the command of the cattle, they thought it 
“* not wifdom to hold out.” In the next fentence he turns “ not to much 
“ more ” into “ to not more,” and his pointing is abfurd throughout. 
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honour to be commanded 3 and be affured, that as you Juffer for others, 


Jo there are fome others that Suffer for you, amongit which is your 
fervant, W. S.” 


Etior repiizs To Mr. Scawen. (21f June, 1631.) 


“* Sir,—I_ thanke you for your intelligence of the late paffages at 
Bodmin, wherein fome fatisface’on does arife, that though that country 


reat fiupiditie as Jome others, but divide between folly and abje- 
ne/s. Iam glad to hear your neighbours at St. German’s doe {o well, 
and by your example make themfelves good prefidents for others. 
Thofe that brake that rule will have occafion to repent it, when they 
fhall fee their gaine only is the lofs of their own monie: which may 
work a better circum{pe@tion for the future. Though I am at a great 
diftance from you in my perfon, my affection is ftill with you; and as 
I with your happineffe, my indeavours fhall be readie to Procure it. [ 
praie, as to yourfelfe, whom I would have confident of this truth, give 
it in affurance to the reft, that in all things which may level with my 
power, none fhall be more induftrious to that fervice than J. E.” 


Some letters of friendly courtefy will fhew his cordial 
and familiar intimacy with men of influence on the popu- 
lar fide who regarded him as their leader « and others 


> 


of interceffion with fuch friends for men generally of 
humble condition, will thew his kindly nature. Man 
fimilar examples have before been incidentally given, 


InTERCEDES WITH SELDEN FOR ONE OF THE OFFICERS OF THE 
MarsHatsea. 


“* I unpersTanpe by this bearer that upon a quarrell betweene him 
and another of his fellow officers at the prifon, he was, in the late 
abfence of the Marthall, difplac’t by Mr. Dutfon. The offence, I pre- 
fume (not rare for fuch partners in authoritie to have difference), being 
not altogether unpardonable; and the quality of the man fuch as I 
dare commend, giving me an affe@tion to his good ; I cannot but defire 
yor favor in his behalfe, to labor his reception, and to mediat for him 
wh the Marfhall, who giving yo" power in all thinges, cannot denie 
it in this one, wh*h has neither difficultie nor unfitnefs to yrielfe. I 
hope it fhall not feeme a trouble wh gives the opportunitie of a vifitt” 
—£ lit to Selden. (22nd March, 1629-30.) 


Soricirs Apvice anp CounsEL From SELDEN IN A Case FoR Prry 
AND CuHariry. 
“St, —At the requeft of fome friends, and for my particular affection 
to goodnefs, I prefume to recommend this gentleman to you; and to 
VOLT. Cle Ts 
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crave for him yor advice and counfell. You will eafilie by yo" own 
viewe difcern the diftrefs both of his perfon and fortune: to w° onlie 
for preparation I will add, to turn yor fighte that waie, that as ther 
is much pitie in the cafe, ther is much meritt in the man: and thefe I 
know want noe third argument to move the inclination of y™ charitie. 
Yet my intreatie muft come in, ledd by mine own affections, and the 
obligation of thofe powers weh can have no refiftance. What favors 
you do him fhall be difcharged on my account ; wherein, amongft the 
manie others, this likewife fhall be acknowledg’d for a debt by yor fer- 
vant J. E.” *—E/iot to Selden. (3rd June, 1630.) 


Inrropuces BenjJAMIN VALENTINE TO Sir Henry Marten. 


<« Sr, _T prefume upon the intereft you have given me to recommend 
this gentleman to your favor. I praie receave him as myfelfe; and 
wherein you may doe him courtefie, fhow your power and goodnefs. 
W°» fhali be an expreflion of y* true love to me, and an addition on 
my parte of that debt and obligation by weh I am y™ moft faithfull 
friend and fervant, J. E.”+—E4ot to Marten. (6th June, 1630.) 


REASONS FOR ASKING MarTEN’s FAVOUR FOR VALENTINE. 


« $r,_As I have formerlie bene your fuitor for Mr. Valentine, I 
mutt ftill, in the fame confidence of y™ love, contynue that defire, 
that yor juftice maie be a protection to his caufe depending in yo™ Co*, 
againft the power of all oppofers. Yo" know he is obnoxious to the 
tyme; and by that manie difficulties maie be raif?d upon the quarrells 
to his perfon, wherein yo" favour onlie can fecure him by difpatch of 
his prefent bufinefs, to prevent the dangers yt maie come. Which cir- 
cumiftance will be an effential part of juitice. With thofe refpects it 
is attended. And therefor I prefume to importune it more earnettlie ; 
and to entreate that at y? next fittinge yo" will perfitt [perfect] it ; 
wh reallie fhall be taken as an act of yor affection expreft in particular 
to me, and have that power and obligation, as, if there were noe other, 
this alone fhould make me yo" moft faithfull friend and fervant, J. E. 
— Eliot to Marten. (29th Nov. 1630.) 


Asxs Lorp Warwick FoR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT OF VENISON. 


«Though the office of a fuito™ fort not either with my practife or 
condition, yet to yo" Lordfhipp, upon the encouragement of yor favour 
and invitations, I fhall become petitioner, thincking it noe leffe if in 
anfweare onlie I receave but the intelligence of your health: befides 
that the fumme of my defire fhall be but for a helpe to the entertaine- 
ment of thefe holydaies. Some venifon, if your {tore afford it, and 
that you thincke a prifoner worthie of it. In higher points I deale 
not, and for this I hope you will pardon mee.”— Eliot “ to the Earle 
« of Warwicke.” (27th December, 1630.) 

* Endorfed by Eliot : “for Mr. Drury.” 
_ + Endorfed by Eliot : “ for Mr. Valentine.” 
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Tuanxs Lorp Warwick For HIs PRESENT, AND sENDS MessacEs TO 
His WIFE anp Daucurer. 


“Having receav’d yoF letter and yo" prefent, I muft acknowledg 
myfeif debtor for bothe; to w° the intention that y" intimate, adds a 
greater obligation. 1 have nothing to meritt, or requite it; for my 
indeavors are as ufelefs as my withes. But I muft take it as yor 
charitie, not a loane; and then thanks onlie muft be rendered, which 
I prefume yor favour will accept, though it wante of fatisfaGion: and 
that you fhall have as a dailie retribution. I am much bound to y* 
noble Lady for her kinde remembrance, and to my La. Ms, But 
I pray tell her, that the imprifonment I fuffer is for her disfavor ; 
becaufe fhe efteemes me not worthy of her fervice. Therefor I am 
reftrained. But I fubmit to her difpleafure, and in all humilitie kiffe 
her hands, and foe with yor Lor? a happie entrance and continuance 
of the New Year.” Eliot to « my Lo: of Warwick.” (ult. Decemrs, 
1630.) 


A Dainty oF Sea Birps From Sir Watrer Devereux* to Exror. 


““Nosie S',—The great defire I have to be preferved in your 
memory as one of your affectionate fervants, makes me prefume to 
trouble you with fuch impertinet lines as thefe, that have noe other 
bufinefs but to kiffe your handes, and to prefent you a faithfull though 
an unprofitable fervice, which, when you fhall doe me the honour to 
make triall of, I fhall be prowed to embrace any occafion that may 
let yo" fee, and y® world know, how much I am your fervant. 
Although, St, I am noe houfe keeper, F am bould to fend you an 
vnworthy prefent, the rather becaufe I fuppofe thefe fea birdes may 
be dainty with you, becaufe they are but fearce heere, for I could 
hardly get thefe. I hope you will not meafure my affection by fuch 
{malle expreffions as I am able to make. TI know you are never 
without a good fier where you, may eafily burie this fault of my pre= 
fumption in its owne afhes, and foe be Guickly revenged of the trouble 
I have put you to in reading thefe idle lines, My beft comfort and 
affurance is you can and will forgive the error, which is oceafioned by 
your very many favours and obligations, the fenfe whereof makes me 
{till bufie to appere and ambitious to fubferibe my felf, St, your humble 
fervant, W. D’evreux.+ Netly, the 7th of March. My lord of 


* Devereux fat for Tamworth, as we have feen, in the Third Parliament. 
He was coufin to the Earl of Effex, on whofe death in 1646, without male 
iffue, he became Vifcount Hereford. Effex had made his will in 1642, ap- 
pointing Algernon Earl of Northumberland, Robert Earl of Warwick, 
John Hampden, and Oliver St. John as his executors. 

f Addrefled : ‘To my honourable friend St John Eliot, prefent this with 
“* my fervice in the Tower.” 

Tete 
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Effex prefents his love and fervice to you, and bids me tell you he is 
really yours. I pray you prefent my fervice to Mr. Long.” Devereux 
to Aliot. (March 7th, 1630-1.) | 


Euior’s THANKS FOR THE PRESENT. 


<< Sr,__J knowe y" wifedome is too great to expect repaiment from a 
prifoner for that debt, which not in liberty he could fatisfie. It is a 
double ingagement yo" have now given mee by yt letter, by y™ pre- 
fent, befides the many obligac’ons heertofore, for w° I have no retri- 
bution but acknowledgment, nor opportunity for that but by the 
intervention of y? favours. Y™ charitie muft be my refuge in this cafe, 
to perfuade y" to remitt what y® have foe impos’d, whe? by anticipa- 
tion I prefume as the intenc’on of yo virtue, and that I muft ever honor 
and admire. I have noe expreffion worthy that noble Lord, to re- 
prefent me to his memory or to make oblation of my fervice; but, as 
by the advantage of a perfpective, through y™ conveyance, that may 
render it more acceptable, this faith I fhall deliver, that in affe€tion noe 
man is more his, not by parts but all, whe? when I am the mafter 
of myfelfe, he maie difpofe, and order as his owne thoughts. I fhall 
butt ftudie to obey him. Y" affiftance heerin fhall be an addic’on 
to my charge, in acknowledgment whereof, kiffinge your hand, I 
reft y™ humble fervant J. E”—Eliot to Devereux. (15th March, 
1630-1.) 


Lorp Lincotn’s Atrentions To Exior. 


« My Lo:—lI have foe many obligations to y™ favour as I know not 
wher to beginn my thankes, and I am foe farr beneathe all poflibilities 
of requitall as I mutft die indebted or forgiven, if the fame charitie 
which led y" hitherto, by reflection on it ielfe, make not that meritt 
we is dutie, the humble acceptation of y™ courtefies, and a perpetuitie 
in acknowledgment. I had long fince in this performance. kift y™ hands, 
if the uncertainty of conveyance to thofe parts, and an expectation of 
yt comminge upp to London, had not ftaid me; but now this oppor- 
tunity being prefented, and by a new occafion, I cannot neglect it 
without prejudice, my hart beinge moft affectionate to be knowen, and 
my indeavours, were they ufefulle, as ready to exprefle me, your Lo?s 
faithfull fervant J. E.”—E/iot to the Earl of Lincoln, (Tower of 
London, 2nd O€tober, 1631.) 


Euior writts To DenziL Holes AFTER LONG SILENCE, EXPLAINING 
1rs CAUSE. 


« Sir, —Through a long filence I hope you cann retaine the confi- 
dence and memoire of your frende. He that knows your virtue in 
the generale cannot doubt any particular of your charitie, The 
corruption of this age, if no other danger might occur, were an 


J 
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excufe, even in bufinefs, for not writing. The fun, we fee, begetts 
divers monfters on the earth, when it has heat and violence ; Time 
may do more on paper; therefore the fafeft entercourfe is by harts ; 
in this way I have much intelligence to give you, but you may divine 
it without prophefie. ”Tis but the honour and affeétion which I owe 
you, contracted in thefe fillables. Your moft faithful frend and fervant, 
J. E.’—Eliot to Denzil Holles. (23rd June, 1631.) 


Denzit Hoites REPLIES WITH MUCH AFFECTION, PREFERRING WHAT 
IS TO WHAT ONLY APPEARS TO BE. 

“‘ Wortny Sir,—I am confident you believe I have returned you a 
thoufand of thancks, and as many an{fwers to your loving letter, fince 
you were pleafed to honour me with it, as that before I did as many 
times vifit you with my beft well-wifhing thoughts, and entertaine 
you with the offers of my faithfulleft fervice; and that all this enter- 
courfe hath been really and trewly aéted, being done by the hart, 
which is both (as you fay) the fafeft, and indeed alone real: for that 
is, though perhaps it appeare not; whereas great outward profeffions 
many times appeare when thei are in fubftance nothing. You and I 
have found this to be trew Philofophy, which, as your wifdome will 
make ufe of to difcerne a fuperficiall frend, fo Jett your goodnefs do the 
fame. to judge aright of his filence and of all his a¢tions, who is with- 
out compliment your moft faithfull and affectionate frend and fervant 
D. Hotes. I need not exprefle here my defire to be remembered 
to the reft of our fellowes, nor need. I name them.”—AHo//es to Eliot. 
(“ Dameram, 26th September, 1631.”) 

In the three brief fucceeding notes we have pleafing 
evidence of Eliot’s grateful memory for fervice rendered 
tohim. Thomas Williamfon Wyan, to whom they relate, 
was his proctor and {folicitor in the admiralty-court 
throughout the Buckingham and Bagg confpiracy to 
deprive him of his vice-admiralty; with allufion to 
thofe days, as for one whom “in much trial” he had 
found to be a true friend, he now writes to Hampden 
on behalf of that old friend and fervant; and as, on 
the laft day of May, he dated his letter from his “ fum- 
<< mer-houfe ” in the Tower, he was thinking doubtlefs of 
the country air, of the fields and trees, and of all the 
fummer pleafures which his imprifonment denied to him. 


Exior Enctoses Tro Mr. Wyaw a Letrer For Hamppen. 


« St,—I know not how farr I may be ufefull to yo" purpofe, but my 
full intereft yo" have; and, though manie might be happier in yor 
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fervice, none can be more readie. The letter yo" defired is here in- 
clofed, whe you may reade and feale. If it be not to yor likeinge, 
correct it and returne it mee againe; and it fhall paffe in fuch forme as 
you prefcribe. ‘This, I hope, fhall ferve to exprefie the contynuance 
of my love, wh*} alters not to thofe that are the frends of J. E."— Eot 
tol. W. Wyan. (“'Tower, 28th Maij, 1631.”) 


Tue LeTreR ENCLOSED FOR HAMPDEN. 


« St,—This gentleman, Mr. Wyan, has honor’d me w™ an opinion, 
that my words and recommendation is yett ufefull; and to that end 
craves this addreffe unto yourfelfe. I-confeffe in this particular I am 
not altogeather wtPout hope, havinge experience of yo" charitie ; but it 
is that that warrants it, not my meritt: w® in all cafes, fever’d from 
yor favour, were a wonder. He is one whom, in much triall, I have 
found amongft the faithfulleft and moft affectionate of my frends. Lett 
him have that admiffion to yo™ creditt; and if you thinke me worthie 
of that opinion, fhew it on him, who comes as my hand for the re- 
ception of yo" curtefie; and has power to make that addition to the 
debt w* you have impof’d on J. E.” Eliot to Hampden. ( From my 
“‘fummer-houfe 7 th’ Tower: ult. Maij, 1631.”) 


Hamppen’s Repty. 


<< Sir,— I receaved yo™ commaunds by y® hands of Mr. Wian, and 
was glad to know by them that another’s word had power to commaund 
yor faith in my readineffe to obey you, w*® mine, it feems, had not. 
If you yet lack an experience, I wifh you had put mee upon y® teft of 
a worke more difficult and important, y* yo" opinion might be changed 
into beliefe. ‘That man you wrote for I will unfainedly receave into 
my good opinion, and declare it really when he fhall have occafion to 
putt me to y® proofe. I cannot trouble you with many words this 
time. Make good ufe of the booke you fhall receave fro mee, and of 
yor time.* Be fure you fhall render a ftri€t account of both to yor 
ever affured friend and feruant, Jo. Hamppen. Prefent my fervice to 
Mr. Long. I would faine heare of his health.”—Hampden to Eliot. 
(‘« Hampden, June 8th, 1631.”) 


What follows muft be given without remark. . I 
cannot throw any clear light upon it, and furmife or 
fuppofition might be mifleading. All that is known to 
me of “ Mrs. Blount” is that fhe was in fome way con- 
nected with the “ Mr. Drury” for whom we have feen 


* The allufion here is to the book fimilar in fubje& to Eliot’s treatife, 
which Hampden afterwards fent to him (azte, 611-614) ; and the injunétion 
to make good ufe of his time, was to urge him to complete the manufcript 
for fatisfaction of his friend’s defire to read it. 
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Eliot befpeaking Selden’s good offices. That for the time 
fhe had infpired Eliot with fomething more than mere 
friendly admiration, and had been the fubject of fome 
other written addrefs for which this letter is partly an 
apology, is the limit of what it would be fafe to affirm ; 
and it is only left to us to hope that the paffion here 
exprefled did not long difturb the philofophy or invade 
the reft of our imprifoned patriot. To love and be wife 
is a problem which the wifeft too often have found it 
the moft difficult to folve. 


Love’s Fears AND SUFFERINGS. 


«© To retract my error and yo" wonder for my yefterday’s addrefs, 
give me leave now to prefent myfelfe in the truth of that fadnefs 
wb affects mee, and to fhew y" the caufe, whereof that Nothing 
was the effect. Having hearde on Wednefday, by Mr. Drurye, of yt 
fickneffe, I became melancholie; or rather, by fympathie did participat 
yor greife. That apprehenfion caft me into new paffions, wh°? had 
operation as my fears and hopes did give them force. Sometimes I 
conceaved (and in thofe thoughtes tooke comfort) that though, as a 
ftranger, trouble might falute yo", it could not as a familiar pretend to 
foe much f{weetnefle. At other times I doubted (as love is always 
jelous) that the ill genius of this age, as envious of fuch excellence, had 
corrupted ficknefs to attempt it, and foe yo" worth was turned into a 
prejudice. In thefe thoughtes I number’d the minutes of that night; 
every revolution givinge a new modell of uncertaintie, that multiplied 
my fears. Thofe were followed by defires of intelligence, of helpe, 
both check’t by wante and difabilitie, that in y® morning they lefte me 
in fuch a wilderneffe and diftraétion, that fomething mutt be done for 
- eafe and fatisfaccon. In w labour, that freake and abortion was 
brought fourth; and this was the occafion of that entercourfe, from which 
a new difcoverie arifeing of the continuance of yo" paines, fuch an 
addition it has given me of doubts, and fears, and forrowes, that, 
weighinge the condition they were in who ftand for examples of 
calamitie, in them y" reade the character of my fufferinges who am 
nothinge but misfortune. Let yo" anfweare nowe releafe me w*® af- 
furance of yo" healthe. At leaft te// me you are well, that the beleife 
may cozen me. As I have noe wifhes greater, nothing can more pleafe 
me than that newes to be delivered by yvfelfe; for wh* favour, though 
I am not capable of more, I am petitioner to y™ ffortune and yo" good- 
nefle. And foe, kiffinge y™ fair hands, in hopes I refte y* humble 
fervant, J. E.’—Eliot to Mrs. Blount. (10th June, 1630.) 


The next three letters exhibit a difference with Sir 
Miles Hobart, Eliot’s ex-fellow-prifoner, not now in any 
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way interefting to us except for the points of character 
it elicits. Hobart’s difcontent had been caufed by the 
terms of an award made by Eliot as to the fecu- 
rities on fome property iri Wiltthire, affecting Walter 
Long’s eftate. Eliot’s fuperiority in the difpute is 
manifeft. . The rules he prefcribes to himfelf in contro- 
verfy with a friend; his quiet rebuke of Hobart’s petu- 
lance; the unmoved way in which, defending himfelf 
from the charge of unfriendlinefs or unkindnefs, he 
fhows to what extent there was ground for cenfure if 
only that had been his obje@; his calm yet not uncour- 
teous reaflertion of what had moved Hobart’s wrath; 
and his intimation that he fhall not indulge his too hafty 
friend’s propenfity to quarrel by permitting the corref- 
pondence to continue ; are all excellent perfonal traits, and 
the letters otherwife are happily characteriftic of him. 


EviotT rEpLigs To A Compiainr From Hosarr. 

“ St,—I did hope y* confidence had beene fuch of me in general] 
that I fhould not neede a particular explication to y"felfe of that refpect 
whe? is owing unto all men. Two rules I have alwaies held inviolable 
as the confequents of charitie and juftice: not to conceave a jeloufie to 
Jome s nor to judge without a hearinge. And thefe in your cafe have 
been foe faithfullie obferv’d, that upon the report of anie paflages of 
yors I have ftill favor’d them with the beft conftrv@ions: and though, 
at fome inftance of particulars in the point of yo™ awarde which 
might feeme to varie from that order, I have by way of fuppofition 
then expreft my‘felfe in diflike of fuch indeavors, yet Lam not foe pre- 
judicat to determine of the faét, or without conference with ytfelfe to 
conclude you guiltie. ’Tis true upon an agreement faithfully and exaétly 
eftablifht, I prefum’d to have found an exa@ readinefle of perform- 
ance, w°? I am confident would have beene for the benefit of all fides ; 
but all aétes and prevarications to the contrary, as they will have ina 
true eftimate or value neither fatisfa@tion nor advantage, foe they cannot 
but receave from me that cenfure and opinion wh*h my freinds will 
never meritt. And thus in all fervice and affection I reft y™ affured 
frend J. E.”—Eiot to Hobart. (11* Julij, 1630.) 


Hosarr resents Exior’s ELeGANCE oF Purase AND QuaInTNESs 
oF Wir. 
*« St,—In the elegancy of phrafe I know not wh Way to retourne 
anf{weere to your le", but by commending that part only. I perceive a 
wife man may many times be mifsled, when witnefles are produe’d to 
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them who have no power to take their teftimony upon oath ; and if that 
way I have bin abuf'd, it is not the quaintnefs of wit that fhal be able 
to preclude me guilty, either of weaknefe or faithle{nes. Let me rather 
know the worft you can make of anything that I have done, than be 
wrapt up in the bundle of your friends, whofe merits cannot reatch 
your worth. ‘Thus, defiring to be approved your honeft friend rather 
than your affured friend, I refte in hope to know the particulares 
whereupon your cenfure and opinion is grounded. Mrtes Hoparrs.” 
Hobart to Eliot. (11 Julij, 1630.) 


Etior’s Lesson To Hosarr in TEMPER AND ConTROVERSY. 


** Sir,—I fee it is not unjuftifiable in reafon that I am foe flow to 
write; and though the prefent neceflitie doe exact it, I fhall defire you 
hereafter to excufe mee if I fhould not complement in that ceremonie : 
miftakeings being too frequent in difcourfe, but thofe in paper more 
permanent and bindinge. Your fecond letter gives me occafion of this, 
wherein you fhew at leaft a mifconception of my anfwear to your for- 
mer, if not more. The particulars you enquire doe prove it: from 
whence you feeke a ground of my cenfure and opinion, as if I had caft 
fome ill conjectures on you. Whereas I had noe fuch thought in my 
expreffion, and prefum’d that could not now have fail’d me. If you 
againe confider it, the {cope in genrall will fatisfie. It faies that I had 
an expectation of an exaét performance of agreements; and that of anie 
prevarications or breach I could not have a good cenfure or opinion. 
But, that I concluded any fuch on you, or did infer a jeloufie thereof, 
I muft be much miftaken to have it thought foe: and inftead of cen- 
furing,am mis-cenfured. The particulars likewife cleare it, if you view 
them: w°? tell you that upon all reports I have made the moft favor- 
able conftruétions. And though fome objections might be fram’d 
againft the courfe of your proceedinges, yet I had not of myfelfe made 
the leaft conclufion to you" prejudice : zor could do foe, without hearing, 
againft anie man, much les to thofe which are numbered as my frendes. 
You knowe in our laft conference how I dealt with you in this pointe ; 
how freelie I gave what was then objected ; and as gladlie tooke your 
anfwear, to which I find againe fomething now oppofd. For whereas 
you laid the reafon for the countermanding of your meflenger whch 
was fent to take the fecuritie in Wiltfhire, and feemd [to] ground that 
act upon the icope of yor other writings with your lawyer, done as you 
conceav’d for the prevention of yt worke when the other was in for- 
wardne(s, it is affirmed, to the contrarie, that that interruption wit? 
your lawyer was before it, in the morninge, when you ftood averfe and 
difaffe€led to the other, and that the fenfe thereof onlie brought you on 
to that feeming confent and difpatch for the fecuritie, we? (having 
thereby got a freedom in the other) you againe fecretlie retraéted. This 
likewife is alleged : but how truly I determine not: foe farr [am from 
a hafty cenfure or opinion. And therein, being carefull of my dutie to 
all men, as in particular of my friendfhip unto you, I have a little 
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further laboured to improve the opportunitie before me, by Mrs. Long 
being here, and to know how farr fhe has uf‘d my name in the queftion 
of your dealings ; who gives this anfwear, and defires to make it in your 
prefence (having feen the charge,you give in your letter): That it is 
either a jeloufie or invention of your own, and what no waie can be 
author’d upon her. But having thus farr trod the path of fatisfaétion, 
I mutt goe a little further; both to give and take it. There be fome 
paflages in your letter I underftand not, and am not willing to miftake 
them. Nor will I fix mine eye upon the lighter objeéts. But when 
you {peake of a wife man’s being miftaken, of teftimonies taken wt®out 
oath, and your abufe that way—in thefe things I fhould be glad to 
knowe the meaninge. And if they relate to me, and the prefent occa- 
fion and difcourfe, I have {aid enough to cleare it: If to the award and 
judgment that is paft, though I have noe pretence to wifdom, I doubt 
not to find witt enough to juftifie that at. For which I fhall make the 
reafons publick that will fhew where the abufe does refte. But retayn- 
ing my confidence in your charitie, as I fhall not but deferve it, I re- 
maine your both honeft and affured friend J. E.”—E/iot to Hobart.* 
- (12 Julij, 1630.) 

The letters I fhall clofe this fe@tion with are a portion of 
- the correfpondence with Mr. Thomas Godfrey,“ honeft 
‘< Tom” as he was wont to be called, of the “ ffriers, neere 
“ Grantham,” to whom many references have already 
been made. He was the centre of a group of friends in 
the Lincolnfhire country, ‘ honeft fons of Lincolnfhire ” 
as hereafter we fhall find Eliot call them in writing to Sir 
Edward Ayfcough, with whom the imprifoned patriot 
feems to have been an object of {pecial folicitude, which 
he warmly repaid. They had all fat with him in the third 
parliament. Befides Godfrey himfelf, there were the two 
knights for the county, Sir Edward Ayfcough and Sir 
William Armyne; and there was his neighbour, Mr. 
Thomas Hatcher of Corby, “the other honeft Tom” 
as Eliot defcribes him, who reprefented Grantham ; who 
feems to have taken a peculiar intereft in Eliot’s literary 
labours, and a letter to whom will fitly introduce the 
reft that claim infertion here. 


* Hobart did not live long after his releafe. He died in June 1632, 
from the effeéts of injuries received in an accident. His horfes taking fright 
in defcending Highgate hill, he was thrown from the carriage and killed. 
The Long Parliament voted soo/. for a monument to his memory ; and this 
was erected at Great Marlow, for which he fat in Parliament. 
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EL:or ENLARGES ON HIS Desr To HIs Frienps in LINCOLNSHIRE. 


“« S*,—If a prifoner may pretend to happineffe, and that fuch ex- 
cellence can defcend foe low, I may now challenge it as my right, 
entitled by yot favour. To be reteyned in the memory of my Lin- 
colnfhire frends; to be acknowledg’d in that name by fuch a worth, 
and judgment ; to have an expreffion of that favour, and yot own hand 
to witneffe it (the diftances confidered, of places and conditions; and 
the operation of the tyme, when defertion onlie is in ufe); it is foe neer 
a wonder, that to make my joye proportionable, had I not other checkes 
and intelligences within mee, I fhould put a new eftimat’on on myfelfe, 
and forgett myne owne misfortunes, throughe the influence of yor 
charitie. Though I cannot equall it w* the meritts of yo" virtue, I 
fhall ftill acknowledg them; and the confeffion I hope will be ac- 
ceptable from him, that has not abilitie for more. My affeétions onlie 
are at libertie, and in all redineffe to ferve yo". When I may give them 
demonftration, and that opportunitie and occafion is prefented, they fhall 
foe render me that yo" fhall not doubt I am y* moft faithfull frend J. E.” 
—Eliot to Hatcher. ('Tower, x™° June, 1630.) 


Exrot sEnps A Lerrer InTO LincoLNSHIRE BY VALENTINE. 


« S$", The faifty of this conveyance prevents all excufe, and though 
I wrote not, his prefence were a letter. A large remembrance he is, 
and I hope you foe will take him from me, who, wanteing better 
intereft, yett thus may fend him unto yo". He'is likewife a parcell of 
intelligence ; fo great a newes, as I thinke you could meet with nothing 
firanger; and fo full of the knowledge of the tyme, as you have all 
things elfe in him. So that in all parts he is the exa¢tnefle and per- 
fe€tion of a letter. ‘To him therefore I have com/’itted all the offices 
of my love. His duty is to fee you and to ferve yo" in thofe parts ; 
and if there be any imployment for you heer of wh I might be worthy, 
his care muft be to intimate the occafion, and I fhall endeavour in the 
reft. He has undertaken likewife for me to kifs the hand of yo™ good 
Lady, and to make his acknowledgement of my debt. You have my 
prayers for fatisfacc’on ; and, when ther fhall be opportunitie for more, 


mytelfe, y" fervant J. E.”* Eliot to Godfrey. (2nd Auguit, 1630.) 


Some LincoLNsHIRE FRIENDS HAVE VISITED HIM IN THE TOWER. 


«© §r,—I have had this daie a double happinefle by the acceffion of 
y® letters and y* frends: and beinge parted nowe from them, I cannott 
but prefentlie returne myfelfe to you. It’s a great fhare yo" have in 
me, even all if yo" commaund it; and not to give it fome expreflion, 


* This isthe letter referred to, ante, 608 ; though Valentine did not arrive 
at Grantham with it until the clofe of September, in what Eliot called after- 
wards his “‘ fecond progrefs : ’’ when he appears not to have feen Godfrey. 
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were to tranfgreffe both gratitude and love. I am confident I have had 
yor prayers for all that I injoye, and it’s too much not to be acknow- 
ledg’d. What yo" have given me in y*felfe is foe much above all 
meritt, that I have nothing to. requite it, but the like prayers and 
wifhes. For the retribution of myfelfe, more than is imported in af- 
fection, is foe vaine and ufeleffe, as it is unworthie y* acceptance: and I 
would not have that affinitie with complement to offer what I have not 
abilitie to performe. But thus much I affure (and I hope for better for 
worfe yo" will receave it), that what I am, I am wholie yours, and 
readie on all occafions to exprefle me y" moft faithfull frend, J. E.” 
—Elist “to Godfrey” (endorfed). (8th November, 1630.) 


A Visiror FRoM GODFREY TAKES BACK THE PrisonErR’s THANKS. 


“Tam happie in all occafions to heare from yo", and now doublie, 
by this gentleman, with your letters to have the fruition of himfelfe. I 
hope hee fhall returne as well to you as hee has beene wt us, where he 
has not contraéted the leafte figne of indifpofition in his health, nor anie 
ill in manners, if yo" broth Valentine have not corrupted him. I con- 
fefs there maye be fomme daunger in that, in refpeét of the ftronge 
infection which he has: but the cuntrye, and your counfell, will foon 
rectifie it; to whofe tuition I muft therefore recom’end him. Love 
him, as you doe. His worth dothe meritt it. Ufe him as the image 
of yo" goodnes, fharing yorfelves with one another. I dare promife 
unto either it fhall be without loffe: naie, the mutuall benefitt web that 
tranfaction fhall import, will have noe gaine els to anfweare it. Yo 
muft pardon mee if I be envioufe to yo" both, out of affection unto 
either. To you I envie his prefence and focietie. For that happines 
of yo' I envye him. That fingle happines of either, noe other can be 
worthye of: but infinite were his happines that might enjoye you both! 
Pardon mee to with, though [ cannott deferve it; and in that with let 
me be prefent with you. I praie reprefent my fervice to yor moft good 
La: whofe hand I kifle.”—Efiot to Godfrey. (13th Jan¥, 1630-31.) 


Goprrey senps News or mutuat Frienps, anp A WorD ABOUT THE 
Compositions ror KnicHruoop. 


“Nose S",—I conceive the deathe of o¥ greate Sanderfon hathe 
ftayed my buifnes of knightinge, untill fome other of his condition fhall 
informe agaynft me; the w°» I doe not much value: neither fhall I foe 
muche as thinke of them, althoughe I doubte not but this countrey will 
afforde manie, whom I will leave as they are. Yo? ffreinds are well. 
St William Armyne, wt his good lady, hathe been to vifitte his poore 
brother Kingfton, wt* whom he fpente more tyme than ufuallie his 
LoP’s friends doe. And yo? molt faythfull fervant makes good the 
ffriers, obfervinge the bafe wayes of a corporation ; fometymes vifittinge 
the little Lorde Willoughbie (who brought an ague from London) and 
home agayne. If wifhes were powerfull, I fhould be often wth you. 
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However my hartie well-wifhes, and my daylie praiers, doe and fhall 
ever attende you; the we? I doe at this tyme (w my fervice) prefent 
unto you; ever reftinge yo™ mofte faithfull fervant to cofiande, Tuo: 
Goprrey. My wyfe doth wifhe you all happinefs. I defire my refpect 
may be remembered to Mr. Longe, if he be ftill of you.”——Godfrey 
to Eliot. (‘ The ffriers, neere Grantham,” z1ft June, 1631.) 


ELior REPLIES WITH HIS OWN NEws as To KniGHTHOOD ComMPposITIONs. 


<< St, I hope yo™ great lord [‘‘ Sanderfon”] has carried with him all 
the intention of yo trouble for the knighthood, and that with him that 
bufinefs nowe is buried. There is little here nowe acted in that fceane. 
The harveft was in the countrye; and it is thought the Cott wiil 
not be at more trouble for the gleaninges. ‘Thofe that putt themfelves 
upon the judgmt of the lawe, ftand yett w*out prejudice therein. The 
funne feemes more powerfull than the windes, For thofe that are not 
flattered from their monies doe retaine them; and though there be a 
threatninge of fome ftormes, yet the men are fafe. This bearer can 
give you the ftate of of affaires. From whome having receav’d the 
honor of yo® letter and his companie, I could not but returne this paper 
in acknowledgmt of them both, refting y™ moft faithfull fervant J. EF. 
Reprefent my humble fervice to yo" Ladie.”—Eliot to Godfrey. (2gth 
Junij, 1631.) 

Other correfpondence with thefe Lincolnfhire friends 
will accompany us even to the clofing fcene: and from 
what paffed meanwhile with one of them on the fubjec 
of Eliot’s treatife of philofophy, we may learn what further 
it will intereft us to know of that labour of love fo 
dearly cherifhed by him ; which, fince we read of it in his 
correfpondence with Hampden, he has gone far to 
complete, and is now ready, at the inftance of Mr. 
Hatcher, Mr. Selden, Mr. James, and other friends, to 


give to the world. 


V. Tue Monarcuy or Man. 


At the opening of September 1631, Eliot fent to Mr. 
Hatcher his completed treatife. He had promifed it 
earlier, but the papers were detained by Hampden. 
They had come entirely to his hands, he faid, “ but yef- 
“ terday.” Nor had they ever met in one body before 
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that. In parts as they were created, they had been dis- 
perft; fo had they gone to Luke, to Knightley, and to 
other friends ; and thus they had been much divided, but 
little feen. In a complete form they had been feen by 
Mr. Hampden only, and Mr. Hatcher’s was “ the fecond 
“* veiw intended them, w*® now they come to take, and 
“* to receave yo" taft and relifh of them.” In the next 
fentences fome touch of an author’s fenfitive and anxious 
temperament may perhaps be detected. ‘‘ Yo" muft be 
“ yuft herein,” he faid. ‘Soe much they challendge as 
“ their due ; without partialitie to cenfure them. Where- 
“in by the bonds of friendfhip I oblidge yo" freely to 
“ deale with me; w fhall be an expreflion of the 
“quality of yo" love. And if you faile in this, I hall 
“then doubt in all. Acquitt you of this jeolofie as 
“ fpeedily as you may, and return thefe pilgrims to me, 
“that they may be faire written in one body. The 
“ blotts and interlinings yo" muft pardon; w™ are inci- 
“dents to fuch draughts: this being more fubjec to 
** them than others, comming from a pen more fals and 
*‘ weake than all; to which a difadvantage more was 
*“‘ added, in that it was an effort of recreation only, 
“and noe labour.” When the defign for it furprifed 
him, he added, he had fome more {erious things in hand ; 
and thefe ftill held on for the bufinefs of his thoughts, 
the others being made but a {port and entertainment for 
awhile. The allufion was to his Memoir of the Parlia- 
ment, and to his Tract on Government. He clofed his 
letter with meflages of remembrance to his friend’s 
““countrimen Sir Will Armine, S' Edward Ayfcough, 
“and the other honeft Tom,* w* all y" noble Ladies,” 
for whofe health and happinefs he fhould facrifice his 
humbleft prayers.+ 

Mr. Hatcher’s reply, dated from Carby three weeks 


later, is enthufiaftic in its acknowledgement of Eliot’s 


* Mr. Godfrey ; whofe name was Thomas, as Mr. Hatcher’s was. 
t MSS. at Port Eliot: 1ft September, 1631. 
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confidence and favour. Many comforts had he ftored 
up in his life, derived from Eliot; but fuch fupreme en- 
joyment he had never known as at the hour in which he 
found himfelf entrufted with thofe jewels, his papers, to 
make him glad and happy with the fruition of them 
before fo many his far abler friends, to whofe view and 
judgment he might more profitably have prefented 
them. But he befeeched his friend not to expect that he 
fhould pafs any cenfure upon them ; for how could they 
need that, coming from fuch hands?* That was not 
the end for which he fo much had “ defired and thirfted ” 
for them ; but that he might in them, though but im- 
perfect images and reprefentations of their author, enjoy 
in part Eliot himfelf, to the fatisfaction of his affections 
in fome degree and meafure.t He had received them 
only at the beginning of the week in which he was 
writing ; [ and he could not now think them fo fure in 
any hands as in his own. He would therefore crave to 
keep them till the next term, when he intended (God 
willing) himfelf to render them fafe at the Tower.§ 
Next term came and paffed, however, and the promife 


* << Efpecially from me, who too well know, and am too con{cious to 
<< myfelfe of mine own emptineffe and weaknefle of judgment, to dare hazard 
‘¢ it upon fuch a fubject.”” 

+ * And alfo from them gather fome good knowledge and inftructions, 
“¢ to the bettering of my mynd and underftanding ; for from them we moft 
«¢ willingly learne of whofe love we are beft perfuaded : and this being thus, 
“¢ T affure myfelfe you likewife obtaine fome part of yo" end ; and it cannot 
“¢ but be well contenting unto you, that that w°? was yor {port and recrea- 
“¢ tion, may now be the delight and profitt of yo" freind.” 

t “I received them but the beginning of this weeke, the 19th of this 
“‘ month, and doe fomewhat marvel at y® flackneffe, for by y* letter I 
«« perceave they came from you, y* firft of this prefent.”” 

§ I give the clofe of the letter. ‘‘ In the meane time, they fhall not want 
‘* fuch cherifhings as may be expected from him who will ever beare a moft 
“¢ faithfull and true-hearted affection to you their authour.—Yo's THo: 
“ Hatcuer. St, I befeech you prefent my love and heartieft well-withes 
“‘ tomy noble goffip, yo" now onely companion, [Wat. Long]. As to yo™ 
“« fervant, of old good freind, and Mr. Atturney’s great favourite” [Valen- 
tine], ‘“‘ we cannot yett have the happinefe of his prefence in thefe parts; 
“«< nor have heard anything of him fince his departure from Weftminfter.”— 
Garby, 22nd Sept. 1631. Port Eliot MSS. 
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was not kept; Mr. Hatcher writing on the roth of 
Oétober to fay that having happily got rid of the urgent 
occafions which were to have rendered neceflary his at- 
tendance in London that term, he had found himfelf at 
liberty to “defcend into his own infirmities,” which 
daily perfuaded him not to hazard a weak body to fo 
long a winter journey. To have broken his promife of 
feeing his imprifoned friend had been neverthelefs a great 
grief to him; and he could not bring himfelf as yet to 
take advantage of that meffenger to return his papers, 
thofe pledges of his love, and fo lofe the opportunity of 
again reading them with that attention and leifure which 
both their own worth required, and his affection to them 
challenged from him.* Since the firft reczipt of them he 
had been in this refpect unfortunate, “ not having been 
“two whole days at home;” and upon the fame love, 
therefore, which had firft moved Eliot to communicate 
them, he fhould rely for his permiffion to keep them a 
little longer. “But I will engage my promife once 
“more, to fend them fafe unto you before the end of 
“‘ this tearme, unleffe you fignifie yo" pleafure for my 
“* longer enjoying of them.” His letter clofes with the 
old earneft meflage from “ all the good friends” of Sir 
John in thofe Lincoln thire parts; being efpecially required, 
he adds, to fend from “ St Ed: Ayfcoughe, who is now 
“‘ with me, his trueft love, and bett re{pects, and heartieft 
‘© well-wifhes.” Eliot replied five days afterwards to 
the effec that one who was fo pious in his favours 
needed not to doubt conftructions. Such purpofes as 
neceflity prevented were {fatisfied by her laws; and the 


* «The breach of promife, and change of refolution, are things in them- 
** felves fo grievous unto me, that I need no other punifhment for them, than 
“* mine own guiltineffe ; let me therefore humbly deprecate yo difpleafure, 
“* that it may not be added to that weight. W° I fhall hope to obtaine the 
“rather, if you pleafe to confider that my promife was primarily grounded 
“upon an opinion of my neceflary attendance at London this tearme, for 
“* the difpatch of fome urgent occafions ; w** now happily falling away, I 


“* am fett free from y® engagemt, and at liberty.” Port Eliot MSS: roth of 
Oétober, 1631. 
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obfervances of the greater good and benefit could be no 
breach of promife.* For the papers his friend retained, 
he was to ufe until Chriftmas, as he defired, his own 
liberty in returning them ; but he was to remember that 
with them an account of them was to be rendered. 
*« That audit is expected, and I. doe know you'll keep 
“it, who will be juft with y" enemies, much more with 
“< y* freinds.” 

Eight days before Chriftmas the “audit” was ren- 
dered; Mr. Hatcher not daring, as he then wrote, to 
tranfgrefs the limits fet for return of the papers, although 
he had-preffed as near as might be on the time. For he 
confeffed he was loath, fooner than needs muft, to part 
with fuch fweet companions, fuch faithful counfellors ; 
while he could not in his reafon and judgment but ac- 
knowledge that it was not fitting fuch jewels fhould lie 
fo long hidden and obfcured in his hands. But how was 
he to comply with that other harder condition laid upon 
him? What could he write that fhould be worthy of 
fuch excellence? The next term, he fuppofed, fome oc- 
cafions might take him to London, where as the beft re- 
compenfe of that journey he fhould be glad to fee and 
attend Eliot ; ready then, if he ftill exaéted it, to dif 
charge himfelf in perfon of that debt which he had laid 
fo hard upon him. Neverthelefs the good man, though 
apparently at the clofe of what he has to fay, lingers and 
paufes ftill, as if the fubjeé&t had a fafcination he could 
not refift; and he ends by launching into eulogy of 
Eliot’s work expreffed with a warmth of perfonal affec- 
tion that gives it an intereft beyond the moft refined 
or delicate criticifm. The value of the tribute is its 
identification of the man with the philofophy. In the 
grandeur of its defign, in the reach and {cope of its 
moral teaching, in the lofty ideal to which its thought 


* “My affections w* are earneft for y* companie doe more defire y* health, 
*< and that which is foe pretious in itfelfe, I would not hazard for him that 
“is foe vile.” Port Eliot MSS. 15th Oégtober, 1631. 
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afpires, this friend fees only in another form his old leader 
in the commons’ houfe, continuing ftill his labours as in 
that other field, applying all his faculties and energies to 
the fervice of his countrymen, teaching moral reftraint 
with the fame ardour wherewith he contended for politi- 
cal freedom, and working out in the filence of his prifon, 
as amid the ftruggles of that famous parliament, the fame 
difinterefted aims with the fame unfaltering purpofe. The 
moft keen critical powers, if worthy Mr. Hatcher had 
poffeffed them, could not have guided him to a conclufion 
more wife or juft. 


« But, alas! what can my poverty adde to yo" abundance!’ How- 
“ever, my heart fhal be then, and ever open unto you. Although I 
“ fhall not be able to fay more than this, w°® I now profeffe, that 
“ when I had read your difcourfe, and contemplated the excellency of 
“the matter; the exquifitenefle and beauty of the forme, the con- 
“ trivall and difpofition of each part, the elegancy of the phrafe and 
“ expreffion, and the riches and majefty of the whole ; it raifed fuch an 
“‘ admiration in me, as did preclude all cenfure, and left no roome for 
“‘ opinion to enter; w° therefore yo" muft not expect. Befides, I 
“« found in it this property of excellence, that the better it is knowne 
“* and underftood, the more ftill it infinuates itfelfe into the liking and 
“* approbation of the reader. For, upon my firit reading, I muft con- 
“ fefle I fancyed to myfelfe many paflages wc? I thought might be 
“¢ faultie ; and I was glad, thinkinge thereby to approve myéfelfe juft 
“and faithfull unto you (w° are the titles I more ftudy and labor for, 
“ than to be accounted wife and judicious; fince I conceive a poflibility 
“of attaining into them, whereas thefe are above my reach); when 
“upon a fecond and third perufall, I faw myfelfe fruftrated of that 
“hope. All thofe imaginations vanifhed; and nothing appeared fave 
“ perhaps a flip of a penne, an omiflion or redundance of a word, the 
“ propriety of a phrafe, or fome fuch fmall thing, as whe upon yor 
“* owne reveiw will eafily of itfelfe fall off§ We) reveiw I with might 
“ fpeedily be made that fo yo" freinds might the fooner be made happy 
*« in the enjoying thereof. For, I prefume, I have through your bounty 
“but anticipated that favour w° you intend to them all at leaft, if not 
“ to all, in comunicating unto them thefe images and reprefentations of 
“ yorfelfe, wherin yo" freinds, and they that know you, may daily fee 
“‘ and enjoy yous thefe being but the expreffions and manifeftations of 
“ yo" truly ennobled mynd. You [are] the modell and compendium of 
“thefe; and thofe that are ftrangers to yo", may in thefe gett the 
“ knowledge and acquaintance of you; and of themfelves too, if rightly 
“* they will apply thefe rules: and all may learn the way to that hap- 
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** pinefs and felicity, w° is the utmoft end of all defire, and of all ope- 
“rations. And this, I am confident, is yo" purpofe. Yor thoughts 
“and endeavors terminate not in yorfelfe, but are of a farre more 
“ large extent and latitude, ayming at the generall and publicke good of 
“all. How you may bring profit, profperity, peace, joy, and this 
“ happinefs to all,—this I know is your ftudy. Your meditations are 
“bent upon this objeét. We) bleffed thoughts and cogitations in 
“ you, leaft I fhould too long interrupt with thefe empty lines, I will 
“here conclude: heartily praying that you may long live, in the full 
“ fruition of this happinefse you have difcovered; that you may be 
“happy in y"felfe, in the contemplation and exercife of all virtue ; 
“happy to yo" freinds and country, in the fuccefsful beftowing thefe 
“* yor good dire¢tions, and bleffed endeavours to raife them, and it, to 
“ that height of bliffe. And happy may you be to all, when, the funne 
“of honor fhining on yo virtue, that fhadow may attend it wh is 
“‘ onely of price and worth to them that fo account it: and amidt 
“ thefe, let me onely have the happinefle, according to my ambition, to 
“be efteemed y* moft faithfull and truely loving freind and fervant, 
“ To: Harcuer.—Carby : 178 Dec. 1631.” * 

The next friend to whom Eliot fent his completed 
manufcript was Richard James; and, his chief defire 
now, as it would feem, being to fatisfy himfelf as to the 
propriety of printing it, I find, under date of the 1 5th 
of the following month, a letter from that learned perfon 
ftrongly urging its publication, and exprefling briefly, 
but in ftriking language, the exact thought of the Lin- 
colnfhire fquire. His treatife, he faid, was a very good 
copy of himfelf, and fuch as he wifhed to fee printed 
“« for the ufe of our countrie.” Peradventure it would 
raife them to fome apprehenfion of equanimity, magna- 
nimity, and juftice; without which there could be no 
happinefs in this life, nor affurance of the other. Sir 
John had confulted him on the queftion of putting it 
forth without his name, as to which he merely fays that 
if his friend fhould be of mind to let it come forth 
filently, “the intimation of the author twice given may 
“< be eafily altered; ” and the remark feems to have led to 
the erafure of thofe paffages. James clofed his letter by 
allufion to fome few notes of his own, calling them his 
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“‘but momentary criticifms on the reading,” which de- 
fired to go to Eliot by word if they might, or otherwife 
by what hand he pleafed. _ And fo, all there bleffing and 
faluting his noble courage, he refted his faithful fervant.* 

A detached paper in James’s handwriting among the 
Port Eliot MSS. contains evidently the notes in queftion, 
which we may affume, therefore, that Eliot preferred 
rather to receive in writing than at an interview. They 
are worth fubjoining for their curious evidence of what 
D’Ewes, in his intolerant puritanical way, calls the writer’s 
*‘atheiftical profane way.” A comparifon with the 
treatife as finally tranfcribed fhows that Eliot had paid 


fome attention to them, but not much. 


** Monarchie to(o) much extolled. 

* The difquifition on Tacitus’s definition impertinent, it being but the 
“ flatterie of tyrants (fol. 21). 

“David and Solomon not to be ftiled the beft or wifeft of princes. 
“ Jewifh examples to be warily produced (fol. 25) t 

* Auguftus not to be commended. He was a villaine: fo lived, fo 
“died: guided by the gourmand As, and would not heere Agrippa 
ae 0) ae TG 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: “15th Januarie. To my noble friend Sir Ihon 
“ Elyott, give theife.” 

+ James’s objection feems hypercritical, inafmuch as Eliot had dif 
tinétly guarded himfelf againft mifconftruétion in the paflage by ftating its 
intention to be fimply expofitory of the origin of the deference to princes. 
I give the original : ‘‘ In His love, in the immenfe depth and vaftnefS of that 
“fea of love, in God’s high providence forefeeing that (as of ould tyme 
“« with the Ifraellites), under the terror of His commands, the thunder of 
“* His juftice, men could not heare and live, Hee was held to have prepar’d 
“* a medium betweene them, a Mofes to be the keeper of the Laws, a dele- 
“< gate, a fubftitute for adminiftration of the government. And foe even 
* Tacitus did approve them, in/ffar dei eff, not only as His deputies and 
“* Vicegerents, but as the image of His majefty and the figure of His glory 
“among men. From whence cometh alfo that of St. Paul in willing every- 
“ fowle to bee fubject to the higher powers, fince there is no power but of 
“* God, and the powers that bee are ordained of God.”” There is no opinion 
of his own in that part of the treatife. 

{ The paffage objected to ftill ftands: ‘* Let David and Solomon be ex- 
“ amples ; David the beft, Solomon the wifeft of all princes : ” Eliot giving 
the fcriptural authority in his margin. The fecond allufion to Solomon 
as the “ wifeft of all mortals” ftands alfo unaltered; and in like manner 
Eliot had refufed to give up Auguftus, whofe eulogy remains, 
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““ Tibi foli peccav. (pag. 36) becaufe he had committed a politick 
“« murder in which he ftood cleere to men. 

“Religion, as it is ufually taken for profeffion of thefe or thofe 
“ articles, is no anchor of ftate. 

“The fecrett of government, arcanus imperii, not to be named: ’tis 
“a word of tyrannie. In faire governments all is cleere and open 


** (fol. 74). 

“Solomon (pag. 75) ‘ that was the wifeft of all mortalls.? No. That 
“* amongft the Jews is fo reputed. 

«The difcourfe concerning the philofophers not much pertinent to 
“the Treatife; they being for the moft part, to their private ends, 
“ politick impoftors, and fo fam’d by Plato. Otherwife truft in fo 
** much as concerns a politicke bodie is ever open and cleere (pag. 77). 

*‘Fortunat unfortunat peice of meritt (pag. 150). Aliter dicend.” * 

This kind of objection, however, was not what Eliot 
had moft to apprehend, in committing what he had written 
to a wider audience. Intimations of a fear from other 
and dearer friends had reached him, which he feems to 
have thought it needful to guard againft. Had he not 
too much regarded from the fame point of view, and 
placed upon a too equal footing, things human and 
things divine? Had not his tendency been throughout 
to lift almoft to a level with the infpired wifdom, the 
mere wifdom of the heathen, and to build up his edifice 
of morality independent of God’s revelation? To this 
fear he addreffed himfelf in a preface for the reader, 
which, though not preferved with the tranfcribed copies 
of his manufcript, I difcovered lately among his papers. 
He well knew, he fays in it, there were thofe who would 
varioufly diflike his tract, fome for what it was, and 
fome for what it was not. The politics, he knew, were a 
contradiétion to fome who only loved their like; but 

* It feems doubtful whether James would have had the whole paflage 
otherwife expreffed (it is that relating to Overbury, fee ante, 1. 30 and 
605-6), or only the fpecial words quoted ; but Eliot, taking him in the 
latter fenfe, has deferred to his criticifm by ftriking out “ fortunat,” a 
change of queftionable tafte. Inthe copy at Port Eliot the paflage ftands 
“‘ that fortunat unfortunat piece of merit whoe dyed where nowe I live,” 
but the pen has been paffed through “ fortunat,” and in the Britifh Mufeum 
tran{cript it does not appear. 


+ See ante, i. 582-3. In an appendix to my firft volume will be found 
a general abftract of the treatife with quotation of many ftriking paflages. 
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let reafon conteft reafon, and truth decide on both. The 
morals alfo would be a fcandal to others, who allowed 
nothing but divine. But in the latitude of his reader’s 
wifdom he had a full fecurity againft fuch objectors. 
Words without reafon would fail to lead him. He was 
not fo narrowed in his thoughts as to conceive that a 
wide circle and circumference bore but one line and de- 
duction to the centre. He knew that all parts admitted 
their feveral meafures, of the fame property and nearnefs ; 
that if they were direct, there was the like diftance and 
medium even for all; and that from all they mutt pafs 
through that, before they could reach the end. They 
“infinitely deceave,” he added, “ that would perfuade 
“us, from this lowe ground and ftation of the earth, 
“ that by one falt and leape in the ordinarie and knowne 
“* way ther is an immediat tranfition into heaven. ’Tis 
“ true, that is the end all ayme at. All our revolutions 
** muft tend thither; there is no other period of our 
“motions; our great Sabboth fhal be ther. But a 
“¢ preparation muft precede it; and that, and the whole 
“* weeke of our indeavors, muft be heer. This we mutt 
“ firft accomplith before we attaine that reft. Through 
“all this lies the jorney of our pilgrimage, the length 
“‘ whereof takes the whole threed of life. The degrees 
** are the offices of the relations we are in ; and he that 
** goes furtheft home in thefe, comes neereft to that reft, 
“and to the promife annext to that condition of per- 
“* formance. Now thofe offices lie not win one ‘table of 
“the lawe, but both; according to the wifdom of the 
“* Maker, who putts the confervation of the creature as 
“« part of the worfhip to himfelfe.” 

The peculiarity that diftinguifhed Eliot’s habits of 
religious thought from thofe of the great body of the 
men whom he had led in the lat parliament, here very 
ftrikingly difplays itfelf. Not in-any manner rejecting 
or depreciating thofe puritan beliefs and forms in which 
all that then was beft in England found development, 
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and which lay deep and fruitful in his own nature, he 
would yet have enlarged the bafe on which they refted, 
ftrengthened them by other alliances, and drawn to 
them an allegiance lefs exclufive and comprehending 
wider claffes of his countrymen. It was indeed in fome 
degree with this purpofe he had written the work, of which, 
in the fame remarkable paper I have been quoting, he pro- 
ceeds to give brief account. Taking up his laft pofition, 
in defence of the mixing up of things human with thofe 
that are divine, that the creator had put the confervation 
of the creature as part of the worfhip of himfelf, he 
ftates that thereon had been commanded thofe duties 
unto man, who, being prince of all, fhould of all have 
the principal obfervance. He then defines the duties 
themfelves as implying that various fervice and neceflity 
to our friends, to our families, to our countries, as 
refpectively they might require it; the greater, as the 
more honourable, being ftill to be preferred; and lays 
it down that only in fuch order and completenefs could 
be faid to reft the entire fulfilling of the law. “ That 
“we faile not in this, through the treacherie of our 
“ paffions or corruption of our judgments, in not 
« knowing or not loving the right objects of our dutie, 
«© | have compof’d this Treatife, for a demonftration in 
« fome parts morall and polliticall, w* I thought ufefull 
“to that purpofe. Wherein if ther be anie thing that 
« delights thee, ’tis but thyne owne, made pleafant by 
“ thy {weetnefs, as bees convert all humors into honie.” 
Refuming thus his addrefs or dedication To THE READER, 
which formerly I have quoted *, he repeats once more 
that in propofing to give his tract to the world he has 
yielded to the fuggeftions of others. 


«If it feeme profitable in the leaft, ’tis thy great virtue makes it foe. 
«A true embleame of that induftrie w°" from the drieft thyme extracts 


* Ante, i. 582-3. To which the reader is requefted to refer for fuch 
further extraéts bearing on Eliot’s charaéter and hiftory as I have taken 
from his manufcript. 
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“* juyce and moifture; and what is bitter unto others, renders melli- 
“ fluous in itfelf. If it have neither, conceive from whence it comes: 
“‘ where it was but a forme of recreation, not a bufinefle. And foe 
“ pafling unto thee, having but {pent thy leafure, ther’s noe loffe. Both 
*« I, and it, may be converfant in thy charitie; w°h, as we finde, Joall 
“ encourage us hereafter in other intentions that we bave more Serious for 
“* thy ufe, of w° this onlie was a remiffion and noe more, a chorus, a 
** {ceane of entertainement in the reft and interim of the aéts. ci 
“ Tt travells with this bouldnefs, not in the confidence of itfelf, but upon 
“‘ the invitation of fome others.* It is their errand that it comes in. 
“ If it tranfgrefs in this, their importunitie muft excufe it. The exten- 
“ fion of my guilt, if it deferve that attribute thus to have made. it 
“ publicke (for in private it offended not), is but the addrefs+ to thee. 
«¢ That bouldnefs I affume ; wherein thou hafta concurrence in the a¢t, 
“having free libertie to decline it. For weh J hope that imputation 
“ fhall not charge me, w°® cannot be w‘®out refleGtion on thy felf; but 
“as thou mak’ft it thyne, thou wilt foe ufe it in favor and contem- 
** plation of us both. Farewell.” 


Eliot’s account is in all refpeés borne out by ex- 
amination of the Treatife itfelf, to which I have given 
many laborious hours, from which in another part of 
this work I have taken many noble paflages, and which 
I fhali here, as briefly as may be, defcribe in its general 
defign. Laying down the covenants and principles of 
civil monarchy, he propofed to apply them, by analogy, 
to the monarchy that man fhould exercife over himfelf. 
His broad rule of politics, derived from the confluence 
of all authority and reafon, was, that monarchy was a 
power of government for a common good and benefit, 
not an inftitution for private interefts and advantage ; 
and, applying the fame in morals, he held it to be 
poflible fo to reétify all the a@ions and affections to 
the rule and conformity of reafon as to eftablifh, b 
knowledge, a clear and firm habit and pofition of the 
mind. ‘That in his view was to be happy. Not in 
greatnefs and honour, in riches or the like, was the elixir 
of happinefs to be found ; but, with a mind clear and 
firm, in any ftate or quality, and from the moft fimple 


* Eliot had written &€ friends,” but erafes it for “ others.” 
T For “ addrefs” Eliot had written « dedication,” afterwards erafed. 
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being of mankind. ‘“ The mynde being brought to 
“‘ that qualitie and condition, the facultie working on 
“the object, not the object on the facultie, there 1s in 
“‘ any ftate, how mean or low foever, an equal paflage 
“‘ and afcent to that great heigth and exaltation.” 

How then was this clearnefs and firmnefs of mind to 
be attained ? By knowledge and intentions uncorrupted ; 
by counfel liberal and juft; by actions redtified and 
exact ; by fcorn of accident; by a propitious and even 
courfe and conftancy of life. If, by ftriking down the 
impediments that obftructed man’s attainment to thefe 
ends, it was poflible to reach them, was not the fervice of 
God implied therein? It was not for any man to doubt 
it to whom the wifdom and fublimity of the ancient 
ethics were known. “ Their fpeculations in philofophie 
“doe preach divinitie to us and their unbelief may 
“ indoétrinate our faith! Is it not fhame that we who 
“‘ are profeffors in the art, fhould have lefs knowledge 
“than thofe that never ftudied it? That their igno- 
“ rance fhould know that of which our knowledge is 
« fill ignorant, at leaft in the exercife and practice !” 

Wherein was it that Seneca had placed the chief 
good? ‘“ Deo parere, to be obedient unto God, to 
“ be obfequious to his will. Hoc fac, ut vives, was the 
“ motto of the law. Doe this and live. Live in 
«all happineffe and felicity; in all felicity of mind, 
“in all felicity of body, in all felicity of eftate! For 
< all thefe come from him; he only has the difpen- 
“ fation of thefe goods; and he that ferves him fhall 
“ have the fruition of them all. This was the notion 
“ of that Heathen, which, what Chriftian can heare 
“and not admire it? It ftrikes a full diapafon to 
“the concord of the Scriptures, and concents with that 
« fweet harmony! O let us then apply it to ourfelves, 
“ and make his words our works! Let us endeavour 
“ for the benediction in the gofpel, knowing thefe 
« things to be bleffed, that we do them!” 
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Not then, as I have faid, to replace religion by phi- 
lofophy, but to call philofophy to the aid of religion, 
Eliot had written his treatife. The convidtion arifes 
irrefiftibly in reading it as of a latent confcioufnefs in the 
writer that his active life was clofed. To outward ap- 
pearance he had failed in the immediate objects of his 
public life, and the final adjuftment of civil monarchy 
{till waited to be done. But here was another monarchy 
to be refcued and regenerated; other tyrannies to be 
overthrown, needing not the help that deferted him in 
the former ftruggle; a government to be eftablifhed 
within every one’s accomplifhment; the monarchy of 
man. If he could fhow that the power was not denied 
to any one, fo far by fteady and perfevering effort to 
overcome the temptations and weaknefs of humanity as 
to enfure his own proper felf-government, he might feel 
that the unyielding purpofe, the unquailing endurance, 
the unmitigated hatred of every form of oppreflion, which 
had fuftained himfelf in his trials, though for the prefent 
unavailing againft the tyranny that was degrading his 
countrymen, had yet found a way to reach and to ferve 
them. So might they by example be taught that quali- 
ties of this kind, however weak for the time againtt 
fuperior power, had always within reach another fort 
of victory which nothing could baffle or fubdue; and 
that, fuppofing the public ftruggles of the time to be 
attended by difaftrous iffue, it was not for man, with his 
inherent independence, to admit the poffibility of defpair. 

To his friends indeed, as in what he had written for 
his preface to the treatife itfelf, we have feen that he 
difclaimed any larger defign than that of whiling away 
the tedious hours of his captivity. He faid it had been 
a reft to him from more ferious labour; an intermiffion 
of recreation and repofe from more important tafks, 
fuch, we cannot doubt, as the completion of his memoir 
on the parliament, and the collection and revifion of 
his {fpeeches, which we now know to have at the fame 
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time occupied him; but whether or not its graver pur- 
pofes were defigned confcioufly, they certainly give to it 
the character in which it makes prefent appeal to us. 
There are too many perfonal references in what he calls 
its “* political” or opening portion, not to connect, as we 
have feen Hampden and his other friends affociating, the 
philofopher of the Tower with the ftatefman of the houfe 
of commons; not to lead us to the conclufion that the 
object of exertion was in both characters the fame; and 
that thefe exalted meditations were a continuance, under 
other forms but in the fame intenfe expreflion, of the 
active energies of his life. If the impreffion be alfo correct 
that the gradually failing health which is to be traced 
throughout his imprifonment, though never actually con- 
feffled by him till near the clofe, forbade him to hope 
that thofe energies might ever find {cope or exercife again, 
the defire could not but be ftrongly prefent with him to 
make fome fuch final effort to obtain a hearing for what 
he had moft at heart. And this would account for his 
readinefs, not evinced by him as to any other of the works 
he was bufy with, not even as to his tract on government 
or his memoir, to give effect to the fuggeftion of friends 
that he fhould print and publifh this Monarchy of Man. 
For recreation to himfelf it might have been written, but 
it was to be publifhed for the profit and example of his 
countrymen. An example to confole them in temporary 
defeat ; to carry ardour and enthufiafm unhurt through 
hard and heavy trial; to multiply their powers of re- 
fiftance and endurance, by ftrengthening their moral 
purpofes. In this view it completes and confummates 
his paft exertions. His old brave fearlefInefs is in its in- 
culcation of a perfect reftraint and felf-command ; and 
the rapid force and grandeur of his younger days is in 
the magnanimity of its moral compofure, maintained 
through this laft fcene of all. 

It was the fubjeét of the clofing letter he wrote to 
Selden. He had completed the tranfcript, and was then 
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about to entruft it, for the printer, to the hands of 
Richard James. But before finally committing himfelf 
he defired again to have the judgment of that learned and 
fagacious friend. Since Selden laft had communicated 
with him about it, he wrote, he had been much impor- 
tuned by letters from fome others “ to give more libertie 
“to that Treatife w" you redd.” It was to fatisfy the 
firft defire of thofe others in the view thereof, he had re- 
called it from Selden fo haftily ; but to their next defire, 
for its publication, he dared not be fo yielding without 
fome better judgment than his own. “ And therefore I 
“ once againe have fent it to yo", qualified in fome parts 
“where yo" thought it tender and too quick.” He 
defired him to read it as it then ftood, if his time fhould 
have fo much leifure; and to return him his cenfure 
thereupon, which he fhould take as an expreflion of his 
love, and by which he fhould direct himfelf.* Selden’s 
anfwer has not been preferved. In about a month after 
the letter was written filence falls upon Ehiot’s prifon, 
and what afterwards paffed is unknown. 

Other thoughts and labours, however, had meanwhile 
occupied him there; and thefe claim to be defcribed. 
He had turned from the appeal he would have addreffed 
to his contemporaries to make other appeal in a matter 
more fharply interefting himfelf, but where he could 
hardly hope for his audience until a later time. 


VI. AppEAL To A LATER TIME. 


Among the papers found after Eliot’s death in his 
room in the Tower was one bearing the endorfement 
An Apology for Socrates, with thefe words underneath : 
“An recte fecerit Socrates quod accufatus non re{pon- 
“‘derit.” It was the piece of writing that feems laft to 
have occupied him ; and if his friends could have doubted 
his defign in raifing and anfwering fuch a queftion in 


* MSS. at Port Eliot, 21st February, 1631-2. 
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thofe laft hours, the words written within the paper 
removed all doubt : “ Upon a Judgment in y® Court of 
“« King’s Bench againft y° privilege of Parl" on a nihil 
Sactie an Cape: 

The Socrates as to whom enquiry was to be made 
whether he had acted rightly in not replying to his 
accufers, was not an Athenian but an Englifh philofo- 
pher. The name was a mafk, which there was no 
attempt to difguife or conceal. The defign was to afk 
from a later age, when the writer fhould be no longer 
acceflible to praife or blame, the juftice denied in his 
own. No immodeft comparifon, we may be fure, was 
intended by the choice of a name fo illuftrious. It was 
taken fimply as that of a man who had been the fubject 
of an unjuft accufation ; who, on being called to plead 
or defend himfelf, told his accufers that, fo far from 
having offended again{ft the laws, he had done nothing 
for which he did not think himfelf entitled to be re- 
warded by them; who took his fentence with uncom- 
plaining calmnefs; and to whofe memory a fucceed- 
ing time offered late but repentant homage by decree 
of a ftatue to himfelf and of ignominy to his accufers. 

There can be no doubt that in the early months of 
1632 a great preffure had been put upon Eliot by 
fome of his friends to induce him to make fuch conceffion 
on the point of good behaviour as might render poffible 
a compromife of his fine and open fome way to his 
releafe. At this time, all who had fhared his imprifon- 
ment, whether by order of the king at the diffolution of 
parliament, or by fentence of the judges fubfequently, 
were at large ;* under various pleas and pretences, fome 


* There had been, both in Michaelmas and Hilary terms, a fhow for 
renewal of Selden’s fecurities and for extortion of Long's fine, but the pro- 
ceedings came to nothing ; and the not very hoftile {pirit that animated 
them, in the cafe of Selden at leaft, may be read in the remark made by 
Pory to Puckering (Birch Tranfcripts, 26th January, 1631~—2) that “ it is 
“thought that, iz /umma fummarum, he will be called to be the king’s 
“¢ folicitor.”” 
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confideration having been extended to all. Even Walter 
Long, who before had been let loofe to attend his wife’s 
deathbed,* and afterwards, upon his own petition, to 
vifit his ‘ motherlefs, fatherlefs, friendlefs children,” 
was at length releafed. Very opportunely alfo, there 
had befallen Heath’s refignation of the attorney-general- 
fhip, and the appointment to it of Noye; who, having 
taken as {trong a part as either Selden or Eliot in the 
events that led to the feene of the fecond of March, 
appears to have been really anxious to promote the 
releafe of thofe quondam fellow agitators. But, though 
Selden confented to go free upon his perfonal guarantee 
to appear when called upon; though Valentine fhowed 
no indifpofition at laft, as Eliot expreffed it, to knock at 
the “back door of the court ;” and though the hangers- 
on of the court, noticing the rumour of an approaching 
parliament, were fain to fpeak of it as no unpleafant 
probability “‘now that Noye and Selden are come on 
“‘ our fide, and the reft of the rebels will be glad of 
“¢ worfe conditions ;”f the perfon who comprifed in him- 
felf that ‘‘ reft of the rebels” ftill fteadily refufed every 
form of compromife involving a conceffion to his judges. 
Alfo believing that a parliament would come, he would 
fuffer no point of its privilege to be in his perfon fur- 
rendered or betrayed. 

In thefe circumftances the “ apology ” was written ; 
and we learn from it that what in connection with them 
had caufed moft pain to the writer, was the tone taken 
by old affociates againft this continued refufal. It was 
difficult to bear fuch reproach, becaufe impoffible to 
an{wer it without affuming in turn the cenfor’s office, 
not merely againft renegades he defpifed but againtt 
friends whom he efteemed; and it was this which feems 


* MSS. S.P.O. April, 1631. 
+ MSS, S.P.0. November, 1631. Letter of News (Signed S.) to the 
Embafly of Sir Henry Vane. 
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to have determined him, in drawing up a final ftatement 
of his cafe, to diveft it in outward feeming of any 
directnefs of perfonal allufion, by writing as if in de- 
fence of one who belonged to another country and a 
diftant time. But the mafk was not for concealment, 
and was worn fo that any might uplift it. 

He began by imagining a period of which the piety 
and juftice might be fuch that men would be willing for 
Socrates dead to hear the apology which living he de- 
clined, and to receive for his memory a defence why he: 
defended not his innocence. He affumed himfelf to be 
addreffing an affembly of the people in whofe eyes the 
memory of the dead philofopher, for fervices rendered 
to them, had been fo precious “ that through all thefe 
“< mifts and clouds w™ have obfcured it” they had kept 
it fill in view. He knew at the fame time the ftrong 
oppofition he might expect on the ground of the accufed 
having declined to anfwer the accufation againft him, by 
pleading to the jurifdiction of the judges, and denying 
their authority. In that, many crimes or delinquencies 


were fuppofed. 


« Firft, a defection from the law in declining of her procefle; next, 
“a contempt of juftice in not fubmitting to authority where a rule and 
<¢ judgm! did command it; then a defection of his innocence in expofing 
“ that to {candal w°? yet no good man will fufpeét—the purity of his 
<« judges ; and laft, a betraying of y” liberties, that ineftimable jewel of 
‘* y* rights involved in his caufe, by his filence becoming a traitor 
“thereto! All thefe crimes are charged upon this one act, or rather 
“ this negleét, that he did not anfwer. Wherein the detra¢tion of his 
“ enemies, the malice of his accufers, the cunning of the informers, the 
“ corruption of the judges (Me/itus litem qui intendit, Anytus qui detulit, 
“ Lyco qui propofuit), and the reft do all concur in this, to deprave his 
“ work, to heighten it to thefe crimes, to make him guilty of offence 
“* whofe offence was only not to have been guilty, and by the con- 
«« demnation of his virtue to raife a juftification for their vice! To en- 
“* counter all thefe powers, I know, is a work of difficulty.” 


A reply to the imputations, however, he thinks, will 


be beft afforded by ftating the nature of the charge and 
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of the defence; and here we learn who were the Lycon, 
Melitus, and Anytus of the later Socrates. He was 
accufed, fays Eliot, to have fpoken divers things in 
fenate: divers things by way of grievance and com- 
plaint ; “ fome things againft Melitus, who after was his 
“judge” (Hyde, the chief juftice); “ fome things againft 
‘* Anytus, who had the profecution of his caufe” (Heath, 
the attorney-general) ; “‘fome thing againft Lyco, the 
“informer, from whom the delation did proceed” 
(Finch, the fpeaker); “‘ and others of that leaven, but 
“all fhrouding under the canopy of the flate, all cafting 
“ themfelves within the protection of that buckler, and 
“there fighting with our Hector as Troilus under 
«s Ajax.” But what he had thus alleged for impeach- 
ment of their own malpractices, they turned into fedition 
again{t the government. The ftate they were permitted 
to make one with their own exorbitance and enormities, 
and they tranflated. into flander againft the common- 
wealth the complaints againft themfelves. And what 
was the reply? 
“« 'To this Socrates did plead the privilege of the fenate : that no leffer 
** court had jurifdiétion in that caufe ; that from all antiquity there had 
“ been a conftant poffeffion of y* right wout any violation or im- 
** peachmt. Divers reafons and authorities he produced for the clearing 
* of that intereft. ‘That tho’ all things had been true, as they were 
“ given in the fuggeftion ; and Socrates Aad been faulty; tho’ to the 
“ outward fubftance of his actions, that inward form and finifter inten- 
* tion bad been added ; yet he was no way punifhable, no way quef- 
* tionable but in that court, and by that judgmt of the fenate, the fen- 


** tence of that place, where no delingt c¢ enjoy impunity fo long to be 
“ elfewhere obnoxious to a queftion.” 


The chief authorities in fupport of that plea are then 
cited. They comprife the claims of the fenate to fuch 
privilege as their birthright; the refolutions of the 
judges, the allowance of princes, the laws and ftatutes 
obligatory ; and finally, thofe reafons fo binding on the 
individual confcience that however, in foro judicii, a 
fenator might be free to put in other plea, in foro con- 
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Jeientie he was bound to decline every other. Upon 
this Eliot dwells with great emphafis, as rendering im- 
poffible in his own cafe any deflection from the courfe 
he had chofen. Though others might otherwife deter- 
mine it, he fays finely, Socrates had no alternative but 
to infift upon the privilege, and to preferve that public 
right. . For there was fomething that told him {till in 
private, “in the cabinet of his heart,” that fenators were 
entitled to it; and that, for all time to come, he fhould 
do them wrong by admiffion of the contrary. What- 
ever others might have done, therefore, he could do 
nothing in violation of that duty. By any fuch act of 
prejudice or violation he fhould ftand for ever Bc ol- 
** noxious to the fenate; and Jo, by declining the danger 
“of that time, wh” might have reparation in another, 
“* incur the cenfure of another, wh” could have reparation 
“* 7m no time.” 

Into fome particulars and details of the precedents fo 
binding, he next enters. He fthows the claim always 
made by the fenate itfelf for fuch immunity, not as of 
grace but right, and its as conftant conceflion by the 
princes ; repeated in all ages, at the opening of all their 
meetings ;* that if in fuch affembly any offended, they 
fhould in that place only be punifhed ; and that for 
matters there agitated or done no arreft fhould be, or 
leaft impeachment of the perfon, much lefs any judg- 
ment or queftion involving life! Still had this, beyond 
memory to the contrary, been granted and allowed ; 
not merely as the proper right of fenators, but the 
common right of Athens, derived by inheritance from 
their fathers, the founders of their greatnefs ; and if fuch 
ufe and cuftom, which in other things was held to create 
a right, were not fufficient in this to confirm it, it needed 
but to turn to the ancient “rhetra of the laws” for 
abfolute affertion thereof. Whereupon he adduces, 

* In the margin he has written: “ Proteftatio prolocutoris femper in’ 
*¢ principio fenatus.”” 
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from rolls of the Englifh parliament,* thofe ftatutory 
proofs, adding to them the famous proteft of the 
eighteenth of James ; and. he winds up with quotation 
of the ancient refolutions of the judges, whom, with a 
bitter reference to their modern fucceffors, he ftyles 
“ the judges of old time, thofe worthily called supcEs, 
<< whofe wifdoms and integrities preferred THEM where 
“ they were!” 

What courfe then, he afks, in view of all this, was 
open to Socrates, excepting that which he had taken? 
With not only reafon to excufe him, but authority com- 
manding him upon the peril of his judgment and what 
might follow the violation of his duty, how could he 
concede to an inferior court the power of controlling 
its fuperior ? ‘‘ Oh, Athens ! what greater danger unto 
<< Jim than a violation of this duty? what greater obli- 
“ gation than his confcience ? Both were fo bound to 
« this one act, that, to fecure himfelf in either, his filence 
“ was enforced.” There was alfo another confideration. 
Not only were all the authorities decifive againft his 
liability to be queftioned outfide the fenate-houfe for 
any bill, fpeaking, reafoning, or declaring therein, but 
there was equal weight of precedent and law againft the 
power to queftion him from within the fenate-houfe 
itfelf. And here he has further allufion to the three 
men who had been moft active againft him; quiet, but 
very bitter. 

“‘ The provifion therein is not only for fecurity from abroad, that he 
‘be not elfewhere queftioned for matters done in fenate, but likewife 
« from wthin! That no information be agt him, no intelligence do 
“« pafs upon the fecrets of his judgm*s, and what overtures he makes in 
“the affembly of yt council for the public fervice and advantage! 


“ That there be no difcovery made upon him! And this, as it binds 
“ up others not to difcover him, engages him both for himfelf and others 


* In the margin here we have references from the Englith records in 
verification of {tatements in the text, comprifing all the authorities appealed 
to in the argument printed ante, 550-553, and which it is not neceflary, 
therefore, here to repeat. 
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“* not to difcover them. For it recites that fome to advance themfelves ' 
“« had given intelligence of certain matters moved in {enate before they 
“* were there accorded, and {0 caufed a particular diflike agt their fellows 
“and a general prejudice to the public proceedings of that council ; 
“ therefore it enaéts, to prevent that evil in future, that none hd fo in- 
“form, and that no faith or credit {hd be given them if they did. 
** Wherein (as the ju/tice of Miletus is apparent that received rhe infor- 
“ mation agt Socrates; and the integrity of Lyco that informed him ; 
“and the office of Anytus that accufed im) the duty likewife of Socrates 
“ is exprefled, that he might not make difeovery of thofe paffages, that 
“he might not open what had been in agitation in the fenate, and 
“* therefore c” Nor anfwer when his anfwer muft imply the intelligee 
“ of thofe fecrets.” 


Silence, therefore, was the only alternative. “He 
“* made his end in filence. And now, whether in that he 
““ were guilty; guilty of the crimes objected to him; 
“guilty of any; guilty of all; whether that whole 
*¢ {tream of malediétion fall worthily on his memory, or 
“any drop of it be juftly allowed to ftain him, now that 
“he is dead; is the queftion you have to determine.” 

To help in determining it, Eliot takes the charges in 
fucceffion. The firft was, that, by not anfwering, Socrates 
made a defection from the law in not conforming to its 
procefs. But no procefs could require a performance 
impofing an impofiibility ; and if to that it were urged 
that “either this muft be done, or that; either the im- 
** poffible thing commanded, or the fubmiffion of the 
“party by rendering of his perfon to the difcretion of 
“ the law ;” then might Socrates anfwer that by his fuf- 
ferance, his imprifonment, and his death, he made expia- 
tion of that guilt, and was free from that defection. 
But this was to take the iffue on a ground too narrow, 
Socrates had not the mere forms of juftice, but juftice 
itfelf, to warrant his filence and retention. He had the 
general authority of the law to meet the particular 
procefs againft him. Where the alleged offence was 
done, there only could it be complained of; and there 
only, if need were, corrected. There and nowhere elfe, 
{aid thofe refolutions of old time; there, and not by the 
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judges, as thofe old judges confeffed it; never, as thofe 
ancient declarations avowed, never in courts inferior, 
but in the fenate only ; were thofe actions of the fenate 
to be determined. Par in parem non habet poteftatem, 
the law declared; and if not an equal on an equal, 
much lefs an inferior on his fuperior. How could there 
be defection from the law in keeping conftant to that 
rule? Did it imply a difobedience to the form that the 
matter and fubftance were retained? Was the procefs 
neglected when the law itfelf was followed, and an 
exa&t obfervance was performed? Could the leffer 
challenge duty and obedience contrary to the fervice 
commanded by the greater ? 

« Here the greater did command him not to anfwer, nor to make 
‘¢ fabmiflion of his caufe; the caufe and intereft of the fenate, y™ caufe, 
«< y¥ intereft, O Athenians! y® right and title of y™ fathers and not the 
<« caufe of Socrates! But, as he was a member of y* body, the greater 
“ T fay did command him nor to anfwer; nor to make fubmiffion of 
« his caufe to the lefs; to the inferior authority of the judges; and fo 
<¢ nor to obey their procefs! Therefore in this he made no defection 
« from the law, nor is faulty and guilty of that crime in w°® he ftands 
“ fufpected.” 

Such was the firft charge. The fecond was that of a 
contempt of juftice in not fubmitting to the authority 
of a judgment and {fentence. Where there was a ruling 
of the judges, it was faid, an obligation to anfwer was 
created; or in other words, a judgment was higher than 
a procefs of law. But was it really fo? Was the 
denunciation of a court of more authority than its 
writ? Why, the procefs was the authentic act of the 
old law, the judgment but the word and fentence of a 
man; the writ was the letter itfelf of juftice, the fen- 
tence but the opinion of the judges; and Jet any man 
fay which was the greater. Judgments might err; men 
might be deceived; many fallacies were incident to 
opinion: but juftice and the law were ftill certain, and 
there was, or ought to be, no variation in their rules. 
The fentence of the judges, therefore, could not be 
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more valid than the authority of the law; and what in 
this cafe was the inevitable confequence of difregarding 
the one and conforming to the other? In the mafterly 
and interefting paflage that follows, will be found further 
very ftriking reference to the opinions and conduct of 


Hyde. 


“Weigh it as the public caufe of Athens, not a private intereft; as 
** the right and title of the fenate, not only as the queftion of Socrates ; 
“< and then it will appear what contempt he has committed and how far 
“he is faulty! The caufe, you know, was the privilege of the fenate. 
‘« To the maintenance of that privilege, befides the common tie of all 
«men, he had a {fpecial obligation: both for the truft committed to him, 
“ and his particular duty to that place. If then, by conforming to the 
“* judges, he fhd have done any thing in prejudice of that privilege, it 
“ muit have been a violation of the general and particular obligation 
«web he had, and fo a forfeit of his duty. Now, that the conforms 
““ to the judges had been a prejudice of y* privilege, as ’tis apparent in 
“the refolutions, is moft pregnant in the ftatutes that were cited ; 
“« wherein there ’s not only a declaration of y® right, but an injunction 
“laid on the accufed that he fhall not difcover the paflages of 
“* fenate, whereby he cannot anfwer to the queftion of thofe things, 
“© fince the anfwer muft difcover them! Tohis for the right and the 
“«< duty of our Socrates ; the difcharge of w*b admits of no contempt ; 
“ for good and evil have no competition. ‘The confequence is yet of 
“« far greater obfervation; more prefling on the point; more binding 
“unto him. For; by granting this, he muft grant all. By fubmitting 
« the privilege in this cafe, he for his part muit fubmit it in all others. 
« All bufinefs of the fenate he muft yield to the jurifdi¢tion of the 
“judges! They admit their authority upon this. All fecrets of that 
council w% {hall be treafured in his breaft muft be open, if they have 
« this power and influence on his perfon. For the queftion only gives 
“intelligence of the faét; and, before examination, there can be no 
«< diftinétion made of the difference of caufes. All, fecrets and not 
“ fecrets, are the fame before they are truly known ; and there is no 
< knowledge but by trial; w¢ trial makes an opennefs and difcovery 5 
“ and thus all the fecrets of the fenate, w°® were involved in the charge 
<< againft Socrates, muft be fubjeét to the judges! The moft intimate 
«« councils of that conclave obnoxious to their cenfure! They, wi 
« the leaft pretence, might queftion them; not taking knowing of their 
“nature. And by that queftion the accufed muit difcover them. For 
“© what he had once admitted, he c4 not afterw4 retract. W°?, what effect 
“ might follow it, what operation it would have, what danger to our 
“© Socrates, what danger to the fenate, what danger to this itate, I refer 
“it to yo™ wifdom, O Athenians! who will remember that yo whole 
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<< felicity and happinefs has dependence on that council, as the honor of 
“* the accufed on his integrity. Can it be thought, therefore, a con- 
“* tempt in him agt jultice, to have infifted on this privilege? Can it 
“be thought a guilt not to fubmit this right? Can he be faulty to 
“have preferved his duty to the fenate, his duty to the country, the 
<* neglect whereof did threaten fo much danger unto either? If this be a 
“‘ contempt, let all men then be guilty! ‘To preferve the public right, 
** to fupport the common fafety, let all men fo be guilty of contempt! 
** But, further, if there had not been this neceflity of privilege; if 
“nothing but the importance, as ’twas the caufe of the fenate, had 
** been obvious unto Socrates ; ct Socrates, w*® the fafety of his judgmt, 
“ have fubmitted it to Miletus—he who had faid, who had faid pub- 
“ lickly to Socrates by way of overture in that court, that the fenate 
‘* had no privilege; that it had no power of judicature ; that it only 
“© cd make laws; and had no proceedings but that way, no power of 
“execution. C4 Socrates, wt the fafety of his judgm*, have made 
“ fubmiffion of that right to him that fo little underftood it? Socrates 
“cd wor fubmit the caufe of the fenate to fuch judges! Reafon of the 
“ perfons, if no other were objected, were in this cafe fuflicient to excufe 
“* him, and to acquit him of that guilt! 

After this the third charge is difcuffed, which we may 
fuppofe that here and there even friends had preferred, 
whether Socrates, by not anfwering, had not in effect 
deferted the protection of his innocence, and expofed 
himfelf to fcandal. And here the tone affumed by 
Eliot fhows the confidence he felt in the future right 
appreciation of his fufferings and his motives. Writ- 
ing at a time fuppofed to be diftant from the date of 
his death, he takes at once for granted that his innocence 
had become plain beyond further doubt or excep- 
tion. ‘¢ The truth in this was too fubtile for his ad- 
“ verfaries, even thro’ their malice. Sallying to defend 
‘“‘ him, what was pretended for a charge muft be an 
“‘ apology, and what was objected as a crime muft be a 
‘« point of merit. Oh, truth! great is the wonder of thy 
“virtue. Even above all things thou art ftrong! Be- 
** caufe Socrates did follow thee, thou wilt follow him ; 
“¢ becaufe he was thy fervant, thou haft fo commanded it 
“ that his enemies fh’ ferve him.” But reverting to his 
own time, he argues that fo far from deferting his 
innocence by leaving it unprotected to his enemies, he 
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had moft religioufly maintained it. Hs innocence he had 
proved by his fuffering, and in his blood had been written 
its characters for pofterity! For, he added finely, inno- 
cence was not the opinion of the many ; not the reputa- 
tion of one a&; not the freedom from fome guilt; but 
it was a general virtue and integrity, a fpotlefs faultlefs 
courfe in the faithful execution of all duties, a difcharge 
and performance of all offices, in which the greater ftill 
was to be preferred before the lefs. A very ftriking 
paflage fucceeds. 


<< Now in this duty of our Socrates, where the public intereft was in 
« queftion, no peculiar, no private faculties of his own might be brought 
«in competition! If his reputation had depended on that aét, where 
« the public right of the fenate was in counterpoife, the {cales muit not 
“be turned to his honour agt the public and greater interefts of the 
“fenate! Nor could it be a prejudice to his virtue to move in ordine. 
«To the public he was bound to prefer that greater right. His virtue 
“ did oblige him to the obfervance of that duty. It was his innocence 
« not to decline this office, not to decline the public good for the ad- 
< vantage of his private. This will juftify him, if it be truly weighed 
“ agt the ftrength of all oppofers. But, perchance it will be £9, ¢ al] men 
«© are not capable of this, all men have not the apprehenfion of this 
“ «duty ; but all men know the information that was made, the ftrange 
“< €criminations agt Socrates ; and Socrates, in this judgmt, makes him- 
<< «elf guilty of them all by refufing of his anfwer, and fo deferts his 
“ <innocence.? To this I muft reply that tho’ all this were true, yet it 
“ were no reafon for his condemnation. For if all men fh? fo think, 
<< yt Socrates were not innocent, yet it muft not move his virtue rather 
< to feem than be. It mutt not be a iatisfaction unto Socrates that men 
< do vuink him innocent. He mufi we fo, whatever men do think 
<< him! Heaven and his con{cience mutt give teftimony. For him thofe 
“© two mutt juftify his innocence tho’ all the world condemn it. But 
« here is no fuch thing in faét, that he is fo doubted. He is not ob- 
« noxious to that danger in the true ftate of the caufe. For, as all men 
< know how Socrates was charged, all men know the reafon why he did 
« not anfwer: that it was for fear of the public privilege and prejudice, 
“and not in jealoufy of himfelf, that he expofed his fortune and his 
“ perfon to preferve the right of the fenate. That he prized not his 
«« fafety as the liberty of Athens; that his life was not fo tender as his 
< innocence ; therefore, that reafon will not maintain the charge w° 
« moft unjuftly is fo laid to accufe him as forfaking, what by all fiudy 
<< and endeavor, by expofing of bis fortune, by expofing of his perfon, by bis 
<< Liberty, by bis life, be laboured to preferve! C4 there be greater in- 
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“ nocence than herein he did exprefs? Can there be fuch an argumt for 
“him as this? It were enough to anfwer all accufers, all crimes, all 
“ charges, all objections! Herein he might ftop the mouth of all de- 
* traction, and give full fatisfaétionof his innocence. An innocence for 
“the admiration of all others, and for the imitation of you, O Athenians! 
“« And yet may Socrates glory in this a&t, and triumph over his enemies. 
“ For, by this one virtue, by this fole innocence, he hath overcome them!” 


The point in the laft charge which Eliot proceeded 
next to repel was that which evidently he felt moft deeply. 
This was the imputation that would have made him ac- 
countable as for a wrong to the public liberties for 
which he had facrificed fo much; and it was em- 
bittered by the circumftance that old affociates, men 


affecting to {peak in the intereft even of parliament 
itfelf, had not fcrupled to join in it. 


“But yet they do impute another crime to Socrates, and, failing in 
“* the reft, they would make him traitor to y™ liberties! To you, O 
“ Athenians, they w4 make Socrates an enemy! In yor right and 
“« privilege they w4 render him a traitor! What he was moft affeGive 
“to conferve, that they w2 make him moft effeGive to deftroy! In 
“not confent® to the jurifdiction of the judges, they do fuppofe him 
“ guilty of enlarging their authority ; by deny8 it in one thing, to give 
“it them in all; to force them to affume it in the particular of his 
“ caufe, and by that aflumption to create a precedt for the general. 
“This charge is many ways improved, and by variety of inftruments. 
“* Thofe that are his enemies delate it, to divide him from y™ favours. 
“ ‘Thofe that were his judges ufe it, inextenuation of the fentence. His ac- 
“* cufers, hisinformers, and a generation worfe than thefe, Ais Jeeming friends 
“€ and affociates, who pretend nothing but zeal in the public caufe and intereft, 
“but intend only their private avarice and corruption, thefe all, but moft 
“ of all, thefe laft, diffuse this feandal ag" Socrates; and, to cover their 
“envy unto him, ufe the pretext and colour of affection to y™ fervice.” 


With fome reluctance, not unnatural, Eliot undertakes 
gravely to defend himfelf for having compelled his judges 
‘to affume a power which but for his refiftance might 
have lain unclaimed. It would need, he faid, but a 
brief recital of the order of the caufe to fhow that the 
jurifdi&ion was not afflumed under preffure, but b 
voluntary ac of the judges; and as he ftates the facts, 
the argument that arifes on them is unanfwerable. 


none oe Reply of the Accufed to his Accufers. 681 


40-42. 


“© Socrates being charged for matters done in fenate, pleads the pri- 
“« vilege of that council, and therefore proves his caufe not {ubjec&t to 
“their cognizance. The. judges make a refolution ag* this, and de- 
“termine upon him that there is no fuch right in the fenate, no fuch 
“‘ privilege for him, So as in this, they made a decifion of that 
«© queftion and conclufion of that right, w*Pout his help, nay contrary 
“to his labour; and affumed that jurifdiction to themfelves. So that 
<‘ what followed was but the confequent of this; the judgm* given on 
“ Socrates being but an effect of that prejudice to the fenate. The pri- 
« vilege being denied in their firft act, y* affumption was their own. For 
« the next was merely the fingle caufe of Socrates, wherein the faé only 
“ was confiderable, the right wholly being determined in the former. 
« And therein he was not guilty of neceffitating their judgmt, but that 
“« prejudice was merely of themfelves; a voluntary afflumption in that 
“cafe; an affected entrance and invafion of the privilege of the 
“ fenate.” 


It was idle to fay, then, in prefence of thefe facts, that 
what all the doing and fuffering of Socrates were directed 
to prevent, they had really made matter of neceflity. The 
dire&t contrary was manifeft. If he had anfwered, ad- 
mitting the jurifdi@tion, the judgment muft have turned 
wholly on the privilege, whereas by not anfwering he 
brought it only to his perfon; fo that what otherwife 
would have been a new conclufion on the privilege, 
became fimply a judgment on the man. But even fup- 
pofing, that, while fuffering and doing all to the contrary, 
he had neverthelefs enforced the judges in the particular 
cafe to prejudice of the privilege, would that particular 
have concluded generally for all others? Would that 
inftance have created a right in the judges? . 


«‘ Examples are no rules; nor errors their examples; but what becomes 
“<q precedent, muft have both ufe and right 5 right for the foundation 
“and original, and ufe to fhew the fuperftruction and continuance. 
« Non firmatur traéiu temporis, fay the old lawyers, guod de jure ab 
<< initio non Jubfiftit. And as the new, all right has being and fub- 
« fiftence by ufe and acceptation. Therefore, tho” Socrates had enforced 
« that action on the judges, that aét w4 not conclude their jurifdiction 
«in all others. Nor c@ he therein be guilty of that crime of betraying 
of y¥ liberties; nor w*tout impiety may be thought, as was fug- 
«* gefted in the charge, a traitor to himfelf, a traitor to the fenate, a 
« traitor to his country. You have heard how much he did to pre- 
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** ferve the public interefts ; you know how much he faffered to preferve 
** his innocence therein!” 

The clofe is very affecting. Speaking of the fufferings, 
* the paffions ” of Socrates, he checks himfelf. To him 
only were known all the fecrets of the prifon in which 
the Socrates of whom he wrote was immured. At the 
time he was writing, an order from the council had finally 
debarred future accefs from his friends; and the end, 
though perhaps he knew it not, was very near. But 
lefs of himfelf than of his countrymen he was thinking 
then. ‘Should I enumerate his paffions I fhould renew 
“your griefs. I fhould wound you, O Athenians; I 
“fhould pierce the foul of your affections with his 
“memory.” He would not, therefore, tell them what 
their Socrates had fuffered. What he fuffered in his 
fortune, what he fuffered in his perfon, in his liberty, in 
his life, he would not relate. “To be made poor and 
“naked; to be imprifoned and reftrained ; nay, not to 
“* be at all, not to have the proper ufe of anything ; not 
“to have knowledge of fociety ; not to have being and 
“ exiftence ; his faculties confifcate, his friends debarred 
** his prefence ; himfelf deprived the world; I will not 
“tell you all this fuffered by your Socrates, and all 
“‘fuffered in your fervice; for you, moft excellent 
“‘ Athenians, for your children, your pofterity; to 
“ preferve your rights and liberties, that, as they were’ 
“ the inheritance of your fathers, from you they might 
“ defcend to your fons.” But though he fought not to 
move their forrow for him of whom he wrote, he 
craved their juftice. Of defe@ion from the law, of 
contempt for authority and juftice, of defertion of his 
own innocence, of a betrayal of the public liberties, 
Socrates had been accufed. Was he guilty? Or had 
he proved his right to have preferred to die, with refufal 
to admit the jurifdiction of his judges, rather than to 
live, with fuch conceffion to an unlawful power as might 


have challenged and obtained their pity? 


pda The Viétories of Guftavus Adolphus. 683 

The appeal was heard, and the anfwer given, far 
fooner than Eliot might have looked for in the gloom 
that furrounded him; at the time apparently more 
hopelefs from fome gleams of hope which had preceded 
it, and which it muft be now my tafk to endeavour to 
defcribe before the darknefs finally clofes in. Our 
fteps have only to be retraced to the opening of Sep- 
tember 1631, a few weeks previous to the time when 
the Apology for Socrates was written; and from this 
date the ftory of Eliot’s life, as written in the letters 
left behind him in his prifon, will without interruption 
proceed to the end. 


VII. Gieams oF Hope. 


During the laft four months of 1631, unufual excite- 
ments prevailed in London. It feemed as if then the 
people firft faw the full effect of the victories of Guf- 
tavus Adolphus, and had become confcious that, from 
the loweft point of fuffering and lofs to which the Pro- 
teftant caufe was reduced in Germany, God had raifed 
up fuddenly a deliverer in the Swedifh king. Out of 
the very deeps of darknefs the “Lion of Midnight ” 
had arifen. In a few months he had beaten down the 
army of the emperor, and had turned the tide of battle 
againft the Roman-catholic league. The exultation 
that began to fhow itfelf in England found neverthelefs 
little welcome within the precincts of the court. Of the 
great occafion opened to them no fenfe was fhown by 
Charles or by his councillors. The recent deaths of Sir 
Humphrey May, Lord Pembroke, and Lord Conway, 
and Lord Dorchefter’s failing health, had removed from 
the council the only influences at all oppofed to Laud’s 
or Wefton’s, who were filling or foon to fill their places 
with creatures of their own, the Cottingtons and the 


Windebankes; while for the prefent, ftrongly reinforced 
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by Wentworth, and not as yet refifted by Holland or Car- 
lifle, they were all powerful at Whitehall. To them “the 
“dragon king,” as Carlifle called him,* feemed, hardly lefs 
than to his enemies, an object of terror; and they de- 
prived of his office, and fent into retirement, the only 
Englith diplomatift who had given real help to the hero. 
“The brave king,” wrote Sir Thomas Roe from his 
retreat, “is doing good for us againft our wills.” + 
Eliot’s earlieft reference to his victories is in a letter to 

Sir Thomas Cotton, Sir Robert’s fon, who fince his 
father’s death had opened earneft correfpondence with 
his father’s imprifoned friend. Firft he tells him of a 
late mortality among the judges. Hyde made his end laft 
week, and now they faid (but it was not truly faid) 
Richardfon had followed him. The liberation of his old 
aflociate, William Strode, had preceded it, and whether 
it had an influence therein he knew not ; but there was fo 
much labour faved. And then, with an eager fupprefled 
exultation, he referred to the “‘worke abroad.” No 
contradiction had been heard to the reports of Sweden. 
‘They were true! Hope and expeétation they had aroufed 
everywhere ; “ trouble, I think, with fome; but his 
“fortune fpeaks him beyond the power of envie. I 
“* dare not pray in letters, knowing not how dangerous 
‘Sitmay.be,. but ’-Sirt Thomas: Gotten awastte {upply 
the blank ; and among the friends for whofe felicity at 
Jeaft he might pray, he fhould ever reckon the fon of 
his ancient comrade and matter. 

_ And here it will be proper to complete my picture of 
Eliot’s friendfhip with Sir Robert Cotton, by mention of 
his laft tribute to the great antiquary he loved fo well. 
Deep down in the Englifh mind lies rooted a regard to 
the paft; a reverence, love, and worfhip for it; a difpo- 
fition to be guided by its precedents, and a defire to find 


* MSS. S.P.0. Carlifle to Vane: November 1631. 
t MSS. S.P.0. Roe to Netherfole: December 1631. 
{ MSS, at Port Eliot: 1f September 1631. 
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written in them the ways and the will of God. It is 
the one grand characteriftic imprefled moft vifibly on the 
ftrugele led by Eliot which thefe pages have recorded, 
and it ftands out moft prominently in Eliot’s own cha- 
racter. His affection for Sir Robert Cotton was a part 
of it, and it gave its meaning to the language he now em- 
ployed to do homage to his memory. The rolls of anti- 
quity which Cotton had laid open, the manufcript records 
he had difcovered and collected, the ftatutes of the paft he 
had made acceflible, were the arms with which the battle 
of the parliament was fought; for that reafon he ftood 
out always to Eliot as its very leader and champion; and 
now, on receiving from Mr. Hughes a fermon preached 
upon his death, this was the tone in which he fpoke of 
him. What his affections were upon the lofs of their 
dear friend, he wrote, fully were expreffed in that dif- 
courfe by Mr. Hughes. ‘He that was a father to his 
“‘ countrymen, chariot and horfeman to his country, a// 
<¢ that and more to me, could not be but forrowed in his 
“death: his life being fo much to be honoured and 
“beloved. But that great loffe to us has a compenfa- 
“¢ tion in his gaine ; and it muft give a termination to our 
‘‘ paflions who were profeft his friends, that in our 
<< Jamentations for ourfelves, we feeme not envious to- 
<¢ wards him.” He then explains why it was he had not 
earlier written to Mr. Hughes of this fermon preached 
at the celebration of the funeral. When it arrived it had 
been indeed fo welcome to him as to prevent the inftant 
anfwer of the letter that conveyed it, and the prefent 
thanks then due. ‘It being a commemoration of my 
“ frend, and my frend in that {peakinge againe unto mee 
“¢ by the fweet voice and dialect of his virtues, ftriking a 
“© monocord to the pure harmonie of the heavens, who 
“ could deferr that conference? I muft confefse m 

“«¢ weakneffe in that point. As children oft runn hattilie 
“to their long-wanted parents, foe moved my love in 
“‘ this; and I doe hope y"to pardon or excufe it.” Then 
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follow very earneft thanks to the author of the difcourfe, 
for having done him right, and not beyond it, ‘‘ whoe 
* firft did give me the acquaintance of yo" worth, from 
“‘ whome I nowe receave this monument of his virtues.” 
And thus may clofe, not inappropriately, the record here 
preferved of a friendfhip worthy of all noble memory as 
long as England lafts.* For fervices to her, both the 
friends had been ftruck down; and, not lefs quickly 
than the child of whom he fpoke in that tender eulogy, 
Eliot was haftening now to rejoin his fo-called father 
and mafter. But his fpirit, clear and hopeful ftill, 
though calm and conftant, looks keenly to the laft 
from his prifon for what the time may bring. 

A fortnight after writing to Sir Thomas Cotton, he 
was in the fame ftrain writing to his friend Thomas 
Godfrey, of the news abroad. Enough even of miracle 
he thought there was in it, both for their praife and 
wonder. ‘ Thefe fucceffes of Sweden and the States 
“ fhow Him that is invifible!” Very pregnant, too, 
were the figns of its influence working elfewhere. Then, 
veiling with a quiet humour his pride in the continued 
refiftance of his own county to the illegal exactions of the 
court, he defcribed the refult of the commiffion for 
knighthood-compofitions in the weft. “My countrie 
“was much urg’d to compofition as before, but their 
** povertie or ignorance has withheld them; J am loath 
“ to impute it to ill-nature. But whatever be the caufe, 
“* not one was drawen to yeild.”+ There is little here to 
offend, but ftill lefs to fatisfy, if the letter fhould be 
intercepted and opened ! 

* MSS at Port Eliot: rg9th February 1631-2. For previous notices 
of this memorable friendfhip, fee ante, 100, 109, 329, 375, 389, 418-20, 
506, and i. 411-414, &c. &c. 

t MSS. at Port Eliot: 19th September 1631, Some perfonal matters 
clofed the letter. ‘* Valentine is now upon his fecond progrefs, and in 
“ Bedfordthire I think, I pray reprefent my humble fervice to y™ good 
‘ladies ; and to Sir William Armine when y” fee him: and tell him, 


‘‘ for his fifhinge at noe man’s land, we here finde by notes that ther is an 
“ exact defcription of it in the leidger bookes at Peterborough. I did inti- 
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Within the next week he had written to Hampden, 
and to Sir Oliver Luke, of the fame great theme. It 
feems to fill his mind; for the time to exclude nearly 
every other; and thus far to alter the undifturbed and 
quiet tone of his ordinary intercourfe with his friends. 
He does not yet confefs it; even yet indeed he will be 
found to refift the fuggeftion, when preffed by others ; 
but it is manifeft that the thought of another parliament 
is taking gradual poffeflion of him. Telling Hampden 
that he prefumes by this time his progrefs may be ended, 
he has fent back his book,* with thofe letters as am- 
baffadors to congratulate his fafety, and hold correfpond- 
ence with the fafhion of the time. His friend had heard 
of thofe fucceffes of Sweden and the States? Well, they 
were caufing all kinds of “ forraigne preparations and— 
<< difpatches!” (Suppreffed feorn at the proceedings of 
the Englifh court fhows itfelf in every line of the letter.) 
Sir Henry Vane was going to the emperor and the 
Germans. Their lieutenant, Balfour, was pofting off to 
Bruffels and the archduchefs. A fudden and more 
private refolution this laft, and pretending only a vifit to 
the queen mother of France ; but its object the fame as 
the other. Once more there was to be negotiation for 
reftoration of the Palatinate by way of peace! ‘ Our 
“ affection truly is great for the reparation of our freinds 
“ upon the oportunity now given us. The enemie, 
“perchance, to divert our concurrence with their 
<¢ fortunes, may be rendered more facile to our withes, 
“in which, if we cann receave fatisfaccon by a treatie, 
“ wee may ftill retayne our peace.” His own opinion 
Hampden knew, and how little he expected from fuch 
treaties and fuch negotiators. ‘The prefent condicon 
“of thefe tymes promifinge /omethinge better than 
“ peace, if they faile wee may with fome confidence 


«‘ mate my remembrances to y" in an addrefle lately to Mr. Hatcher, Let me 
<¢ by you doe as much now to him, reftinge y" moft faithfull frend, J. E.” 
* The book referred to ante, 611-614. 
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“conclude they will—come home againe.” What then 
would remain? Why then it was really thought “ by 
“‘warr we fhall attempt it. And fo we have, Janus- 
“like, our afpects reflectinge both waies; and in our 
“‘ hope of peace the fear of warr is with us, w” enter- 
“* taines us privately at home as more publickly abroad. 
“ But with thefe notes I interrupt y* quiett in the 
“country. Enjoy it with all happinefs, and amongft 
‘other your poffeffions,' me, though unworthy.” * 
Generally to the fame purport and in fimilar tone was 
his letter, three days later, to Sir Oliver Luke. He 
began by faying he had difcharged his commiffion as to 
the copper coin,t and therewith fent him what his credit 
had been able to procure for him in pence. It would 
fhow him what ftore they had, when they could admit 
but fo {mall a proportion of their filver to fuch ufes, 
and that fo long and hardly to be gotten. So had 
ended all for which in former years fuch facrifices had 
been made! Of the many millions promifed and 
brought from Spain there was nothing then remaining 
but the memory! All that was coined had gone. 
*“ Only the Mint does knowe ther was fuch treafure 
“heer. Others beleeve, but have noe hope to fee itt. 
‘«* And as are our ftores fuch are our affections, fitter for 
‘* peace than warr, whatever the oportunitie may p’efent 
“< for the reftitution of our freinds.” And then he de- 
{cribes, in the fame fcornful way as to Hampden, the 
embaffies on foot ; and that their mafter there, the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, was at that moment taking horfe 
for a fudden departure. f 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: 23rd September 1631. 

+ See ante, 622, 623. 

t MSS. at Port Eliot: 26th September 1631. Other news clofes the 
letter, and are further evidence of the watchful outlook Eliot at this time 
was keeping on every indication of another parliament that the pafling 
rumours might imply. ‘* Many thinges are in confideration heer at home. 
** Amongft others Sir Randall Crewe is not unthought of in the cabinett 
“to bee reftored againe cheife juftice. Others ther are of the fame taft 
‘and leven, w°? we may better know in the fignification that they carrie 
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Hlampden’s reply was dated from Bucks on the 
3rd of October, and had his character unmiftakeably 
written in the grave tone of its irony as to the court 
and its ambaflador, in its ftudied phrafe and ftrain of 
courtefy, in its reliance for the hope of peace folely on 
the {word of the Swedith king, and in its admiration 
fo loftily expreffed for the intelle& and fagacity of his 
friend. Even in the fhort interval fince Eliot had written, 
news of another victory was come; and now he had 
little doubt of the Spaniard’s obfequious good offices! - 


“« In the end of my travailes, I meate ye meffengers of yo" love, w® 
“bring mee a moft gratefull wellcome. Yor intentions outfly mine, 
“ that thought to have prevented yors, and convince mee of my difability 
“* to keepe pace with you or the times. My imploiment of late in in- 
“ terrogatory with like affaires, hath deprived mee of leifure to compli- 
““ ment; and y® frame of difpofitions is able to iuftle the eltyle of a 
“letter. You were farre enough above my emulation before; but 
‘* breathing now the fame ayre w*t an ambaffador, you are out of all 
“ayme. I believe well of his negotiation for y® large teftimony you 
“ have given of his parts; and I believe y® king of Sweden’s {word will 
“ be y® beft of his Topicks to perfuade a peace. ’Tis a powerfull one 
“nowe, if I heare aright; fame giving Tilly a late defeate in Saxony 
“ wth 20,000 loffe; the truth whereof will facilitate of worke. The 
“¢ Spaniard’s curtefy being knowne to be no leffe, then willingly to 
“render that which he cannot hold. The notion of thefe effects in- 
* terrupts not o” quiett, though y@ reafons by w° they are gouerned do 
“tranfcend o* pitch. Yo" apprehenfions, yt afcend a region above 
“ thofe clouds w*® fhadow us, are fitt to pierce fuch heights; and o' 
“ to receave fuch notions as defcend from thence ; which while you are 
“pleafed to impart you make the demonftrations of yor favour to 
*‘ become y® rich poffeflions of yo™ ever faithfull friend and fervant, 


** than what they will produce. Wee {peake much of a remove of bifhops, 
‘that Winchetter fhall be Yorke ; London, Winchefter ; and foe by de- 
“< grees throughout, from the good lo. of Oxford; but wt" what truth ’tis 
“* doubtfull. Somethinge it would render in firft-fruite, and that may 
“< move a little; but the matter is non anfwerable to the work. However 
“it imports nothinge to our hopes, ther beinge noe. change of natures, 
“¢ Fortunes and names alter, but the outward conditions not the men, who, 
“‘ though they change their places, may have the fame harts and mindes, 
«¢ Therefore our prayers muft be for a like change in this as ther owne 
© dialect direét it, that he [who] can worke miracles would effe& it. And 
“ thus haveinge nothing elfe but the poore p*fent of my fervice, kiflinge y* 
“« hands, I reft y* moft faithfull freind, J. E.” 
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SET. 


“Jo. Hamppen. Prefent my feruice to Mr. Long. Hampden, October 
«3, God, I thanke him, hath made me father of another fonne.” 


Sir Oliver Luke’s anfwer was written from Woodend 
on the fame day; but news had travelled more quickly 
into Bucks than into Bedfordfhire, and Sir Oliver had 
heard lefs than Hampden. He told his “noble and 
“ deare friend” that the bearer afforded him only time 
enough to prefent his thanks for Eliot’s laft letter and 
the pence. “ For your newes, fom partt I beleeve nott, 
“ the refte I lyke nott.” Then, after a meffage to Valen- 
tine,* he fends his ufual cordial country greetings. “ You 
“ fhall receave by this bearer a fmall portion of the 
“ fruyttes of our fommer pleafures prefentted in a Red- 
“ -deare Pye, and 6 partrydges. In trothe you muft 
“ looke uppon the affection not the matter.” But the 
kindly letter does not clofe here. Though he doubts 
fome part and diflikes the reft of his friend’s news, he 
yet ftrikes the true chord awakened by it, in a few words 
of expectation and hope. ‘‘ In the whole there appeares 
<< to me fome thinge lyke a preparation for a parlyamentt, 
“‘ my defire wherein you already knowe. Meanes and 
“ tyme is God’s, to whome I leave it.” 

Eliot replied to that letter on the day of its receipt, 
acknowledging his “kinde prefent ;” defcribing Valen- 
tine as at the Tower the day before, in great forrow and 
unhappinefs to have mifsed Sir Oliver in his vifit; and 
faying that his friend the attorney (Heath) was like to go 
from him. ‘“ Richardfon is refolv’d to be remov’d; the 
“< other has his expectation to fucceed him ; and of thofe 
“¢ that are in competition for his place, Banks is thought 


* Sir Oliver’s is an abominable fcrawl, which tries the patience forely. 
“ T had the unhappynefs to myfs my deare Benn Vallentyne, though he did 
‘*me the honour to tak fo harde a jorneye to gyve me a vyflytt ; for thatt 
“favour I entreatt you to returne my thankes w® my hartye forrowe in 
“‘ myflinge him. . . The hafte of this meflenger enforces me thus {peedyly 
** to prefentt the faythfull affe€tion of your friend and fervant, OL. LUKE. 
«< Remember my beft love to Watt Longe. Woodend, this 34 OStober,” 
Port Eliot MSS. 
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“moft hopefull.” He adds fome news of reported 
changes among the bifhops, and then goes to the matter 
in which his heart is, and all his intereft evidently centres. 
‘© Since my laft there comes a new intelligence out of 
“‘ Germanie of another victory of Sweden! He hath 
“ flain 18,000 of Tilly’s men, upon a fet Battaile of 
“« their armies ; all his carriage and ammunition likewife 
“ taken ; himfelf hurt and with fome difficulty efcapinge ; 
“and the reft haveinge noe fafety but by flight. Noe 
“ talk of retreat, the overthrowe was foe abfolute; and 
“* the loffe fuch as is not eafilie repaired!” His friend 
Sir Oliver might fay that they could not yet know the 
truth of all this; but he had himfelf fearched it by the 
circumftances. The advertifement he found coming by 
many ways. ‘It has a generall confluence from all 
“‘ partes; and if, at once, the whole world be not 
** deluded, Fortune and Hope are mett! However, the 
“« probabilitie 1s great, and He that governes all thinges 
** can effect this or more. And though I am not cre- 
“‘ dulous, yet I am confident, in due tyme, happinefs 
“« fhall’ not be wanting to the Church. And foe, with 
“* the reprefentation of my fervices to y"felf and y* noble 
 Ladie, I reft y" moft faithfull frend, J. E.” * 

Not credulous, but confident; not impatient, but 
content to wait till all is ready as the time; not hopeful 
for felfifh needs or fufferings, but that the public wrongs to 
religion and liberty may ceafe, and that God may inter- 
fere for his church ; this was the temper of Eliot under 
the emotion caufed by the Swedifh viftories. Steadily 
alfo at this time, the tenor of all his. correfpondence 
fhows, expectation began gradually and widely to fpread 
among his friends, and to difplay itfelf in many ways and 
forms. Knightley wrote to enquire of him as to his 
fellow-prifoners, with apparent anxiety as to reported | 
compromifes ; and drew from him the reply that “ Our 
“affaires that are prifoners ftand in condicon as they 

* MSS. at Port Eliot : 3rd O&ober 1631. 
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«were. Mr. Selden is contynued upon baile till the 
“ next terme againe, foe as the difcharge w*" was expected 
“is now chang’d, and he divides betweene imprifonment 
‘ and liberty, w I beleeave likewife wil be the ffortune 
‘ of Will: Strode.”* But, to a fubfequent fimilar enquiry 
from Thomas Godfrey, he fo replied as to fhew that he 
did not wholly retain his faith in another of his old 
fellow-prifoners, Valentine. He defcribed him after his 
long travels betaking himfelf to reft ; fo that, in a month 
or more, being at his lodging at the Gate-houfe, no friends 
might fee him but whom his greatnefs would admit. 
Sicknefs was pretended ; but “ there were” that thought 
it counterfeit and affected, and yet “there be” that 
hold his diffimulation worthy of punifhment. ‘‘Reallye 
“ T beleeve him (his juglinge fet afide), in the fame ftate 
“¢ he was, both in bodie and in bufinefie ; for though the 
“* change of the Atturney may have chang’d fomethinge 
“<< in his favour, his fortune is not altered, but the expec- 
“tations are the fame; and as the virtue, fuch may be 
“the man. This is all I cann tell you of him, unlefs 
“ by fuppofition I fhould judg him, in his refervations 
“and retirement, knockinge at fome back-dore of the 
“Court, at which if he enter to preferment you fhall 
‘“¢ know it from your faithfull friend.” + Somewhat later 
this fufpicion had paffed away. Its exiftence at prefent 
was doubtlefs part of an anxiety only half confefled to 


Aa 
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* MSS. at Port Eliot: 15th OGober 1631. The fame letter illuftrates 
his old difficulties of communication with his friends. ‘* Y* letters make 
“ me happie as well in the teftimonie of y" Love, as in the oportunity wt 
“¢ they give me to returne the like to y*. I was now ftudieinge where to 
“< finde one when y‘ meflenger accofted me, and this being foe unexpeétedlie 
“ prefented I could not but prefentlie addreffe myfelfe to writeinge 
“¢ And foe with my beft love I reft y* moft faithfull freind, J. E.” 

+ Port Eliot MSS.: 8th November 1631. The letter begins thus: 
«« At the fame tyme when I receaved the favour of y* letters, I had the lyke 
“¢ from S* Edward Aycoghe; and wantinge a reconveyance unto him, I 
*¢ muft returne this thankes for both. When y" fee him, I praye give him 
“his part, and to y'felfe accept a poore acknowledgment, w° is all my 
‘¢ weaknefs cann exhibit for the fatisfaction of that great debt I owe y*. I 
‘* pray reprefent my fervice to y* Ladie.”” 


a A Parliament /poken of Everywhere. 693 
himfelf. He had fuffered the hope of another parliament 
to fteal upon him ; and that poffible meeting made him 
more jealous and watchful of the honour of old parlia- 
mentary friends. But it was only to himfelf this weak- 
nefs was indulged. 

When Knightley wrote to him a fortnight later of his 
own pofitive belief in what he heard as to writs for 
another eleétion going out, Eliot, while admitting in his 
reply that the news his friend had heard was pafling 
everywhere, and making the expectation among men to 
anfwer their defire, yet counfelled him that it was not fafe 
to truft to it. “It is much difcourft of all fides, and the 
“ courtiers entertaine it ; but if my opinion, as y“ require 
< it, fhall dire& y*, I would not have y" credulous of 
“‘ reports; much more being oft divulged in art, than 
‘¢ reallie and in truth.” In fuch particulars, he added, 
he that was leaft affected was moft wife, Fame being 
neither a good fervant nor a mafter; but when there 
fhould be anything worthy of Knightley’s knowledge, 
he fhould hear it. ‘ In the meane tyme, poffefle y* hopes 
“in patience; and have me in y’ aflurance, as moft 
« faithfully engag’d y" friend.” * 

In anfwer to like queries he wrote to Lord Lincoln 
five days later. Exultingly ftill he {poke of the news 
abroad; but as to what was reported there at home, ac- 
ceptable as it might be, it appeared to him to have in it 
more art or vanity than truth, and therefore he fhould 
with it might rather be rejected than believed. His 
lordfhip knew it was familiar with the vulgar to credit 
what was fpoken, and to {peak what was defired. Others 
than the vulgar, he admitted, likewife ufed not feldom 
to entertain them with fuch hopes; but fuch vanity 
ought not to be allowed to make an impreffion upon all, 
and he was himfelf among thofe that had lefs hope than 
jealoufy. “If there appear a light of comfort in this 
« darkneffe, I will make bold to reprefent it to y” Lor? ; 

* MSS, at Port Eliot: 25th November 163. 
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“in the meane tyme, kifling y" handes in acknowledg- 
“‘ m* of y* favours, I reft y* fervant.”* And again, 
after another five days, there is a fimilar letter to “ {weet 
““ Mrs. Corbett,” to reprefs the expectations fhe had 
{uffered herfelf to indulge of a poffible parliament and of 
his own liberation.t 
Upon the latter point extravagant rumours had already 
found wide belief. The mention of parliament had 
fcarcely gone abroad when men inftinctively coupled with 
it the name of its imprifoned champion. Alleged vifits 
to the Tower, by unlooked for and unaccuftomed vifitors, 
were matter of daily wondering goffip. His own letters 
have hinted at the belief in a parliament entertained by 
fome of the courtiers ; but common fame brought thofe 
courtiers to his prifon, to carefs him and deprecate his 
anger. Nay, it took him out of his prifon, carrying him 
daily to court, or to places near the court; and fo {poke 
of him as in conftant intercourfe with great ones, that they 
who were in habit of ordinary intercourfe with him could 
hardly believe he was ftill in the Tower, though ftill 
they found him there! In the middle of December, one 
of the news-writers defcribed to Sir Thomas Puckering 
as the two ftrongeft exifting reafons for the prevailing 
belief that a parliament would fhortly be fummoned, 
firft, the refufal of the French king to complete the pay- 
ment of his fifter’s marriage portion until her jointure 

* MSS. at Port Eliot: *Ult. Novembris 1632." 

+ MSS. at Port Eliot: sth December, 1631. It is in this letter the 
paflage occurs already adverted to (ante, 592). He is {peaking of his 
excufes for “ flowth” and filence: “The other is in that great loffe of 
“* Capt. Waller, who was my convoy to all parts, and with whom I loft the 
“ generall intercourfe with my freinds ; haveinge not fince his death heard 
“* from my fonne in ffrance. "This I hope fhall gaine y* pardon for what's 
“ paft; for the p'efent recognition of y* favours I will not prefume to make 
“* an enumeration of my thanks when noe words can fatisfie the meritt of 
““y" charity that ‘eleéts foe meane an objeé& to expreffe foe great a virtue. 
“It is noe fmall degree of libertie in my bondes to be honored by y" me- 
““ mory ; and amongft the many bleflinges from above which have compaftt 


“mee on all fides this I receave as one. All that does check my happines 


“ therein, is, that I deferve it not ; but in affection I am y* moft faithful 
& fery*.’? 


oo Eliot reported to have left the Tower. 695 
fhould be fettled by act of parliament: and fecond, the 
recent courting and carefling of Sir John Eliot by fome 
great men who were moft in danger to be called in 
queftion.* A few days after the date of that letter the 
lieutenant of the Tower himfelf confefled to Eliot that 
the court had become fo confident that there muft be fome 
truth in the widefpread reports of his prifoner having been 
feen out in the world once more, that he had found his 
own reputation too weak to give them perfect fatisfaction 
that it was not fo. The lieutenant took alfo the fame 
opportunity of founding his prifoner upon certain other 
points arifing out of thofe reports, but feems to have 
failed of the object with which he did fo. He defcribed 
Sir John afterwards as “ the fame obftinate man” he had 
always found him. 

To the fpecial wonder thefe rumours raifed when they 
travelled into Bedfordfhire, and to the eager enquiry 
fent thereon from Sir Oliver Luke, we are indebted for 
a defcription of them under Eliot’s own hand in a letter 
to that tried friend. It is full of curious intereft ; and 
it affords a noble picture of himéfelf, unmoved amid all 
that is in motion around him, and matter ftill of his own 
deftiny. ‘ I know not well,” he wrote from his prifon 
on the 20th of December, “how to anfwear y" intelli- 
<< gence, being {carfe certaine of the knowledge of myfelf. 
“The reports heer outrunn y* fame i** countrie, and 
“© make me every day abroad, fometymes at Court, fome- 
“ tymes at places neer it, alwaies with Great Ones and 
“in the eye of fortune, foe as with thofe y’ vifit me I 
‘© hardlie am credited to the contrary, and though they 
“ finde, yett fcarfe beleeve me, in y° Tower. *Tis not 
« yett three daies fince he that is governor of this place 
“‘ of purpofe came to tell me that the Court was foe con- 
<< Gdent therein, as his reputation was to[o] weak to give 
<¢ fatisfa@tion in the cafe. Divers intercourfes are fup- 


* Birch Tranferipts. Pory to Puckering + ‘14th December, 1631. 
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“ pofed, difcourfes fitted to them ; and that foe generally 
“‘ receaved, as I have fome doubt myfelfe ther is an 
“ alter Sofia! What originall this has I know not, nor 
“‘ what end. Some pretend a great diflike and anger at 
“‘ the thinge.. Reallie I have it as a good caufe of mirth 
‘« fhoweing the levity of the multitude, foe to be moved 
“‘ by fome error or miftake; or if ther be an art that 
** gives it life and motion, to me it is the more ridiculous 
“for that. It is true that the {peech of this rumour in 
“« the Court was made an occafion, in the relation unto 
“me, of fome other pointes of conference, that were 
“directed to an end: But I declined any Jertous confi- 
“* derations thereuppon, alledging that it was not logicall 
“ to draw a conclufion from falfe premifes, and Joe I ftand 
“ whatever fame has made me, a prifoner as before. Arme 
‘ y"felfe awhile with doubt and incredulitie. Manie 
*« thinges you muft heer before y" come to Truth. She 
“* yett lies in an abftrufe vault and corner, of which the 
“ firft light I gett y" may be fure to have it, and what 
** other fervice may be done y® by) Rea 

On the very day when he was himfelf fo writing, his 
friend Sir William Armyne was writing to him; and the 
calm, felf-contained, heroic fpirit fo quietly fhown to 
Luke, found its defcription and counterpart in the pic- 
ture of him prefented by the letter of his Lincolnthire 
friend. Sir William’s object in writing was to urge the 
publication of the Monarchy of Man, and otherwife to 
ftimulate “ to action” the imprifoned patriot and philo- 
fopher. He makes no allufion to the prevailing reports, 
but he was probably not unacquainted with them. 

He begins by afking leave of his “ Worrny Si,” 
to interrupt his higher contemplations with the re- 
membrance of his fervice, and the well withes of fome 
of his neighbours, Sir John’s good Lincolnfhire friends. 
Let not the talleft town, he fays, difdain the loweft 


* MSS, at Port Eliot: ‘Tower: xx° Decemb", 1631.” 
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country cottage ; for they may be ufeful and helpful to 
each other. He had forwarded a Chriftmas prefent 
which had no other errand but to bring him back the 
affurance of his friend’s health. <‘* For other matters I 
“ knowe you foe well, that you confine your content- 
“ment within y™ own limitts, foe as nothinge can de- 
“ prive you of happineffe. And that man who doth 
<< otherwayes is but a fervant at will (the bafeft kind of 
“ tenure), and depends wholly upon another man’s 
“ pleafure: injoyenge no thinge he can call his owne, 
“ noe, not foe much as himfelfe, the worft of thinges.” 
Then came the gift of the good knight’s letter, which 
was to exprefs the impatience he felt that fuch powers as 
Eliot’s fhould fhare in the imprifonment of his perfon. 
“ Bee a citizen of the world, and imprifon not y” no- 
“ tions; but what God and nature have dictated unto 
“you for good and truth, comunicate to all: for noe 
<< man lights a candle to putt it under a bufhell. Pardon 
“ this freedome, ’tis my affection, yf I erre. Blame yt, 
< and I fhall love youmore. And foe I leave you where 
«T fownde you, courtinge your Miftrifs, High Con- 
“templation. Yet Réb" [remember] what was once 
<< fayd of the Nightingale, Vox eft, preterea nthil. PRESSE 
“ HARDE ONE TO Action, and thus you make her 
« beautifull, and putt her into the coamelyeft dreffe. Soe 
< thinkes he y* is her fervant in part, and yours wholy, 
“ W. ARMYNE.” * 

Eliot replied on the following day to this animated 
appeal. To what degree height and ambition, he faid, 
might ftoop and be owing to lownefs and humility, Sir 
William’s example might exprefs, who from the top 
of wealth and fortune could look down on the meritlefs 
and mean condition of a prifoner. But it was charity 
not debt that inferred the obligation on the greater ; 
and fo it was in his friend an act of his own virtues, of 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: 20th December, 1631. 
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which fuch was the charaéter and impreffion on himfelf 
that he had only admiration to render for the retribution 
of his fervice. Yo" knowe how ufelefle are the en- 
“‘ deavours of a Captive, and in me know how much, 
‘in that, there is leffe pomiffe than in others. Noe 
“man is the author of his owne abilities or power. The 
intention, and employment, of thofe faculties w are 
given us, if that, is all wee cann call o" owne. As 
the fuccefle foe the originall of all virtue is without 
us.* Nature and heaven muft anfwear for what we 
inheritt not in that, and affection muft be taken as 
a fatisfaccon for the fact. My talent is foe little as it 
equalls not the leaft number in arithmetick, and what 
you call a light is but in truth a darkneffe. To hide 
or fhadow that, is but to make nothing out of nothing ; 
and that can fpeak in me neither ill accomptant or 
philofopher. Defire I have to doe fervice unto all men ; 
wholie I am devoted to the honor of my friends; you 
as the cheife I have fill in admiration, the effect of 
which, were there occafion given me, fhould have a 
demonftration more than words. This I] hope fhall 
excufe me for the prefent, if I be like y* nightingall, 
“or lefle. Shall I be more at any tyme, it is y™ who 
“‘ have a full coffiand and intereft in him that is ftill 
y’ fervant, J. E.” + 

Doubtlefs the expectation was at that moment ftrong in 
him that it was even yet poffible to be “ more ;” that the 
time when indeed he might hope again to “ pre/s on to 
“ gion” was arriving faft; and that it behoved him to pre- 
pare for it. Nor upon this interefting point are we left to 
conjecture only. Among the detached papers in his hand- 
writing found in his prifon after death, were the heads of a 
{peech to be deliveredin parliament, compofed at this time. 
Never, alas, during his life was the parliament to come, in 
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* This paffage, and that to which it replies in Armyne’s letter, have 
before been referred to 3 but they are worth repeating. 
T MSS. at Port Eliot: arf December, 1631, 
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which he defigned to have fpoken this fpeech ; but by the 
ftrange accident which has preferved for us, after two 
hundred and thirty years of filence and neglect, the frail 
and perifhable paper on which it was written, we learn of 
his purpofes what it was not permitted even to his con- 
temporaries and neareft friends to know; and from his 
grave he fpeaks to this generation as he would have 
{poken once more to his own from his place in the houfe 
of commons, if God had given him ftrength to furvive 
the harfhnefs of his captivity. 

To the queftion put in iffue by that captivity, we now 
know, he would at once, on taking his feat, have addrefled 
himfelf. He would have refufed to entertain any other 
until the late fhameful outrages were atoned for, and the 
privileges of the commons afferted finally and allowed. 
He would have challenged for himfelf the juft teftimony 
and proof, as well as of his own confcience as of every 
witnefs to his trials, that never from the fervice of that 
houfe and its privileges had either fears or hopes cor- 
rupted him. He would have publicly referred, as to 
matters generally not unknown, to the calmnefs he had 
ufed, and to the little patience he had loft, in the long- 
continuance of all his fufferings, during which no thought 
had poffeffed him of the perfonal injury to himfelf, nor 
had any circumftance. been able to move him, but as it 
might affect the liberties of the houfe and of the king- 
dom. How thofe liberties had been imperilled he would 
then have fhown. By contraft of all former dangers in 
that kind he would have exhibited the incomparably 
greater dangers lately undergone. Thofe but an attempt 
upon the outworks, but thefe an affault againft the cita- 
del ; thofe only for a time corrupting and troubling the 
fpring and fountain of their liberties, but thefe wholly 
drying it up, damming and ftopping it for ever! 
Eloquently he would have proved the infeparable union 
of parliaments and liberty ; the danger to parliaments of 
any reftri€tion of privilege, and the impoffibility that 
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with parliaments fo reftri@ed or fuppreffed, either the 
liberties or the glories of their land could continue. 
in fupport of thefe views he would have appealed to the 
authority of a noble perfon, the Lord Wentworth, fince 
a minifter of ftate, but with whom he had aéted in a 
former parliament in maintenance of the privileges of the 
houfe of commons ; and he would have clofed with com- 
parifon of the greatnefs of England while the ancient 
ways of government prevailed, with the mifery and 
mifadventure undergone by her fince the introduction of 
NEW COUNSELS. 

I append the manufcript itfelf, memorable for fo many 
reafons, and touching as well as noble in the appeal it 
makes to us. I have modernifed its {pelling, according 
to the rule adopted with all the {peeches printed in this 
work; but otherwife it ftands exactly as I found it, and 
as doubtlefs it had lain fince the day when it was re- 
moved with his other papers from his lait dark lodging 


in the Tower. 


Heaps oF a SPEECH MEANT TO HAVE BEEN SPOKEN BY ELIOT IN A 
PARLIAMENT WHICH NEVER CAME. 


** Though this queftion have fome reflection upon me in refpeét of 
the occafion, and that my fpecial intereft therein might impofe a filence 
on me, left from thence I fhould be thought too quick-fenfed and appre- 
henfive, yet your charity doth warrant me not to be fufpected, and your 
candour doth aflure me I fhall not be mifjudged : having thofe many 
witnefles to clear me, the juft teftimonies of my con{cience, which I[ 
thank God, in the fervice of this houfe, no fears nor hopes have yet 
corrupted, For your fervice, in all degrees and trials, it has ftood in- 
violable and pure. 

“The general duty that I owe determines all particulars: all lefs. and 
private confiderations, the public and greater muft involve: and to that, 
when my heip fhall be required, and my poor labours may be ufeful, 
no difficulties may deter me, but other reafons mutt recede. 

“It is not unknown what calmnefs I have ufed, how little patience 
I have loft, in the length of all this fufferance, wherein, I here profefs 
and my God knoweth, no thoughts have pofleffed me of the perfonal 
injury to myfelf, nor hath any circumftance been able to move me but 
as it might impart a prejudice to the public, a prejudice to this houfe, 
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a prejudice to the kingdom. And fo I fhall now weigh it, as incident 
and relative to thefe, to the prefervation of whofe fafeties I owe my 
utmoft life and liberty. 

«« How they are now engaged ; how far they are in hazard by thofe 
late proceedings againft the members of this houfe ; maybe will be feen 
in the apprehenfions of the houfe upon former injuries conceived from 
like invafions of their liberty. When a particular loan was in difpute, 
and fome imprifonments and commitments followed upon that, you 
know what cares it moved, what fears and apprehenfions it raifed, what 
refolutions purfued it [refulted from it], and with what ftrength and ~ 
infiftance they were urged. Yet were the dangers then conceived but 
the ufhers to what have followed. They were only an attempt upon 
our outworks, a fhadow of the danger which hangs over us now. 
Through the members of this houfe the general liberties of the kingdom 
have been ftruck at. It has been fought to beat and drive us from that 
chief bulwark of our ftrength, which, as the bafe and foundation of our 
hopes, muft give fubfiftence to the reft. What formerly was attempted 
was againft the laws and liberties of the kingdom, and was an oppreflion 
of the fubject. But what fince has been attempted is far greater, and 
is indeed beyond all proportion of comparifon. The one was an act of 
oppreflion, againft liberty and the laws; but the defign of the other is 
to put at once a conclufion to the work of darknefs, and to deprefs and 
ruin law and liberty itfelf. For it is not in any ftream, in any branch 
or derivative of our freedom, in fome one particular of the laws, but it 
is in the {pring and fountain from whence all the ftreams flow, that the 
attempt has been made, not to trouble and corrupt it for a time only, 
but wholly to impeach its courfe, to make the fountain dry, to dam and 
ftop it up for ever! 

<¢ Our liberties, you know, have their great dependance on the par- 
liament. This has been their protection and fanctuary. But for 
parliaments hardly were the name of freedom known. Herein the 
true piety of our fathers has always found expreffion. Here have been 
preferved thofe facred relics, the rubricks of the Jaw. When any duft 
had {ettled upon them, here they have always been refrefhed; and 
when power or greatnefs hath oppreffed them, here they have been 
relieved. So anciently, fo modernly we have found it. If that pro- 
teétion fail, then muft fail our liberties, which, through age and the 
violence of thefe times, have not ftrength of fubfiftence in themfelves. 

“ Now the whole power and virtue of the parliament depends upon 
the privileges thereof. Her ancient franchifes and immunities are that 
which hath faftained her. A parliament without liberty is no parlia- 
ment. The houfe cannot exift unlefs its members freely have the 
power to treat and reafon; whereby propofitions may be made, argu- 
ments received, opinions and judgments agitated and difcuffed, and by 
full deliberation fuch mature refolutions drawn, as may anfwer to the 
worth and merit of the caufe, for the eafe and quiet of the fubject, the 
fafety of the ftate, the honour of the fovereign. And thus, thus pro- 
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pitious and happy, their natural conclufions have been always; the 
genius of the kingdom in its own courfe moving ever a concurrence to 
that end! 

“The examples are innumerable, fhould I produce them to confirm 
it: nor lefs ominous on the contrary the fucceffes [refults] where that 
courfe was interrupted. 

** For this—to give a general inftance of our own time; not to touch 
upon the troubles of our anceftors ; to keep within the circle of our 
own memory and knowledge—I will afk, fince thefe jealoufies were 
taken up againft parliamentary proceedings, and that new art was dif- 
covered of turning parliaments into nullities and abortions, have we 
been as profperous as before? Have our endeavours borne the wonted 
iffues which gave fuch glory to the reputation of our fathers? No. It 
is moft certain that fince thofe new ways our old fortunes have forfaken 
us; and no one public undertaking, of the many we have attempted, 
has been happy or fuccefsful. The reafon of which has been formerly 
here given you by a noble lord (Wentworth) then a worthy member 
of this houfe, who fhowed it to be a negle& of the grave counfels of the 
parliament ; a rejection of their wifdom, which on all occafions had 
been beft. And this he proved by a large induétion of particulars, 
which is fo well known as I need not to repeat them. 

«* But on the other fide, when thofe interruptions have not been, 
when there has been a unity and concurrence in the parliament, a 
general harmony and concord of all the parts and faculties, who can 
enumerate the bleffings it has wrought, or the fruits and advantages that 
have followed it? For the fubjeét, all men know how often and 
miraculoufly it has eafed them: how their perfons, how their fortunes, 
how their liberties have been kept. For the ftate, let all ages {peak it 
on all occafions, what requifite provifions have been made for defence . 
and fupport thereof. Or, if you will let Bodin fpeak in both what he 
had collected in this point—who fays : ¢ ubi melius de curandis rei- 
* publice morbis, de fanandis populis, de ftatu confirmando, agi poteft, 
‘quam ad principem in fenatu coram populo ?? Refolving it exclu- 
fively that nowhere fo well, nowhere fo properly, could be treated the 
good of ftate or country, as in the parli:ment. ‘Where the king fits as 
head, and the lords and commons as the body and the members, the foul 
of all is concord. The confent and correfpondence of the parts, as they 
protect and fave themfelves, fo do they alfo crown the head with fach a 
fullnefs and felicity that nothing can be wanting to dignity and honour. 

** All our ftories verify this, in the examples of our elders. If we 
would begin even with the beginning of our parliaments—at leaft the 
beginning of those teftimonies that tranfmit their memories to us—in 
that troublefome and rough time of Henry the Third which had a 
beginning through the quarrels of the barons, {o unfortunate, and to 
fuch neceffity and difhonour reducing the king, as, befides the pawning of 
his jewels, he was enforced ‘ cum abbatibus et prioribus queerere prandia 
* et hofpitia,’ to take upon charity his diet and entertainment, and thofe 
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* fatis humilia’ as the record fays—nay, a time fo unhappy to the prince 
that he became in his perfon a prifoner, and was led as it were in triumph 
over the kingdom—yet in that time, having fo unfortunate a beginning, 
after the king began to give credit to his parliament and put himfelf upon 
the confidence of his fubjects, receiving and applying the counfels of this 
houfe—did not thofe clouds difperfe, and a clear light break forth of 
happinefs and tranquillity? The ftories make it plain, that as no king 
was lower while he moved only by the affections of his favourites, after 
he had embraced the counfels of the parliament, few were higher either 
in power or reputation, and the future felicity of his reign became a 
pattern unto others. 

** In the next, in the time of that prudent prince the Firft Edward, 
whofe reign held a continual league between the parliament and the 
king, what honour, what dignity could be greater, than that which he 
enjoyed? All power and reputation, both foreign and domeftic, at- 
tended him. His a¢tions were fuccefsful, as his undertakings great. He 
was loved of his friends, and his enemies feared him. 

“ In the reign of his fucceffor, the Second of that name, both thefe 
failed, as you know, becaufe the reafon failed. But in the long and glorious 
reign of Edward the Third, which followed next, what a confluence of 
riches and treafure came daily to the coffers of the king from his agree- 
ment with his parliaments! What ftate and dignity he attained to! 
What power and reputation he had! His fullnefs and fecurity at home ; 
his large achievements and great victories abroad ;_ his general profperity 
both in peace and war; are a fufficient demonftration of this truath— 
that, in our ftate and kingdom, the relation is fo natural between the 
body the parliament, and the head the king, that only from unity and 
agreement between them caw happinefs and felicity proceed. 

** Nor lefs than in thofe former inftances is it apparent in the reft. In 
the time of Henry the Fourth, of that moft glorious and vi¢torious 
prince Henry the Fifth, of Edward the Fourth, of Henry the Seventh, 
of Henry the Eighth, of Edward the Sixth, all were in agreement with 
their parliaments. And for the reign of Queen Elizabeth—as no age 
can parallel the love between her parliament and her, when harmony 
and concord feemed to hold emulation with the {pheres, when no ftring 
jarred, but all parts anfwered in a general fymphony to the whole— 
as no time gives precedent for the confent and corre{pondency of that, 
fo no preceding time can equal the glory we had then! ‘The memory 
of the greatnefs we then enjoyed remains yet an honour unto us. 

«© But on the contrary, when that confent has been defeétive, when 
our princes have declined the advice and counfel of their parliaments, 
how unhappy they have been! How have thofe princes declined both 
in dignity and honour! Shall I relate to you the ftories of Edward the 
Second, of Richard the Second, of Henry the Sixth, who for their 
Gaveitons, their Spencers, their Irelands, their Suffolks and the like, 
rejected the counfels which were wholly directed to their good, and 
turned away from the prayers and entreaties of their parliaments ? 
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“ Both examples teach us. In both ways the ufe and benefit of par- 
liaments appear, and the advantage they impart to the king’s dignity 
and honour. We read in both the neceffity for fuch meetings, and for 
preferving inviolate their immunities and privileges.” 


Alas, that the teaching of fuch examples had no in- 
ftruction for the Court but to turn it ftill hurriedly 
away in hate and fear. Whatever may once have been 
the purpofe, as quickly it was abandoned. After the 
date of the laft interview of the lieutenant of the Tower 
with his prifoner, there is no more talk of another houfe 
of commons. What might have been the policy of the 
“< great ones” if Eliot had fpoken otherwife than we find 
him {peaking here, and as doubtlefs he fpoke to Balfour, 
will now never be known to us. What it actually 
became when a parliament was thought of no more; and 
what kind of treatment of the great parliamentary leader 
took the place of “ courtings and careflings ; ” is all that 
remains to be told. 


VIII. Harsuwness, SILENCE, AND Dratu. 


The letter in which Eliot defcribed to Luke the vifit of 
the governor of the Tower upon his return from Bruffels, 
the intimation conveyed from the court, and his rejection 
of it,* bears date the 20th of December ; when “ not yet 
“ three days” had paffed fince the interview. On the 21ft, 
the council fat at Whitehall ; and that day’s regifter con- 
tains an order “ to reftrain accefs of perfons of feveral 
“conditions to Sir John Eliot.”+ The carefling was 
over, and the perfecution to death begun. 


* Notwithftanding Eliot’s caution and referve in defcribing to Luke that 
interview, and referring to its other * points of conference direéted to an 
“end” of which he declined any ferious confideration, and fo remained a 
prifoner as before, the circumftance certainly became known that the court 
had tried him in this way. It is hinted at in feveral letters; and Rapin 
had good authority for faying in his hiftory (x. 263) that Sir John Eliot 
*¢ had been tampered with, but was found proof againft all temptation.” 

{ If it may be faid of fuch an entry as this, yet ftanding in the Privy 
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Five days later, the morning after Chriftmas-day, 
Eliot defcribed to Hampden what that order of the 
council had involved. “ That I write not to y" anie thinge 
** of intelligence wilbe excufed, when I doe lett y" know 
** that I am under a new reftrainte by warrant from the 
king, for a fuppofed abufe of libertie in admitting a 
free refort of vifitants, and under that coulor houldinge 
confultations with my frends. My iodgings are re- 
mov'd, and I am now wher candlelight may be fuffered 
but Jearce fire. I hope y*le thinke that this exchange 
of places makes not a change of minde. The fame 
p’tecc6n is {till with me, and the fame confidence, and 
“‘ thefe things cann have end by Him that gives them 
“being. None but my fervants, hardly my JSonnes, may 
““ have admittance to me. My freinds, I muft defire, for 
** their own fakes, to forbear coming to the Tower. 
“< You amongft them are chief, and have the firtt place 
‘in this intelligence. I have now” with a tranquil re- 
fignation he adds, “ leifure, and thall difpofe myfelf to 
“ bufinefs : therefore thofe loofe papers which you had 
“I would caft out of the way, being now returned again 
“unto me. In your next give me a word or two of 
“notes. For thofe tranflations you excepted at, you 
know we are blind towards ourfelves; our friends 
mutt be our glaffes ; therefore in this I crave (what 
in all things I defire) the reflection of y* judgment, 
and reft your friend.”* The mention of his fons is 
explained by his now daily expectation of the arrival of 
Richard for a brief vifit from the Low Countries. The 
** tranflations ” were probably portions of his treatife on 
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Council Regifter, that it affords evidence of a fpirit inexpreflibly mean and 
every way unworthy of fo high a body in the ftate, what are we to fay of 
other orders affecting alfo this object of the king’s untiring wrath and 
revenge, ftill to be found in the fame grave national record? Take that of 
the 29th June, 1629: ‘ Order to deliver out fuch clothes and linen as Sir 
** John Eliot fhould defire.”” Not merely his papers, but his trunks con- 
taining his wardrobe, had been feized. 
* MSS. at Port Eliot: 26th December, 1631. 
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government, or lighter exercifes from the ancient writers 
referred to therein. 

Two days later he wrote to Sir Oliver Luke, not 
otherwife himfelf defcribing the harfh and cruel wrong 
inflicted on him than as “our late changes,” which had 
for a while deferred the journey of his meffenger; but 
faying that the latter would “ relate them and the caufe.” 
That he wrote not in that letter the particulars, he pre- 
fumed would be excufed by Sir Oliver, who knew the 
danger of the time. For himfelf, he thanked God it 
made no alteration ; and he hoped his friend doubted it 
not that his refolutions were the fame, and his affections 
till devoted to the fervice of his friends, which his_ 
prayers fhould fatisfy to the heavens till they might 
again have opportunity amongft men. ‘‘ Reprefent my 
“humble fervice to y™ Ladie. Pardon this haft and 
<< fhortnes, in him y* for the prefent has nothinge to 
“‘ returne for y" favours but his thankes, and that ufe- 
“ leffe thing the promife of himfelfe.”* 

The next friend to whom he turned from his now 
dark and cheerlefs prifon, from his “ new lodging in the 
“ Tower” as he quietly called it in this letter, was 
Richard Knightley, to whom as his ‘“‘ Drrre BROTHER ” 
he faid that he then wrote, in order that there might not 
hereafter be wonder that he wrote zot. ‘The occafion 
was a new reftraint upon him, all company being de- 
barred to him, and his lodging changed. The reaton 
pretended was “ a fuppofition of confultations under the 
“cloake of vifitts.” But as he knew the caufe of 
jealoufy in that, fo by the change he found no alteration 
in himfelf. The place he was in, had upon it the fame 
Power which had protected him elfewhere, and he was 
confident would ftill affift him. For him, in the fervice 
to which he had engaged himfelf, there was no going 
back. He was in the ftation appointed him; and 
He who had given it could prepare another. Not 

* MSS. at Port Eliot: 28th December, 1631. 
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to keep it conftantly until His pleafure declared itfelf, 
were to do lefs than foldiers for their generals, and to 
be unworthy of His fervice who was abler and more 
munificent than all. In that he mut defire Knightley 
to excufe his filence for a while. To Grenvile at the 
fame time, and much to the fame effect, he wrote by the 
Mr. Periman for whom we have already feen him afking, 
from another Cornifh friend, * the favour he took alfo 
this occafion of foliciting from Grenvile. 

Thus uncomplainingly, and with his laft and leat 
thought given to himfelf, he announced to his four moft 
trufted friends the change which had fallen upon him by 
order of the king, and by which it was hoped either to 
bend or break him to fubmiffion. All future friendly 
fociety, or intercourfe, was to be debarred to him ; and in 
the depths of a bitter winter he was to be denied the 
ordinary comforts that health requires. ‘There is never- 
thelefs no perceptible change in him. Fond as he is of 
hs friends, he quietly prepares them for an interval of 
filence in which even letters may reach him no more; 
while for himfelf unrepiningly he turns to other fubjects 
that have occupied his thoughts, to the revifion of his 
{peeches, to his memoir of the parliament, probably even 
to that appeal which was meant for another time than 
this, though fuggefted by the prefent importunity of fome 
among his old affociates who would have had him pur- 
chafe remiffion from his wrongs by conceffion to the 
power that had. inflited them. Not fo reafoned any of 
the four friends to whom he now had written. T hey 
replied to him in his own temper. 

What Hampden and Knightley wrote back feems 
not to have reached him, but its tenor appears in fub- 
fequent letters. Grenvile, writing from “ Bydeford,” 
was more fortunate in his mefienger. “ Wary ” by 
whom he wrote, becaufe of the ftraightnefs and reftraint 
laid upon his friend, he had chofen a “ worthy bearer ” 


* See ante, letter to Mr. Sheriff Prideaux, 63 8-9. 
ZZ2 
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in the perfon of an efpecial good friend and neighbour 
of Barnftable, one that was an officer in the admiralty 
< but one of the moft gentile and honeft gentlemen that 
<< ever I knewe live in that towne: ” by which amiable 
gentleman he told Eliot that all his wifhes for Mr. 
Periman had been complied with, though at a facrifice 
he could only have made for fuch a friend ;* and, for 
further comfort in Eliot’s dreary prifon, avowed his own — 
belief in the renewed and increafed rumours “ very rife 
“in thefe parts” of a parliament. “If it be fo,” he 
adds, “1 with you would lett me have fome timely 
“ notice, that I might doe yo" fervice, w I more defire 
“ than any earthly thing befides. I prefume I have fome 
< intereft in the affections of the people, and I have 
“taken fuch courfe as you fhall be fure of the firft 
‘ knight’s place whenfoever it happen. But I affure 
“you you fhall not have y" old partner, whofoever be 
“the other.” Of a parliament Sir Oliver Luke had 
nothing to fay in Ais reply, whatever were his hopes or 


* This part of the letter is worth fubjoining, as well in proof of what 
Grenville could do for his friend, as of his refolve that Eliot fhould know 
the full extent of it. ‘I receav’d your’s by Mr. Periman ; and that you 
“‘ may ever fee you cannott fpeake to me without effect, I granted y* 
« defires, and all his for y™ fake, at full. Though ther were not a thing 
“in the world, that you could have more tryed my love in: for the man 
«had, in his former fheriffwick, expreffd fuch a particular malice unto 
“mee, as I did fuffer in the valew of neer s0o'”. by it. The particulars 
“‘ are too tedious to relate ; but what I fay is true. I had therefore, to 
“¢ requite him, taken fuch courfe with my cofen Prideaux, as he gave me 
“¢ his faith that Periman fhould never be his officer; and when Periman 
“came unto him, he gave him the repulfe, unlefie he could gett mee to 
“ releafe him of his promife. All w” upon the receipt of y” letter I did, 
“ and, to fecond it, made journey purpofely to my kinfman, to further his fuit : 
<¢ which unleffe I had done, I dare fay he had failed. And yett I lett him 
“«< knowe, it was not for his owne fake. He was defirous to give me any 
<< fecurity, that I fhould receive no prejudic by him this yeare, being (as I 
‘«‘ muft confefle) not yet altogether out of their danger. I anf{wer’d him, 
< that I feorned to take any affurance from him, but I had YOUR word, and 
“ thereon would relye, and if that were not futhcient fafety for me, lett me 
“¢ fuffer; and I would much more willingly doe it, than be beholden to 
“him. This was that paflage...I ceafe to trouble you farther; but 
“ wita my fervice to you, and praiers for you, I reft y" unfeignedly to ferve 
“you, BEVILL GRENVILE. Bydeford: 30 Jan. 1631 (2).” 
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thoughts; but not lefs confidently than Grenvile he 
affumed that whatever harfhnefs or cruelty might yet be 
in ftore for him, Eliot would be conftant to the laft. 


“ Nosie AND DEARE* Fripnpe,—The enjoyinge of this meffenger 
“ (beinge one of yours) hathe gyven noe lytell contentmentt to this 
“< place, however the newes he brought of your unexpected change 
“‘ might much have cool’d it, if the affurance I have of Chryftian re- 
*€ {olution to fubmytt to God in all, did not gyve me full fatysfaction. 
«© He only is able to fupportt in all tryalls, requyringe nothinge butt a 
“ holy fubmyffion, for w° he will in his good tyme gyve a gloriouse 
“© and comfortable iffue, and im the meene [ while] all needful fupplyes. 
“€ So, thoughe in thefe there be a takinge away the converfation of men, 
“it is to ghd [guide] his chyldren butt a paflage to a more neere com- 
“ munion wt® him in Chryfte. And then confider what lofie, naye 
< what an eternall gayne! whereof I affure myfelfe you will throughe 
« his infinytt mercy receive a large portion. For w®, as all other com- 
< forte, I fhall heartyly praye. All I can think of is to defire your care 
« of your healthe, w° is the fole danger I apprebend in this: afluringe 
« myfelfe all els will be returned wt advantage. If by the tyme of my 
“ cominge to London the waye be oppened, you doubt not of my 
<< vyfytinge you. However, you are affured of the good wyfhes and 
<< prayers of your lovinge and faythefull friende, Ox. Luxs.”* 


The affection of this true friend had here ftruck the 
note of danger. Eliot’s health had been broken by his 
long confinement, with its neceflary intermiffion of old 
active habits; and we have feen how the cold and 
watching in thofe anxious days before his fentence at 
once difabled him. This faét was of courfe well known 
to thofe who now, at the moft inclement feafon, had 
direéted his removal to a portion of the Tower inaccef{- 
fible to warmth, cheerfulnefs, or the vifits of friends ; 
and, reafoning from their own act, there can be little 
doubt that what Luke moft feared for Eliot, they moft 
defired. Yet at the firft it might have feemed they 
were to be baffled even here. ‘“‘ This other day,” wrote 
Pory to Puckering five days after Luke’s letter, “ Sir 
<- John Eliot’s attorney-at-law told me he had been with 
«him long fince his removal into his new lodging, and 
“ found him the fame cheerful, healthful, undaunted 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: “ Hanfe: this 7** of January ” 1631(2.) 
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“< man that ever he was.”* Though the change in the 
prifon was fo “long fince,” no change in the prifoner 
could yet be reported for comfort of the court! 
Neither fpirits, nor refolution, or health had failed him 
yet. But let them take courage, for all the chances are 
on their fide. 

Before another fortnight was paffed Eliot wrote again 
to Luke. Again he had been moved to another lodging, 
even darker and more “ fmoaky ” than. the laft. Occa- 
fion had been taken alfo to abridge Valentine’s day- 
rules, becaufe he had ufed them too often in efforts to 
fee his friend fince his clofer reftraint. ‘Selden and Long 
had at the fame time been brought before the judges on 

the firft day of the term juft opened, not indeed with 
any ferious purpofe to prolong their punifhment, but 
apparently with fome vague hope of indirectly increafing 
the preffure put upon their “ringleader.” Of all thefe 
matters Eliot now wrote. His many troubles of re- 
moving, he told Luke, had awhile hindered him from 
writing ; the lodging which he had upon his firft remove 
before Chriftmas being again altered, fo that he might 
fay of his lodging in the ‘Tower as Jacob for his wages, 
now then ten times have they changed it! ‘But he 
thanked God not once had it caufed an alteration of his 
mind, fo infinite was that Mercy which hitherto had pro- 
tected him, and which he doubted not but he fthould 
find with him ftill. The greateft violence of the ftorm 
was like to fall on Valentine, he being retrencht of that 


* Birch Tranfcripts : 12th January, 1631—2. 
letter (Commentaries, i. 
“Sir John’s lawyer a 


Mr. D’Ifraeli quotes this 
323) with the following whimfical comment: 
ppears to have had too much at heart the glory of the 
“patriotic champion in the perfon of his client, to have perceived what 
** Eliot’s phyficians reported in the O&ober of that year, ‘that he could 
“* “never recover of his confumption unle{s he might breathe purer air.’ ”? 
Sir John’s lawyer muft have been a very clever fellow if in January he 
could have perceived what was not to be reported until the following 
Oétober! In his eagernefs to believe that the harfhnefs ufed at this time to 


Eliot had no part in bringing about his fatal illnefs, Mr. D’Ifraeli makes a 
Jumble of the years. 
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liberty he had, which might be fome prejudice to his 
bufinefs. It was threatening likewife fome drops on 
Mr. Selden, and had ftopt the difcharge looked for. 
Yefterday he had appeared before the court according 
to the undertaking, but the judges would not quit him, 
and continued him therefore again on bail for a while 
longer, that they might further advife therein. Walter 
Long, too, had been removed by writ on Sunday 
night to the “counter” prifon, from which he was to 
be called to anfwer within a certain time to fome points 
connected with his fine.* Then Eliot turned again to 
himfelf. ““ When you have wearied your good thoughts 
“¢ with thofe light papers that I fent you, I praie returne 
“ them with the corrections of your judgment. I maie 
“‘ one daie fend you others of more worth, if it pleafe 
“* God to continue me this leifure and my health; but 
*¢ the beft can be but broken and in patches, from him 
“ that dares not hazard to retrieve them: fuch thinges 
“from me falling [like] the leaves in autumn, {foe 
*¢ varioufly and uncertainly that they hardly meet againe. 
** But with you J am confident what elfe my weaknefs 
“ fhall prefent, will have a faire acceptance. Your 
charity is my affurance in this point, of which being 
** moft deferving as of your praiers, I reft your moft 
‘ affectionate fervant.” 


«Ce 


n 


* I give the whole of what Eliot fays as to this frefh matter againft 
Long, which indeed was a proceeding by bill, in which the crown lawyers 
were foiled, alleging fraudulent conveyance of property to evade his 
fine for having ferved in parliament while fheriff. ‘Mr. Long by writt 
‘¢ was removed from hence on Sundaie night to the counter, and from 
“¢ thence carried next daie to y® exchequer barr, where it was fuppofed 
“¢ that his cuftodie with the Sheriff made him within the cognizance of the 
“* court. Upon which fome few daies being given him to an{weare to the 
‘¢ information, hee was returned againe to the counter; and if he anfweare 
<¢ not within the time they give out, the bill will be taken pro confefo. We 
“‘ imagine his perfon will be returned hither againe when this worke is - 
“¢ done; but what defire hee has I knowe not: the incouragement for his 
‘© suardian being not more than anye gaile may yeld him.” Mr. D’Ifraeli 
printed a portion of this letter; omitting all thefe paflages, as well as im- 
portant words here and there; and fubftituting “gather ”’ for retrieve in 
the lines quoted in the text. 
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The touch of fadnefs in that letter was forerunner 
of what too foon was to follow. So rarely did Eliot 
make fpecial allufion to his health that his friends drew 
ill foreboding even from his mention of it. And here 
unhappily there was too much caufe. On the following 
day Pory wrote to Puckering that he heard Sir John 
Eliot was to remove out of his dark {moaky lodging 
into a better ; * and the belief generally feems to have been 
that the court would find it unfafe to perfift in the harfh 
orders given. But after another fortnight Eliot wrote to 
Grenvile, in reply to feveral points in his laft letter, and 
without a hint that there had been any relaxation. 


“The reftraint and watch uppon me barrs much of my entercourfe 
“ with my frends, while their prefence is denied me, and letters are foe 
“« dangerous and fufpetted as it is little that way we exchange. Soe as 
“ if circumftances fhall condemn me, I muft ftand guiltie in their judg- 
“ments. Yet yours, though with fome difficultie, I have receaved ; 
“and manie times when it was knocking at my doors, becaufe their 
“* convoy could not enter, they did retire againe; wherein I muit com- 
“mend the caution of your meffenger: but at length it found a fafe 
“* paflage by my fervante, and made mee happie in your favour, for which 
“ this comes as a retribution and acknowledgement. Y* conceffion to 
“John Periman adds much to the reckoninge of my debt, though the 
“ obligation be the fame. Y* intereft in me formerlie was fuch as it 
“had noe limitt but my all: and I cannot give you more: w if I 
“* could, this reafon does deferve it, that y# have let downe foe much of 
“ yourfelfe for him that is foe unworthie, who mutt confefle the great- 
“ nefle of that courtefie, and I do hope the other will ftrive to meritt 
“it. For thofe rumours which you meet that are but artificial, or by 
“* chance, it muft be your wifdom not to creditt them; manie fuch falfe 
“ fires are flyinge dailie in the ear. When there hall be occafion, ex- 
“* pect that intelligence from frerids, for which in the meene tyme you 
“doe well to be provided. Though I fhall crave, when that difpute 
“ falls properlie, and for reafons not deniable, a change of your intention 
“< im particulars as it concernes myselfe.¢ In the reft I fhall concurr 


* Birch Tranfcripts: 26th January, 1631 (2). In the fame letter he 
defcribes what had paffed about Long and Selden at the opening of Hilary 
term, giving his opinion that it was not unlikely all to end in Selden’s 
becoming king’s folicitor ; and, mentioning alfo the complaint againft Valen- 
tine for his vifits to Eliot, he adds that the confequent reftriétion of his day 
rule had not been fuch as to prevent his going abroad “ as he did laft Sunday 
** to the fermon at Lincoln’s Inn.” 


ft It may be doubted, from this allufion to Grenvile’s offer again to 
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“<< in all readinefs to ferve you; and in all you fhall command me, who 
“am nothing but is you's, Reprefent my humble fervice to your 
** Ladie,* and tell her that yet I doubt not one daie to kifs her hands. 
“* Make much of my godfonn—mmen may become pretious in bis time.+ 
“To whom, with all your fweet others, and yrfelfe, I with all happi- 
** nefs and felicitie, and reft y" moft faithfull freind and brother J. E.” t 


While thus he was writing, for the laft time, to his old 
Cornifh neighbour, his Lincolnfhire friends were in 
much anxiety concerning him ; and of the nature of their 
fears exprefied by Sir Edward Ayfcough, Eliot’s play- 
ful reply, on the very eve of the ficknefs that confirmed 
them, will fufficiently inform us. Only the day before, 
from his old friend Sir William Courteney, he had been 
feeking information for his guidance in a matter intereft- 
ing to his fon Richard, who was now on leave from his 
military duties in the Netherlands; § and in the fame 
ordinary, quiet, undifturbed temper, he wrote now. 
‘© Yo" care,” he faid, ‘‘ has made me whole; and the in- 
“* fluence of that favour wh*" yo" memory has expreft 


fecure him the firft knight’s place for his county, whether he had not made 
up his mind, in the event of another parliament, to reprefent another place. 
There is little doubt that he would have had his choice of the whole of 
England, from end to end. 

* Mr. D’Ifraeli, who has given a portion of this letter with feveral 
omiffions and miftakes, prints this paflage after the following fafhion : 
** In all you fhall command me, who am nothing but as you reprefent. 
“¢ My humble fervice, &c.” 

+ I have remarked on this azte, 567. Mr. D’Ifraeli, omitting “one 
“* daie”’ in the line preceding, prints “‘ make much of my godfon,” and 
there ftops! He had failed to “ decipher ”’ the next memorable words. 

t MSS. at Port Eliot: 17th February, 1631 (2). Mr. D’Ifraeli mit 
dates it the 31{t of January. 

§ Everything is fo interefting that indicates in any way the employment 
of his thoughts at this time, when the final filence is fo near, that I fubjoin 
his letter to this diftinguifhed officer (as to whom fee ante, 68, 78, 112, 
&c.) ‘*S'—_I have direéted this bearer to yo" with a fpeciall fuite, w°? I 
“hope yo" will not deny me. I defire much to knowe the particulars of 
«* y* employments att ffull in the rayfinge of the men w° were intended in 
“ exchange for fome old fouldiers in the Low Countries, and of your paflage 
“wt them and fuccefle before the late bold aétion. I praie therein 
“favour me to let me have the coppies of y’ commiffions, inftructions, 
< jornalls, and other papers of that bufinefs, w°* my fervant will foone dif- 
“¢ patch ; and it fhall be an obligation on me, if I may at any time be 
“< worthy to ferve you w™ the utmoft powers of J. E. Tower: 20% ffebr. 
“1631 (2). Port Eliot MSS, 
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“qwarmes me foe fullie as noe Cold can be perceaved. The 
“ prefcription w you fent me I will laie up in ftore as 
“a trefure for neceffitie ; and if other trades doe faile, 
“by that Ple turne Phyfitian. I pray reprefent my 
‘‘ humble thankes and fervice to thofe good Doéfors that 
“ alfift yo". Lett yo" true hart expreffe me to thofe Honeft 
‘* Sones of Lincolnfhire, and all our frends. I am not 
“* worthy a remembrance to y™ Ladie ; but in my admira- 
“ tion of her vertues, kiffinge her faire handes, I reft 
“* y* affectionate fervant, J. El.”* 

Fiardly had he fo written when the cold ftruck him. 
He 1s filent for more than a fortnight, and then tells 
Richard Knightley what had befallen him. Even then, 
however, he puts in front of his letter not the ficknefs 
of which he has to fpeak, but fome other of thofe lite- 
rary exercifes in which his eager intelle&t was ever bufily 
engaged, and of which his friend, having heard from Sir 
Oliver Luke, had defired to receive a tranfcript.¢ “But 
“‘ for the prefent,’’? he adds, “I am wholly at a ftand, 
*‘ and have been foe this fortnight and more, by a fick- 
“* nefle which it has pleafed my Mafter to impofe, in whofe 
“‘ hands remain the iffues of life and death. It comes 
** originallie from my cold, with which the cough having 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: 21it February, 1631 (2). 

{ I give the whole of this opening of the letter. «Y* muft excufe me 
“that I kept not promife fooner to fend y" thofe papers y" defired, we I 
“« deferd a while for a faire copie to be written, but therein was prevented 
“* by S* Oliver Luke, who has ingrof’t that to himfelfe, and the originall, 
<¢ whe is all that I poffeffe, I did doubt was hardly legible. Yet rather than 
“ faile in all, I have prefum’d herewith to adventure it, w* when y" are 
“ wearied of the trouble, I fhall praie y* to returne againe. Copies I 
“ defire may not be taken from it, becaufe tran{criptions doe adulterat ; and 
“a little change and difference, befides the injurie to the thinge, may drawe 
“on other prejudice. If y* thinke it worthie of more veiw, having 
“ perufed it over, I will as foone as it returnes, gett it new written heer, 
““ wher I maie examine it myfelfe, and fend a copie to y*. Thus farr by 
“the waie lett me prepare y" to confider it: that it was not made a bufi- 
““nefle, but an exercife. In thofe minutes when that embrio was brought 
“forth, ther wer other things more ferious than in art w° one daie may 


“be communicable with our frende[s] ; and when that is, your knowledge 
€¢ will be firft.” 


eae Laft Letters to Knightley and Luke. wt 
“ been longe upon me caufes fuch ill effects to follow it, 
“that the fymptomes are more dangerous than the 
“< oreife. It has weakened much both the apetite and 
“** concoction, and the outward ftrength. By that, fome 
“‘ doubt there is of a confumption ; but we endeavour 
** to prevent it by application of the means, and as the 
“‘ great phyfitian feeke the bleflinge from the Lord.* 
“* He only knowes the ftate of foule and bodie, and in 
“< his wifdome orders all thinges for his children as it is 
“ beft for both. Our duty is fubmiffion to the crofs 
“« w*» he laies on us, whoe in his mercy likewife will give 
‘us f{trength to bear it. Of w” I have had foe manie 
‘ trialls formerlie in the infinit particulars of his favour 
*“unto mee, as I cannot doubt it now, however un- 
“‘ worthie of myfelfe ; but in the meritts of my Saviour 
“< reft confident in that hope which he himfelfe has 
“given me, and will fortifie. The affiftance of y" 
‘ prayers I know cannot be wanting to y™ frend. Pardon 
‘ me the trouble of this letter, and as foone as conve- 
‘« niently y" cann let me heare how thefe thinges come 
“to y* hands, w with the remembrance of my fer- 
*« vice I now fend you, reftinge y™ moft affectionate 
“‘ brother, J. El.” + This letter, with his rough draft of 
the papers to which it refers, went to Knightley by a boy 
in Eliot’s fervice, who will appear in another letter, 
though it feems doubtful if to his mafter he made 
appearance again. 

Six days later he wrote to Luke more hopefully, but 
with no really better account of himfelf. It was his laft 
letter to the friend he loved fo well. Sir Oliver had 
afked to have the Monarchy of Man returned to him 
for a time, and Eliot tells him that he could not yet 
perform his promife for the returning of that “ boke,” 
it being not copied as he defired, but that being done he 


n 


n 


n 


n 


* Thefe few lines, ending at “ the Lord,” were printed by Mr. D’Ifraeli 
with fome omiflions. ath 
+ MSS, at Port Eliot: ‘‘ Tower, 15 Marcij 1631” (2). 
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fhould receive it. In the meantime he had therewith 
fent, to entertain him, another of lefs trouble to be read ; 
and that being all of it he had, he muft pray his friend, 
when weary of it, to return it to him again. “I thanke 
“God,” he continues, “I finde my healthe amend- 
“ing; and little doth hinder it at this time but my 
“* hoarfenefs, and fome remainder of my cough. Thofe, 
*< I hope, time and the feafon will remove; though they 
“‘ have been longe upon me. Which I muft leave to 
“* Him that is the beft Phyfitian, to-;whom likewife I 
“commend the care of you and yours.” * 

The day after he wrote to Knightley, who had fent 
him fome medicine for his cough ; and in his brief letter, 
alfo his laft to this true friend, there is a quiet humour 
blended with its fadnefs which renders it extremely 
pathetic. “I am glad,” he fays, “ to have intelligence 
“« by y" letter that my papers are come fafelie to y* hande, 
“* becaufe the meflenger, my boy that went with them to 
““ you, tarries and never fawe me fince. I now write 
‘« the more willinglie to know whether y* there finde him 
“ wrapt in any of the leaves, or hidd in fome corner of a 
“* blott : there are enoughe to cover him and more: in 
“wh if y" perufall fhall difcover him, lett me have 
“word in time. Y* phyficke, God willing, I will ufe, 
“* with that w" is the beft of all others to aflitt it, and 
“without wh™ all phyficke is in vaine ; the fuccefs 
““ whereof y" fhall hereafter heer. If I may be ufefull 
“ to anythinge, God can preferve me for it ; if otherwife, 
“and that my labours be at an end, he. that difpofes that 
“ will make me readie for himfelfe, wnom we doe ferve in 
** all thinges, and to whom an infinit debt is oweinge b 
‘all men, but above all by me, y” frend and brother, 
a Mamet 

Two more letters are the laft that remain to us. 
They are addreffed to Hampden; who, the day before 


* MSS. at Port Eliot: “ Tower, 21 Marcij 16317” (2). 
t+ MSS, at Port Eliot: « Tower, 22 Marcij 1631” (@): 
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—. Laft Letters to Hampden. ry 
that letter to Knightley was written, had fent excufes and 
felf-reproaches for having been filent longer than was 
ufual with him. He prayed his “ Nosxe Sir ” to pardon 
him. It was well for him that letters could not bluth, 
elfe his guilt would eafily be read on that page. Hewas 
afhamed of fo long a filence, and knew not how to excufe 
it; for as nothing but bufinefs could {peak for him, of 
which kind he had many advocates, fo could he not tell 
how to call any bufinefs greater than holding an affec- 
tionate correfpondence with fo excellent a friend. His 
only confidence was, he pleaded at a bar of love, where 
abfolutions were much more frequent than cenfures. 
Sure he was that confcience of neglect did not accufe 
him, though evidence of faé& did. He would have 
added more ; but the entertainment of a ftranger-friend 
called upon him, and one other inevitable occafion. 
** Hold mee excufed, therefore, deare friend ! and if you 
** vouchfafe mee a letter, let mee beg of you to teach 
“* me fome thrift of time, that I may employ more in 
** your fervice, who will ever be your faithful fervant 
“‘ and affectionate friend, Jo. Hamppen. Commend 
** my fervice to y® foldier [Richard] if not gone to his 
“icolours?).* 

Well might Hampden be confident that it was a bar 
of love he pleaded at. With eager hafte, the day after 
that letter, Eliot affured his “ Dear Frrenp ” that what 
he might command he needed not to fue for. “ Me yo" 
“« have certaynly as y" owne, and whether to be imploied 
** in cenfure or abfolution, convertible to y’ will.” But 
mercy was more covenable than judgment with a prifoner, 
whofe condition being obnoxious to disfavor could not 
love it. In his friend, however, there was no occafion 
for that doubt, all being courtefy that came from him ; and 
where there was no debt due, there was no injury. “I 


A 


* This letter is in the Britifh Mufeum (Donat. MSS. 2228). It is dated 
«« Hampden, March 21” (1631-2), and addrefled “To my honnored and 
“¢ deare friend St John Eliott at his lodging in the Tower.” 
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“‘ knowe y* many entertaynments and {mall leafure, and 
“‘ myfelfe unworthy to interrupt the leaft particular of 
“‘ y" thoughts. It fatisfies mee to have the affurance of 
<< y* friendfhip, and, when it was allowable, that I had 
“ the fruition of y"felfe.” But, while he thus refigned 
himfelf to the harfh exclufion of his friends, he the more 
defired their thoughts for companionfhip of his prifon ; 
and upon this he has “a little to expoftulate” with 
Hampden’s memory. He conceived that in all things 
he was not juft, though, faving his own word, no obliga- 
tion was upon him. He had an expectation of certain 
papers his friend was to have fent him, and which his 
own promife invited, but which yet he heard not of. 
“* Quit you in this as fpeedilie as y" can, for w™out it 
“you are faultie. I thanke God lately my bufineffe 
“has beene much with doétors and phyfitians,* fo that 
“but by them I have had little trouble with myfelfe. 
“* Thefe three weeks I have had a full leifure to do nothing, 
“and ftrictly tied unto it either by their direction or 
“my weaknefs. The caufe originally was a could, but 
“the fymptoms that did follow it fpake more ficknefs ; 
“ and a generall + indifpofition it begot in all the faculties 
“‘ of the bodie. - The learned faid a confumption did 
** attend it, but I thank God I did not feele or credit it. 
‘ What they advife, as the ordinance that’s appointed, 
“* T was content to ufe; and in the true fhow of tf patient, 
“ fuffered whatever they impofed. Great is the autho- 
“ rity of princes,.but greater much is theirs who both 
“command our perfons§ and our wills. What the 
“ fuccefs of their government wilbe || muft be referred 
“to Him that is mafter of their power. I finde myfelf 


wn“ 


* Mr. D’Ifraeli has printed very incorreétly the clofing fentences of this 
letter, beginning “lately my bufinefs.” He omits « aoe phyfitians,” and 
inferts a fecond “but”? in the firft line: “but by them I have had but,” 
&e. 

+ For “and a generall,” Mr, D’Ifraeli prints ‘‘ @ gradual.” 

t “In the time I was a patient : Id. §S Panfor? (ye Ad: 

| “* Their government walls muft :” Id. 
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‘ bettered, though not well, which makes me the more 


“readie to obferve them. The divine bleffing muft 
‘ effectuate their wit, which authors all the happineffe 
““ we receave.* It is that mercie + that has hitherto 
“* protected me, and, if I may feeme ufefull in his 
“ wifdome,f will continue me, amongft other offices§ to 
“‘remayne your faithfull friend and fervant, J. E.”| 

Hampden’s reply unhappily is loft. But the affec- 
tionate folicitude awakened in him by what his friend 
had written, and his anxiety at once to hear again, are. 
reflected in every line that Eliot wrote back after an 
interval of only feven days. It is his laft letter. Its 
words of hope and faith are the laft we are to hear from 
him. With it his correfpondence ends; and his prifon 
doors, except for fuch cafual rumours as may yet efcape 
them, will fhut againft us for ever. What remains of 
the ftory of his imprifonment, up to its very clofe, 
muft be matter of mere doubt and conjecture. But 
at leaft the certainty conveyed in thefe folemn yet 
joyful affurances to Hampden, cannot pafs away. What 
further cruelties or wrongs have to be endured by 
Eliot, will never now be known to us; but ever, out 
of the darknefs and filence, will arife and be audible 
to the laft, not complaining or forrow, but only this 
martyr-fong of thankfulnefs and praife. 


an 


* Befides the acknowledgment of your favour that have fo much com- 
** paflion on your frend, I have little to return you from him that has 
“nothing worthy your acceptance but the conteftation that I have 
«© between an ill bodie and the aer, that quarrell, and are friends, as the 
** funne or windef] affect them. I have thefe three daies been abroad, and 
“ as often brought in new impreffions of the colds, yet both in** ftrength 


* The laft feven words omitted : Mr. D’Ifraeli. + ‘* Medicine :” Id. 

{ The laft eight words omitted: Id. § “ Affairs.” Id. 

|| MSS. at Port Eliot: 22nd March, 1631 (2). 

4] Mr. D’Hfraeli has printed this letter incorreétly throughout, and with 
extraordinary omiffions, the moft marked inftances of which have been 
given in a former page (i. 12.), and will not here be repeated. But fuch 
as were not then indicated will now be pointed out. ‘The funne or 
<¢ winde”’ he turns into *‘ the /ummer winds.” 
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** and appetite I finde myfelf bettered by the motion. Could at firft 
* was the occafion of my ficknefs, heat and tenderneffe by clofe keep- 
“ inge in my chamber has fince increaft my weaknefs. Aer and exercife 
* are thought moft proper to repaire it, which are the prefcription of 
«my Doétors, though noe phyfick. I thank God other medicines I now 
** take not, but thofe catholicons, and doe hope I fhall not need them. 
«« As children learne to go, I fhall get acquainted with the aer. Prattice 
«and ufe will compaffe it, and now and then a fall is an inftruétion for 
“the future. Thefe varieties He does trie us with, that will have us 
** perfect at all parts; and as He gives the trial, He likewife gives the 
*iffue. The abilitie that fhall be neceflary for the worke He will 
“ fupplie that does command the labour, who, deliveringe from the Lion 
“and the Bear, has the Philiftine alfo at the difpofition of his will, and 
“ thofe that truft him under his proteétion and defence.* O! the infi- 
“* nite mercy of our Mafter, Dearz Frrenp, how it abounds to us, that 
“are unworthy of His fervice! How broken! how imperfect! how 
“ perverfe and crooked are our waies in obedience to him! how exactly 
“ ftraight is the line of his providence unto us, drawn out through all 
“ occurrents and particulars to the whole length and meafure of our 
“time! How perfeét is his love that has given his Sonne unto us, and 
‘* with him has promifed likewife to give us althinges! Thofe that releive 
“us but in part, we honor and efteeme; thofe that preferve and fave us 
“from any danger or extremity, we have in veneration and admire; 
“* naie, even for thofe that morallie are good, from whom there comes 
‘* fome outward benefitt and advantage, it’s faid fome men dare dye. 
“ How fhould we then honor and admire foe good a God and Saviour, 
“ by whom we are, by whom we have althinges wee poflefs, who does 
“ releave our wants, fatisfie our neceflities, prevent our dangers, free us 
“ from all extremities, naie, to preferve and fave, that died himfelf for 
“us! What can we render, what retribution can we make, worthy foe 
“ great a majeftie, worthy fuch love and favour? We have nothing but 
“* ourfelves, who are unworthy above all; and yett that, as all other 
“* things, is his. For us to offer up that, is but to give him of his owne, 
“and that in farr worfe condition than we at firft received it, which 
“ yet (foe infinite is his goodneffe for the merits of his Sonne) he is con- 
‘tented to accept. This, Dear Frenp, muft be the comfort of his 
*« children; this is the Phyficke we muft ufe in all our ficknefle and 
“ extremities; this is the itrengthening of the weake, the enriching of 
«< the poore, the libertie of the captive, the health of the difeafed, the 
* life of thofe that die, the death of that wretched life of fin! And this 


* By omiflions, mifprinting, and mifpointing, the moft wonderful non- 
fenfe is made of this by Mr. D’Ifraeli: e. ¢. “ As He gives the trial, He like- 
“* wife gives the ability that fhall be neceflary for the worke He will fupplie, 
“ that does command the labour, w/o/é deliveringe from the Lion and the 
“¢ Bear, has the Philiftine alfo,” &c. &c. 
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* happinefs have his faints. The contemplation of this happinef has 
“Jedd me almoft beyond the compaffe of a letter; but the haft I ufe 
“unto my frends, and the affection that does move it, will I hope 
“excufe me. Frends fhould communicate their joyes: this, as the 
“* greateit, therefore,* I could not but impart unto my frend, being 
“therein moved by the prefent {peculation¢ of your letters, which 
“alwaies have the grace of much intelligence, and are a happinefs to 
“him that is trulie your’s, J. E.” t 


Air and exercife were the prefcription of his doors 5 
while for the one he had his {moaky room,.and for the 
other was limited to his walk within the Tower, But it 
is idle to fpeculate in the abfence of certain knowledge. 
From the 29th of March on which that letter was 
written, until the courts opened at Michaelmas term in the 
firft week of the following Odtober, there is an impene- 
trable blank in Eliot’s hiftory. The probabilities indeed 
are too {trong to be refifted, that not only in this 
interval of more than fix months were the cheerlefs dif- 
comfort of his lodging and the reftriction of the vifits 
of his friends continued, but that a total fufpenfion of 
his correfpondence was alfo forced upon him. Yet his 
friends were too much devoted to him, and among them 
were men of too lofty ftation, to permit us to believe 
that in all this time, abfolute and uncontrolled as the 
court and council were, they could have kept fuch men 
entirely ignorant of the treatment or fate of fuch a 
prifoner. As to this, with varying report of his health, 
they were probably informed from time to time; and as 
to all elfe, powerlefs to remedy or abate the wrong, they 
were doubtlefs fain to be content that at leaft there {till 
was life, fome hope however defperate, and the certainty 
that foon or late a parliament muff come. “I fhould 
“« gladly heare fome cheerful news of Sir John Eliot,” 
wrote Richard James, as the months went on. “Will the 
“ tide never turn? Then God fend us heaven at our 


Jatt énd |” 


* Thereof: Mr. D’Ifraeli. _t “‘ Expectation,” Id, 
t MSS. at Port Eliot : “ Tower, 29 Marcij 1632.” 
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“ Not without fufpicion of foul play,” wrote Ludlow 
in after years, “ Sir John Eliot died in his prifon.” That 
fuch a thought had taken poffeflion of the minds of 
Hampden and Pym, appears to be beyond a doubt. 
The firft thing they did upon the meeting of the Short 
Parliament in April 1640, was to move for a committee 
to examine after what manner “ Sir John Eliot came to 
“‘ his death, his ufage in the Tower, and to view the 
“‘ rooms and places where he was imprifoned, and where 
“he died, and to report the fame to the houfe.” Thefe 
matters formed the fubject alfo of one of the moft ter- 
rible paflages in the Grand Remonftrance; and Eliot’s 
name and fufferings continued watchwords to the leaders 
of the ftruggle, long after the war was raging, and 
when old friends once fo dear to him, fuch as 
Hampden and Grenvile, ftood arrayed on oppofite fides. 
But other “foul play” to their old affociate than has 
been witneffed, there is no ground for fufpecting, and 
there was fmall need to have reforted to. The blunder 
would have been worfe than the.crime. It was known 
that he had been ftruck by a difeafe engendered by the 
unhealthy atmofphere of his prifon; that without a 
change of air and fcene this difeafe was neceffarily fatal ; 
and not only was he left without fuch change, but the 
rigour of his imprifonment was increafed, comforts he 
had enjoyed were taken from him, the fociety of his 
friends was interdicted, and he was left to die. No one 
could fay that fuch a death was not perfectly natural. 
Nor does it feem that his books or his writing materials 
were at any time withdrawn from him. We mutft accept 
the completed papers found in his room at the Tower as 
on the whole fatisfactory evidence to this point. It 
further appears that permiflion of accefs to the Tower 
for his eldeft fon* was certainly granted by the council at 


* This young man was afterwards hero of the adventure defcribed ante 
(i..19-20). He ran away with the daughter of Sir Daniel Norton, and in- 
curred thereby a fine of 2,o00/, in the court of wards. The doubt as to 
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the clofe of autumn; and that the youth, who had then 
recently arrived from the continent, was permitted to enjoy 
this accefs to the very end. It was the ftate in which he 
found his father at his arrival that led to the ftep by which 
we obtain authentic glimpfe of him once more. 

On the fecond Tuefday in Oétober, his old and trufted 
counfel, Robert Mafon of Lincoln’s-inn, appearing for 
the friends and the fon of Sir John Eliot, moved the 
judges of the king’s bench on his behalf, that whereas 
the doctors were of opinion he could never recover of his 
confumption until fuch time as he might breathe in purer 
air, their lordfhips would for fome certain time grant him 
his enlargement for that purpofe. Richardfon had now 
Hyde’s feat, having left the chief jufticefhip of the pleas to 
Heath; and Mr. Pory, writing to Lord Brooke on the 2 sth 
of October, defcribes the refult of Mafon’s application. 
** Whereunto my lord chief juftice Richardfon anfwered, 
* that, although Sir John were brought low in body, 
“yet was he as high and lofty in mind as ever; for he 


Richard, expreffed in my note on that earlier page, has been fince confirmed 
by difcovery of a draft petition prefented by John Eliot to the houfe of com- 
mons, in which he appeals againft being called upon to ferve the office of 
high theriff of Cornwall for which his name had been pricked, on the 
ground of inability to defray its charges by reafon of his lofles by his 
father’s fufferings. ‘¢ Whofe eftate, to which he is both heir and executor, 
“¢ was left him wt above 17,000/. ingagem® on it, w°" has fince been ag- 
“* gravated by his total lofs of it for fower yeares together with his {tock, 
* feized on by the cavilliers onely for his adhering to the parliam', And 
“‘ whereas, in confideration of my father’s, and my own fuffering in the 
** court of wards, the houfe was formerly pleafed to vote me 5,000/.and 2,000/. 
** of which I have not reaped the fruite ; the 5,000/. being not foe much 
“as affertained whence to be paid; yo petitioner,” &c. &c. It feems 
certain from this that the fum voted in compenfation of Eliot’s fufferings 
was never really paid. ‘This eldeft fon fat in the long parliament and its 
fucceffors ; and in another petition, of which alfo a copy remains at Port 
Eliot, he expreffes his conviction that the juftice to his father’s memory would 
not have been delayed “ had not the parliament received that greate inter- 
“ruption in 1648.” But though the poverty rather than the will of the 
commons may have intercepted their difcharge of the debt, the memory of 
Eliot never feems to have loft its hold upon certain of the leaders, One of 
the firft aéts of the Council of State after their refumption of power upon the 
death of Cromwell, was to give to John Eliot the Vice-Admiralty of which 
his father had been fo unjuftly deprived : their minute for this purpofe, dated 
1659, bearing the fignature of Rufhworth. 
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“‘ would neither fubmit to the king nor to the juftice of 
“that court. In fine it was concluded by the bench 
“‘ to refer him to the king by way of petition.” 

It feems to have been on this refufal that Eliot, 
confcious of the clofe now faft approaching, took a 
refolve which brought indeed into vivid contraft his 
lownefs of body and loftinefs of mind, and flafhed out 
all the old untameable fpirit from the worn and ex- 
haufted frame. To the end that a likenefs might be 
preferved of him in the condition to which he had been 
brought by his imprifonment, he fent for a painter to 
the Tower. He was to paint him exactly as he was; 
his friends, fo long denied accefs to him, were to fee 
again the familiar face as the laft few months had changed 
it; and his family were to keep the picture on the walls 
at Port Eliot ‘as a perpetual memorial of his hatred of 
“tyranny.” So the tradition has been preferved, from 
generation to generation of his defcendants; and fo to 
this day the picture has remained, fide by fide on thofe 
walls with the portrait defcribed * on a former page as 
reprefenting him in the days when he led the lower 
houfe in the greateft of all the parliaments that England 
had feen in her hiftory. 

Both portraits have been engraved for this book by 
the permiffion of Lord St. Germans. Different as at the 
firft glance they feem, to a clofe examination the faces 
are the fame. There is the fame refinement of expreffion 
in both; the fame fhape of features, the ample breadth of 
forehead, the width of the upper lip, and the grave decifion 
and compofure of mouth; and in both the fame full 
bright eyes, in whofe luminous depths feem to lie all 
the force and all the tendernefs of his character. But 


* Ante, 348. Of the Jater portrait Mr. D’Ifraeli fays (Comm. i. 533): 
“Of the fingular portrait of Sir John Eliot, the late Mr. Belfham had 
‘‘ informed me, reprefenting the portrait with ‘a comb in his hand,’ in 
“¢ which fome myfterious allufion to his negleéted ftate had been imagined, 
‘‘ more particularly as Sir John had defired his pofterity to preferve this 
“« very portrait as ‘a perpetual memorial of his hatred of tyranny.”” The. 
early portrait was firft engraved many years ago, at my requeft to the late 
Earl ; this more ftriking portrait is now engraved for the firft time. 
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the florid colour of his manhood has changed in the later 
picture to the ghaftly palenefs of death. The cheeks 
are worn and haggard; and the hair and beard, ar- 
ranged in the earlier portrait with fcrupulous care, are in 
the later cut clofe, neglected, and difhevelled. The 
comb held in the hand was probably fo far intended to 
allude to this, as to imply that he had of late received no 
fervice in fuch matters but that which he could render to 
himfelf ; and though its introduétion may be thought to 
fhow a queftionable tafte in the artift, he has otherwife 
executed his work with fingular truth and reality. It is 
incomparably the beft of the two pictures. The morn- 
ing gown of lace worn by the dying patriot, and which 
doubtlefs now was his ordinary habit as he lay in bed or 
on his couch, is painted in all its curious abundance of 
richly-worked ornament with a furprifing and exquifite 
minutenefs ; and in the body of the canvas, immediately 
below the right arm of the figure, ftand out boldly 
thefe words in the letters of the time—Sir Joun Exior. 
PaINTED A FEW DAYS BEFORE HIS DEATH IN THE 
Tower. A.D. 1632. 

What happened in thofe “ few days” we learn in- 
directly through Lord Cottington, one of the courtiers 
now eagerly waiting for the news that fhould tell them 
their great enemy was gone. As long ago as the 18th 
of October, immediately after the refufal by the judges 
of Mafon’s application and their reference of it to the 
king, the fame minifter and councillor, at this time high 
in Charles’s favour, had fent over an exulting meflage 
to Wentworth then newly gone to govern Ireland, that 
“his old dear friend Sir John Eliot was very like to 
“die ;” and, with this full knowledge and expectation at 
the court, the reference of the judges went before the 
king. Its iffue is now to be related on the fame high 
authority. I give it as the newfwriter gives it; told fo 
fimply, and with an effect fo deeply pathetic, that a 
relation in any other words would do it lefs than juftice. 
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Mr. Pory writes to Lord Brooke: “A gentleman, 
“not unknown to Sir Thomas Lucy, tolde mee from my 
‘ Lord Cottington’s mouth, that Sir John Elyotts late 
“‘maner of proceeding was this. Hee firft prefented 
“a petition to his Ma’ by the hand of the Lietitenant 
“his keeper, to this effet. Sir, your Fudges have 
“* comitted mee to prifon here in yo" Tower of London, 
“where, by reafon of the quality of the ayer, I am fallen 
“into a dangerous difeafe. 1 humbly befeech your Ma’ 
“* you will comaund your Fudges to fet me at liberty, that 
“ for recovery of my health I may take fome frefh ayer, 
“ &c, Sc. Whereunto his Mats anfwere was, it was 
“not humble enough. Then Sir John fent another 
“* petition by his own fonne to the effec following. Sir, 
“I am heartily fory I have difpleafed your Ma™ and, 
“having foe faid, doe humbly befeech you, once againe, to 
“< fett me at liberty, that, when I have recovered my health, 
““ I may returne back to my prifon, there to undergoe Juche 
“* punif~hment as God hath allotted unto me, &%c. €8e. 
** Upon this the Lieut came and expoftulated with him, 
“ faying it was proper to him, and comon to none elfe, 
“to doe that office of delivering petitions for his 
“ prifoners. And if Sir John, in a third petition, would 
“* humble himfelfe to his Mat’? in acknowledging his fault 
“‘ and craving pardon, hee would willingly deliver it, and 
‘* made no doubt but he fhould obtaine his liberty. Unto 
“ this, Sir John’s anfwer was,—I thanke you (Sir) for your 
“ friendly advife : but my {pirits are growen Seeble &8 faint, 
“ w" when it fhall pleale God to reftore unto their former 
“vigour, I will take it farther into my confideration.” * 

* Harleian MSS. 1 (Brit. Mus.) 7,000, fol. 186: 


Mr. D’Ifraeli’s remark on this is too curiously pe 
ee Thus at appears that this. uncom 


13th December 1632, 
rverfe to be omitted: 
promifing {pirit perifhed in a prifon 
“ from’’—not the cold and unrelenting cruelty of Charles, Mr. D’Ifraeli’s 
hero, but from—*a haughty delicacy on his fide at the punéilious in- 
** terference of the official man, who probably felt little fympathy for his 
*¢ illuftrious prifoner, and who appears to have aimed at humiliating the 
** elevated mind of the patriot by reiterated humble petitions.”  Commen- 
taries, i. 324, Pory’s letter on the next page is dated 15th Nov, 
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It was not God’s pleafure that they fhould ever be 
reftored. He was now reclaiming to Himfelf that good 
and faithful fervant, whofe work on the earth was done. 
The fame newfwriter defcribes in another letter his 
meeting with Sir John Eliot’s attorney in St. Paul’s 
church-yard, on the night of the 12th of November, 
and hearing from him that he had been that morning 
with Sir John in the Tower, and found hitn fo far {pent 
with confumption as he was not like to live a week 
longer. He lived fifteen days. It was not until the 
27th of November 1632 that the welcome tidings could 
be carried to Whitehall that Sir John Eliot was dead. 
He had paffed away that morning, in his forty-third 
year. 

But revenges there are which death cannot fatisfy, and 
natures that will not drop their hatreds at the grave. 
The fon defired to carry his father’s remains to Port 
Eliot, there to lie with thofe of his anceftors; and the 
king was addreffed once more. The youth drew upa 
humble petition that his majefty would be pleafed to 
permit the body of his father to be carried into Cornwall, 
to be buried there. ‘‘ Whereto was anfwered at the foot 
“ of the petition, Lett Sir Fohn Eliot's body be buried 
<¢ in the Churche of that parifh where he dyed. And fo 
<< he was buried in the Tower.” 


No ftone marks the fpot where he lies, but as long as 
Freedom continues in England he will not be without a 
monument. 
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422, 
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Eliot to publifh his ‘ Monarchy 
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332. 333 mote. Patent granted 
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‘Arundel, John, bufy about the 
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349. 375. 
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692 note. 
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. An apt fuggeftion, 6. In 
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31. Complaints of a_ brother 
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Barrington, Sir Francis, court in- 
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53 note. 
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Beard, Dr, Cromwell’s {chool- 
mafter, rebuked, 422. 422 note. 

Beaulieu, letter-writer, 102 zote. 

Bedford, Earl of, 195. Obnoxious 
to Royalty, 210, 210 zote. Royal 
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14 note. 
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Adding his thanks to the king’s, 
144. Sleepleffnefs and fecret 
forrows, 144 zote. Sending his 
brother to the king, 155 ~xote. 
On his knees to the king, 167 
note. - Mifinterpreting Coke, 174, 
175. His over-eagernefs mode- 
rated, 199. Effect of his foreign 
policy on England, 234. Cha- 
racter of his admiralty adminif- 
tration, 234 zote. Cooke’s fears, 
235 note. Parliamentary denun- 
Ciations, 241-247. 261-263. 311— 
313. Characterized by Lingard 
and Clarendon, 248 ote. The 
<¢ Jefuit’s letter,” 268 zote. Mov- 
ing for Cornifh friends, 276. An 
overmatch for even his audacity, 
280. Mifplaced popular beliefs 
and rejoicings, 306. As to zaming 
him in the remonftrance, 310, 
311. The vote, 314. His as- 
trological councillor [see Lamb]. 
Popular lampoons, 316, 326. 
Fate of his portrait, 317 zote. 
At the prefentation of the re- 
monftrance, 318. Again on his 
knees, 319. Going again to 
Rochelle, 338. 349. Obje& of 
his expedition, 354. 369 note. 
37°, 371. Counfels of friends, 
349, 350. Mixed up with a 
naval mutiny, 352 zote. Inter- 
view with Soubife, 353. His 
murder, 355-357. 360. Secret 
of his fafcination over the 
king, 361. His fucceffor in the 
king’s favour, 362. Popular view 
of his murder, 362-365. His 


Index. 


Buckingham. 


funeral, 366. Himfelf congratu- 
lating an aflaffin, 375. One refult 
of his death, 379. Queftion on 
his patent to Eliot, 380, 38r. 
Letters: From Bagg, 24-26. Bic’ 
51. 56, 57. 63 note. 65, 66. 66, 
67 notes. 71. 75. 86. 87-93. 106. 
117 note. 276. 452 note. From 
Conway, 71. From Drake, 12, 
13. From Ais mother, 76 note. 
From Sir H. May, 75. From 
Sir R. Pye, 76. From Lord 
Wimbledon , 75. See 20, 21, 22. 
49. 120. 185. 195 note. 200. 210. 
228. 248. 267 note, 268. 308. 309 
note. 310 note. 330, 331 note. 333. 
338 note. 368, 369 note. 375. 398. 
450. 465. 471. 472 note. 585, 
606. 645. 

Buckingham, DuchefS of, and her 
hufband’s murder, 357. The 
king’s care of her, 361 xote. 
Her requeft as to gibbeting Felton, 
373 note. 

Buckinghamfhire, and the forced 
loan, 51. 62. Difpofal of its re- 
cufants, 63. 

Buckeridge, Bifhop, on Montagu’s 
orthodoxy, 331 zote. 

Buller, Sir Richard, recorder of 
Saltath, 104 zote. 

Bunce, Alderman, ele&ted for Lon- 
don, 100. 

Burlamachi, king’s warrant to, 97. 
Before the Commons, 97 zote. 

Burleigh, Lord, 150. 

Burnard’s “ Accompts,” Eliot on, 
638. 

Bonaucae Sir John, at Rochelle, 
68, 69, 70. 245 note. Remon- 
ftrating with Buckingham, 73, 
74,75. Killed, 68 note. 73. 

Burton, Henry, the Puritan, 332 
note. In Laud’s clutches, 393. 
His “ Babel not Bethel,’ &c. 
427.  Bifhop Hall’s complaint 
of him, 428, 429. 

Butler, Mr, a fuitor to Widow 
Bennett, 349. 

Butterfield, Robert, Burton’s book 


againft, 427, 428, 429. 
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Carlifle. 


Captain, Eliot’s converfa- 
tion with, 370. 

Cade, Jack, dictum of, 514. 

Cadiz expedition, 59. 61 xote. 82. 
96. 585. Charaéterized by Eliot, 
141. 245. 246. : 

Calthorp, or Calthrop, Mr, coun- 
fel for Eliot and friends, 82. 94. 
480. 539. 540. Not very zealous, 
542. Recorder, 542 note. Con- 
fequence of his abfence, 546. 
Apology, 547. In confultation, 
548. 

Calvert, Secretary, ferving Went- 
worth, 216. 

Camberwell, college of Jefuits at, 
424 note, 

Cambridge Univerfity, its member, 


CG 





103.  Hiftorical MS. in its li- 
brary, 207. Its moral character, 
572 note. 


Camden, William, 365. 

Camden Society’s books, reference 
to, 246 note. 345 note. 352 note. 
Canterbury, 103. Archbifhop, fee 

Abbott. 

Carleton, Dudley Lord, Vifcount 
Dorchefter, Secretary of State, 
27. 332. Succeeds Conway, 332 
note. 391. On Felton’s crime, 350 
note. 352 note. 355-358. 350 note. 
Bearer of difpatches, 353. ‘Their 
purport, 354, 354 zote. Con- 
gratulating an aflaffin, 375. Let- 
ters from Apfley as to the im- 
prifoned patriots, 470. 472. 4755 
476. 523 note. Heath’s befeech- 
ings and Apfley’s queftionings, 
488. Conveying the king’s will 
thereon, 489. 519. 526. Epithet 
for Walter Long, 554. Health 
failing, 683. 

Carlifle, Lord, 218. Promoted, are 
Expected favourite, vice Bucking- 
ham, 390. How called by the 
king’s fifter, 391. Wooed by 
the parliament men, 391 zofe. 
Letters from Wentworth, 218. 
From Netherfole, 362. From Hay, 
364. From Heath, 461. De- 
fignation for Guftavus Adolphus, 
684. 


Te 


Carmarthen, 


Carmarthen, Mr, Cuftoms farmer, 
before the Commons, 434. 437: 
Carpenters’ Company, fined for 

Lamb’s murder, 318 zote. 


Carte, Thomas, hiftorian, allegation 


difcredited by, 54. On the mer- 
cenary force raifed by Bucking- 
ham, 97. 

Carveths, the, and Lord Mohun, 


293. 

Caftlehaven, Lord. See Audley. 

Catefby, George, before the Coun- 
cil, 33. 

Chamberlain, Mr, of the Court of 
Wards, letters to, 241 mote. 256 
note. 

Chambers, Richard, merchant, 
grievances of, 392. 406. 436. 
Refult of his refiftance to unjuft 
impofitions, 485 ote. 554. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. See 
Cottington. Newburgh. Wefton. 

Charles the Firft, refolved on Eliot’s 
ruin, 1,2. Prefiding at his coun- 
cil on the fubject, 27. Money- 
raifing projects, 48. Alternative 
prefented, 51. The loft jewel, 
and Laud’s comment, 62 mote. 
Declaring war with France, 70. 
Reception of Proteftant envoys, 
71. Eager for money for Buck- 
ingham, 71. On warnings re- 
ported to him, 76 zote. Eliot’s 
petition to him, 87-92. Still 
hefitating about a parliament, 95. 
Pledge to the Rochellers, 95 xote. 
Levying foreign mercenaries, 97. 
Inftance of his vacillation and 
bad faith, 97 mote. At church 
with his new parliament, 115. 
His fpeech to the Houfes, 116. 
Meflages to the Commons, and 
dealings of the latter therewith, 
135. 143. 166, 167, 168. I70, 


E7Us 1755 1170. 182. LS5y 100. 
249, 250. 253. 264-266. 311. 
314. 402. 407. 412. Bucking- 


ham’s fuit to him, 144 mote. As 
to his right to imprifon without 
cause fhown, 157-160.200. Re- 
ceiving and replying to addrefles 
from the Commons, 173. 187. 





Index. 


Charles I. 


Making new peers, 174. Letter 
to the Lords, 200. Glofs thereon, 
201 note. Claufe difliked by him, 
211. Courteous mention of Went- 
worth, 219. Petition of Right 
prefented to him, 228. His re- 
ception of it, 229. Brought toa 
ftand, ibid. Queftioning the judges 
thereon, 230-232. Firft anfwer 


‘to the Petition, 233. 310 azote. 


482. Determination as to Buck- 
ingham, 248. 252. 267 xote. 
Clofeted with him and the Speaker, 
263,264. His fecret commiffions, 
268. Meeting the Houfes, 269. 
Accepting and promulgating the 
Petition, 269, 270. 306, 307. De- 
claration regarding it, 323, 324, 
325 mote. His bad faith, 270. 
Rewarding men punifhed by par- 
liament, 280, 281. 309 mote. 330. 
335. 408. 421. Non-parliamen- 
tary revenues, 282 mote. 302 note. 
Street libels, 316.326. Receiving 
the Remonttrance, 318-320. Ton- 
nage and poundage, 321-323. 
His new councillor, 334. Falfi- 


fying records, 335. Comforting 
Buckingham, 349. At South- 
wick, 352 and zote. Informed of 


Buckingham’s murder, 357, 357 
note. 360. Secret of Bucking- 
ham’s fafcination over him, 361. 
Buckingham’s fucceffor in his 
favour, 362. Waiving his < pre- 
rogative,”’ 372. Pyne’s “ treafon”’ 
against him, 372 zote. Leffon 
loft on him, 374. At Arundel 
Houfe, 381 zote. His order to 
Abbott, 393 wote. Lecturing the 
Commons, 407, 408. Mercy and 
juftice mildirected, 423. His cuf- 
toms’-farmers and the merchants, 
433, 434, 435 mote. 437. 439. 
Iffue refolved on, 435. 440. Sun- 
day council, 439. Secret orders 
to Speaker, 446. 448. Point he 
was right on, zbzd. Adding to 
Mr. Attorney’s queftions, 463. 
Omens drawn from family mif- 
fortunes, 473, 474. 478 mote. 
Concerning his prifoners in the 


Charles II. 


Tower, 489. Orders to the go- 
vernor, 477. 487. Attended by 
the judges, 485. 488 ote. Writ- 
ing to them, 486, 487. 517-519. 
Alfatian cunning, 488. Cornifh 
petition to him, 505. Propofition 
for bridling parliament, 505, 506. 
Inftruétion to his attorney, 526. 
Satisfied, 527. MercilefS to one 
prifoner only, 563. Opportunity 
difregarded, 633. Continued ani- 
mofity to Eliot, 705 zote.- Eliot’s 
laft petitions to him, 724. His 
treatment thereof, 726. His laft 
revenge, 727. See 179. 366-368. 
392. 606 note. 725. 

Charles II, 159. His birth, 606. 
Laud’s comment thereon, zbid. 
note. 

Charles IX of France, Counfel of 
Hofpitalis to, 451. 

Chelmsford and the forced loan, 50. 
Its fix poor tradefmen, 60. 

Chichefter bifhopric, 309 xote. 330. 

Chillingworth, William, unworthy 
aét of, 364. 

Cholmley, Hugh, Burton’s book 
againit, 427. Bifhop Hall’s appeal 
for him, 428, 429. 

Chriftchurch comedy, 53. 

Chriftie’s “* Shafte/bury papers,” 161 
note. 

Chudleigh, Sir George, commiffioner 
againft Eliot, 7. 38, 39 xote. 
Forced-loan commiffioner, 58. 

Church, Eliot’s hope for the, 691. 

Church innovations and innovators. 
See Arminianifm. Cofin. Laud. 
Manwaring. Montagu. Montaigne. 
Neale. Parliament. Sibthorp. 

Church (of Rome), its territories 
interdiéted to his fon by Eliot, 


Clare, Lord, and the forced loans, 
60. Side taken in the conflict of 
the Houfes, 195. His daughter’s 
hufband, 217. Fears as to ftate 
of his fon’s prifon, 475, 476 xote. 
Dragged into the ftar chamber, 
506. Tract given to Cotton, 507 
note. His fon, See Holles, Denzil. 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of, 
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Coke. 


on Buckingham’s repulfe from 
France, 53 zote, 54, 54. note. On 
the Rochelle expedition, 68. 80. 
82. On Felton, 68 note. 351 note, 
352 mote. On Buckingham’s in- 
fluence, 248 ote. A {neer at the 
Long Parliament, 336 wote. Little 
men with large fouls, 369 zote. 
See 360, 361 zotes. 604. 

Claffic authors, perfonages and in- 
cidents, references to: Agrippa, 
Tho. H600" PAjax,) 672." SAlex= 
ander, 245. 490. Antiochus, 
414. Apollo, 397. Auguttus, 
660. Cefar, 141. 245. Cicero, 
164, 165. 295. 399. 575. 577. 
Claudius, 304. Demofthenes, 244 
note. Feftus, 150. Gratian, 414. 
Hannibal, 139. Hector, 672. 
Hercules, 304. Herodotus, 289. 
626. Horace, 213. 221. Julian, 
512. Jupiter, 165. 397. Livy, 
125. Lycurgus, 126. Mars, 
397, 398. Mercury, 398. Metis, 
386. 397. 398. Minerva, 386. 
397, 398. Palladium, 398. Pal- 
las, 397. 389. Pandarus, 24. 
Pelion and Offa, 304. Plato, 127. ' 
661. Pliny, 164. Plutarch, 298. 
490. Seneca, 164, 165, 416. 576. 
577. Strabo, 626. ‘Tacitus, 236 
Hote.15 70, 577, 620, 660, - Lhta= 
feus Patus, 236 zote. ‘Troilus, 
672. Trojan horfe, 247. 410. 
Virgil, 614. 

Clerkenwell, Jefuit college at, 308. 
331. 423, 424 note. 

Cleveland, Earl of, at Buckingham’s 
murder, B55 

Clifford, Lord, on the forced loan, 
50. Placed onthe council, 216 zote. 

Clitheroe, Alderman, M.P. for 
London, roo. 

Cobbett, William, his ftyle bor- 
cowed from Eliot, a fuggettion of 
Hazlitt’s, 244 note. 

Coke, Sir Edward (Bucks), on Par- 
liaments, 98. Re-ele&ted, 99. In 
conference with brother-patriots, 
114. On forced loans, 122. On 
the king’s fea-fcouring revenue, 
140, Liberty of the fubjec, 
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Colchefter. 


148-150, 151 and ote. One in 
the conference with the Lords, 


Coryton. 


brother Ralph, 105. Made a 
peer, 174. 210. 


153, 154. 159, 160. On proro- | Cooke, Sir John, fecretary of ftate 


gation and adjournment, 167. In, 
a mood for conceffion, 168, 169. 
A mifunderftood piece of humour, 
174,175. ‘* Captain Coke,” 175 
note. Part taken as to the Peti- 
tion of Right, 178.183. 190, 191. 
194. 197, 198 mote, 202, 203. 
205. 214 note. 228. On “auri- 
cular torture,’ 230 ote. 463. In 
tears, 256 mote,257. Recovering 
fpeech, 260-262. Election com- 
mittee, 272. Grievance com- 
mittee, 309, 309 ote, 310. On 
crown precedents, 321. His laft 
fpeech fpoken, 412. His prifon 
prayer, 523 note. See 162 note. 
171, 172. 279 note. 

Colchefter election difpute, 273. 

Coleman Street, libel pofted in, 316. 





(Cambridge Univerfity) 27. Re- 
ele&ted, 103. King’s fpokefman 
in the Commons, 133, 134. 135, 
136.143. 145. 166. 170.176. 182, 
183. 185,186. 188. 406. 425. 439. 
Propofitions for fupply, 140. 168. 
For tonnage and poundage, 431, 
432. Offending the Houfe, 144. 
Pym’s retort to his rebuke, 189. In 
defpair, 234. Fears as to Buck- 
ingham’s treatment of his letters, 
235. On Jefuit colleges, 308. 424. 
and zote, Examining Felton, 357, 
358. Invitation declined by the 
Houfe, 410. Royal Meflages and 
an{wers in his MS., 170 zote. 173 
note. See 169 note, 170 note. 183 
note, 241. 305. 320 note. 421 note, 
479 note. 


Colmer, Lord Mohun’s commiffion | Coppleftone, Chriftopher, admiralty 


to, 291. 


inquiry delegated to, 16. 


College bill of the feventeenth | Corbet, Sir John (Yarmouth) re- 


century, 589. 
Commons, Houfe of. See Parliament. 
Conway, Edward Lord, 27. ‘Treat- 
ment of refufers of the loan, 63 
note. Warned refpecting Bagg, 
67 note. To Buckingham and 


ported to the council, 61. Inthe 
Gate-houfe, 84. Refult of appeal 
to the judges, 94. Re-elected, 
99. Correfpondence of himfelf 
and daughter with Eliot, 440, 


441. 565. 596. 598. 694. 


his fecretary, 71, 72. His fon’s | Cornwall, 30. Reply to the demand 


wound, 74,75. On the difafter 
at Rhé, 77. On Buckingham’s 
account of the expedition, 81. 
Warning the king, 95 zote. Elec- 
tion difappointments, 105. Efforts 
in 1623 for Eliot’s releafe from 
the marfhalfea, 106 mote. Com- 
forting Wentworth,216, Solicited 
by Wentworth, 219. Releafing 
parliamentary offenders, 280. On 
public rejoicings, 305. On the 





for a voluntary loan, 51. Forced 
loan recufants, how dealt with, 
61. 63. Bagg’s fuggeftions and 
reports, 56.65. 86. Its reception 
of its releafed patriot, 106. County 
eleGtion and court interference, 
107-111. Interferers brought to 
book, 112. 272. 275-279. Royal 
amende to them, 280. 335. Eliot’s 
friends moving, 473. 489. 504, 
505. See Duchy of Cornwall. 


Petition of Right, 320. Official | Coryton, William (Cornwall), Bagg 


promotion, 332, 333 #0tes. 391. 
484. On Felton’s crime, 363. 
His death, 683. See 97 note. 234, 
235 notes. 338 note. 360 note. 
Conway, Sir Edward, fon of the 
above, wounded at Rhé, 74. Sent 
to mollify Courteney, 78 wote. 
EleGtion failure of himfelf and 


intriguing againit, 24,25. Con- 
duct and treatment relative to the 
forced loans, 61. 63. 68. How 
defignated by Bagg, 64 note, 65. 
Outted from vice-wardenfhip of 
Stannaries, 67. 281. Eleétion 
libels and proceedings, 109, 110 
note, 111. 275, 276, 279. 280 


Index. 


Cofin. 


note. “ Roaming up and down 
Cornwall,” 281. 376. Parlia- 
mentary fayings and doings, 412. 
435-444, 445. 454. Summoned 
before the privy council, 458, 459. 
461 note. In the Tower, 461. 
471. Suing his habeas, 474. His 
defection, 489. Kifling the king’s 
hand, 556. 

Cofin, Dean of Durham, pardoned, 
331. 408. Profecuting an anti- 
papift, 338 ote. Complaints in 
parliament, 421, 422. 

Cottington, Sir Francis (Saltath), 
re-eleéted, 103. His partifan 
punifhed, 104 zofe. Chancellor 
of the exchequer, 333 zote. Wor- 
fhipping a rifing fun, 391 zote. 
Mounting in favour, 683. 725. 
On Eliot, 725, 726. 

Cotton, Sir Robert, confulted by the 
council, 96. Its effeét on his con- 
teft for a feat, 100, 101. Eleétion 
committee chairman, 109 zofe. 
272. 275 note. 278. Commons’ 
leaders at his houfe. 114. Corre- 
fponding with Eliot, 329, 330. 
3752 375. 389, 390. 418. Ben 
Jonfon at his houfe, 365. A dif- 
appointed vifitor, 389, Contti- 
tutional queftions an{wered, 419, 
420. His fpelling, 420 zote. Li- 
brary feized and himfelf impri- 
foned, 506, 507 ote. His death, 
507. Eliot’s laft-tribute to him, 
684, 685. 

Cotton, Sir Thomas, fon of above, 
elected for St. Germans, 103. 
Correfponding with Eliot, 684. 
686. 

Courteney, Sir William, at Rochelle, 
68, 68 zote. Advifing Bucking- 
ham, 69, 70. Proteft of himself 
and brother officers, 73-75. Con- 
verfation with Eliot, 78, 78 ote, 
79, 80. 97 note. 112, 113. 245 
note. 328. 370 note. Eliot writing 
to him, 713. 

Coventry eleétion difpute, 274. 

Coventry, Sir Thomas, lord keeper, 
27. 50. Scheme repudiated by 
him, 96 zote. Called tothe upper 
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Wat 
Dalbier. 


houfe, 174. Speaking for the _ 
King, 175, 176. 229. 232, 233. 
A check on him, 333. Difcuffing 
with the judges, 485. Conferring 
with the king, 486. 

Craddock, Mathew, Mrs. Bennett’s 
kinfman, 343. 

Cranfield, Earl of Middlefex, lord 
treafurer, his impeachment cited,. 
256 note. 261. 291 note. 

Craven, Robert, and the Emigra- 
tion Company, 683. 

Creffwell, or “Crefheld, Richard! 
(Evesham), roz. 

Crewe, John (Banbury), 103. 

Crewe, Randolph, lord chief juttice, 
why fuperfeded, 94, 94 note. Ru- 
mours concerning him, 688 zote. 

Crewe, Thomas, erewhile Speaker, 
parliamentary colleétions of, 400 
note. 417 note. 420. 423 note. 432 
note. 435 note, 

Criminal _ refponfibility, 
of, 620 xote. 

Croft, M.P, 263. 

Croke, Judge, noble avowal of his 
wife, 344 note. Condué in the 
cafe of the imprifoned patriots, 
548. 523. 539. 541. 547. See 345 
note. 

Croke’s reports, 373 note. 

Cromwell, Oliver (Huntingdon) 
103.412. Firft fpeech, 422. aar. 

Croffe, Vice-admiral Eliot’s deputy, 
proceedings of, 15, 16, 17 note. 

Crow, Sir Sackville, courting Mrs, 
Bennett, 344. Put to flight, 349. 

Cuddenbeck, or Cuttenbeake, Eliot’s 
refidence, 78. 78 note, 79. 113- 
328. 404 note. 

Cumberland county and the forced 
loan, 50. 51 xote. 

Cunningham, John, charge againft 
Eliot in conneion with, 45. 

Curtes imprifoned by Mohun, 294. 

Cuftoms’ farmers at the commons’ 


bar, 434. 437. 440, 440 note. 


rationale 


Davsier, Colonel, Buckingham’s 
emiflary, 79. 268. Commiffion 
entrufted to him, 97. Rochelle 
aflault, 97 zote. Bill for his na- 
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Danby. 


turalization, how dealt with by 
the Commons, 326. ; 

Danby, Earl of, 391 ote, 

D’Ancre, Marfhal, royal congratu- 
lations on the aflaffination of, 375, 
375 note. 

Daniel, the maddeft expounder of, 
620 note. 

Darnel, Sir Thomas, in difgrace, 
84. Suing his habeas, 94. 99. 

Davenant, bishop, 429. 

Davenport, king’s ferjeant, 480. 

David, Felton likened to, 365. 

Davies, Lady Eleanor, 620 xote. 

Davyle, William, admiralty folici- 
tor, wanted by Bagg, 33.33 mote. 
Direétions given to him, 35, 36. 
36 note. 37,38. 93. Reports, 38, 
39+ 39, 40 uotes. 41. 

Dawes, cuftoms’ farmer, at the com- 
mons’ bar, 434. 437- 

“ De Fure Majeftatis,’ Eliot’s trea- 
tise, 509-515. 

Demofthenes, Eliot likened to, 244 
note. 

Denbigh, Lord, his qualification for 
naval command, 234. Notices of 
his expedition, 234 ote. 246 note. 
Gallant offer of his fon, 81. 

Denham, Judge, 344 zote. 

Denmark, parliamentary references 
to, 70. 236 note. 243. 246. 329. 

Deptford, Charles and Buckingham 
at, 349. 

Derby juftices and the forced loan, 
49. 51 note. 

Dereham. See Eaf? Dereham. 

Dering, Sir Edward, love-making 
venture of, 344. 345 mote. 349. 
On Felton’s behaviour, 359 zo?e. 

Devereux, Sir Walter (Tamworth) 
fent to the Gate-houfe, 84. Re- 
elected, 103. Letter and prefent 
to Eliot, 643, 644. 

Devon county and its vice-admiralty, 
g. 25.46. Conduét in reference 
to the forced loan, 50. 51. 51 mote. 
56. 61. Its lieutenant, 210 more. 
Stannary complaints, 282. 296. 
A new lieutenant, 505 mote. 

Devonthire, Earl of, and the forced 
loan, 49. 
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Drake. 


D‘Ewes, Paul, 458 xote. 

D’Ewes, Sir Simonds, on Felton, 
337 note. 360. On England’s 
“moft gloomy, fad, and difmal 
day,” 458. On Richard James, 
507 and mote. On univerfity vices, 
572 note. 

“ Dialogue between a Counfellor of 
State and a Fuftice of the Peace,” 
515 note. 

Digby, Lord, and Strafford, 184 ote. 
221 note. 227. 

Digges, Sir Dudley (Kent), warning 
uttered by, 76 zote. Sent to pri- 
fon, 83. Apology, 83 zote. Re- 
elected, 102. Parliamentary fay- 
ings and doings, 141. 153. 168. 
256. 335. Characterized, 153 
note. Over to the court, 443. 
Impoffible counsel to Eliot, 444. 

Dipford, John, depofition of, 45. 

D’Ifraeli, Mr, errors and misread- 
ings of, 64. 493, 4945 495, 496; 
497, 575, 575, 583, 587, 595. 
596. 599, 612, 613, 617, 640, 
F710). 7335 718s 729.7245 726 
notes. See 369 note. 603 note. 

Dix, Parson, Mohun’s unjuft deal- 
ing with, 287, 288. 

Dodderidge, Judge, 94. 155, 156. 
Mifgivings, 156 zofe. 

Dorchefter, Vifcount. See Carleton. 

Dorfet, Earl of, 27. Propofition at 
the council, 60 zote. Place given 
to him, .332, 333 zote. Co- 
examiner of Felton, 359 zote. For 
the rack, 372. Actor in the Jefuit 
compromife, 424. Denounced by 
Eliot, 425. ; 

Dorfetfhire and the loan, 62. 
tion, 102. 

Drake, John, sen", eager againft 
Eliot, 2. Reporting to Nicholas, 
28553 2eu [Ae MOlr 235,34 nAL. Aes 
57. Nicholas to him, 38. Luke- 
warm in his duty, 39. Screw put 
on him, 40, 41. His death, 105 
note. 

Drake, John, jun, afterwards Sir 
John, his enmity to Eliot, 2. On 
a commiffion againft Eliot, 7. 
Conduét in certain fhip cafes: 


Elec- 


Index. 


Drury. 


“The Fortune of Hamburgh,” 
10-14. 16, The Barbary barque, 
23,24. Knighted, 28, Arreft- 
ing a Turkith fhip, 29. Bagg 
verfus Drake, 29. Drake ver/us 
Bagg, 30. 31 mote. Falling out 
with Kifte, 35, 36 zotes. Lofes his 
seat, 104. See 2, 63, 64, 66, notes. 

Drury Lane, a fafhionable quarter, 
265. A bifhop’s abiding place, 
428. 

Drury, Mr, Eliot interceding with 
Selden for, 641, 642 zote. See 
646, 647. 

Dudley, Sir Robert, reproduction of 
an old fquib of, 506. 

Dutfon, Mr, difcharging a brother 
officer, 641. 

Dunwich M.P. roughly handled, 
454. 

Durant, Monfieur, 595. 

Durham bifhopric, queftionable dif- 
pofal of, 330. 


Dutch horfe, a queftion in parlia- | 


ment, 267. 

Dyer, Richard, Eliot’s bailiff, ‘to 
have privilege,” 283 zote. Eliot’s 
admonitory letter, 634. 

Dyott, Richard (Lichfield), 103. 


East DEREHAM and forced loan, 49. 

Eaftern church ceremony, illuftrative 
reference to, 417. 

Edgcombe, Mr, 107 ote. 

Edgcombe, Sir Richard, working 
for the court, 108. Called to ac- 
count by the commons, 109. 275. 
276. Suing for grace, 277. 
Eliot at law with him, 628. 

Edmonton, Jefuit college at, 424 
note. 

Edmundes, Sir Thomas (Penrhyn) 
103. Parliamentary fayings and 
doings, 116. 120. 453. His dif- 
honeft friend, 452 ote. On 
diplomatic employment; Richard 
Eliot fufpicion, 593. 

Edward I, ftatutes of, 191. 207. 275. 
Continual league between him and 
his parliament, 703. See 384. 

Edward II, 275. A character of 
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misfortune, 314. A rejeéter of 
good counfels, 703. 

Edward III, ftatutes of, 191. 192. 
373 mote. Dealings with his ad- 
verfaries, 260,262. Effect of his 
agreement with his parliaments, 
703. See 282. 384. 

Edward IV, Judge Markham’s 
words to, 159. See 273. 385. 703. 

Edward VI, 274 mote. 385. Cha- 
raéterizing his bifhops, 416. In 
agreement with his parliament, 
703. 

Egypt, cunning man of, 289. 

Eliot, Bridget, Eliot’s daughter, 
493 note. 597. 598. 

Eliot, Edward, Eliot’s fon, 493 zote. 
597. Fatherly anxieties, 498. 
Eliot, Elizabeth, “ Beffe,” Eliot’s 
daughter, 493 mote. 502. With 
Lady Luke, 578. 599-602. At 
Stepney, 597. Hampden’s ad- 

vice, 603. See 619. 

Eliot, John and Richard, Eliot’s 
eldeft fons, at fchool, 492. Going 
to Oxford: their tutor, 493. 
Letter of counfel from their 
father, 493-498. Vacation fo- 
journs with Hampden, 533, 534. 
573> 574. 581. Hampden’s letter 
concerning them, 582. 586. Vifit- 
ing their father in prifon, 573. 
A vifit prevented, 579. Pro- 
ceeding on their travels, 583— 
585. Their college expenfes, 
587-590. As to John: Allowed 
to vifit his father, 722, 723. His 
elopement, and penalty therefor, 
722 note. His later career, 723 

' note. Petitioning for his father’s 
remains, 727. Letters from his 
father, 590. 594-596. As to 
Richard: College reports, 568. 
574. 582. Correfpondence with 
his father, 569-571. 572. 575— 
578.593. On leave of abfence, 
596, 713.717. Expected by his 
father, 705. Doubt cleared up, 
7243 note. 

Eliot, Rhadagund, Lady, death of, 
305. 493. Sir John on his bereave- 
ment, 327. 


Ao 
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Eliot, Sir John : 

His ruin refolved on, 1. 

The fcheme : its concoéters, 2, 3. 

Admiralty charges againft him, 
3-6. 

Commiffion propofed, 7. 

His fequeftration fuggefted, 8. 

His conduét relative to the For- 
tune of Hamburgh, 9—13. 17. 
End of the affair, 20. 

Other fhip cafes brought againft 
him, 20-26. 

Sequeftered, 27. 

Drake the elder’s complaint, 28. 

Laft official act: intentions re- 
garding his fequeftration, 28, 29. 

An old acquaintance turning up, 
29 note. 

Bagg and Drake’s mutual dread 
of him, 30. 

Confpirators at work, 31. 

Obtains a copy of the commiffion 
againft him, 32. 33 uote. Pro- 
grefs of fame, 75. 

Kifte confirming his accounts, 34. 
35 note. 

Puzzling the duke’s proétor, 37. 

Legacy of hate to him, 37. 

His perfecutors difagreeing, 37-40. 

Something which ‘ will go neere 
to touch his life,” 41, 42. 

His ftamp on the Cornwall re- 
fufal of a ‘*benevolence,”’ 51. 56. 

‘Warnings bearing fruit, 52. 

Royal  ‘ inftruétions’’ found 
among his papers, 55 zote. 

Bagg’s difcovery regarding his 
borough, 57. 

Recufant in refpect to the forced 
loan, 63, 64. 

Securing his eftate, 64. 

A {py upon him, 67. 68. 

‘¢ By the heeles” in the Gate- 
houfe, 67. 68. 

Petition to the king: appeal to 
the people, 76, 77. ‘Text of, 
and Bagg’s commentary on 
fame, 87-93. See alfo 157. 

After-dinner talk with Courteney, 
78-80. 97 note, 112, 113. 

From Gate-houfe to council-table, 
and back again, 82, 83. 
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Thoughts and refolves in confine- 
ment, 34-86. 

Efforts to exclude him from the 
new parliament: how received 
by his county, 106, 107. 109. 
Outlawries relied on, 106 zote.* 

Elucidatory as to his 1623 impri- 
fonment in the Marfhalfea, 106 
note.f 

Speech on Newport ele&tion mat- 
ters, 107 note. 272. 

Notice relative to Lord Mohun’s 
malpraétices, 112. Further on 
fame fubjeé&, 281. 283. 
Speeches, 284-304. 

Confultations as to proceedings on 
opening of new parliament, 114, 
TES. (PLO, 

Speeches: On propofed faf?, 118, 
119. On grievances, 123-133. 
On fupply, 136-140. On expe- 
ditions to Cadiz and Rhé, 141. 

Courfe fuggefted by him adopted, 
142, 

Protefts againft affociating Buck- 
ingham’s name with the king’s, 
144-146. 

Refult predifted by him, 145 zote. 

On conftrained employment 
abroad, 149. 

On Lord Suffolk’s flander of Sel- 
den, 154, 155. 

Speech of thanks to the lawyer 
members, 164-166. 

Defeating a court-ftratagem, 168. 

Difclaiming difloyalty, 172. 

On violations of liberty in his 
time, 183, 184. 

papas tale-bearing privy . 
councillors, 186. 

Motions in the Petition of Right 
debate, 188, 189. 

Words of Wentworth remem- 
bered, 203. 223. 

Attempt of Williams to turn 
to account the antagonifm be- 
tween him and Wentworth, 
210, 217. 

What Sir Humphrey May told 
him, 210, 211. 226. 

Watching Wentworth, 214. 
Their parliamentary collifions, 
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216-218, Detects Went- 
worth’s intended defection, 
220-223. Speech thereon, 223 
-227, 

Courfe fuddenly taken, 235. 
Contemporary notices of it, 
236. 236 note. 241 note. 

Speech for a Remonftrance, 237- 
247. Charges againft him 
in conneétion with it, 249. 
Interrupted by royal command, 
Shea 

Effect of his third of June fpeech 
on the king, 259. 

On difputed elections, his own 
included, 271-281. 

Death of his wife, 305. 

Laft fpeech denouncing Bucking- 
ham, 311-313. 

At Port Eliot wifeless, 327. 
Confolation and condolences, 
329, 330. 

Cold comfort from Sir Oliver 
ike,n3 38. 

Correfpondence on a_propofed 
fecond marriage, 339-348. 

Portraits: charaéter of his coun- 
tenance, 348. 

On Buckingham’s treachery to 
the Rochellers, 370, 371. 375. 

Thought on Felton’s crime, 374. 

Regard for and letters to Sir R. 
Cotton, 375, 376. 389, 390. 

Friends’ affection for him, 377, 
378. 

Correfpondence with Marten and 
Selden on his cafe in the Ad- 
miralty Court, and about his 
patent, 378-381. 

Paper explanatory of his ‘* Nego- 
tium Pofterorum,” 382-389. 
612. 

In London again: gloomy pro- 
{pect, 389, 390. 394. 

Speech opening the new feffion : 
and motion on the falfe anfwer 
to the Petition of Right, 395— 
400. ‘ 

Letters to his father-in-law: 
family matters and the Mohun 
grievances, 402-405. 

Onthe merchants’ grievances, 4.07. 
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On Laud’s religious innovations, 
408. His own religious views, 
409, 410. Speech on the fub- 
ject, 412-417. 

Queries to Sir R. Cotton, 418, 


419. 

Bifhop of Winchefter in his grafp, 
421, 422. 

Charges againf{t Mr. Attorney 
and others: retort to Cooke, 
423-426. 

Pofition in public efteem at this 
time, 426, 427. 

Sample of daily applications to 
him, 427 xote. 

Correfpondence with Bifhop Hall, 
428-430. 

Labours as chairman of commit- 
tee on merchants’ complaints, 
431, 432. 434. 436. 

Exafperating the king’s minifters, 


or ; : 
Bringing a fheriff on his knees, 


Privileges for which he was 
earneft, 437. Overruled, 438. 
His advice hefitated at, 439, 

oO. 

Letters to Corbets and Grenviles, 
441-443. 565. 567. 

Warned by a feceding friend, 
443, 444. 

The king’s charge, 444, 445. 
Tts one true item, 446. 

Laft allotted duty in parliament, 
446-448. 

Speech and declaration then made 
and read, 449-456. 

Before the Privy Council, 458, 
459. Sent to the Tower, 460. 

Study and papers fealed, 460 
note. 461. Aéction thereon ten 
years later, 461 xote. 

«© An outlaw, defperate in mind 
and fortune,”’ 463. 

‘Treatment in the Tower, anxieties 
of his gaoler, 469-472. 475- 


478. 

Why he fued not his habeas, 474. 
Prifon paftimes, 475. 

Pleas at the King’s Bench bar, 
479. Animus of his _profe- 
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cutors, 483,484. A gleam of 
hope, 486. 

Allowed pen and ink in prifon,; 
488, 489. 

Letters to Knightley, 490-492. 
503. 5345 535+ 544 mote. 564, 
565. 618, 619. 706. 714, 715, 
716, 

Names and ages of his children, 
493 note. 

Educational intentions regarding, 
and letters to his fons, and to 
tutor and friends concern- 
ing them, 492-498. 569-572. 
575-578. 579, 580. 590. 591. 


593- 594-596. [See Eliot, Fohn 
and Richard. ] 


Death of his father-in-law and 
perplexities about his will, 499— 
501. 598 ote. Gratitude to 
Mr. and Mrs. Treife, 501, 
502. 

Correfpondence with Richard 
James, 507, 508. 

Epitome of his treatife ‘De 
Sure Majeftatis,” 509-515. 

Terms of bail offered and refufed, 
SET. ST Sc> 520.5 22.. 

Why the king wifhed to keep 
him in the Tower, 526. 

Transferred to the Marthalfea : 
hopes of friends, 527-530. 

Paper on New England and letter 
to Hampden thereon, 531-533. 

Interceding for an old admiralty 
fubordinate, 535, 536 motes. 

Letters to Sir Oliver Luke, 537, 
538. 557, 558.. 559-601. 602. 
611 note. 619-622. 690, 691. 
695256706. 720, LI Peh PES, 

Again before the King’s Bench, 
538. Counfel’s arguments and 
judges’ ruling, 539-541. 

His own narrative of fubfequent 
proceedings, confultations, and 
delays oe counfel, 542-549. 
Broken down, 549. 

Paper he intended to read to the 
court, 550-553. Judgment 
and fentence, 553, 554. 

Remitted to the Tower, 557. 
559- 
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Letters to Edward Kyrton, 557. 


559. 

Jultice rendered to him after 
death, 560. 

Hiftory clofed upon him, 561, 
562. 

Prifon reftraints increafed: no 
more letter-writing, 567. 

Grieved by reports of his fon 
Richard, 568. 574. 

A vifit from Hampden, 574. 

Attempts made to punifh him 
through his fons, 578. 581. 

Sending his fons on their travels, 
and paying their college bills, 
583-589. Pecuniary fupplies 
to them, 590. 

His “ convoy to all parts,” and 
lofs in lofing him, 592. 596. 
Death of his youngeft child, 596. 
His daughter Beffe and younger 

children, 597-601. 

Letter of thanks to Mrs. Lang- 
worthie, 597. 

Four ftaunch friends, 604-630. 
[See Grenvile, Bevil. Hamp- 
den, Fohn. Knightley, Richard. 
Luke, Sir Oliver. | 

On his expected new gaoler, 606. 

On a blind man’s vifit to the 
crown jewels, 607. 

References to Valentine and other 
fellow prifoners temporarily 
free, 608-610, 

Correfpondence with Hampden, 
611. 613-615. 616, 617. 

Charaéter of their intercourfe, 
617. 

On Audley Earl of Caftlehaven’s 
trial and crimes, 612, 613 notes. 
[See Audley. | 

His correfpondence with and 
friendfhip for Bevil Grenvile, 
623-630. 

Home news and other letters: 
correfpondence with and cour- 
tefies towards Moyle, 630-632. 
Letters to Lord Effex and Mr. 
Arundel, 632, 633. On the 
Emigration Company, 633. 
On his tenants and the manage- 
ment of his eftates, 633, 634. 
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Monitions to his bailiff, 634. 
Claim on and letters to Lord 
Robartes and his daughter, 
636, 637. Atking a favour, 
638. 

Exults in the refiftance to new 
levies in Cornwall: correfpond- 
ence with Mr. Scawen, 639- 
641. 

Seeking favours and advice from 
Selden, 641- 

Interceding for Valentine, 642. 

Requeft and thanks to Lord War- 
wick for a Chriftmas prefent, 
642, 643. 

Prefent and letter from Sir W. 
Devereux, 643. Thanks, 644. 

Letter to Lord Lincoln, 644. 

Exchange of letters with Denzil 
Holles, 644, 645. 

Interceding with Hampden for his 
old proctor, Wyan, 645, 646. 

Love’s fears and fufferings, 647. 

Difference with Sir M. Hobart, 
and letters between them, 641- 
650. 

His two “honeft Toms’’, and 
letters to Lincolnfhire friends, 
650-663. 664. 

His “Monarchy of Man.” [See 
6¢ Monarchy of Man.”’) 

His Apology for Socrates: its com- 

ofition and intent, 668-683. 

On Sir Robert Cotton’s death, 
684-6386. 

On Guttavus Adolphus’s victo- 
ries and their tendency, 634. 
686. Correfpondence with 
Hampden thereon, 687-689. 

_ Prefents from Luke, 690. 

Faith in the future, 691. On 
Selden and Valentine, 692. 
Replying to rumours of a Par- 
liament and of his own inter- 
courfe with the courtiers and 
liberation from prifon, 693- 


696. 

A eadh for the Parliament that 
came not, 698-704. 

Court overtures to him, 704 
note. 

Increase of prifon rigours, 704. 
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710. Letters to friends thereon, 
705, 706. Letters and vifitors 
interdi&ted, 707. Letter from 
Grenvile, 708. Luke ftriking 
the note of danger, 709. 
Laft letter to Grenvile, 712, 713- 
Letter to Sir E. Ayfcough, 713, 
714. 714 note. 
Laft letters to Hampden, 717- 


723. 

Prifon doors finally closed, 721. 

Sufpicions of foul play : action 
of fubfequent Parliaments and 
of Hampden and Pym, in re- 
ference to him, 722. 

Moving for relaxation of prifon 
feverities: anfwer of the 
Judges, 723, 724. Confcious 
of his approaching end, 724. 
His prison portrait, 724, 725. 
Cottington’s report, 725. Pe- 
titions to the king, 726. Mr, 
D’Ifraeli’s reading of his reply 
to his gaoler, 726 zo/e. 

His death: royal hatred beyond 
the grave, 727. 

See 94. 100. 103, 104 mote. ITT. 
120. E21 note. 171. 176. 178. 
184 note. 203. 205. 212, 214 
note. 217 mote, 229. 232 note. 
235 note. 250 mote. 253. 262 
note. 283 mote. 309. 310. 321- 
362. 364. 365. 402. 420. 525. 

Eliot, Richard. See L£izt, Sohn 
and Richard. 

Blizabeth, Queen, 149- 150. 163. 
382. 418. Eliot’s eulogies on 
her, 239. 240. 385-703. 

Ellis, Sir Henry, ‘ Original letters,” 
references to, 231 70é. 358 uote. 
366 note. 

Ely bifhopric conferred on an Ar- 
minian, 330. 

Emigration company, Eliot advis- 
ing on the, 633 

England, how to weaken her, 451. 

Ephemeris Parliamentaria. See 
Fuller. 

Erby, excufe based on the hanging 
of, 277. Sting of the allufion, ibid 
note. i 


Erle, Sir Walter (Lyme) and the 
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Erle, 


forced Loan, 61. In the Fleet, 
83, Suing his habeas, 94. Re- 
elected, 99. Longing to see 
Eliot, 377. Sayings in Parlia- 
ment, 412. 420. 421. 

Erle, Mr, urging his client, 529. 

Efcott, Mohun’s conduét in the 
fuit of, 290. Eliot naming him, 
626. Ona debt due to him, 636. 

Effex County and the forced Loan, 
50. 51 mote. 61 mote. Court in- 
terference at the election, ror. 
102. 

Effex, Earl of, and the forced Loan, 
60. Prayer-book and_bifhops, 
118. In the conflict of the 
Houfes, 195. Eliot introducing 
a friend, 632. Sending love to 
Eliot, 644. Date of his death, 
and executors to his will, 643 
note. 

Evans, Richard, merchant, witnefs 
againft Eliot, 43. 

Evelyn, Felton paper in the collec- 
tion of, 356 zote. 

Exchange, papers fixed on the, 18. 
473: 

Exchequer of England, 246 mote. 

Exchequer, Chancellor of. See Cot- 
tington. Newburgh. Wefton. 


Exchequer, court of, 434. 436 note. 


485. 
Exchequer records quoted, 1 Bi 
Exeter, bithop of. See Hall. 


FarrFax correfpondence, cited, 100, 

Fairholt’s colleétion of Ballads, an8 
note. 

Falkland, Lord, 260 ote. 

Fane’s fuit, Eliot on, 635. 

Faft, propofed, Eliot’s fpeech on, 
Diets) 

Featly, Dr., 332 xote. 

Felton, Mrs. Eleanor, mother of 
John Felton, her depofition, 69 
note. 338. 338 note. 

Felton, John, Buckingham’s mur- 
derer, antecedents of, 68. 68, 69 
notes. 336. 350 mote. Noble 
relationfhip, 336 ote. The re- 
monftrance, 337. 358. 359. 372. 
The maimed hand: quarrel with 
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Hungate, 337 xotes. Preparing 
for his crime, 350, 351. Paper 
in his hat, 351 mote. Curious 
coincidence, 352 mote. The 
murder, 355. Seizure and at- 
tendant circumftances, 356. 356, 
357 notes. Glorying in the act, 
359, 360 motes. Court endeavours 
to conneé him with the parlia- 
mentary leaders, 362. Popular 
fympathy, 364. 365. 367. 368. 
Examination, 371. Reply to 
would-be torturers, 372. Trial 
and execution, 373. The 
duchefs’s with, 373 zote. Verfes: 
reflections, 374. See 378. 


Feftus and Agrippa, 150 and zote. 
Fetter Lane, once a fafhionable 


quarter, 266. 


* Feudaries *’ Saxon and Norman, 


510. 


Finch, Sir Heneage, Recorder of 


London, rejeéted by the city, 
100. His lovemaking venture, 
344. 545. Its iffue, 349. In 
difgrace with the commons, 425. 
Prefent ufe of his Kenfington re- 
fidence, 344 note. See 118. 


Finch, ‘Sir Henry, law book by, 


117 note. 


Finch, Sir John (Canterbury), 103. 


Chofen Speaker, 116. Parent- 
age, 116 mote. Charaéter, 117. 
Vouched for by Bagg, 117 note. 
452 note. ‘Tranflating the com- 
mons’ manifefto to the king, 172,, 
173. Duties laid on him by the 
commons, 185. 314. 322. Com- 
mons’ taétics on difcovery of his 
court leanings, 188. * Succefs ” 
defired by him, 229. Royal 
meflages and commands, 253. 
256, 256 mote. 265. 322. 44.6, 
448.453. His tears, 258. Atks 
leave of abfence, 259, 260. 260 
note. With the king, 263. 266. 
322 note. Returns to the houfe, 
264.  Protefting, 266. Under- 
ftanding attempted to be brought 
about by him, 267. Relation- 
fhip to Recorder Finch, 344 xote. 
Forced down in his chair, 447. 
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448. 453. 455. 457. A con- 
genial fharer in his difgrace, 452 
note. His unpopularity, 486 xote. 
« Lyco”’ in Eliot’s Laf? Appeal, 
671, 672. 675. See 277. 279. 
323. 412. 429.437. 442. 454. 

Flanders, a falfe report fpread to, 
306. 

Flemifh wars, veterans of the, 68. 
Hall’s fatire, 583 zote. 

Fleet prifon, popular leaders and 
unpopular priefts fent to the, 83. 
307. 330. Imprifoned merchants, 


392. 

Fleetwood, Sir Miles, 187 zote. 217 
note. 

Fleetwood, Sir William (Bucks) 
eleGted, 99. Probably punifhedfor 
Sir Miles, 217 mote. See 187 ote. 

Floyd, Mr, takes pofleffion of a 
fhip, 16. 

“ Flying Hare,” charge againft Eliot 
concerning the, 44. 

Fob, one, and Lord Mohun, 290. 

Forced Loan, the, and machinery for 
its levy, 55. Inftruétions to and 
preachings and threats of the 
clergy, 55. 58, 59- Bagg’s fug- 
geftions, 56, 57. Recufant 
noblemen dnd commoners, 60, 
Proceedings againft the latter, 
60, 61. Diftri€t and county re- 
turns, 61. The duke’s efforts, 
62. Dealings with contumacious 
gentry: their numbers, 62, 63. 
Imprifonment and treatment of 
popular leaders. See Barnardifton. 
Coryton. Eliot. Erle. Grantham, 
Sir Thomas. Grimfton, Sir Har- 
bottle. Knightley, Richard. Luke. 
Philips, Sir Robert. Strangways. 
Wentworth. 

“Fortune of Hamburgh,” ftory of 
the, 8. Eliot’s warrants and 
proceedings thereunder, 9-11. 
Drake’s reports and informations, 
r1-15. Courfe taken on Drake’s 
fuggeftion, 16. Richard Herbert's 
grievance and petition, 17, 18, 19. 
Judge Marten’s report, 19, 20. 
See 23. 

Fortune Theatre, 315. 316. 
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Fowkes, John, one of the aggrieved 
merchants, 406 zofe. 

France, war declared againft, 52. 
Alleged caufes, 53. 53 mote, 54. 
54. note. 70. Complaints at rup- 
ture of alliance with, 240. 242, 
243. 386. Walter Montagu and 
its king, 369. Eliot’s fentiments, | 
370+ 59%, 591- 5945 595. See 95. 
236 note. 265.306. See Rochelle. 

Frinde, Mrs, and Eliot’s daughter 
Bridget, 598. 

Fryer, Colonel Tom, at Bucking- 
ham’s murder, 355. 

Fuller’s “* Ephemeris Parliamenta- 
ria,” 120, 141, 142, motes. 145. 
182, 196, 198, 209, 212, 251, 
323, 400, 407, 435, 438 notes. 


GarpIner, Mr, his Hi/fory of Fames 
I, 246 note. 

Gardner, one of the counfel for 
Eliot’s fellow prifoners, 480. 

Gafton of Orleans, at Rochelle, 79. 

Gate-houfe, popular leaders fent to 
the, 63. 67. 82. 84. 85 mote. 99. 
Indulgences allowed to prifoners, 
608. 

Gater, Maurice, Mohun’s illegal 
treatment of, 287. 

Gedie, Richard, Eliot’s father-in- 
law, 328. Letters to Eliot, 402. 
404. Eliot to him, 402. 405. 498. 
His daughter, 493 zote. His 
death, 499. Concerning his will, 
499-501. 598 note. 

Germany, pofition of proteftantism 
in, 51. German troops to cut 
Englith throats, 265. 268. 

Giles, Sir Edward (Totnefs) re- 
elected, 103. 

Gill, Alexander, offence of, 364 
note. Examination and punifh- 
ment, 367 zote. 

Gilman, Bartholomew, aggrieved 
merchant, 406 xote. 

Girls’ {chools, Hampden’s remarks 
upon, 603. 

Glanvile, John (Plymouth)  re- 
elected, 103. Parliamentary fer- 
vices, 157.159. Weighty words, 
160. 209 wote. Refult of Eliot’s 
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requeft of a favour, 631. See 225 
note, 279 note. 

Gloucefter, bifhopric of, 195 zote. 

Goad, Dr, 332 zote. 

Godfrey, Thomas (Romney) 105. 
On “ two bafe vicars,” 427. In- 
tercourfe and correfpondence with 
Eliot, 377. 394. 426. 530. 608, 
609. 650-654. 686. 692. 

*‘Goliath and “ little David,” 365. 

Good Friday and a good deed, 169. 

Goodwin, M.P, pleading in vain, 


433- 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, in Bagg’s 
black books, 26 zote. 64. note. 65. 
66. 72 note. 

Goring, Sir George, called to the 
upper houfe, 174. 250. 

Gofpel, the, 413. 

Government, Eliot’s effay on, 612. 
654. 

Grandifon, Lord, on “ the habeas 
corpus men,” 478. 479 ote. 

Grand Remonftrance, The, 48, 162, 
312, 321, 369, 427 notes. Eliot 
not forgotten in it, 722. 

Grantham, Sir Thomas (Lincoln) 
and the forced loan, 61. 

Grantham borough, 103. Two bafe 
vicars, 427. 

Green, Mrs, ** Lives of the Prin- 
ceffes,” 39% note. 

Grenvile, Sir Barnard, commiffioner 
againft Eliot, 7. 32. 33 mote. 38. 
39. 39 note. 40 note. 58. Bagg 
founding his praifes, 25. 81 zote. 
Taking care of Cornwall, 108, 
In difgrace with the Commons, 
276. Explaining, 277. Com- 
plaining, 473. 516 zote. De- 
{pairing, 505. Attributing his 
failures to Eliot, 639. 

Grenvile, Bevil (Launcefton) re- 
elected, 103. Bagg’s complaint, 
108. 110 ote. One of Eliot’s four 
ftaunch friends, 604. At Stowe, 
624. Sir H. Bourchier’s with with 
regard to a piece of his eftate, 
624, 625. Subfequently a roy- 
alift, 604. 722. Correfpondence 
with Eliot, 441. 442, 443. 514. 
528, 529. 567. 624, 624-626, 
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Hampden. 


628, 629. 707. 708 note. 709. 712. 
Eliot’s laft letter, 712, 713. See 
Lundey. 

Grefley, Sir George (Newcaftle- 
under-Line) on Littleton’s argu- 
ment, 481. 

Grievances. See Parliament. 

Grimkin, Mr, offence of, 364 note. 

Grimfton, Edward, ferjeant-at-arms, 
his miffion into Cornwall, 277- 
279. 280 note. ‘Taken by fur- 
prife, 454, 454 note. 

Grimftone, Sir Harbottle (Effex) and 
the forced Joan, 61. In prifon, 
84. Eleétion interferences, 101, 
102. 

Grofvenor, Sir Richard (Chefter), 
preparing his report, 430. 

Guiton, Jean, mayor of Rochelle, 
heroifm of, 369, 370. Small man 
with large foul, 369 zote. 

Guftavus Adolphus, Swedifh king, 
615 ote. 616. Hopes excited by 
his victories, 683, 684. 689. 


*¢ HABEAS CORPUS men,” 478. 

Hacket, John, bifhop of Lichfield 
(“ Scrinia Referata”’) on Wil- 
liams’s modus operandi, 198, 199. 
201 note. See 210 note. 218. 

Hakewell, William (Amerfham) 
102, On the judges’ mifgivings, 
156 ote. On the Petition of Right, 
179, 180. 204. In conference, 
203. See 301. 438. 

Hall, Jofeph, bifhop of Exeter, in- 
fluenced by Williams, 195. By 
whom ‘had in great jealoufy,” 
195 note. Letter to the commons, 
196 zote. Intercourfe and corre- 
{pondence with Eliot, 402, 403. 
427-430. Letter defending him- 
felf from imputations of popery, 
428. His Satire againft foreign . 
travel, 583, 583 xote. 

Hallam, Henry,  “‘ Conftitutional 
Hiftory,” 157,218, 231,372 notes. 

Hamilton, Marquis of, 380. De- 
{patched with levies to Guftavus 
Adolphus, 615 zote. 616. 623 
note. 

Hampden, Sir Edmund, in the Gate- 


Index. 


Hampden. 
houfe, 84. 99. Effect of the 


imprifonment, 99 wote. 

Hampden, John (Wendover), a 
forced loan recufant, 60. 84. 
Already a marked man, 61 zote. 
Curfe deprecated by him, 85. 86. 
Effect of imprifonment, 85 ote. 
Appealing to the courts, 94. Re- 
elected, 103. Quiet work in par- 
liament, 271 ote. Looking acrofs 
the Atlantic, 531. Eliot’s fons 
his guefts, 531. 568. 573, 574- 
581. Wifiting the Lukes, 602. 
One of Eliot’sfour ftaunch friends, 
604, 605. Charaéter of his inter- 
courfe with Eliot, 617. His 
conneétion with the Lukes and 
Knightleys, 618. One of Effex’s 
executors, 643 mote. Letters to 
Eliot, 532. 533, 534: 582, 5835 
586, 587. 592. 596 ote. 602, 603 
(on girls’ {chools). 609. 611, 612, 
613, 614. 616, 617. 646. 689, 
690. 717. Eliot’s laft letters to 
him, 717-721. Mindful of Eliot 
ona later occafion, 722. See Eliot. 
See alfo 344 mote. 348. 412. 490. 
567. 577- 578+, 579+ 580. 591- 
606. 607. 608. 619. 653- 654. 
667. 687. 688. 705. 707. 716. 

Hardry, Phomas,Fliot’s deputy, 44. 

Hargrave MSS, important hiftorical 
paper from the, 231 ote. 

Harris, Nicholas, charge againft 
Eliot concerning, 45. 

Harward (or Harwood) Sir Edward, 
Richard Eliot placed under, 585. 

Hatcher, Thomas (Grantham) 103. 
Correfpondence with Eliot on the 
<‘ Monarchy of Man,” 650-659. 

Haughton, Lord, on the Chelms- 
ford tradefmen and the forced 
loan, 60 zote. 

Hawke v. Lukie, Lord Mohun’s 
conduét in reference to, 280, 291. 

Haxie’s cafe cited by Eliot, 552. 

Hay, on popular feeling at Bucking- 
ham’s murder, 364. 

Hayman, Sir P. (Hythe) fent into 
the Palatinate, 84. His own 
narrative, 84 oe. Re-elected, 
103. Sayings and doings in pare 
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liament, 141. 148. 444. 448 xote. 
Stigmatizing Finch, 453. Before 
the council, 458-460. Submits, 


489. 

Hazlitt, William, on Eliot's oratory, 
244 note. 

Healthe, John, merchant, Richard 
Herbert’s complaint againft, 18. 
Buckingham’s command and in- 
dorfement, 18, 19 zote. Judge 
Marten’s report, 19, 20. 

Heath, Sir Robert, attorney general, 
royal aét juftified by, 94. Inter- 
pellated by the judges, bid, Con- 
duct canvafled by the commons, 
147, 148. Taétics towards his 
adverfaries before the lords, 154, 
154 note. Selden’s challenge, 155. 
Judges’ ftatements, 156. In the 
second conference, 157-160. 174. 
Drafts prepared by him, 211 zo#e. 
231 note. 460. 483. As to efcape 
of the Jefuits, 331.425. Letter 
relative to libels on the duke, 338 
note. Dealings with Felton, 371. 
371 note. 372. 373 Whitelocke’s 
defignation of him, 371 7ote. 459. 
Conduét relative to the punifhed 
churchmen, 421-423. Treatment 
of the merchants, 434. 461 ote. 
Plots exifting only in his brain, 
445. 447 note. Principle of con- 
duét avowed, 461, 462. Prelimi- 
nary ftep with regard to Eliot, 
462, 463.  Queftions to the 
judges, 464-468. Suggeftion as 
to the prifoners, 476. In court, 
480, Claiming his privilege, 481. 
His argument, 482, 483. Re- 
porting progrefs, 484. Inter- 
views with the chief juftice, 487. 
524. Letters to Secretary Dor- 
chefter in the matter, 488. 518. 
534-526. 527. Suggeftion de- 
clined by the judges, 527, 528. 
His handwriting, 528 zote. Reply 
to prifoners’ counfel, 541. His 
fucceffor in office, 670. “ Anytus’” 
in Eliot’s Laft Appeal, 671. 672. 
675. Chief juftice of the pleas, 
723. See 102. 448 note. 486. 


529. 545 mote. 551. 552. 690. 
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Hendon, Peter, obnoxious paper 
drawn up by, 279. 

Henrietta Maria’s retinue difmiffed, 
52. How brought about, 54 
note. Her new Lord Chamber- 
lain, 333. A Montagu efpecially 
befriended by her, 369 zote. At 
Arundel Houfe, 381 mote. Her 
brother's reafon for refufing to 
pay her marriage portion, 694. 

Henry II, 514. 

Henry III, 384. 389. 627. His 
diftreffes and how he furmounted 
them, 702, 703. 

Henry IV, removal of his council, 
261. In agreement with his par- 
liament, 703. 

Henry V, ftatute of, 274. Terms 
of revenue grant, 320. See 384. 
Himfelf and his parliament, 703. 

Henry VI, digtum of his judge, 160. 
Duties granted to him, 321. A 
““charaéter of misfortune,” 384. 
See 627. 703. 

Henry VII, turning errors to profit, 
385. Himfelf and his parliament, 


703. 
Henry VITI, politic condué of, 385. 
Precedent cited, 464. See 703. 
Herbert, Edward (Downton), re- 
elected, 103. Committees, 272. 
301. Counfel for the patriots, 


480. 

Herbert, Richard, verfus Sir John 
Eliot, 17. 17 note. 18. His peti- 
tion againft John Healthe, 18. 
Buckingham’s indorfements there- 
on, 19. 19 note. 

Herbert, Thomas, on a London 
election, 100. 

Hereford, Vifcount, 643 zote. 

Hertfordfhire and the forced loan, 


BT 

Heveningham, Sir John (Norfolk) 
fent to prifon, 84. Appeal to the 
court, 94. Re-eleéted, 99. 

Heylin, Peter, on a “ dexterous ” 
performance, 55 ote. On Buck- 
ingham’s war doings, 73 zote. 81 
mote. On Manwaring’s punith- 
ment and reward, 309 note. See 
219, 397, 336, 418, notes. 
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Holles. 


Heyman, See Hayman. 
Highgate Hill, fatal accident to an 
M.P. on, 650 ote. 


. Hill, Maurice, Eliot’s confidential 


fervant, 498. 500. 588. 589. 598, 
599. 599 note. 634. 637. 

Hippifley, Sir John, governor of 
Dover Caftle, 105. A painful 
duty, 360. 

Hobart, Sir Miles (Great Marlow) 
implicated with Eliot, 444. Po- 
litical and religious leaning, 445. 
Part borne in a memorable fcene, 
454. 457. Before the council, 
458-460. Before the judges, 481. 
520. 524. In the Tower, 486. 
488. Submitting, 563.611. Trans- 
ferred to the Gate-houfe, 608. 
Eliot thereon, 611 zote. Difference 
and correfpondence with Eliot, 
647-650. Caufe of his death: 
Long Parliament tribute to his 
memory, 650 zote. 

Hobby, Sir Thomas (Ripon), re- 
eleéted, 103. 

Holland, Netherlands, and the Low 
Countries, deferted by Charles, 70, 
71. 386. See 81. 97 mote. 240. 
243. 508. 583. 584. 585. 592. 

Holland, Earl of, 27. 61 note. 66. 
Expedition entrusted to him, and 
anxieties and expectations relative 
thereto, 75.77. Chief charaéter- 
iftics, 333. At Arundel Houfe, 
381 zote. Rumoured fucceffor to 
Buckingham, 390. Not yet re- 
fifting Laudand his affociates, 684. 

Holles, Denzil (Dorchefter) and the 
forced loan, 61. On Bucking- 
ham’s expedition, 74. 80. Re- 
elected, 103. Arranging pre- 
liminaries for the new seffion, 
114. Family ties and relation- 
fhips, 161 mote. 217.444. Pofition 
among the popular leaders, 444, 
445.446 zote. Scene in which he 
was a chief aétor, 447, 448. 453. 
457- Before the council, 458- 
460. In the Tower, 460. His 
papers fealed, 461. Anxieties 
of his gaoler, 470. 475. Suing 
his habeas, 4.74. Beforethe judges, 


Index. 


Holles. 


480. 481. 486. 516, 520. 523. 
525. 527- 538, 539-540. Bailed, 
528. 545 mote. Punifhment, 554. 
His treatment contrafted with 
that of Eliot, 562. Letters be- 
tween him and Eliot, 644, 645. 
See 529. 558 mote. 559. 

Holles, Lord, incurring Apfley’s 
difpleafure, 470. 

Holt, Henry, court-partifan helpless 
in election matters, 105. 

Holt, William, Eliot’s counfel, 479. 
538. Deferts, 546. 

Hofkyns, Serjeant (Hereford) 103. 
Supporting Eliot, 141. 

Hofpitalis, Chancellor, on the way 
to debilitate England, 451. 

Hotham reported to the council, 61. 

Hounflow-heath and the trained 
bands, 97 xote. 

Howard, Sir Edward, called to the 
upper houfe, 210. 

Howell (or Howel) James (Rich- 
mond) mifgivings of, 104. On 
Felton the affaffin, 357 ~ote. See 
416 note. 

Hughes, Mr, Eliot’s letter to him 
on Cotton’s death, 685. 

Huguenots of Rochelle, 54 zote. 
See Rochelle. 

Hume, David, on Charles’s con- 
duct and policy, 46. 267 xote. 
268.270. A miftake of his recti- 
fied, 321 note. 

Hungate, Sir Henry, John Felton’s 
quarrel with, 337 zove. ; 
Huffey, chief juftice, on the limits 

to a king’s power, 159. 

Hutchinfon, Mrs, and her father, 
468. 

Hutton, Judge, 344 zote. 

“Hyattes fhipp”, charge againft 
Eliot concerning, 4. 

Hyde, Edward, 260 xote. See 
Clarendon. 

Hyde, Sir Nicholas, Chief Juftice, 
loan-recufants before, 94. De- 
livers judgment, 95. 147. Before 
the Lords, 155. Secret ques- 
tions from the king, 230, 231. 
Haftening to Mr. Attorney, 487. 
At Hampton Court, 516, 517. 
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Fefuits. 

Correfponding with the secretary, 
518, 519. 521. His ruling, 523. 
539. Interview with Heath, 
524, 525. Eliot at his chambers, 
546, 547. 549. ‘* Melitus”’ in 
Eliot’s appeal, 671. 672. 675. 
677. 678. Dead, 684. His 
fucceffor, 723. 


Icnatius Loyota, relique of, 424 
note. 

Ingram, Sir Arthur, quieting Went- 
worth, 219. 

Ireland, apprehended invafion of, 
95 uote. See 148. 239. 550. 
*‘ Greate reforte of Irifhe,” 329. 
Wentworth its governor, 725. 

Ifham, J. on a fcene in the Com- 
mons, 458 zote. 

Italian Parliament and the Englifh 
Petition of Right, 165 zote. 

Italy, Eliot on, 594, 595. 


Jaco, Mohun’s conduct in the cafe 
of, 290. 

James I, precedents from the reign 
of, 137. 150. 163. 383. 392-455. 
456. 525. His defignation of 
Coke, 175 zote. Newhittory of his 
reign, 246 zote. Unconttitutional 
example fet by him, 321. An 
approver of affaffination, 349. 375. 

James, Richard, Cotton’s librarian, 
imprifoned, 506. Characterized 
by D’Ewes, 507. Statement as 
to an obnoxious tract, 507 zote. 
Correfpondence with Eliot, 508, 
509, 610. The “ Monarchy of 
Man” fent to him, 659. 668. His 
annotations and objections, 660,. 
661. His afpiration with regard 
to Eliot, 721. 

Jelley, Capt. cafe got up by Bagg 
about, 25, 26. 

Jennens, or Jeninges, Eliot’s friend, 
65, 66. 

“< Fefuit’s Letter,’ the, 268 xote. 
424 note. 

Jefuits’ College unearthed, 308. 
Dealings with the offenders, 331. 
423. Netherfole’s account, 424 
note. See 418. 449. 
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John of Gaunt punifhed by parlia- 
ment, 256 zote. 261. 

Jones, Charles, counfel for the pa- 
triots, 480. 


Jones, Judge, in a doubtful mood, , 


94. Explaining, 155, 156. 156 
note. Trying Felton, 373. In 
the cafe of Eliot and fellow pri- 
foners, 518. 519. 522. 539. 541. 
549. Delivering judgment, 553. 

Jonfon, Ben, before the council, 365. 

“ Jofhua”’ fhip difpute, rr. 

Joffelyn, Elizabeth, on Felton’s 
character, 350 ote. 

Judges, dealings of the king and his 
attorney with the, 463-467. 516. 
518, 519. See Croke. Dodderidge. 
Hyde, Sir Nicholas. Fones. White- 
locke, Sir Fames. 

Julian, Emperor, on condemning 
and pardoning, 512. 

Ketynce, Mr, and his clarke,” 
528 note. 

Kenfington houfe and gardens, 344 
note. 

Kent, loan recufants fent into, 62. 
84. Election, 102. ‘* Proceedings 
in the County,” 345 note. A dis- 
grace to it, 453. 

Kifte, William, provincial admiralty 
judge, commiffioner againft Eliot, 
7. 32. 39. 39 mote. 40 note, Infor- 
mationand anfwer,29. Reporting 
on Pirate Nutt, 29 zote. Bage’s 
fufpicions, 33 and zote. Confirm- 
ing Eliot, 34. 35 zote. Drake 
and he at war, 35 ote. Screw 
put on him, 40. Reporting to 
Nicholas, 40, 41. Himfelf and 
his regiftrar, 42. 

Killigrew, Sir William, and the 
Newport eleétion, 107 zote. 

Killigrew, Sir Robert, and Bagg, 
67 note. 

Killigrewe, 627. 

King, “a baggage fellow,” 422. 

Kingham, Mary, Seldon’s “ titu- 
larie fitter,” 471. 

Knighthood compofitions, Eliot on 
his county’s refiftance to, 686. 

Knightley, Richard (Northampton- 
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Langdon. 


fhire) conduét in the forced loan 
bufinefs, 61. In the fleet, 83. 
Re-eleéted, 102. Parliamentary 
fayings and doings, 263. Com- 
municating with Eliot in prifon, 
489, 490. Eliot’s attachment to 
him, 490-492. Oneof Eliot’s four 
ftaunch friends, 604. Connection 
with the Lukes and Hampdens, 
618. Correfpondence with Eliot, 
503, $04. 517. 534, 535- 544 
note. 564. 567. 600. 617, 618. 
691, 692 note. 693. 706, 707.714, 
PIR TEOs Mee 54 fa O5 4 

Knightley, Thomas, coufin to the 
above, 493. Tutor to Eliot’s 
fons, 564. ote. Eliot’s letters to 
him, 571. 590. Advifing Eliot 
about his fons, 581. 587. Sending 
college bills, 588, 589. See 618. 

Knowler’s Strafford papers, 214 
note. 

Kyrton, Edward (Bedwin) fent tothe 
Gate-houfe, 84. Re-eleéted, 103. 
Agreeing on preliminaries for the 
new feffion, 114. Parliamentary 
fayings and doings, 14.1. 263.268. 
420. 421. 422. 433. Sending a 
lightning flafh acrofs the gloom, 
260. Complaintsagainfthis {peech, 
260 note. Judgment of the houfe 
thereon, 266, 267. On the clergy 
malignants, 411. Emphatic on 
an offending fheriff, 433 xote. 
Charge in which he was impli- 
cated, 444. Correfpondence with 
Eliot, 556, 557. Notable predic- 
tion asto Eliot, 559. 560. Friendly 
rebuke from Eliot, 559 zote. 


Lams, Dr, aftrologer, beliefs as to 
his influence over Buckingham, 
315. Account of his murder, 
316, 317. Treatment of the city 
in conneétion with it, 318 and 
note. ‘The ‘ duke’s devil,” 326. 
See 349. 

Langdon, Walter, a Cornifh abettor 
of court {chemes, 108. Called to 
account, 276. 278. How dealt 
with by the houfe, 279. And by 
the king, 280, 


Index. 


Langworthie. 


Langworthie, Mrs, Eliot’s letter of 
thanks to, 597. 
Lanfdown, Bevil Grenvile’s fate at, 


604. 

La Prée, fort of, neglected, 70. 79. 

Larking, Rev. Mr, Dering MSS. 
edited by, 345 zote. 

Latimer, Lord, why punifhed by 
parliament, 261. 

Laud, William, bifhop of St. David’s, 
Bath and Wells, and London, 
forced loan inftruétions of, 55. 
58. 308. Royal gratitude, zbzd. 
note. Tranflated, 58. Inference 
from the king’s lofs of a jewel, 62 
note. Influence of the Rhé disaf- 
ters on his dreams, 79. Sermon 
before king and parliament, 115, 
116. 129. Charatterizing Bagg, 
142 note. Note (not of admira- 
tion), 153 ote. Comments on 
Magna Charta and other laws, 
158 note. 175 note. 177 note. Why 
jealous of Bifhop Hall, 195 xo?e. 
Obnoxious fermons warranted by 
him, 308, 309 zote. Reward getting 
ready tor him, 309. Denounced in 
the Remonftrance, 318. Another 
epifcopal rife, 330 and zote. On 
church government, 331 0te. 
Smart’s anathema, 338 zote. Fel- 
ton’s threat, 359 mote. 372. Cor- 
reStion of a flip of the author, 
361 note. “Taking Buckingham’s 
place in royal favour, 362. La- 
menting the loft duke, 363, 364. 
His Latin on the occafion, 364 
note. Condué relative to Gill, 
367 note. Hisprayer, and Prynne’s 
comment on it, 367, 368 ote. 
Leffon loft on him, 374. His 
verfion of the thirty-nine articles, 
and its accompanying declaration, 
393-430. Object and tendency 
of fame, 408, 409. Commons 
debate thereon, 413-419. 420. 
What would enfue if he “ went 
on in his ways,” 463. Paper 
threats againft him, 473 and ote. 
On the death of an infant prince, 
478 note. On the birth of another, 
606 note. His treatment of Lady 
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Eleanor Davies, 620 mote. Para- 
mount in the council, 683. See 
73 note. 117, 118. 128 note. 336 
note. 391. 393 uote. 421 note. 427, 
428, 

Lee, Captain, 68. 

Lee, Sir Francis, ftand made at the 
council by, 83, 84. 

Leicefterfhire and the forced loan, 
49. 51 note. 

Leicefter, Lord, courting a fuppofed 
rifing fun, 391 vote. 

Leigh, William, admiralty procefs 
iffued to, 16. 

Lenthal, William, counfel for Eliot, 
547- 

Lefbian rule, 131. 

Lewes election difpute, 274. 


Liberty of the fubjeét. See Parlia- 
ment. 

Licenfes to travel, 584 xote. 

Lichfield, 103. Its bifhop. See 
Hacket. 


Lincoln, bifhop of. See Wiliams. 

Lincoln, Lord, and the forced loan, 
60. Side taken in the confli& of 
the houfes, 195. At the Tower 
“doing adoration,” 470, 471. 
Later career, 470 ote. On avisit, 
556. Letters from Eliot, 644. 
693. See 523 note. 

Lincolnfhire and the forced loan, 61. 
Difpofal of its recusants, 62. 
Election, 102. 

Lingard, Dr, hiftorian, on Buck- 
ingham’s pretext for a F rench 
war, 54 mote. On the duke’s de- 
cadence, 248 zote. On the Peti- 
tion of Right, 325. See 58 xote. 

Lipfius, queftion concerning, 508. 

Littleton’s Tenures, 150. 

Littleton, Edward (Carnarvon) re- 
ele&ted, 102. Committee fervices, 
135. 143. 147. 310. In the great 
conference, 153. 159. Charac- 
terized by Lord Prefident Monta- 
gu, 153 zote. Ona charge againft 
him, 154.155. On the Petition 
of Right, 178. In Lord Mohun’s 
bufinefs, 301. Court advances yet 
unavailing, 335. Retorting on 
Cooke, 406. A baulked under- 
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taking, 423 ote. Ona contuma- 
cious fheriff, 433 and ote. Coun- 
fel for the imprifoned leaders, 480. 
*¢ Hath won eternal praife,” 481. 

Littleton, Sir John, a fruitlefs effort 
of, 4.75. 

Loan, voluntary, proclamation and 
pretexts for collection of a, 47, 48. 
Refult of the project, 49-51. Al- 
ternative refolved on: See Forced 
Loan. 

Locke, Mr, kind offices 
fought from, sor. 

London, demand of money and fhips 
from, 48. Errors of Whitelocke 
and Clarendon, 48 zote. Difpofal 
of itsloan recufants, 62. Mutinous 


to be 


mobs, 96. Eleétion for the new 
parliament, 100. Occafion of a 
fhout of ‘‘execration,” 207. 


Bonfires and bell-ringing, 305, 
306. 314. Mob-murder-fine 
levied on the corporation, 318. 
Same how made up, 318 vote. 

London, bifhop of (fometimes inad- 
vertently ftyled metropolitan). 
See Laud. Montaigne. 

London Prentices and Doctor Lamb, 
315. 

London Printers’ Petition, 332 ote. 

London Recorder. See Fiach, Sir 
Heneage. 

London Sheriffs, 373: 477. 
in trouble: See Adon. 

Long, Walter (Bath) re-elected, 
103. Sued in the Star chamber, 
335 mote. ‘‘Intends not to be 
found,” 378. For punifhing the 
fheriff, 433. Plot charged on 
him and his friends, 444, 445. 
Coercing Mr. Speaker, 453. 
Summoned before the Council, 
458. Surrenders, 460. Procla- 
mation againft him, 460 wzote. 
Suing his habeas, 480. 486. In 
the Tower, 488. A moment of 
weaknefs, 520. Himfelf again, 
523, 524. Banter of his friends, 
535- 537. Eliot’s report of him, 
gaz. His caufe called on, 
544. Sentenced, 554. In prifon, 
563. Petitioning, 563 xote. 


One 


Index. 


Ludgerfhall. 
Bereavements and troubles, 622. 
His fine, 669 zote. Releafed, 


670. Before the judges, 710. 
Sent to the ‘*Counter,” 711. 
Frefh proceedings againft him, 
711 note. See 529. 532. 534. 
538. 556. 562. 602. 603 xote. 
648. 712 note. 

Lords, Houfe of, conferences with 
the Commons, 153, 154. 156— 
160. New peers called up, 174. 
Debates on Commons’ Refolu- 
tions, 174, 175. Commons fent 
for by the king: Lord Keeper’s 
fpeech, 175, 176. Conflict with 
the other houfe, 194-213. A 
letter from the king, 200. Peti- 
tion of Right proceedings. See 
Petition of Right. 

Lord Admiral: See Buckingham. 

Lord Chamberlain : See Montgomery. 

Lord Chamberlain to the Queen : 
See Dor/et. 

Lord Chancellor of Scotland, 27. 

Lord Chief Juftice : See Crewe, Sir 


Randolph. Hyde, Sir Nicholas. 
Richardfon. 

Lord Keeper: See Coventry, Sir 
Thomas. 

Lord Prefident: See Mancheffer. 
Marlborough. 


Lord Prefident of the North: See 
Wentworth. 

Lord Privy Seal: See Manchefter. 

Lord Steward : See Pembroke. 

Lord Treafurer: See Marlborough. 
Wefton. 

Loftwithiel, and the Stannaries, 294. 
296. 297. 

Louis, Saint, anecdote of, 513. 

Louis XI, his example recom- 
mended, 506. 

Louis XIII, French king, affronted, 
54.note. See 69. 369. 694. 

Lover, a defperate one, cured, 475 
note. 

Low Countries. See Holland. 

Lower, Mr, and his troublefome 
letter, 636. 

Loyola. See Ignatius. 

Lucy, Sir Thomas, 726. 

Ludgerfhall, 102. 


Index. 


Ludlow, 


Ludlow, Edmund, on Eliot's death, 


F22, 


Luke, Lady, 578. Eliot's letter to 


her, 600, 601. Advice concern- 
ing his daughter, 602, 

Luke, Sir Oliver (Bedfordthire) and 
the forced loan, 61. In the 
Gate-houfe, 84. Re-elected, 102. 
His handwriting and {pelling, 
334 note. A baulked effort, 47 E 
One of Eliot’s Four Staunch 
Friends, 604. Charaéter of their 
intercourfe, 617, Conneétion 
with Hampdens and Knightleys, 
618. Correfpondence with, and 
friendly offices towards Eliot, 334. 
536, 537. 557, 558. 566. 578, 
584, 585. 592. 599, 600, 6or, 
602. 611 note, 619-623. 623 xote. 
.687, 688. 690, 691. 695, 696. 


704. 704 note. 706. 708, 709. 
710. 715. See 654. 714, 
Lukie. See Hawke, 


Lumley, Lord, befieging a widow, 


349. 

Lundey Ifland, correfpondence con- 
cerning, 624. Eliot on Bevil 
Grenvile’s defire to fortify it, 625— 
627. 629. 

Luttern, Battle of, 48. 243. 

Lyco in Eliot’s Laft Appeal. See 
Finch, Sir Fohn, 

Lyme, 99. . ot 

Lytton, Sir William (Hertford- 
thire) re-eleéted, 102. 


MACHIAVELLI, Nicolo, 1 64. Eliot’s 
quotations from, 165. Modern 
ufe of fame, 165 xote. 

Mackay and Ramfey in the Tower, 
615. heir quarrel, 615 xote, 
623 note. 

Magna Charta, Hampden’s dread 
of acurfe in, 85. Bagg’s com- 
ments on, and contempt for it, 
86. 92, 93. 158. Judge Jones’s 
query and ftatement, 94. 156 zote. 
Coke’s emphatic words, 122. 206. 
Laud’s dictum, 157, 158 notes. 
Parliamentary references, 1265. 
163. 176, 177, 178, 178 note. 
181, 182. 191. 209 xo#e. 
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Martens. 

Mainwaring, Sir 
making, 349. 

Mainwaring. See Manwaring. 

Mallory, Mr, prifon conduét of, 
523 note, 

Manchetter, Montagu, Earl of, 
Lord Prefident, 27. 63 zote. Cha- 
racterizing the commons leaders, 
153. Made Lord Privy Seal, 
333. See 369 note. 421 note. 

Manéfell, (or Manfel) Sir Robert 
i Glamorganhhire) re-elected, 102. 
On the fupply propofitions, 140. 

Mansfeldt, Count Ernett, paflage 
through France refused LOR 
See 470 xote. 

Mantua, 576. 

Manwaring, Dr. Roger, afterwards 
bithop of St. David’s, obnoxious 
preachings of, 58 xote. 307. Com- 
mons’ proceedings againft him, 
236. 250. 308. Punifhment in. 
flicted on him, 307. The king’s 
view of the matter, 308. Pardon, 
promotions, &c., 309 note. 330. 
331. 335 mole. 393.408, 409. 421. 
422. 427, 

** Margaret of Amfterdam,” charge 
againft Eliot concerning the, 217, 

Markham, Judge, on treafon, 159. 

Marlborough, Earl of, lord treafurer, 
27. The king’s « must,” 7x. 
Made lord prefident, 332. De- 
prived of office, 39. 

Marten, Sir Henry, admiralty judge 
(Oxford Univerfity) his advice to 
be fought, 7. “On Merchant 
Healthe’s offence, 19,20. Other 
admiralty cafes dealt with by him, 
21, 22, 25. Re-elected, 104. Re- 
lations between him and Buck- 
ingham, 104 zote. His warning 
at the conference with the lords, 
211, 212. Suggeftion as to Eliot, 
248. Advice rejected, 311. Re- 
fuming intercourfe with Eliot, 
379 and zote, 380. Introdu&tory 
letter from Eliot, 642. See 221. 
225 note. 310. 535 note. 

Martens, John, Eliot’s warrants in 

favour of, 9, 10, 17. His depo- 

fition, 14 xote, 


Henry, love. 


Doe Index. 
Mary. 


Mary, Queen of England, Eliot’s 
verdict on, 385. 

Mary de Medici, Queen mother of 
France, 369 vote. Affaflination 
of her favourite, 374, 375- Kept 
at diftance, 592. See 637. 

Mafon, Robert (Winchefter) 1oz. 
178. 542 note. Speech on petition 
of right, 180, 181. Counfel for 
Eliot, 479, 480. 484. 522. 538. 
His argument and judges’ remark 
thereon, 539, 540. Eliot’s re- 
queft, 598 zote. His application 
on Eliot’s behalf, 723. 725. 

Maflachufetts Bay Company, defign 
of the, 531. 

Mathewes, Mr, of Dartmouth, why 


Mohun. 


ments and treatment, 82 mote. 545 
note. 555. On court defeats at 
ele€tions, 101. 103 mote. Mif- 
quotations in the Birch tran{cripts, 
150 note, On collifions of court 
and commons, 168. 174. 258. 
260 note. 264. 264 mote. 267. 
26. 313. 322 uote. On popular 
rejoicings, 306 mote. On Wizard 
Lamb’s murder, 316 zote. On 
ftreet doggrel, 326. On fhiftings 
of fate officers, 333 ote. On the 
Rochellers, 354 ote. On Arun- 
del’s reconciliation with the king, 
381 mote. On Cornifh move- 
ments, 505. On Denzil Holles’s 
releafe, 528. 


put out of the Tower, 475- Meéiitus in Eliot’s Laft Appeal. See 


Maurice, Thomas, elected for Weft- 


Hyde, Sir Nicholas. 


minfter, 101. Merchants’ grievances, Commons’ 


Maxwell, James, black rod, fhut out 


debates on, 406-408. 434-438. 


of the houfe, 455 mote. 456. Middlefex, Earl of. See Cranfield. 
May, Sir Humphrey, chancellor of | Milbourne Port, ancient right re- 


the duchy of Lancafter (Leicefter) 


ftored to, 275. 


warning and refifting Bucking- Millington, John, on public rejoic- 


ham, 75. 210. Re-eleéted, 103. 


ings, 306 zote. 


On an obnoxious claufe, 211.226 | Milton, a friend of, in trouble, 364 


and zote. Interpofing and pro- 


note. 


tefting, 242. 311. 433- Lait ftate Mince, Captain, and Felton, 357 


employment, 333 70e. A widow 


note. 


relative, 345. Onreligious inno- Mohun, John, afterwards lord, ona 


vations, 420, 421. Ominous 
words, 435. Oil and vinegar, 
439. Dead, 683. See 120. 171. 


453. 

May’s Hiftory of the Long Parlia- 
ment, paflage from, 236 mote. 

Maynards, correction ofa flip rela- 
tive to the, 268 ore. 

Maynard, Serjeant Sir John, 268 
note. On the Remonftrance and 
Petition of Right, 310 zote. 

Mayowe, Mr, E iot’s kinfman and 
feward, 634. Letter to him from 
Eliot, 634, 635- 

Mede’s correfpondence, 60 xote. 61 
note. 62 note. 73 mote. 113.144. 145 
note. 193 mote. 210 note. 257 note. 
368 note.372 note. Lettersto Stute- 
vile; on Burroughes’s death, 68 
uote. On applications for habeas 





commiffion againft Eliot, 7. 32. 
33 note. 38. 39- 39 mote. 40 nole. 
Praifes founded and honours im- 
portuned for him by Bagg, 25. 34- 
35 note. 57.81 note. rr1. Vice- 
warden of the Stannaries, 67. 281. 
Share in Cornwall eleétion intri- 
guings, 108. 109. 275. 276. 277. 
278.279. Peerageand perils, 112. 
278. His later charges againft 
Bagg, 142 mote. His opponents 
“roaming up and down Corn- 
wall,” 281. 376. Mifconduét in 
his vice-wardenfhip, 283.283 mote. 
302. Eliot’s fpeech and charges 
relative to fame, and fubfequent 
conference with the lords thereon, 
302-304. 284-304. Difficulties 
in the way, 403. See 377. 377 
note. 378 note. 


corpus, 82. On Eliot’s imprifon- Mohun, Sir Reginald, . [inadver- 


Index. 


Molford 


tently printed Richard on Pp. 276] 
father of above, his eleGtion in- 
triguings, 108. Ordered before 
the houfe, 276, 277. Generouily 
treated, 278. 

Molford, William, admiralty pro- 
cefs iffued to, 16. 

Mompeffons, meaning of Coke’s 
allufion to, 149. 

“€ Monarchy of Man,” the, Eliot’s 
MS. fo called, 612. 653, 654. 
Hampden’s  criticifins thereon, 
611. 613, 614. Mr. Hatcher’s 
letters and comments, 654-659. 
Richard James’s annotations, 660, 
661, Objections anticipated, 661, 
662. Intended preface, 663-667. 
Manufcript fent to Selden, 667, 
668. Eliot’s correfpondence with 
Sir W. Armyne, 696-698. His 
reply to Luke's requeft for it, 715. 

Montagu, Earl of Manchefter. See 
Manchefter. 

Montagu, Dr. Richard, under ban, 
309. Made bithop of Chichefter, 
309 note. 330. His obnoxious 
book, 331. 393. 427. Declara- 
tion of the bifhops on it, 331 
note. Confecration, 361. Effect 
produced by his pardon, 398 zore. 
408.421. See 409. 

Montagu, Walter, and Bucking- 
ham, 363 zote. Secret envoy to 
France, 369. Later career, 369 
note. 

Montaigne, (or Mountaigne) Dr. 
George, Bifhop of London, Ob- 
noxious sermons licenfed by, 58 
note. His explanation, 308. 
‘Tranflated, 330. On Montagu’s 
book, 331 zote. 

Monfon, Alderman, 
London, roo. 

Montgomery, Philip, Earl of, 
Lord Chamberlain, 332. Saving 
Felton from fudden vengeance, 

6. 

Mee Sir George, and the forced 
loan, 50. 

Moreton, Bifhop, 429. 

Morton, a minifter, trying to catch 
Eliot’s ear, 471. 


elected for 
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Nether/fole. 


Morton, Sir Thomas, faving Felton, 


356. 

Motteville, Madame de, fa&t vouched 
by, 54. 

Mountaigne. See Montaigne. 

Moyle, John (whom Eliot attacked 
in youth) 630, Atking favours 
from Eliot, 631, 632. 

Mutiny in Buckingham’s F leet, 
352. Contemporary references 
to it, 352 xote, 


NaLson, papers confulted for his 
collections by, 468 note. 

Neale or Neile, Dr, Bifhop of Win- 
chefter, anecdote concerning, 309, 
Charles warned againft him, 318. 
Warranting the orthodoxy of 
Montagu’s obnoxious book, 331 
note, Parliamentary complaints 
againft him, 416. 420. ASO. 8 Dm 
Eliot’s grafp, 421. Defignating 
an obnoxious witnefs, 422. Deal- 
ing with Dr. Beard, 422 xote, 

“* Negotium Pofterorum, Eliot’s MS, 
fo entitled, Paper explanatory of, 
382-389. See 612. 

‘‘Neptune of London,” charge 
againft Eliot in reference to the, 


45. 
Netherlands. See Holland. 


Netherfole, Sir Francis (Corfe 
Caftle) ele&ted, 103. On an ill 
advifed fpeech, 144 note. On the 


anfwer to the Petition for Reli- 
gion, 145 zote. On the Liberty 
of the Subjeét conference and de- 
bates, 153 wote. 168 note. 170 note, 
Telling his dream to the houfe, 
171. Charaéter of himfelf and 
his letters, 171 xote. On billet- 
ing and fupplies, 174 ote. On 
a faying of Coke, 175 note. A 
rival in the ludicrous line, 176, 
Apprehending a crifis, 194. On 
the Petition of Right ftruggle, 
235 nole. 249. 258. 260 note. 264. 
265. 265,266 notes. sox note, 
On public rejoicings and their 
caufe, 305. 306 mote. On the Re- 
monttrance, 314. On aftrologer 
Lamb’s murder, 317 xote. On 
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Newburgh. 


the king and the duke, 319. On 
the effect of Felton’s crime, 362. 
On parliament and the mal- 
content divines, 408 411 ote. 
421 note. 422 note. On the dif- 
covery of a Jefuit College, 424 
note. 

Newburgh, Lord, offices conferred 
On, 332- 333 ote. 

Nicholas, Edward (Dover) aétive 
in the perfecution of Eliot, 2, 3. 
3 note. His inftruétions to the 
progtor againft Eliot, 4. Sug- 
geftion and counter-fuggeftion, 
7S lie His correfpondence 
with Bagg, Davyle, Drake, 
and Kifte, thereon, 26. 28-30. 
30, 31 notes. 32-38. 40-42. 43 
note. 57 note. 66 note. 67. 68 note. 
Urgent folicitation of Sir E. Sey- 
mour, 64 ote. Reports to him 
on the Rhé bufinefs, 74. 77. 
Apfley’s complaint, 96 ote. 
Bagg’s appeals for favors to 
friends, 104 mote. 111. Re-elected, 
105. Hismemorandum of Went- 
worth’s fpeech, 185 zote. Get- 
ting pofleffion of Felton’s hat, 
356. Tranfmiflion of paper found 
therein, ibid note. His hand 
ftayed, 363. See 11.22. 357 mote. 

Norber, John, Eliot foliciting a 
favour for, 535, 536, motes. 

Northumberland, Algernon, Earl 
of, 643 mote. 

Norton, king’s printer, examined by 
the houfe, goo. Caufe of his 
lofs of his office, 401 zote. 

Norton, Sir Daniel (Hampfhire) 
re-elected, 102. The king at his 
houfe, 352 mote. His daughter 
and Eliot’s son, 722 note. 

Noye, William (Helfton) re-elected, 
102. An invention of his, 48 
note. Arguing for the forced 
loan recufants, 82. 94. 157. 159. 
Parliamentary fervices, 157. 159. 
205. 301. 435. 438. ‘Tampered 
with, 335. Drawn over, 443. 
670. Surety for Holles, 528. 

Nutt the pirate, at his old mal 
practices, 29 zote. See 379 wore. 
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Parliament. 


OGLANDER, Sir John, fending un- 
welcome news, 105. 
Oldifworth, Mr, letter 

from, 427 note. 
Oliver, Alexander, and Lord Mohun, 
287. 
Ouckerfon, Garrett, wandering to 
and fro on a bootlefs errand, 22, 


to Eliot 


23. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, 661 zofe. 

Oxford Parliamentary Seffion, re- 
ferences to the, 53. 145 “ote. 217. 
219. City member, 103. 

Oxford Univerfity, its member, 104. — 
MS. in the Library, 207. Healths 
to Felton, 364. -College mo- 
rality, 572 mote. A college bill, 
589. Payment to tutors, 590. 

Oxford, Lord, 523. 


PaLATINATE, Eliot’s, references to 
the, 138. 239. 246. Negotiations 
for its reftoration, 687. See alfo 
70. 470 note. 

Palmes, Sir Guy (Rutland) re- 
eleéted, 99. 

Papifts. See Fesuits. Popery. 

Pardons, emperor Julian and king 
St. Louis on, 512. 513. 

Parker, Edmond, Eliot keeping 
clofe in the houfe of, 22. 

Parker, John, plain {peaking of, 
268. 

Parkhurft, Mr, debates publifhed 
by, 400 note. 

Parliament of 1625-6, council re- 
folves on the diffolution of, 46, 
47. Cry of the people, 49. 

Parliament of 1628. Refult of the 
elections, 98-105. 113. Meeting 
of the popular leaders, 114, 115. 
Laud’s offenfive fermon, 115, 116. 
King’s fpeech : choice of {peaker, 
116, 117. Committee for Religion 
and propofed Fa/?: Eliot’s fpeech, 
117-119. Grievances debate, 
120-134. Supplies and Sub/dies, 
134. 135-142. 143,144 mote. 168, 
169. 193. Bills for fame pafled, 
320. 325. Royal meflages, 135. 
143.145. 166, 167, 168. 170. 185. 
249. Liberty of the Subjed: De- 
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Parliament. 


bate, 147-152. Refolutions voted, 
152, 153. Conferences with the 
Lords, 153, 154. 156-160. Lord 
Suffolk and Selden, 154, 155. 
Eliot’s thanks to the lawyer mem- 
bers, 161-166. Royal interference 
with privilege, 167. Distinc- 
tion between prorogation and 
adjournment, zdzd. A dream, 
171. Manifefto againft billeting 
and martial law, 172, 173. Up 
to the lords and back again, 175, 
176. Reafon for turning the 
houfe into a committee, 188. 
Eliot’s {peech for a Remonftrance, 
237-247. The king’s only 
thought, 248. Eliot’s protefta- 
tion, 249. The king’s declared 
refolution, bid. Prohibitory 
meflage from the king, 253, 
254. Scene thereon: ftatesmen in 
tears, 255-258. Again in debate, 
259-263. Final debate on the 
Remonftrance, 310-314. Prefen- 
tation of fame to the king, 318, 
319. Eleétion committee proceed- 
ings, 271-280. Tonnage and 
Poundage debate, 320-323. Sef- 
fion clofed by the king, 323-325. 
Manwaring’s impeachment. [See 
Manwaring.| Proceedings on the 
Petition of Right. [See Petition 
of Right.| Second Seffion: Re- 
affembling, 395. Eliot’s opening 
{peech, 395-400. King’s printers 
examined, 400, 401. Selden on 
unconftitutional doings in the re- 
cefs, 401. Merchants’ grievances : 
the king’s explanation, 406-408. 
Religious innovations, 408, 409. 
A Puritan debate; fpeeches of 
Sherland, Roufe, Kyrton, Pym, 
and Philips, 410, 411. A royal 
meflage difpofed of, 412. Eliot's 
fpeech, 412-417. Pardons to of- 
fending divines, 421. Defaults 
of Mr. Attorney therein and as 
to the releafed Jefuits, 422-425. 
Cooke’s excufe and Eliot’s re- 
joinder, 425, 426. Conjfideration 
of Tonnage and Poundage re- 
Jumed, 431. Eliot’s rebuke to 





Perrot. 


Cooke, 432. A fheriff in trouble, 
433. Debate on merchants’ com- 
plaints, 434-436. Cuftoms’ 
farmers at the bar, 437, 438. The 
king’s fhield thrown over them, 
439,440. Scene of the Second of 
March: chief a&tors, 444, 445: 
The “ringleader,” 446. Mr. 
Speaker and the king’s command, 
447, 448. Eliot’s denunciation 
of the high church malignants, 
449-452. Compulfion put on Mr, 
Speaker and the ferjeant-at-arms, 
453, 454. Proteftation for the 
Houfe {poken by Eliot, 455-457. 
Diffolution, 458. Rumours of a 
new parliament, 670. 687. 694. 
698-700. 

Parlament of April 1640. Firk 
ftep of Hampden and Pym in 
the, 7226 

Parliament, the Long, 113. Vindi- 
cating Eliot’s memory, 560. Vote 
for monument to Hobart, 650 
note. See 723 note. 

Parliaments, Eliot’s memoirs on, 
382-387. 654. 700-704. Heath 
on the breaking of the 1628 
parliament, 462. ‘ Propojition to 
bridle parliaments’ and proceed- 
ings thereon, 505, 506. 

Parliamentary privilege invaded, 
431. Pleaded by the imprifoned 
leaders, 460. 479. Queltions to 
the judges, 466, 467. Argu-. 
ments in court, 540, 541. Eliot’s 
proteft for privilege, 550-553. 
Ruling of the court, 553, 554. 

Pembroke, Lord, lord chamberlain, 
27. Made lord fteward, 332. 
With the king and queen, 381. 
His death, 683. 

Pennington’s fleet, 54. 370. See 
354 note. 

Penrhyn, 103. 

Percie, Harry, and young Apfley, 
472 note. 

Percy Society, 315 zote. 

Periman, Mr, Eliot afking favours 
for, 638. 707. 708. 712. 

Perrot, ‘Sir James, on an att of 
Laud’s, 428. 
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Peterborough. 


Peterborough leiger books, 686 xote. 

Petition of Right : its initiation, 178. 
Proceedings in the commons, 
178-185. Addrefs to the king, 
187. Petition carried to the lords, 
190. Its contents, 191-193. Posi- 
tion of the two houfes, 194. 
Lords’ refolutions and Selden 
thereon, 196, 197. Conferences: 
Williams’s faving clause and its 
fate, 201-213. 221,222. Went- 
worth’s fpeech, 222. Eliot’s reply, 
223-227. Concurrence of the 
lords and thanks of the commons, 
213. 228. Petition prefented to 
the king, 229. Charles and his 
judges on the fubject, 229-231. 
His firft anfwer and reception of 
fame by the commons, 232, 233. 
236. 310 mote. His final an{wer, 
269,270. 318. Public rejoicings, 
305, 306. ‘Title of the Petition, 
319 note. Firft practical affertion, 
under it, 320. The king’s avowal 
of his intentions, 324. Debt due 
to its framers, 324, 325. The 
people’s reliance on it, 325 mote 
Its publication with the king’s 
falfe anfwer, 335. Selden’s report, 
and order of the houfe thereon, 
399, 400. King’s printers’ state- 
ments as to deftruétion of copies 
of the final anfwer, 400, gor. 
Invafion of its provifions, 431. 
436.476. Same appealed to, 481. 
Mr. Attorney’s repudiation of it, 
482, 483. Cornwall petition for 
its benefits, 505. 

Philip and Mary, election return of 
the reign of, 274. note. 

Philips, Richard, oneof the aggrieved 
merchants, 406 zote. 

Philips, Sir Robert (Somerfetthire) 
and the forced loan, 61. Re- 
elected, 99. In conference with 
the leaders, 114. Speeches, rar. 
141. 148. 172. 183, 184. 263. 
Refenting Lord Suffolk’s flander, 
154. On privilege, 167. Cor- 
roborating Eliot, 249. Eloquent 
to tears, 254, 255. 256 note. 259. 
Confoling Mr, Speaker, 266. On 
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Pory. 
committee, 272. 279 note. Sub- 
fidy complaint, 377. His oppo- 


nents, 378 zote. Courting Lord 
Carlifle, 391 ote. On the mer- 
chants’ complaints, 406. 435. On 
religious grievances, 411. 421, 
4224 SG ~i15..120. 276, 6923. 
note. 473. 523 note. 

Plantagenets, tonnage and pound- 
age, how granted to the, 321. 
Englifh freedom under them, 383. 

‘ Plunckettes Irifhmen”? at the 
Tower, 471. 

Plymouth, 103. 

Plympton, 103. 

Poole, Sir William, commiffioner 
againft Eliot, 7. 

Popery, Romanifm, 118. 334. Par- 
liamentary complaints and allu- 
fions, 128. 131. 398. 412. 422. 
449. 457. Peter Smart’s ana- 
thema, 338 ote An Englith 
papift envoy, 369. Its “* fpawn,” 
410. Bifhop Hall’s difclaimer, 
428, 429. 

Port Eliot, death of Lady Eliot at, 
305. Eliot at home, 327-348. 
377- The laft portrait, 724. See 
375- 378. 727. 

Port Eliot manufcripts, 43. 55 zote. 
133 note. 183 note. 232 note. 242 
note. 284. 303 note. 313 note. 338 
note. 341 note. 395 note. 405 note. 
417 note. 418, 419. 447 note. 509. 
515 note. 632. 660. 

Ports ordered to be fhut, 360. 

Portfmouth: Sailing of Bucking- 
ham’s fleet, 68. Arrival of the 
king, 209. Secretary Cooke’s 
Vifit, 234, 235 notes. 305. 357. 
New expedition preparing, 338. 
Buckingham’s arrival, 349. Fel- 
ton’s arrival, 351. 358. Scene of 
the murder, 351, 352. Sailors’ 
mutiny, 352 zote. Place of Fel- 
ton’s gibbet, 373 mote. See 66. 
69 note. 77. 105. 342. 350. 354. 
360. 362. 368. 373. 

Pory, news letter writer, 73 xote. 
On an interpellation by Eliot, 144. 
On Felton’s gibbeting, 373 note. 
On a Selden rumour, 669 zote. 


Index. 


Powis. 
712 xote. On Eliot’s ftate, and 
treatment by his perfecutors, 709. 
PE nF 2S TRO 7 27s 

Powis, Lord, Kyrton’s allufion to, 
556. 

Price, Captain Charles, and Felton, 
357 zote. Carrying the news to 
the king, 360. 

Prideaux, fheriff of Cornwall, Eliot 
foliciting a favour from, 638. See 
708 note. 

Prince of Wales and the Stannaries, 
296. Birth and death of one, 
473) 474-478. Laud and a poet 
on the event, 478 zote. Oppor- 
tune birth of a fecond, 506. 

Privilege of parliament. See Parlia- 
mentary Privilege. 

Privy Council Regifter entries rela- 
tive to Eliot, 460 mote. 704. note. 
Inference from the latter, 705 
note, 

Proteftantifm abroad, 51. 70. 370. 
Eliot’s notion, 118. See Puritans. 


Religion. 

Prynne, William, paper found by, 
336 mote. On Laud’s prayer, 
368 xote. Laud’s dealing with 
him, 393. 


Puckering, Thomas, 481. 694. 709. 
Ala 

Pullen, Mr, favour folicited by Eliot. 
from, 535, 536 zotes. 

Puritans and Puritanifm, high- 
church conduét towards, 58. 331. 
Identified by the court clergy 
with John Felton, 367. Puritan 
preachers exhorting him, 371, 
372. Trap laid for them by 
Laud, 393. A Puritan debate, 
410, 411. See 572 note. 

Pye, Sir Robert (Grampound) 
warning Buckingham, 76. Re- 
jection and election, 101. 103. 

Pym, John (Taviftock) re-elected, 
103. In conference with the 
leaders, 114. On fupplies, 140. 
On the king’s claim to commit, 
149. On the king’s word, 189. 
On the king’s power, 204. On 
Wentworth, 221 zote. Impeach- 
ing Manwaring, 250. 307. On 
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Richmond. 


the Petition of Right, 250 zote. 
Beaten by his emotions, 256 xote. 
257. Suggefting delay, 399. On 
church innovations, Arminianifm, 
&c. 411. 440. His motion in the 
1640 Parliament relative to Eliot, 
772. TOC €4.3. 203. 272. 910. 
332 note. 399. 418 note. 

Pyne, Hugh (Weymouth) defpicable 
charge of treafon againft, 372 
note. "Lhe informer, 378 zote. 


RaDcLiFFE (or Ratcliffe) Sir 
George, on the conftancy of the 
imprifoned forced Joan recufants, 
59. On the numbers brought 
up to the council board, 63. On 
Wentworth’s going over to the 
Court, 333 ote. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 348. 509. 

Ramfey. See Mackay. 

Rapin, hiftorian, on court overtures 
to Eliot, 704 ote. 

Ratcliffe. See Radchffe. 

Ravaillac, the regicide, Felton com- 
pared to, 359 zote. 373. 

Raven, Dr, one of widow Bennett’s 
fuitors, 344. 349. 

Remonfirance of the commons to 
the king. See Parliament of 
1628. 

Rhé, Buckingham’s attempt on: 
See Rochelle. 

Rich, Sir Nathaniel (Harwich) re- 
ele&ted, 103 +Propofal carried by 
him, 169. Onthe king’s word, 
189. See 141. 262 note. 309. 

Richard I, 273. 

Richard II, ‘charaéter of misfor- 
tune,’ 384. 

Richardfon, chief juftice, queftioned 
by the king, 230. A falfe re- 
port, 684. On what refolved, 690. 
Anf{wer to Eliot’s plea, 723. See 
336 note. 338 note. 


Richelieu, Cardinal, thwarting 
Buckingham, 53 ote. Fear ot 
his movements, 95 zote. Block- 


ading Rochelle, 234. 369. En- 

tering Rochelle, 369. See 234 

note. 241. 354 note. 592. 
Richmond, Yorkfhire, 104. 
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Riding. 

Riding, Eliot on the value of, 591. 

Ripon, 103. 

Robartes Lord, Eliot’s claim on, and 
letters to him and his daughter, 
636, 637.° 

Rochelle, and Rhé : preparations for 
alleged relief of Rochelle, 37. 54 
and ote. Sailing of fame, 64. 
Its people’s diftruft of Bucking- 
ham, 69. Defcent on the Ifle of 
Rhé, 69, 70. Attempted fiege 
of St. Martin’s, 72, 73. Break 
up of the fiege and return of the 
fleet, 77, “78-80. Promife of 
another expedition, 95, r14o. 
Condition and condu& of the 
difbanded forces, 96. Sailing and 
return of Lord Denbigh’s fleet, 
234. Parliamentary allufions to 
Rhé and Rochelle, 236 xote. 339. 
245,246. 396. Preparations for 
another expedition, 338.349. Its 
departure and refults, 368-371. 
375- 378. 380. Heroifm, priva- 
tions and deaths of the inhabit- 
ants, 353. 368 wote. Secret plot 
agreed on, 354 mote.. Pretended 
news of a relief, 363 zote. The 
brave mayor Guiton 369 uote. 
See i9- 27. 38. 52. 76. 930 97 
note. 141. 

Rochefter, Apfley’s failure at, 105. 

Rochford, Lord, Apfley reporting 
on, 471. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, on Gutftavus 
Adolphus, 684. 

Rohan, Duchefs of, privations fub- 
mitted to by, 353. 

Rohan, Duke of, 52. 69. 73. 353. 
71, 

Rolle, Henry (Truro) re-eleéted, 
103. Parliamentary services, 157. 
159. 178. 301. 

Rolle, John (Kellington) retort of 
the cuftoms farmer to his plea of 
privilege, 392. His grievances, 
406, 407. 434. 437. 485 note. 

Romanifm. See Popery. 

Rous, John, on a fignificant pecu- 
liarity in a royal proclamation, 
60 note. On anaval mutiny, 352 
note. On Felton, 360, xote. 





Saint. 


Roufe, Francis (Tregony) re-elect- 


ed, 103. eas Manwaring, 
236. His defignation of Armin- 
ianifm, 410. Warning the houfe, 


413. 
Rudyard, Sir Benjamin, on the 


forced loan, 60. Attempting an 
impoflibility, 120. Error in Parl. 
Hit. ibid. note. Pleading in vain. 
122. What he was glad to see, 
176, 177. A vain suggeftion, 
SEL, ce 272. 


Rufhworth, John and his collec- 


tions, 55 zote. Onthe fturdinefs 
of the forced loan recufants, 60 
note. On public belief as to 
foreign levies, 97. On effeé&t of 
Wentworth’s fpeech, 185. Onthe 
king’s anfwer to the Petition of 
Right, 236. On his command to 
the Speaker, 256 ote. On a 
fpeech of Eliot’s, 259. On the 
Speaker’s explanation, 266. Stories 
told by him of Felton, 337 zote. 
359 mote. Mifled on a memo- 
rable occafion, 438 zote. On the 
reprint of an old fquib, 506. On 
the king and the judges, 516, 
517. See 86, 94, 95, 97, 98, 120, 


183, 212, 232, 417, 435, 488, 
506, 615, notes. 


Ruffell, Francis Lord, 50. 
Rutland county and the forced loan, 


50. 51 mole. Eleétion 99. 


SainT Davin’s, Bifhopric of, 58. 


Given to Manwaring, 309 zote. 


Saint Germans, and the billeting 


grievance, 57. 59 zote. Election, 
103. As to Eliot’s neighbours, 
tenants and property, 631. 633, 
634, 635. 637. Stand made by 
its inhabitants againft anew loan, 
639-641. 


Saint Germans, Lord, Eliot por- 


traits poffeffed by, 724. 


Saint Giles’s parifhioners, Man- 


waring’s exhortations and threats 
to, 58 xote. 


Saint John, Lord, a vain attempt of, 


471. 


Saint John, Oliver, dragged into 


Index. 


Saint. 
the Star chamber, 506. One of 
Effex’s executors, 643 ote. 
Saint Margaret’s church, Weft- 
minfter, Laud’s fermon in, 115. 


129. See 134. 265. 

Saint Martin’s Ifle of Rhé. See 
Rochelle. 

Saint Martin’s, Weftminfter, a 


fafhionable quarter, 265. 

Saint Mary Overy’s, 534. 

Saint Paul, Laud’s fermon on a text 
from, 115. Paflage referred to 
by Eliot, 660 zote. 


Saint Paul’s Crofs, flat popery 
preached ‘at, 422. Libels found 
there, 473. 

“‘Saint Peter,” the Newhaven 


(Havre) thip, 2. 52. 54. 54 ote. 
Saint Stephen’s Chapel, 113. 265. 
Saltafh Election, 103. Malpraétices 

of the mayor, 104 wote. 

Saltram, Bagg’s seat, 32. Bucking- 
ham’s vifit, 81. 

Sanderfon, Dr, on the king’s deal- 
ing with Manwaring, 307 vote. 
On Felton’s crime, 350 uote. 351 
note. 355 note. 

Sandys, Sir Edwin, rejected, 105. 

Sanford, Mr, on Strode’s identity, 

- 445 note. On Holles, 562 xote. 

Savage, the would-be martyr, 366, 
367. Cruelties inflicted on him, 
367 note. 401 note. 

Savile, Sir John, senior, promoted, 
62. 100. Eleétion defeat, 99. 
272. Made a peer, 174. Cuttos 
rotulorum, 219 zote. Comptroller 
of the houfehold, 335. 

Savile, Sir Thomas (York) un- 
feated, 103. Irith baron, 104. 
Saxon Laws, Pym on the, 251 

note. 


Saxony, Guftavus’s victory in, 689. . 


Say and Seale, Lord, and the forced 
loan, 60. Side taken in the conflict 
of the houfes, 195. His daughter’s 
hufband, 470 zote. Looking to 
New England, 531. 

Scawen, Mr, on Cornifh affairs, 
639-641. 

Schomberg, Marfhal, at Rochelle, 79. 

Scotland and Queen Elizabeth, 386. 
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Serjeant-at-Arms. 


Scotfmen in the Tower: See 


Mackay. 

Scrope, Lord, and the prefidency of 
the North, 104. 219. 

Selden, John (Ludgerfhall), 29. 
Counfel for forced loan recu- 
fants, 82. 94. Re-eleéted, 102. 
Arranging for the Seffion, 114. 
115. On “confinement”? and 
“‘imprifonment,” 147 zote. On 
Liberty of the Subjeét, 149. 153- 
159.172. Characterized by lord 
prefident Montagu, 153 zoe. 
Slandered by Lord Suffolk, 154. 
Juftifying himfelf, 155. On the 
Petition of Right, 178. 178 zote. 
179. 196, 197. 203. 205-207. 
399. 401, 402. On forms of 
royal aflent, 233 ote. On re-im- 
peaching the Duke, 263. In 
election committee, 272. 279 note. 
In re Lord Mohun, 301. On the 
Remonftrance, 310. 310 zote. On 
Eliot’s patent, 380, 381. An 
intended fervice, 423 mote. On 
freedom of the prefs, 430. On 
the fheriff’s delinquency, 433 zote. 
On merchants’ grievances, 435. 
437, 438- 438 zote. Laft fcene 
in the houfe, 444, 445. 445 mote. 
454. Rebuking the Speaker, 
453. Before the Gadiake 458, 
459. Inthe Tower, 461. Quef- 
tion asto his examination, 461 zote. 
His library fealed, 469 xote. 
«¢ Adoration” at his window, 471. 
His titulary fifter, ibid. Suing his 
habeas, 474. 476. 480-482. 486— 
488. 520-522. 544. Dragged 
into the Star chamber, 506. His 
technical objeétion, 524 ote. In 
the Marfhalfea, 536. At liberty, 
563. Eliot afking his advice, 641. 
Correfpondence with Eliot, 641. 
642. 667. 668. Rumours as to 
reconciliation with the court, 669 
note. 670. 712 note. On bail, 
692. Before the judges, 710, 711. 
See 163 mote. 176. 214 note. 253. 
5375 538- 563 uote. 610. ; 

Serjeant-at-arms. See Grimjton, 
Edward. 
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Seymour. 


Seymour (St. Maure) Sir Edward, 
the fhip ‘ Jofhua” and Eliot, 
5. 6. 32. 44. Buckingham’s 
wifh, 11. Bagg’s fuggeftion, 25, 
Commiffioner againft Eliot, 33 
note. 38, 39. 40 note. Soliciting 
Eliot’s vice admiralty, 64 xote. 

Seymour, Sir Francis (Wiltthire) 
99. Opening the debate, 120. 
Noble words, 121. On fupply : 
allufion to Bagg, 141, 142. On 
the king’s letter, 200. On elec- 
tion committee, 272. 279 zote. 
On religious grievances, 411. 

Shaftefbury, firft lord, Serjeant A th- 
ley’s fraud on, 161 xote. 

Sheldon, Sir Richard, Solicitor- 
General (Bridgnorth) re-eleéed, 
103. Set down by Coke, 150. 
On the Great Charter, 157, 158. 
See 163 xote. 

Sherfield, one of the counfel for the 
imprifoned patriots, 480. 

Sherland, member and recorder for 
Northampton, _re-elefted, 103. 
Speaking manfully, 410. See 
263. 411. 

Shropfhire and the forced loan, 6r. 

Shute, Mr, preacher, 520. 

Sibthorpe, Dr, how treated by 
archbifhop, parliament and king, 
58 note. 62. 330, 331. 408, 409. 
421. 

Skynner, John, fact attefted by, 44. 

Smart, Peter, anti-popery fermon 
of, 338 note. 

Smithe, Mr, Eliot’s correfpondence 
with, 504. 633. 

Socrates, Apology for, i.e. Eliot’s Ap- 
peal to a later time, 668-683. 

Somers collection, 218 zote. 

Somerfet, Lady, 317 xote. 

Somerfet, Robert Carr, earl of, in 
the Star chamber, 506. Favour- 
ably mentioned by Eliot, 506 ote. 

Somerfetfhire election, 99. See 63. 


377: 

Soubife, Prince de, the Rochellers 
and Buckingham, 52. 73, 74. 
353> 354-356. 371. 

Southampton and the forced loan, 
50. 51 note. 63. Eleétion, ros. 
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Strangways. 


Southwick, the king at, 352 mote. 
360. 

Spain, ftoppage of trade with, 49. 
At Rochelle, 95. 236 zote. Fears 
of invafion, 95 zote. 97. As to 
Englifh penfioners and abettors, 
265, 266. 410. Rumours of 
peace, 378.  Eliot’s allufions, 
131. 132. 133. 239-242. 594, 
595. 688, 689. See 216. 305. 
508. 

Speaker, the. See Finch, Sir Fohn. 

Spencer, favourite of Edward II, 


703. 

Spinola and Richelieu, 95. 

Spry, Sir Henry, at Rochelle, 68. 74. 
245 mote. MHeart-broken, 68 xote. 

Spurway, Edward and William, 
depofition of, 44. 

Stamford, (or Staunford) author of 
Pleas of the Crown, references to, 
150 notes. 152. 163, 164. 

Stamford, Jack, and Felton, 357 xote. 

Stannaries’ vice-wardenfhhip taken 
from Coryton, 7. Maladminif- 
tration of his fucceffor. See Eliot. 
Mohun, Fohn Lord. See alfo 282. 


464. 

Staplehill, Mr, Kifte’s plea for, 40. 
Hanging back, 42. 

Star-chamber proceedings and pun- 
ifhments, 151 mote. 201 note. 393. 
401. 434. 466. 474. 484. 506. 
516, 544, 

State paper calendars, 367 zote. 

Stawell, Sir John, informing againtt 
Pyne, 372 mote. One of Philips’s 
** oppofers,” 378. His revenge 
on Taunton, 378 zote. How faved 
from punifhment, ibid. 

Stephen, King, power given and 
withdrawn by, 514. 

Steward, Walter, wardfhip begged 
by, 314. See 319. 

Steyning, 99. 

Strand, the, 265. 

Strangways, Sir John (Dorfetthire), 
and the forced loan, 61. In the 
Marfhalfea, 84. Re-ele€&ted, 102. 
Reply to Lord Suffolk, 154. On 
election committee, 272. On the 
Remonftrance, 307. See 260 xofe. 


Index. 


Stray. 


“¢ Stray fheep,”’ the, 609. 

Strode, Richard, and the Stannary 
court, 464. 

Strode, William (Beeralfton), 103. 
325 note. On the merchants’ 
grievances, 435. Share in the 
laft feene of the 1628 Parlia- 
ment, 444, 445. 448 ote. His- 
toric doubt as to his identity, 
an error, 445 mote. His call 
obeyed, 453, 454. Council 
fammons, 458. In the king’s 
bench, 460. 563. Proclamation 
againft him, 460 zote. Before the 
judges, 480. 486. 521. 524. 544. 
In the Tower, 488. In the 
Marfhalfea, 536. 538. Relaxation 
and partial freedom, 563. 608. 
692. Liberated, 684. See 537. 
563 note. 

Strode, Strood, or Strowde, Sir Wil- 
liam, one of the commiflioners 
againft Eliot, 7. 32. 33 zote. 

Stuart dynafty and their reigns, 246 
note. 386. See James I. Charles I. 

Stutevile. See Mede. 

Suffolk and the forced loan, 49. 51 
note. See 63. Eleétion, 99. 102. 
Its “* fojorners”’ 329. 

Suffolk, Earl of, 49. His flander on 
Selden, 154. Commons” com- 
mittee thereon, 155. Peerage to 
his brother, 174. 

Surrey and the forced loan, 50. 51 
note. 

Suffex and the forced loan, 49, 51 
note. See 63. 

Sweden, victories of, 686. 687. 691. 
See Guftavus. 


TAMWORTH, 103. 643 x0te. 

Tankerville family, anceftor of the, 
345 note. 

Taunton, a royalift’s revenge on, 
378 note. 

Taviftock, 103. 

Teale, Mr, offence of, 283 zote. 

Temple, Sir Peter, one of a widow’s 
many fuitors, 349. 

Thirfk election, 103. 104. 

Thoiras, Marfhal, exchanging cour- 
tefies with Buckingham, 72. 
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Tyburn. 


Throgmorton, Sir Clement, warning 
Buckingham, 349. 

Tilly, Marfhal, his victory at Lut- 
tern, 48. 51. Defeated, 689, 691. 

Tonnage and poundage: How 
granted to the Plantagenets and 
Tudors, 321. See Parkament. 

Torture, declaration of the judges 
on, 372. 

Totnefs, 103. 

Tower of London, governors of. 
See Apfley. Balfour. 

Townley’s verfes on Felton, 364, 
365 notes. 

‘Townfend, Mr, money advanced to 
Eliot’s fons by, 571 mote. 588. 


589: 

Townfhend, Sir John, and Lord 
Carlifle, 391 xote. 

Trade, declaration of the committee 


of, 452-454. ; : 
Treffrey, Mr, importuning Eliot, 


443. 

Trefufis, Mr, elected for Newport, 
107. Eliot’s fpeech relative to 
his election, 107 xote. 

Tregony, 103. 

Treife, Mr and Mrs, Eliot’s friends, 
499-502. 634. 636. 638. 

Trekeane’s cafe, Mohun’s conduét 
in, 292. 295. 

Trelawny, Edward and John, their 
conduét in the Cornwall election, 
108. Summoned before the com- 
mons, 276. ‘Their excuse, 278. 
Ordered into cuftody, 279. Dig- 
nity conferred on John, 280. 

Trevanion, Charles, Bagg’s com- 
plaint of, 108. 110 vote. 

Trevanion, Richard, his conduét in 
the Cornwall election, 108. Sum- 
moned by the commons, 276. 
Why let off, 277. 

Truro and the forced loan, 51. 
Eleétion 103. Seat of the Stan- 
nary court, 282. 

Tudor monarchs, tonnage and 
poundage, how granted to the, 
22 Themce: Jas 

Turkith fhip releafed by Eliot, 28. 
His obje& in the act, 29. 

Tyburn and the king’s with, 71. 
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Uvedale. 


UveEDALE, Sir William, Felton re- 
commended by, 69. 


VALENTINE, Benjamin, (St. Ger- 
mans) elected, 103. Sending news 
to Eliot, 377,378. Inthelaft{cene 
of the 1628 parliament, 444, 445. 
Coercing Mr. Speaker, 448. 453. 
Before the council, 458, 459. In 
the Tower, 461. 487, 488. Suing 
his habeas, 474. 476. Treatment 
of a would-be vifitor to him, 475. 
Before the judges, 480, 481. 486. 
$16. 520. 525-527. 538, 539, 
540. 545 mote. Luke’s “ coun- 
fayle” tohim, 537. 538. Judg- 
ment and penalty, 554. Divided 
from his fellow-prifoner, 559. 
His day rules, why abridged, 563. 
710. 712 note. At liberty, zhid. 
In the Gate-houfe : its privileges, 
608. Letters refpecting him from 
Eliot: to Judge Marten, 642. To 
Godfrey, 651, 652. Eliot doubt- 
ing about him, 670. 692. On his 
“‘fecond progrefs,” 686 xo/e. 
Mifling Sir Oliver, 690 and zote. 
Violence like to fall on him, 710. 
See 346. 347. 528 mote. 532. 534. 
556. 558 note. 563 note. 614. 

Vane, Sir Henry, reports of griev- 
ances to, 473, 474. Going to the 
Emperor, 687. See 670 note. 

Vaflall, one of the aggrieved mer- 
chants, perfecution of, 392. 485 
note. Petitioning the houfe, 406, 

Venetian envoys, def{patches of the, 
354. atk entrufted to them, 
354 note. 

Vere, Sir Edward, character of, 586. 

Vere, Lord, Eliot’s son a fellow- 
traveller with, 584, 585. 

Verulam, Lord, fact corroborated by 
the MSS. of, 447 note. 448 note. 

Viguers, John, depofition of, 43. 

Virtue and privacy, Eliot on, B75 
576. 

Vitry, the affaffin, royal eulogift of, 
375. Buckingham’s praife of his 
deed, 349. 375. 

Vivian’s motion againft Mohun, 
282. Cafe ftated, 292. 
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Watkins. 


Voffius, Laud’s lamentations to, 364. 
367 note. 393. 
Vow of the commons house, 418. 


Wance’s cafe, Mohun’s conduét in, 


294. 

Wakeheld, reply on the forced loan 
from, 50. 

Waldron, one of Philips’s “op- 
pofers,” 378. His conduét in 
Pyne’s cafe, 378 xote. 

Waller, Captain Henry (London) 
elected, 100, Matrimonial fug- 
geftionto Eliot and correfpondence 
thereon, 338-349. On the num- 
ber of aggrieved merchants, 406 
note. 435. A good word for an 
offender, 433. Hampden’s vifitor, 
533. Eliot’s ‘convoy toall parts,” 
592. His death, 596. 694 mote. 
See 617 note. 

Walter, Chief Baron, why fuf- 
pended, 516 xote. 

Walton, Izaak, a matrimonial go- 
between, 345 zote. 

Wandering Jew, a, 609. 

Wandesforde, Chriftopher (Thirfk) 
elected, 103. By whom driven 
from his old feat, 104. A worry- 
ingcommiffion, 219. See260. 437. 

Ward, Matter, his book fuppreffed, 
332 note, 

Warwick election petition, 273. 

Warwick, Robert Rich, Earl ot, 
and the forced loan, 60. Bagg’s 
efpionage and _ infinuations, 64. 
note. 65, 66. 72. 72 note. Buck- 
ingham’s indorfement, 66 zofe. 
Side taken in the Lords, 156. 158 


note. 195. Motion againft Afh= 
ley, 160. Eliot his gueft, 382. 
389. 402. Looking acrof§ the 


Atlantic, 531. Eliot’s requeft 
and thanks for a prefent, 642. 
643. One of Effex’s executors, 
643 note. 

Warwick, Sir Philip, on the dead 
duke, 356 xote. 

Warwickthire and the forced loan, 
61. Eleétion petition, 272. 

Watkins, Daniel, pantler, and the 
difloyal verfes, 336 zote. 
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Webley. 


Webley, ancient right reftored to, 
275 

Welth page, anecdote of a, 458 xote. 

Wendover, 103. 

Wentworth Thomas (Oxford) re- 
elected, 103. 

Wentworth, Sir Thomas, after- 
wards Lord (Yorkfhire) forced 
Joan recufant, 61. 84. Buck- 
ingham’s infults, 62. 99, 100. 
215.219. In conference with the 
leaders, 114, 115. Speeches in 
the Commons, 122, 123. 142.149. 
169. 171,172. On the Petition 
of Right, 178. 184, 185. 201, 
202, 203. 213. 219. Laft words 
for liberty, 205. ‘¢ Spleening the 
bifhop,” 210. His defeétion from 
the popular caufe, 213, 214. His 
character 215. Services to the 
court: gracious words of the king, 
216, 219. Relative pofition of 
himfelf and Eliot, 217. Their 
<¢ clafhings and cudgellings,” 218. 
Charaéterifed by Pym, 221 zote. 
Suggefting a compromife, 222. 
His own words turned againft 
him, 225. Doubtful ftatements, 
227 note. Speaker Finch’s letter, 
229. Attefting Eliot’s veracity, 
249. His eleétion difputed, 272. 
Indebted for his feat to Eliot, 273. 
On the Cornwall election petition, 
279. On committee of grievances, 
310. Ratcliffe on his going over 
to the court, 333 “ote. Raifed to 
the peerage, 334. Increafe of 
dignity, 391 uote. See 50. 60 note. 
74. 120. 169 note. 338 ote. 382 
note. 399. 437- 444- 684. 700. 
702. 725. 

Weftmoreland and the forced loan, 
50. 51 note. 

Welton, Sir Richard, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, king’s letter tohim 
for money, 71. Called up to the 
peers, 174. 210. Made lord 
treafurer, 330 zote. 332. 333 ole. 
In a panic, 366. Eliot’s allu- 
fions to him, 226. 450. Holles’s 
retort, 460. See 103. 454 mote. 
Speech by his son, 458 wate. 





Williams. 
Whitaker, M.P, 263. 
Whitaker, Mr, confeffion of, 461 
note. 
Whitby, Edward (Chefter) 102. 
Put in the chair, 256 zote. 260. 
On the grievance committee, 


310. 

White, one of the counfel for the 
imprifoned leaders, 480. 

White, John, foiled at the Tower, 


475: 

Whitelocke, Bulftrode, character of 
his Memorials, 48 note. On Eliot’s 
petition to the king, 86 zore. On 
‘Crewe’s difmiffal, 94 mote. On 
a complaint of his father, 95 ote. 
463. On Charles’s anfwer to the 
Petition, 236 zote. Story of Judge 
Croke’s wife, 344. zote. His de- 
fignation of Heath, 371 xote. 
Ona council refolution, 392, 393- 
Mifleading his readers, 517. See 
345 note. 395 mote. 438 note. 459. 
484. 485. 435 note. 

Whitelocke, Sir James, Judge, 94. 
On commands put on the judges, 
95. His falutary dread, 147. Be- 
fore the lords, 155,156. Inter- 
view with the lord keeper, 485. 
Conferring with the king, 516, 
Points agreed on, 518. 539. On 
“‘ good behaviour,” 523. Inter- 
view with Eliot, 547. See 228 
note. 4.59. 463. 484. 

Whitelocke, Mr. R. H., his me- 
moirs of Bulftrode Whitelocke, 

45 note. 

Whitfield, one of the counfel for the 
imprifoned leaders, 480. 

William the Conqueror, compact 
entered into by, 251 mote. 

William III. and Kenfington houfe 
and gardens, 344 zote. 

William of Malmesbury on king 
Stephen, 514. 

Williams, John, Bifhop of Lincoln, 
ex-lord-keeper, flung into the 
tower, 62. Releafed, 98. Ufing 
all his fubtlety, 153 ote. Motion 
as tothe judges, 155. Making 
ufe of Abbot, 195. Conduét on 
the Petition of Right, 198-201. 


766 
Willoughby. 


His “ glofs ” on the king’s letter, 
201 note. Cafting his fpells, 203. 
His faving claufe, 203. 210, 211. 
212.221. Playing off Eliot upon 
Wentworth, 210, 217. Under 
diffavour, 332. On Bucking- 
ham’s death, 363. See 210 xote. 
211 note, 228. 229. 

Willoughby, Sir Francis, at Rhé, 
80. 

Willoughby, George, and Felton 
the aflaffin, 336. 337. 350 vote. 
358 mote. Werfes found in his 
detk, 336 xote. 

Willoughbie, “ little lord,” 652. 

Wimbledon, Edward Cecil, Lord, 
counfelling Buckingham, 75. 

Winchefter, bifhop of, 421. 422. 
689 note. See Neale. 

Windebank, Francis, 99 note. 683. 

Windham, Mr, projects expofed 
by, 268. 

Winterton, Francis (Dunwich) 
roughly handled, 454. His com- 
pensation, 454 zote. 

Winwood, Secretary, King James’s 
order to, 375. 

Wolftenholme, Sir John, cuftoms 
farmer, at the bar of the houfe, 
434. 438 

Wood, ‘Anthony, mif-ftatement of, 
86 note. 


THE 





Index. 


York/fhire. 


Woodward, Rowland, on Sir E. 
Hampden’ s death, 99 xote. 

Worcefterfhire and the forced loan, 
50. 51 note. Eleétion, 102. 

Wotton, Mafter, his book sup- 
prefled, 332 zote. 

Wotton’s Reliquie, 350 note. 
the dead duke, 357 and wote. 

Wray, Sir William, and the Corn- 
wall eleétion, 108. At the Com- 
mons bar, 276. 278, 279. 

Wren, Dr, on Felton and the Puri- 
tans, 367. 

Wright, clerk of the houfe, Bagg’s 
eftimate of, 452 note. 

Wyan, Richard, proétor 
Eliot, 3-5. 37. 

Wyan, Thomas Williamfon, Eliot’s 
proctor, 5. Recommended to 
Hampden, 645, 646. 

Wylde, Serjeant, re-elected, 102. 


On 


againft 


YaTes, Matter, his book fuppreffed, 
332 note. 

York, Archbifhopric of, 330. 689 
note. 

Yorkfhire and the forced loan, 50. 
51 note. 61. 62. Eleétion and elec- 
tion petition, 99. 272. Went- 
worth foliciting its prefidency, 
219. New writ, 399. 
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